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THE  UAIDEH  WAT. 


BDvnr  or  thb  XAimit  wat  tiom  ubdobvald,  thb  station  akboolakha, 

OTT    THK    ROKAX    WALL,     NOBTHWABD      INTO     HXTLUTD;    with    a    BHOET 

PEscRipnoM  or  bomk  rkmabkablb  objbcttb  ii 

BT  THX  BET.  JOHK  MAUOHAN,  KA.,  BwRo-Df : 

Sbctioit  I. — .Surrey  of  the  Maiden  Way  through  the  Pariih  qf 
Lanereott. 

IThebx  is  a  natural  craving  in  the  human  mind  to  pry  into 
and  to  master  the  secrets  of  the  remote  past ;  to  deal  with 
records  of  a  period  prior  to  written  anuals,  and  to  supply  the 
vant  of  ancient  historical  details  by  inferences  drawn  from  its 
reliques,  such  as  votive  tablets,  sacrificial  altars,  sepulchral 
memorials  and  other  vestiges,  and  thus  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  a  state  of  society,  and  a  class  of  enterprises  which  the 
world  once  saw,  but  which  it  will  never  see  again.  To  gratify 
such  a  feeling  of  inquisitiveness  this  investigation  of  the 
Uaiden  Way  was  undertaken. 

Hr.  Bainbridge,  in  his  account  of  the  Maiden  Way  on  the 
south  side  of  the  fioman  wall,  says  that  it  came  from  Kfrkby 
There,  in  Westmoreland,  to  tiie  Carvorran  Station.'  I  think 
it,  however,  very  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  branch 
from  it  direct  to  the  Birdoswald  Station.  I  have  examined 
the  ground  very  closely,  and  although  I  could  not  find  any 
remains  of  an  unquestionable  character,  I  found  some  traces 
on  tbe  south  side  of  the  river  Irthing.  These  pass  on  the 
east  ude  of  the  Bushnook  and  Shawfield  fannhouses,  and  on 
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the  west  side  of  the  Beitgarth,  and  are  in  the  same  straight 
line  as  the  Maiden  Way  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall.  After 
passing  the  Reagarth  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  then 
turn  a  little  more  to  the  east  across  the  Reagarth  ground, 
and  enter  upon  Hartleybum  Fell,  nearly  direct  south  of  an 
old  building  called  the  "  Colonel's  Lodge."  Here  the  trace 
becomes  entirely  obliterated,  in  consequence  of  the  soft 
spongy  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  thick  herba^,  hut  it  is 
aiming  direct  for  Ulpham,  (query,  from  the  Welsh,  Gwylfa, 
a  Watch-tower  X)  The  trace  which  I  found  may  be  about 
two  miles  in  length,  and  another  mile  would  enable  it 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  main  line  leading  to  the  north 
east,  or  to  Carvorran.  This  branch,  if  it  ever  existed,  would 
reduce  the  distance  to  Birdoswald  about  seven  miles,  which 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  troops  passing  &om  England 
into  Scotland! 

There  has  hitherto  been  a  doubt  as  to  the  point  where 
the  Maiden  Way  started  from  the  Roman  Wall,  and  also  as 
to  the  tine  of  ite  progress  to  the  north.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in 
his  History  of  Cumberland,  Vol.  i.  p.  63,  says  that  "  it  passes 
through  Carvorran,  and  extends  along  the  northern  parts  of 
this  county,  over  Uie  heights,  to  the  east  of  Bewcastle,  in  a 
direction  almost  duly  north,  and  enters  Scotland  near 
Lamyford,  where  it  crosses  the  river  Kirksop."  It  is  very 
possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Hutchinson's  statement  may  have 
been  made  without  due  examination,  as  I  cannot  hear  of  any 
place  bearing  the  name  of  the  "  Maiden  Way  "  on  the  nortjii 
side  of  Carvorran,  or  in  the  direction  of  LEunyford.  There 
is  no  place  bearing  the  name  of  Lamyford  known  on  the 
Eershope  river  at  the  present  day.  I  find  it  mentioned, 
however,  in  Denton's  MS.  as  one  of  the  boundaries  of 
Cumberland  ;  "  Christianbury-Crag  unto  Lamyford  where 
Cumberland  makes  a  narrow  point  northwards.  There  the 
river  Liddal,  on  the  north-west  side,  runs  down  between 
Scotland  and  Cumberland."  So  that  the  Lamyford  must 
have  been  somewhere  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Liddal 
and  Kershope.  I  find  two  roads  branching  from  the  Maiden 
Way  to  the  north-west ;  the  one  from  the  station  at 
Bewcastle,  and  the  other  from  the  Crew.  I  have  traced 
each  of  these  roads  for  some  distance,  and  if  they  continued 
their  courses  onwards  they  would  imite,  and  enter  into 
Scotland  somewhere    near   this  ancient   Lamyford.    The 
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Maiden  Way,  however,  crosses  the  Kershope  a  few  miles 
fiirther  to  the  east.  The  branch  road  from  the  Crew  waa 
fbnnerly  called  "  the  Wheel-Causeway,"  and  hence,  probably, 
arose  Mr.  Hutchmson's  error. 

There  is  a  part  of  an  old  road  on  the  Side  Fell,  about  two 
miles  south  of  Bewcastle,  to  which  tradition  has  always 
asmgned  the  name  of  the  Afaiden  Way,  and  this  remnant  of 
the  road  is  graced  with  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  watch-tower.  In  the  spring  of  1852  the  Rer.  J. 
Colhngwood  Bruce,  the  author  of  "The  Roman  "WtJl," 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  was  on  a  visit  of  inspection  of  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  Station  at  Bewcastle,  and  I  conducted 
them  to  this  reUc  on  the  Side  Fell.  While  seated  on  the 
greensward  which  now  covers  the  Roman  fortlet,  a  question 
arose  whether  the  road  proceeded  northwards  from  Carvorran, 
according  to  the  generally  received  opinion  as  to  its  route,  or 
whether  it  did  not  proceed  from  Birdoswald,  as  the  road  on 
the  Side  Fell  seemed  to  be  aiming  direct  to  the  latter 
station.  Having  heard  the  same  question  discussed  but  not 
decided  on  former  occasions,  my  curiosity  was  excited,  and  I 
was  induced  to  pursue  the  track  of  this  road,  and  thus  in 
some  measure  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Hr.  Hutchinson's 
statement.  I  experienced  very  little  difficulty  in  tracing  it 
to  Birdoswald,  but  could  not  discover  any  point  where  it 
showed  the  least  tendency  to  diverge  towards  Carvorran.  I 
experienced  considerable  difficulty,  however,  in  tracing  it 
northwards  from  Bewcastie.  The  trace  was  not  so  distinct 
and  well  defined,  and  I  had  consequently  to  examine  in 
several  places  a  large  tract  of  land  on  each  side  of  it,  before 
I  could  feel  satisfied  that  I  was  not  off  the  line.  This  caused 
a  vast  amount  of  labour,  and  often  required  the  greatest 
perseverance,  but  I  have  do  doubt  that  my  efforts  have  been 
successful  in  recovering  a  road  which  was  all  but  lost. 

Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  union  and  internal  prosperity  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  says,  "  All 
these  cities  were  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
capital,  by  the  pubhc  highways,  which, '  issuing  from  the 
Pormn  of  Rome,  traversed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and 
were  terminated  only  by  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  If  we 
carefully  trace  the  (^stance  fi^m  the  Wall  of  Aiitoninus  to 
Borne,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
great  chun  of  communication  from  the  north-west  to  the 
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BOiitii-east  poiot  of  the  empire,  was  drawn  out  to  the  length 
of  4060  Roman  miles.  The  public  roads  were  accurately 
divided  by  milestones,  and  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  one  city 
to  another,  and  with  very  little  respect  for  the  obstacles 
eiUier  of  nature  or  private  property.  Mountains  were 
perforated,  and  bold  arches  thrown  over  the  broadest  and 
most  rapid  streams.  The  middle  part  of  the  road  was  raised 
into  a  terrace,  which  commimded  the  adjacent  country, 
consisted  of  sevend  strata  of  sand,  gravel  and  cement,  and 
was  paved  with  large  stones,  or,  in  some  places,  near  the 
capital,  with  granite.  Such  was  the  solid  construction  of  the 
Koman  highways,  whose  firmness  has  not  entirely  yielded  to 
the  effort  of  fifbieen  centuries."  We  have  no  reason,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  Maiden  Way  was  constructed  on  so 
extended  or  so  expensive  a  scale,  although  we  must  look 
upon  it  as  forming  part  of  that  great  chain  or  network  of 
roads  which  extended  from  the  Wall  of  Antoninus,  between 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  to  Jerusalem. 

The  surface  of  the  country  tfaroiigh  which  the  line  passes 
northwards  from  Sirdoswald  is,  in  general,  exceedingly 
irregular,  and  yet  finely  diversified,  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
mountainous,  and  mudi  of  the  land  barren,  or  at  least  only 
covered  with  heather,  and  yet  it  exhibits  many  scenes  that 
are  beautiiiil  and  romantic.  In  some  places  the  hills  rise  in 
wild  coniusion,  b^;irt  with  vast  ranges  of  huge  rocks 
towering  up  in  rude  and  &ntastical  shapes,  in  the  midst  of 
which  are  torrents  thundering  down  deep  and  narrow  g^ens, 
and  forming  beautiful  cascades  as  they  are  precipitated  over 
the  impending  rocks.  In  other  places,  the  prospect  is 
enhvened  with  the  cheering  diversity  of  gently  risiDg  hills 
and  winding  vales,  which  are  twined  in  the  cQalect  of  the 
district  fells  and  gills  (or  ghylls),  presenting  a  most  delightful 
landscape  of  verdant  plains  and  rural  beauty.  The  ric^e  of 
hills  by  which  the  country  is  traversed  is  of  considerable 
elevation,  being  sometimes  styled  the  British  Alps,  or 
Apennines,  and  forming  the  backbone  of  En^and.  These 
hiUs  are  mostly  composed  of  white  freestone,  interspersed 
with  numerous  thick  beds  of  limestone  and  ironstone,  and 
small  seams  of  coal.  There  are  several  veins  of  lead,  some  of 
which  are  lying  almost  close  to  the  surface.  The  district 
also  abounds  with  sulphureous,  chalybeate  and  petrifying 
«P"^-  r,o.i.-,.n,Cooj^ic 
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The  Maiden  Way  passes  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  to  the 
north-west  from  Birdoswald  to  the  Little  Beacon  Tower, 
which  from  Birdoswald  appears  on  a  favourable  day  like  a 
small  nipple  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  hills  running  to 
the  ea£t  from  the  Beacon,  and  which  may  be  readily  discovered 
by  taking  a*  sight  along  the  stone  fence  which  forms  the 
western  boundaiy  of  the  Waterhead  Fell,  and  the  east  side  of 
the  farm-buildings  at  Spade  Adam.  It  leaves  Birdoswald  at 
the  PrsBtorian  or  Northern  Gate  of  the  Station,  near  a  tree 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  East  meadow.  It  almost 
immediately  enters  into  the  adjoining  croft,  and  aims  towards 
a  gate  on  the  north  side  of  the  bog.  It  is  traceable  by  means 
of  several  large  detached  stones  remaining  in  a  narrow  slip 
of  meadow  ground,  which  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  brow  in 
the  croft.  The  following  survey  was  taken  merely  by 
stepping  ;  the  measurement  of  buildings,  &c.,  by  a  walking 
stick  three  feet  long. 

At  260  yards  it  crosses  a  ditch  and  enters  the  bog.  It 
shows  some  stones  and  gravel  at  the  point  of  crossing,  but  it 
is  probably  covered  by  the  peat  moss  through  the  bog, 
which  is  generally  about  four  or  five  feet  deep.  Some  may 
feel  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  ground  can  reaUy  have 
grown  so  much  in  the  time,  but  this  is  not  a  solitary 
instance.  In  many  places  the  drainers  have  proved  its 
subterranean  existence  where  there  was  not  the  least  trace 
on  the  surface.  In  the  account  of  Naworth  Castle,  in 
Hutchinson's  Cumberland,  is  the  following  note. — "  On  im- 
proving some  peat  moss,  about  a  mile  south-east  of  ihe 
castle,  found  a  road  (Roman  Maiden  Way)  about  twelve  feet 
broad,  laid  with  large  stones,  nearly  five  feet  under  tiie 
surface  ;    the  direction  nearly  north  and  south." 

(190  yards.)  *  At  450  yards  it  leaves  the  bog  at  the  gate 
on  the  north  side,  and  enters  into  a  large  square  field 
belonging  to  the  Kilhill  Farm.  The  road  seems  to  remain 
undisturbed  at  this  gate.  In  passing  through  this  field  it 
crosses  a  piece  of  meadow  which  has  been  drained.  Some 
of  the  drains  cut  through  the  buried  road,  leaving  little 
doubt  as  to  its  line.  There  is  a  heap  of  stones  lying  at 
present  which  have  been  gathered  from  the  drains.  Detached 

'  In  order  to  bdliCata  the  examinuioii      thought  detinble  t 
of  the  line  hy  aay  tutiqiury,  who  may  ™it      between  the  riw 
Ihe  lomlilies  here  noticed,  it  hu   been      in  thii  nurey. 
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stones  still  appear  on  the-  surface  of  the  ground.  On  the 
north  side  of  this  field  it  passes  on  the  east  side  of  a  small 
moond,  irhicli  has  been  partly  carted  away,  and  which  may 
hare  been  the  site  of  a  small  watch-tower. 

(400  yards.)  At  850  yards  it  crosses  the  pubhc  road  to 
Gilsland.  Here  it  enters  the  Slack-house  ground,  where  a 
gateway  haa  been  left  in  the  stone  fence.  It  passes  along 
^e  east  side  of  a  small  plantation,  where  it  is  now  used  for 
the  cart-road.  It  appears  to  have  been  undisturbed.  It 
then  enters  the  comer  of  another  field  belonging  to  the  Slack- 
house  Farm,  where  it  has  been  raised  considerably  above 
the  adjoining  ground,  leaving  unquestionable  traces  of  its 
prt^ress. 

(400  yards.)  At  1250  yards  it  enters  Lordsgate  meadow, 
and  passes  through  the  north-east  comer,  which  was  drained 
about  ihree  years  since.  Several  of  the  drains  intersected 
the  Way,  and  produced  a  large  quantity  of  stones.  These 
drains,  showing  such  manifest  traces  of  the  Way,  are  decisive 
against  Mr.  Hutchinson's  statement  as  to  its  passing  to  the 
north  from  Carvorran,  unless  we  admit  that  there  have  been 
two  lines  of  Roman  road  each  called  the  Maiden  Way. 

(180  yards.)  At  1430  yards  it  eaters  the  Waterhead  Fell, 
at  the  south-west  comer,  and  runs  for  several  hundred  yards 
on  the  east  side  of  the  stone  wall,  which  forma  the  western 
boundary  of  the  FelL  The  Way  here  is  considerably  raised 
above  the  adjoining  ground,  and  in  some  places  shows  a 
ditch  on  the  east  side.  It  passes  over  the  summit  of  a 
barren  and  mossy  ridge  about  the  middle  of  this  FelL  I 
have  thou^t  it  necessary  to  be  thus  explicit  at  starting,  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  I  maintain  that  it 
has  proceeded  to  the  north  from  Birdoswald.  The  general 
aspect  of  this  Fell  is  singularly  bleak  and  wild,  with  Utde  to 
arrest  the  attention,  except  now  and  then  the  whirring  of  a 
startled  brood  of  grouse,  the  melancholy  whistle  of  the  plover, 
or  the  solitary  scream  of  the  curlew. 

From  the  south-west  corner  of  this  Fell,  a  ditdi,  or  syke, 
proceeds  up  the  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  Maiden  Way,  and 
aims  to  the  north-east  This  ditch  appears  to  accompany 
the  Maiden  Way  as  far  as  the  Scottish  border.  It  often 
crosses  it,  being  sometimes  on  the  east  side,  and  at  other 
timea  on  the  wast  of  it.  It  generally  has  a  low  rampart, 
probably  formed  by  the  earth  cast  out  of  the  ditcl^  ,9^^^^^ 
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one  Eide  of  it,  and  in  some  places  it  appears  to  have  had  a 
rampart  on  each  side.  Near  the  place  where  this  ditch 
crosses  the  river  Eirkheck  I  lately  found  an  ancient  stone 
weapon,  resembling  a  large  chisel,  about  a  foot  long.  This 
ditch  maj  possibly  have  been  a  line  of  defence  at  some  early 
period,  and  the  Komans  may  have  followed  it  as  a  guide ;  or 
it  may  have  formed  an  ancient  boundary  line  between 
the  counties  of  Comherland  and  Northumberland.  As  it 
occurs  so  often  in  this  surrey,  I  shall  call  it,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, the  "  Ancient  Ditch." 

(900  yards.)  At  2330  yards  it  entens  the  Snowdoo  Close 
out-pasture  at  the  point  where  the  stone  wall  terminates, 
and  where  the  rail  fence  commences.  In  this  field  it  is  also 
raised,  and  has  bad  a  ditch  od  the  west  side  of  it.  Here 
we  escape  from  the  bleakness  of  the  Fell  range,  uid  look 
down  upon  the  green  meadows  and  woodland  glades  of  the 
Tale  of  the  river  King. 

(860  yards.)  Pursuing  its  way  through  some  small  enclo- 
sures, at  3190  yards,  it  arrives  at  the  rapid  river  King, 
rattling  along  down  its  rocky  ravine,  and  crosses  it  a  short  way 
above  the  Slittery  ford.  The  north  bank  of  the  rirer  is 
very  steep  at  the  point  of  crossing  tukd  would  afibrd  ample 
scope  for  the  engineering  powers  of  the  Romans.  There  is 
an  immense  quantity  of  stonra  lying  on  the  north  bank,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  haTe  formed  part  of  a 
bridge  or  not,  as  a  large  bed  of  freestone  rock  crosses  the 
river  at  the  same  place.  I  could  find  no  traces  of  Boman 
masonry,  and  yet  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  must  have  been  a  bridge. 
Here  the  Maiden  Way  enters  into  the  Ash  low-pasture,  and 
the  cart-road  joins  it  immediately  on  the  bank  and  passes 
along  it.  The  northern  bank  of  the  river  is  covered  vrith  small 
bushes,  and  vrinds  around  the  Shttery  Ford  field. 
.  (550  yards.)  At  3740  yards  it  enters  the  Ash  FelL  The 
way  is  very  distinct  just  within  the  gate  on  the  north  side, 
and  shows  a  row  of  edging-stones  on  each  side.  The  row 
on  the  west  side  is  about  16  yards  long.  The  road  here 
has  been  15  feet  wide.  The  stones  have  been  plated  so  as 
to  form  an  incline  from  the  crown  to  the  side,  many  of  them 
being  raised  at  the  end  nearest  the  centre,  and  resting  upon 
the  ends  of  those  that  are  nearer  the  crown  of  the  road. 
These  would  undoubtedly  be  the  foundation  stones  <^  the 
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road,  and  would  be  covered  with  gravel  or  broken  Btones. 
Here  the  road  has  been  deddedly  only  15  feet  wide.  From 
Hutchinson,  it  appears  that  in  ^e  parish  of  Meknerby  it  is 
"uniformly  21  feet  wide,  and  the  road  is  laid  with  large 
stones  so  as  to  be  di£Scult  for  horses  to  pass  it."  And  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkland  it  is  said  to  be  "in  many  places  of 
the  breadth  of  8  yards."  Can  it  have  been  wider  on  the 
south  aide  of  the  Roman  wall  than  on  the  north  1  There 
are  several  good  traces  in  the  Ash  ground.  It  has  been 
intersected  in  different  places  by  the  drains  which  have  been 
lately  made. 

In  pursuing  its  course  over  Spade  Adam  High  Fell  it  also 
leavee  some  good  traces  in  crossing  the  drains  on  the  north 
side.  The  track  of  the  way  across  this  Fell  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  Little  Beacon  Tower,  being  about 
2000  yards  from  it  In  Spade  Adam  Meadow  also  the 
driers  cut  through  it  in  several  places,  finding  the  bed  of 
stones  thickest  where  the  peat  moss  was  deepest  and  softest. 
It  crosses  a  deep  ditch,  or  beck,  in  this  meadow,  near  a  drain 
mouth,  and  shows  a  section  of  the  road,  on  the  edge  of  the 
ditch. 

(2260  yards.)  It  passes  along  on  the  east  side  of  Spade 
Adam  (Speir  Adam  or  Speir  Edom)  farm-house,  and  at  6000 
yards  enters  a  field  called  "  The  Nursery."  A  notion  that 
the  name  may  preserve  the-tradition  of  its  use  for  rearing 
trees  by  the  Romans  is  wholly  conjectural  Gsesar,  in 
his  desmption  c^  Britain,  says  that  there  is  timber  of  every 
kind  which  is  found  in  Gaul  except  beech  and  fir,  and 
there  are  some  aged  beeches  now  standing  in  it  It  is 
situated  on  gently  rising  ground  with  the  slope  facing  to  the 
south,  or  the  full  power  of  the  mid-day  sun.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Roman  soldier  was  not  only  em- 
ployed in  constructing  military  works,  but  was  also  engaged 
in  various  useful  occupations,  so  that  he  became  the  instructor 
as  well  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Britons.  Nuts,  acorns,  and 
crabs,  were  almost  all  the  variety  of  vegetable  food  indige- 
nous to  our  island.  It  is  said  that  cherries  were  introduced 
into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  a.d.  55.  Gibbon  says,  "  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  articles, 
either  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  reign,  which  were  succes- 
sively imported  into  Europe  from  the  East  ^^d  that  almost 
all  the  flowers,  the  herbs,  and  the  fruits  that  grow  in  our 
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European  gardens  are  of  foreign  extraction."  He  mentions 
the  apple,  the  apricot,  and  the  peach.  He  speaks  also  of 
the  naturalisation  of  the  vine,  the  flax,  and  the  artificial 
grasses,  and  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  thera  into  the 
vestem  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  natives  of  the  provinces  to  improve  them. 

(190  yards.)  At  6190  yards  it  enters  the  pasture  called 
"  the  GUalees  Beacon,"  °  near  an  old  quarry,  and  is  traced 
in  many  of  the  drains  as  it  passes  up  the  side  of  the 
hill. 

(500  yards.)  At  6690  y^ds  it  approaches  some  ground- 
vrorks,  being  ite  first  introduction  to  what  may  be  considered 
as  classic  ground.  They  are  now  almost  level  with  the 
surrounding  surface,  but  rem^kably  distinguished  fi*om  it  by 
the  fresh  green  tint  of  the  herbage.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
road  are  the  foundations  of  a  rectangular  building  21  yards 
long,  and  1 6  yards  broad.  It  appears  to  have  been  protected 
on  the  east  side  by  the  "  Ancient  Ditch  "  which  crosses  the 
Maiden  Way  here,  and  by  a  slack  or  small  ravine  on  the 
north  and  west  sides.  On  the  west  side  of  the  road  there  is 
a  small  enclosure  with  ramparts  of  earth  and  stone,  which  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  Here  probably  a  body  of  Itoman 
soldiers  would  be  placed  to  supply  a  succession  of  sentinels 
to  man  the  watch-towers  in  this  district  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  there  seems  to  be  a  Une  of  what  may  be 
called  Mile  Castles  on  the  Maiden  Way,  such  as  we  find  on 
the  Itoman  vrall,  and  this  is  the  first  which  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  distinctly,  although  others  may  have  been  passed, 
whose  foundations  from  various  causes  may  have  entirely 
disappeared.  The  foot  road  across  the  wastes  from  Gilsland 
passes  along  the  Maiden  Way  here. 

The  road  has  been  traversing  rising  ground  since  it  crossed 
the  river  King,  and  has  now  attained  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion. The  Bur&ce  of  the  country  consequently  begins  to  be 
more  open,  and  the  views  to  the  south  and  west  are  more 
enlarged.  The  vales  disclose  their  interesting  beauties,  and 
every  object  exhibits  a  lively  and  pleasing  aspect.  Even 
here,  dreary  and  weather-worn  as  are  these  heathy  uplands, 
some  herbs  of  grace  are  found    to    breathe   of  loveliness, 

*  QiUleei  111*7  b«  derived  from  the  the  nlley  itnlf,  mod  Im^  s  field,  dale,  or 
Celtie,  fpU,  water,  which  oftea  denotea  a  lee.  This  derintioti  KOcordawoU  with  th* 
brook  in  ft  nurow  Talk;,  or  Bometimea      appearance  of  tbe  « 
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whilst  they  overlay  the  cold  bare  scalp  with  flowers.  Here  we 
hare  the  lowly  TormentiUa  reptans  diedding  the  light  of  its 
yellow  stars,  with  its  delicately  peocilled  petals  peeping  out, 
DO  taller  than  the  tuif  on  which  it  grows.  And  here  we 
have  the  wild  thyme  also  breathing  its  aromatic  odour  through 
the  fresh  breezes  which  sweep  around  the  hills,  and  xaako 
each  respiration  rich  with  new  draughts  of  hfe.  Here  is  an 
inexhaustible  field  for  the  botanist,  but  especially  among  the 
mosses,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens. 

In  the  south-west  comer  of  this  pasture  are  two  large 
conical  tumuli,  very  much  resembling  the  "  Twin  Barrow " 
described  by  Sir  K.  C  Hoare  in  his  account  of  his  Antiquarian 
researches  among  the  Barrows  in  Wiltshire.  They  are 
about  thirty-five  yards  distant  from  each  other.  The  one 
is  larger  than  the  other,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  fosse 
surrounding  them,  although  it  has  been  nearly  filled  up  by 
the  moss.  The  larger  or  western  one  is  about  thirty-five 
yards  in  the  slope  on  the  south  side,  which  is  the  steepest 
and  best  defined,  and  about  150  yards  around  the  iMise, 
being  aipparently  full  of  stones,  some  of  which  appear  to  be 
of  large  dimensions.  The  eastern  or  smaller  tumulus  is  about 
twenty-four  yards  in  the  slope,  on  the  south-west  side,  and 
about  130  yards  round  the  base.  No  stones  are  visible  in 
iL  The  soil  of  which  they  are  formed  is  of  a  peaty  nature, 
and  covered  with  stunted  heather. 

The  evidences  which  we  possess  of  the  national  character 
and  habits,  and  of  the  various  degrees  of  civilisation  of  the 
aborigines  of  Great  Britain,  are  derived  from  their  ancient 
dwellings  and  sepulchres  ;  from  cromlechs,  barrows,  cairns, 
and  tumuli ;  from  their  weapons,  ornaments  and  pottery ; 
and  from  the  remains  of  their  agricultural  implements  ;  all  of 
which  afford  abundant  indications  of  the  barbarism  as  well  as 
the  civilisation  which  surrounded  the  homes  of  our  forefathers. 
The  raising  of  mounds  of  earth  or  stone  over  the  remains  of 
the  dead  is  a  practice  which  may  be  traced  in  all  countries 
to  the  remotest  times.  The  simplest  idea  l^t  can  be 
su^ested  to  account  for  its  origin  is,  that  as  the  little  heap 
of  earth  displaced  by  the  interment  of  the  body  would  become 
the  earliest  monument  by  which  the  survivors  were  reminded 
of  departed  friends  ;  so  the  increase  of  this  by  artificial  means 
into  the  form  of  the  gigantic  banxpw  would  naturaJly  suggest 
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-itself  aa  the  first  mark  of  distinction  to  the  honoured  dead 
To  this  simplest  construction  the  term  harrow  should  be 
ezolusiTelj  rraerred,  while  the  tumulus  is  distinguished  by 
its  circular  form.  Sir  E.  C.  Hoare  has  distinguished  fourteen 
different  kinds  of  barrows  in  his  "  Ancient  Wiltshire."  * 

If  these  two  mounds  were  examined  they  would  probably 
be  found  to  consist  internally  chiefly  of  an  artificial  structurs 
of  atone — a  cairn,  in  fact,  covered  over  vnth  earth.  On 
Teachiog  the  centre  a  cromlech  or  a  kistvaen,  t.  e.  a  coffin 
formed  of  separate  slabs  of  stone,  might  be  found  with  its 
iisual  sepulcluBl  contents,  and  most  probably  accompanied 
witii  rehcs  of  importance  corresponding  with  the  nu^nitude 
of  the  superincumbent  earth-pyramid. 

The  earhest  tumuli,  i.  e.,  the  tumuli  of  the  "stone  period," 
genendty  contain  hammers  of  stone,  hatchets,  chisels,  knives, 
&h-hooKB,  horses'  teeth,  and.  bones  of  dogs,  stags,  elks,  and 
wild  boars  ;  spear  and  arrow  heads  of  flint  or  bone  ;  personal 
ornaments  made  of  amber,  pierced  shells,  stones,  beads  made 
of  horn  or  bone,  such  as  are  now  found  among  the  Tahitians, 
the  New  Zealanders,  the  Red  Indians  of  America,  and  the 
modem  Esquimaux.  The  long  barrow,  formed  like  a 
gigantic  grave,  appears  from  its  most  common  contents  to  be 
the  sepulchral  memorial  belonging  to  this  era.  It  is  destitute 
of  weapons  belonging  to  the  bronze  period. 

The  tumuU  of  the  "  bronze  period,"  besides  the  above 
contents,  often  contain  a  sort  of  semicircular  knife,  resembling 
a  sickle ;  double-edged  swords,  daggers,  shields ;  diadems, 
liair-pinB,  combs,  armlets,  brooches ;  small  vases  of  gold, 
silver  goblets ;  small  figures  of  birds ;  scissors,  in  their  form 
like  those  of  the  present  day ;  rings  or  cirdets  of  various 
dimensions  and  designs,  some  having  evidently  served  to 
encircle  the  waist  or  the  head,  others  the  neck,  the  arm  and 
the  finger ;  and  various  other  articles  exhibiting  considerable 
skill  in  the  manufacture,  and  a  peculiar  taste  in  ornamental 
designs,  serving  to  distinguish  them  fi'om  those  of  a 
succeeding  age. 

Whenever  a  sepulchral  urn  is  found,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  in  itself  a  proof  of  some  degree  of  progress.  The  earliest 
of  these  however  are  of  the  rudest  possible  description.  They 
are  bshioned  with  the  hand,  of  coarse  clay,  by  workmen 
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i^fnant  of  the  tuming'rlathe  or  vfaeel  of  the  potter.  Thej 
are  generally  extremely  unsymmetrical,  merely  dried  in  the 
stm,  without  any  attempt  at  design,  and  devoid  of  otnamenL 
But  at  a  later  period,  the  urn  ia  found  neatly  £ishioued 
into  Tfurious  and  graceful  forma,  and  ornamented  mth 
different  pattema  of  linea,  traced  by  some  instrument  on 
tine  soil  clay,  after  which  the  ressel  has  been  baked  with 
fire. 

The  aepulchral  monuments  of  the  earliest  perioda,  with 
their  accompanying  weapons  and  implements,  are  not  peculiar 
to  Britain  ;  nor  indeed  are  they  at  all  so  common  in  England 
as  on  many  parts  of  the  contment  of  Burope.  They  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  the-  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  They  are  found  in  Holland, 
Brittany,  and  Portugal,  and  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
mainland  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  They  are,  in  &ct, 
the  monuments  of  a  rude  and  thinly  scattered  people,  who 
subsisted  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  whose  imperfect 
implements  totally  incapacitated  them  from  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  those  countries,  encumbered  as  they  were 
then  by  vast  forests,  which  bade  defiance  to  their  imperfect 
implements  and  simple  arts ;  and  they  are  scarcely  ever 
discovered  far  inland,  unless  in  the  vicinity  of  some  large 
river  or  lake.  Those,  however,  in  this  district  have  this 
distii^guishing  feature,  that  they  are  situated  nearly  midway 
between  the  east  and  west  seas,  and  occupy  a  position  almost 
(Ml  the  veiy  backbone  of  this  part  of  Britain. 

About  a  mile  westward  from  these  tumuli  are  three  latge 
caima,  in  Askerton  Park,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mollen 
Wood.  They  are  situated  near  each  other,  and  are  constructed 
of  large  stenes.  The  cairn  is  only  another  and  more  artificial 
form  of  tumulus,  and  is  frequency  found  in  combination  with 
the  latter.  The  tumulus  may  be  considered  a  mound  of  earth, 
while  the  cum  is  a  mound  of  stones.  Pennant,  in  his  voya^ 
to  the  Hebrides,  speaking  of  cairns,  says,  "  These  piles  may 
be  justly  supposed  to  have  been  proportioned  in  size  to  the 
rank  of  the  person,  or  to  his  popularity ;  the  people  of  a 
whole  district  aseembled  to  show  their  respect  to  the  deceased, 
and  by  an  active  honouring  of  his  memory,  soon  accumulated 
heaps  equal  to  those  that  astonish  us  at  this  time.  But  these 
honours  were  not  merely  those  of  the  day ;  as  long  as  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  existed,  not  a  passenger  went  by 
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mthout  adding  a  stone  to  the  heap  ;  they  supposed  it  would 
be  an  honour  to  the  dead,  and  acceptable  to  his  manes.  To 
this  moment  there  is  a  proverbial  expression  among  the 
Highlanders  allusive  to  the  old  practice  ;  a  suppliant  Trill  tell 
his  patron,  curri  mi  dock  er  do  chame  (I  will  add  a  stone  to 
your  cairn),  meaning,  when  you  are  no  more  I  will  do  aU 
possible  honour  to  your  memory."  The  tops  of  caima  were 
also  possibly  used  as  high  places  of  sacrifice.  Monuments  like 
these  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  and  impress  the  mind 
no  less  by  their  intrinsic  interest  as  the  creations  of  human 
genius,  than  by  the  remote  antiquity  with  which  they  are 
associated,  and  as  their  long-buried  mysteries  present  them- 
selves so  frequently  in  the  course  of  this  survey,  I  trust  this 
digression  may  be  readily  pardoned. 

(400  yards.)  Returning  to  the  Maiden  Way  we  find  that 
at  7090  yards  it  arrives  at  the  Little  Beacon  Tower,  leaving 
an  excellent  track  over  all  this  hilly  ground.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  tower  was  the  work  of  the  Romans. 
It  has  evidently  been  a  mountain  post  for  a  body  of  Ronaan 
sentinels.  It  is  placed  on  the  western  side  of  the  road.  It 
has  been  18  feet  square  on  the  outside,  and  the  walls  have 
been  3  feet  thick.  The  entrance  has  been  on  the  north  dide. 
The  lower  part  of  the  walls  (about  6  feet  high)  is  still 
standing,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  the  stones  which  have 
fallen  down  fi^m  the  higher  part  of  the  tower.  The  Roman 
ashlars  are  numerous.  The  situation  of  this  tower  has 
probably  been  a  forest  at  some  former  period,  as  appears 
from  the  many  large  trunks  of  trees  which  are  dug  out  of 
the  adjacent  peaty  ground.  Oibbon  says,  "  the  spirit  of 
improvement  had  passed  the  Alps,  and  been  felt  even  in 
the  woods  of  Britain,  which  were  gradually  cleared  away 
to  open  a  free  space  for  convenient  and  elegant  habitations. 
It  is  now  an  almost  barren  moor,  of  a  very  forbidding  aspect, 
and  seemingly  protected  by  its  natural  barriers  from  the 
encroachment  of  hostile  armies.  The  prospect  from  this 
tower  is  very  extensive.  It  might  exchange  signals  with 
most  of  the  stations  on  the  western  part  of  the  Roman  WaU, 
and  with  many  points  on  the  Maiden  Way  to  the  south  of 
Birdoswald,  and  also  with  nearly  all  the  detached  Roman 
stations  and  encampments  in  Cumberland. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  west  side  of  this  tower, 
at  the  extreme  point  of  this  high  ridge  of  land,  are  some 
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traces  of  foundations,  which  are  generally  called  "  The 
Beacon."  When  the  office  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches 
was  appointed,  a.d.  1296,  beacons  were  ordered  to  be  raised 
in.  different  parts  of  the  country. 
This  was  then  called  "  Spade  Adiua 
Top."  These  foundations  are  very 
insular,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
annexed  plan,  tiie  measurements 
being  in  yards.  (Scale  30  yards 
to  an  indi.)  They  are  full  of  stones 
which  are  covered  with  turf  0: 
the  north  wall  is  a  small  mound  ( 
stones  about  4  yards  in  diameter, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  tower.  From 
this  summit,  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  extensive  pros- 
pects comes  under  the  eye,  including  a  large  part  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  signals  might  be  exchanged  to  a  vast  distance. 
All  the  lower  parts  of  Cumberland  appear  hke  a  vast  table 
beneath,  stretched  out  over  several  hundred  square  miles. 
Innumerable  rivulets  roll  their  streams  through  the  fertile 
vales,  while  the  rich  prolusion  of  hill  and  dale,  and  swelling 
eminences,  add  beauty  to  this  channing  prospect. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  "  The  Beacon  " 
are  the  foundations  of  a  tower,  li-om  which  this  part  of  the 
hill  is  called  "  TheTowerBrow."  It  has  been  a  building  with 
very  thidc  walls,  and  was 
taken  down  a  few  years  since 
to  build  the  adjoining  fences. 
It  was  15  yards  long  and.  8 
yards  broad,  and  situated 
within  the  south  side  of  an 
enclosure  or  stone  rampart 
of  the  shape  of  a  rhomboid 
35  yards  on  each  side.  (See 
plan,  scale  30  yards  to  an  inch.)  It  appears  to  have  had  a 
pistrina,  i.  e.  a  kiln  for  drying  corn,  on  the  north  side. 
A  stone  with  some  rude  tracings  or  mouldings  upon  it,  and 
which  may  possibly  have  been  part  of  a  door  or  window,  was 
taken  from  this  tower,  and  placed  in  the  stone  wall  on  the 
side  of  Uie  road  near  the  Wintershields,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen. 

The  "  Ancient  Ditch  "  passed  the  groundworks  or  Mile 
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Castle,  OQ  the  side  of  the  Beacon  pasture  below  the  Little 
Beacon  Tower ;  it  then  turned  down  the  hill  towards  the 
tumuli,  being  in  some  places  several  yards  wide  ;  it  passed 
round  the  tumuli  on  the  south  side,  then  ascended  the  hill 
to  the  Beacon,  thence  to  the  tower  on  the  Tower  Brow  ;  and 
proceeded  past  the  cairn  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tower 
Brow. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward  from  the  last-men- 
tioned tower,  is  a  small  conical  green  mound  like  a  tumulus. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  syke,  nearly  opposite 
the  Wintershields.  This  mound,  however  insignificant  it 
may  appear,  may  nevertheless  contain  the  rehcs  of  some 
Tower  Brow  chieftain  whose  bones  are  now  crumbled  into 
dust. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north-west  from  the  Tower  Brow, 
near  a  place  called  "  the  Birkbush,"  are  some  small  mounds 
full  of  black  slag,  where  the  smelting  of  iron  has  been 
carried  on  at  some  former  period.  Whether  these  mounds 
are  of  Homan  construction  is  certainly  doubtfid,  but  at  all 
events  they  point  to  a  period  after  the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  smelting  ores,  and  the  consequent  substitutioa  of  metallic 
implements  and  weapons  for  those  of  stone.  The  ore  has 
been  smelted  with  charcoal,  and  the  slag  is  therefore  very 
heavy,  a  great  part  of  the  iron  being  lefl  in  it.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  use  charcoal  now,  so  great  is  the  demand  for 
iron,  that  nearly  half  the  surface  of  our  island  must  be 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  wood  for  our  iron  manufacture 
alone.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  an 
attempt  was  made  to  smelt  iron  with  coal,  which  succeeded, 
and  tlie  Iron  trade,  which  had  been  almost  extinguished  for 
want  of  fuel,  revived,  and  progressed  with  the  most  astonishing 
rapidity. 

On  the  Tower  Brow,  and  other  hills  over  which  the 
Maiden  Way  passes,  may  be  seen  a  great  number  of  small 
circular  holes  or  pits.  They  are  generally  in  groups,  and 
range  in  a  continuous  line.  Can  they  have  been  the  dwellings 
of  some  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  district  "i  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  "  Ancient  Wiltsliire,"  describes  these 
earlier  habitations  as  pits  or  slight  excavations  in  the 
ground,  covered  and  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  by  boughs  of  trees  and  sods  of  turf ;  and  he  says 
that  occasionally  flint  arrow-heads  are  found,  mixed  with 
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bones  and  other  refuse,  indicatmg  their  connection  with  the 
earliest  races  whose  weapons  are  known  to  us.' 

On  leaving  the  Little  Beacon  Tower,  the  Maiden  Way 
continues  in  the  same  straight  line  forwards  to  the  north- 
west OCTOBs  the  moor,  the  footpath  from  Gilsland  passing 
^ong  it,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  150  yards  it  crosses  a 
road  to  the  peat  moss,  which  is  thickly  covered  with  stones 
at  the  point  of  crossing  but  on  no  other  part  of  it  About 
90  yar^  farther  onwards  it  crosses  the  ditch  which  divides 
the  Gilalees  Beacon  pasture  from  the  undivided  common  called 
"  the  Side  Fell"  This  ditdi  appears  to  have  been  crossed 
by  a  small  arch,  or  a  large  conduit,  as  there  is  a  great 
number  of  large  stones,  both  fli^tones  and  ashlers,  and  on 
the  south  side  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  wall.  On  the 
north  side  of  tius  ditch  the  way  is  very  distinctly  marked  for 
about  fifty  yards^  being  raised  about  two  feet,  and  being 
about  twelve  feet  wide.  The  edging  stones  seem  to  have 
been  removed.  On  clearing  away  the  rubbish  in  several 
places,  I  could  find  no  edging  stones,  except  in  one  place 
on  the  east  side,  where  I  found  three  lai^e  stones  like  edging 
stones,  one  of  them  being  about  three  feet  long. 

(390  yards.)  At  7480  yards  it  passes  two  rows  of  stones 
lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Way,  one  row  adjoining  the 
end  of  the  other.  Each  is  six  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad. 
They  appear  as  if  they  might  have  been  the  graves  of  two 
ctHnmon  soldiers,  and  the  rows  of  stones  laid  to  show  the 
spot  where  the  corpse  was  deposited.  To  some  readers 
these  minute  observations  may  appear  undeserving  of  notice. 
In  tracing  the  vestiges  of  ancient  occupation,  however,  the 
ffoiaUest  &cts  may  supply  evidence,  and  clum  attention. 

The  ground  about  tlus  place  is  very  sofi;,  mossy,  and. 
broken,  and  the  large  stones  of  the  Maiden'  Way  answer 
very  well  for  stepping-stones  for  foot-passengers.  The  most 
western  source  of  the  river  King  is  about  ibis  place. 

{440  yards.)  At  7920  yards  it  arrives  at  the  comer  of 
the  stone  wall  which  divides  the  Side  Fell  from  the  High- 
house  form.  From  this  point,  which  is  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  it  begins  to  descend  into  the  vale  of  Bewcaade.  About 
eighty  yards  on  the  east  side  of  the  comer  of  the  stone  wall 
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is  a  small  green  knowe,  easily  distinguialied  by  its  fresh 
greensward  from  the  adjoining  heath,  wiUi  the  ruins  of  a  small 
circular  watch-tower,  three  yards  in  diameter.  By  being  thus 
placed  it  commands  a  view  of  the  Little  Beacon  Tower  and 
the  Braes  Tower,  but  it  could  not  exchange  signals  with  the 
Station  at  Bewcastle. 

Another  Way  branches  off  here,  taking  a  course  a  little 
more  to  the  east,  and  aiming  for  the  Braes  Tower,  which 
stands  on  the  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
yalley.  It  passes  a  ruin  at  a  place  called  "  the  Side  ;  "  a 
pistrina  in  Bx)bert  Calvert's  mwidow  ;  the  Cold  Well  at  the 
foot  of  the  Breckony-brow ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  High 
Oakstock ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bush  Farm  buildings ;  and 
joins  the  Maiden  Way  again  at  the  DoUerline. 

(130  yards.)  At  8050  yards  the  Maiden  Way  enters  the 
comer  of  the  High-house  Meadow,  the  boundary  wall  being 
built  upon  it  for  the  last  130  yards.  .  Here  it  mak^  a  bend 
a  little  more  to  the  west,  and  makes  a  direct  aim  towards 
tiie  cairn  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tower  Brow.  The  wall, 
which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Side  Fell,  here  nuikes  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  east. 

(160  yards.)  At  8210  yards  it  enters  the  High-house 
pasture,  crossing  the  fence  about  fifly  yards  from  the  Side 
ground.  Here  the  footpath  across  the  wastes  from  Oilsland 
leaves  the  Maiden  Way.  At  the  point  where  the  Way 
crosses  the  fence,  there  appears  to  be  a  section  of  the  road 
still  left  in  the  middle  of  the  hedge,  which  is  visible  on  the 
northern  side.  There  is  a  watercourse  running  along  it,  eight 
inches  square,  and  paved  at  the  bottom.  The  stones  are 
thickly  coated  with  grey  and  brown  crust ;  and  it  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  the  work  of  the  Romans. 
'  (200  yards.)  At  8410  yards  it  reaches  the  summit  of  a 
Brown  knowe,  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  the  High-house 
Farm  buildings.  This  knowe  is  covered  with  short  stunted 
heather,  very  uneven,  and  abounds  with  large  grey  stones. 
From  this  Imowe  the  Maiden  Way  makes  a  turn  to  the 
north-east,  aiming  direct  for  the  Braes  Tower,  and  through 
the  Bush  buildings,  between  the  Bam  and  the  Byers.  There 
is  also  an  appe&rance  of  tibe  Way  being  continued  straight 
forwards  from  this  knowe  to  the  caim  on  the  top  of  the 
Tower  Brow,  which  is  distant  about  300  yards. 

This  caim  is  a  circular  heap  of  stones  abont  twenty  yards 
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in  diameter.  The  greater  part  of  the  stones  has  been 
carted  away  to  buUd  the  adjoining  fences.  The  prospect 
from  this  cairn  is  very  extensive,  being  bounded  by  the 
silvery  Solway  on  the  west,  and  on  the  north  by  the  bonnie 
blue  hills  which  form  a  barrier  between  England  and 
Scotland  about  fifty  miles  long.  A  sentinel  placed  near  this 
cairn  would  command  a  view  of  the  enemy's  movements  to 
a  very  great  distance  northwards.  Immediately  underneath, 
on  the  north,  lies  the  parish  of  Bewcastle,  abounding  in 
pastoral  and  romantic  scenery,  and  famed  for  many  brave 
heroes  who  in  the  days  of  yore  signalised  themselves  in 
defence  of  their  country.  A  short  way  down  the  steep 
declivity  on  the  north  side  of  this  cairn  is  a  fine  spring  of 
water  called  "  Hespie's  Well."  Can  this  Heapie  or  Hespec 
have  been  some  ancient  chieHain  in  this  district  ?  There  is 
a  cairn  of  great  magnitude  called  "  Hespec-raise,"  on  the 
summit  of  Castle  Carrock  Fell,  about  fifteen  znilea  from  this 
place. 

(260  y^rds.)  The  Maiden  Way  makes  a  turn  to  the  north- 
east from  the  Brown  knowe  towards  the  Braes  Tower,  passes 
about  eighty  yards  on  the  west-side  of  the  High-house,  and 
at  8670  yards  enters  the  Side  sheep  pasture,  about  forty  yards 
from  the  south-west  comer,  crossing  a  stone  boundary  wall, 
which  appears  to  be  made  of  quite  a  difierent  sort  of  stones 
at  the  point  of  crossing,  being  probably  made  from  the 
stones  which  had  been  used  for  the  road.  This  is  very 
evidently  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall.  From  this 
point  the  Way  descends  rapidly  among  the  varied  beauties 
of  the  vale  of  Bewcastle.  with  its  ch&let-like  farm-houses  far 
up  the  slopes  on  both  sides. 

We  may  now  diverge  for  a  short  distance  from  the  line, 
in  order  to  view  an  old  ruin  situated  about  200  yards  east- 
ward from  this  point  at  a  small  hamlet  called  the  Side. 
This  ruin  is  about  eighteen  yards  square,  covered  with 
turf,  and  in  no  part  exceeding  two  feet  in  height.  It 
is  on  the  east-side  of  the  branch  Maiden  Way,  which  passes 
close  to  it.  It  may  have  been  a  Mile  castle.  The  old  building 
was  taken  down  about  twenty  years  since,  and  the  stones 
were  used  in  the  newly  erected  dwelling-house  and  bam. 
Many  of  these  stones  have  an  antique  appearance.  It  had 
remarkably  thick  walls,  and  was  two  storied,  the  entrance 
being  from  the  north.    Some  strong  iron  chains  were  found 
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bj  the  masons,  with  links  about  two  feet  long.  It  is  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  steep  and  high  hill,  and  would  be  a  good 
place  for  a  watch-tower,  as  there  is  a  defile  on  the  south-east 
side  which  it  would  guard.  It  would  command  an  eztensive 
view  to  the  north,  being  in  iiill  view  of  the  station  at  Bew- 
castle,  but  not  visible  from  the  Little  Beacon  Tower. 

About  a  hundred  yards  below  the  Side,  on  the  edge  of  a 
small  mvine,  in  Robert  Calvert's  meadow,  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  pistrina.  Here  the  attention  of  the  antiquary 
must  be  arrested  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena 
of  vegetable  development — the  evolution  of  the  circinate 
Ironds  of  the  fem — a  plant  in  every  respect  associated  with 
elegance  and  beauty  of  form,  and  which  grows  veiy  luxu- 
riantly in  this  ravine. 

Skirting  past  the  south-east  comer  of  the  High-house  wood, 
the  Maiden  Way  crosses  the  Whitebeck  rivulet,  about  forty 
yards  below  the  gate  leading  out  of  the  HerdhiU  ;  it  leaves  a 
plot  of  stones  near  the  middle  of  the  White  Knowe,  and  a 
larger  quantity  may  serve  to  maxk  the  track  in  the  sod 
fence,  where  it  enters  into  the  Wood-head  closes. 

(1400  yards.)  At  10,070  yards  it  crosses  a  road  leading  to 
the  wastes,  at  the  distance  of  ninety  yards  from  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  Oakstock  ground.  This  road  to  the 
wastes  is  merely  a  cart<traok,  never  having  been  covered 
with  stones  to  the  east ;  but  to  the  west  there  is  a  branch 
Maiden  Way  from  this  point  to  the  station  at  Bewcastle,  and 
as  far  as  the  waste  road  follows  the  track  of  this  branch 
(nearly  SOO  yards)  it  is  thickly  covered  wiUi  stones  of  every 
shape  and  size,  which  have  never  been  broken  smaU. 

(280  yards.)  At  10,350  yards  it  arrives  at  a  farm-house 
called  "  the  Bush,"  which  appears  to  bear  the  marks  of  great 
antiquity  about  it,  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  certain 
condusion  as  to  what  it  may  have  been,  as  the  garden  and 
&nn-lnii]diags  have  been  placed  on  its  site.  There  appears 
to  have  been  a  rampart  on  the  south  side  of  the  garden, 
about  fifly  yards  long,  from  east  to  west,  with  a  small  round 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  stones  have  been  removed, 
and  the  occupier  stated  that  on  digging  the  garden  he  finds 
a  great  quantity  of  bones.  About  two  yeais  since,  he  added 
a  small  piece  of  ground  to  his  garden,  and  it  was  so  full  of 
stones,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  many  cart-loads  before 
he  could  dig  it  properly.     As  the  Romans  were  not  in  the 
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habit  of  burying  their  dead  within  their  dties  or  stations, 
this  may  probably  have  been  the  cemetery  for  the  station  at 
Bewcastle,  and  the  adjacent  towers  and  fortlets.  About  60 
yards  on  the  aouth-west  side  of  the  Bush  are  the  remains  of  a 
pistrina,  three  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  the 
highest  part,  the  stones  showing  strong  traces  of  the  fire. 
There  is  also  a  well  of  excellent  water  on  the  west  side. 

(300  yards.)  At  10,650  yards  it  reaches  another  remark- 
able ruin,  called  "  the  Dollerline,"  which  may  possibly  have 
been  another  Mile  castle.  The  foundations  show  it  to  have 
been  a  place  about  twelve  yards  long  and  eleven  yards  broad. 
They  are  now  covered  with  turf,  and  not  more  than  four  feet 
in  the  highest  part.  It  seems  to  have  been  protected  by  an 
outer  rampart  on  the  east,  west,  and  norUi  sides,  with  a 
pistrina  adjoining  the  outer  rampart  on  the  north  side.  The 
river  Rirkbeck,  a  purely  pastoral  stream,  flows  close  to  the 
east  and  north  sides,  and  must  have  been  crossed  here  by 
the  Maiden  Way,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  a  bridge.  This 
place  has  probably  been  a  fortress  to  defend  the  passage  of 
the  river.  The  other  way,  which  branched  off"  on  the  sunamit 
of  the  Side  Fell,  joins  here  again  ;  hence,  possibly,  the  name 
— de  altera  lined — Dollerline.  It  is  about  700  yards  abore 
the  station  at  Bewcastle.  On  the  east  side  of  the  way, 
between  the  Bush  and  the  Dollerline,  are  three  small  mounds 
of  stones,  which  may  have  been  either  the  foundations  of 
small  towers,  or  burial-places. 

The  Bush,  and  Dollerline  are  situated  at  the  head  of  an 
extensive  plain  which  would  be  well  adapted  for  the  different 
sorts  of  martial  exercise  of  the  Roman  warriors,  or  a  grand 
review.  At  the  head  of  the  plain  is  a  pretty  little  waterfall, 
and  &rther  up  the  river,  in  a  rather  secluded  comer,  is  one 
of  nature's  sqfter  scenes — the  union  of  two  lovely  winding 
glens,  through  which  the  rivers  Rirkbeck  and  Qreensbum 
pursue  their  whimpling  course — now  straying  rotmd  a  rocky 
scaur,  now  hiding  underneath  the  grassy  brows,  and  now 
playing  o'er  the  white  freestone  Unns,  till  at  last  they  unite 
their  murmuring  waters.  The  rugged  and  precipitate 
banks  on  each  side  are  covered  with  me  hazel  and  coppice, 
and  when  gladdened  by  thd  singing  birds  form  a  sweet 
and  peaceful  scene  of  rural  beauty. 

{To  bt  coKluniid.) 
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ON  THE   ADDITIONS  TO    THE    COLLECTION    OF    NATIONAL 
ANTIQUITIES  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  accessions  to  the  British  cotlection  during  the  past 
year  have  been  very  numerous,  and  they  include  many 
objects  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state  that  this  department  of  the  Museum  has 
received  presents  from  thirty-three  donors,  and  that  the 
number  of  additions  by  gift  and  purchase  exceeds  1270, 
being  more  than  double  tliat  in  the  previous  year. 

Two  ncquisitions  demand  special  notice,  both  comprising 
antiquities  of  various  periods.  The  first  is  the  interesting 
collection  of  antiquities  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Drummond, 
K.P. ;  consisting  of  British,  Roman,  fmd  Saxon  remans 
found  on  Farley  Heath,'  in  Surrey,  among  which  are  some 
British  and  Roman  coins  of  great  rarity  and  value.  The 
other  is  the  collection  formed  by  the  late  Br.  Mantell,  chiefly 
from  Sussex,  which  vas  obtained  by  purchase.  ,1  shidl  notice 
the  more  remarkable  objects  contained  in  these  two  groups 
under  the  class  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

Among  the  additions  made  to  Primeval  and  Celtic  anti- 
quities, tite  followiug  must  be  mentioned :  an  urn  from 
a  tumulus  in  Delamere  Forest,  Cheshire,  presented  by  Sir 
Fhihp  Egerton  ;  which  was  discovered  under  circumstances 
stated  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  Journal ;  *  three  urns 
found  in  a  tumulus  at  Alfnston  in  Sussex  f  several  stone 
celts  and  British  urns  found  in  the  same  county,  from 
the  Mantell  Collection,*  including  the  curious  ornamented 
cUy  ball  described  in  a  previous  volume,*  and  an  urn  found 
at  Felixstow  in  Suflblk. 

To  these  may  be  added  several  objects  found  in  Ireland ; 

'  An  iDtenatiiig  >eeatint  of  theM  dia-  ■  Arch.  Joam.,  iii,  1£7. 

onrarin  will  be  found  in  **  A  Record  of  *  I^obux  Arehieol.  Colleelions,  ii.  270. 

•  Vide  Boneeld'k  Histoi;  of  Level. 

*  Arch.  JoDm.  ix.  316. 
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especially  two  highly  finished  flint  knires,  a  beautifully 
formed  stone  hammer  head,  two  uma,  and  a  ball  formed  of 
hornblende  schist,  exhibiting  six  circular  faces  with  hollows 
between ;  which  greatly  reBembles  a,  ball  engraved  in 
Wilson's  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  (p.  139). 

The  Museum  has  also  acquired  several  bronze  celts  as 
well  as  specimens  of  the  metal  found  with  such  implements,^ 
viz,  one  from  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire,  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  Blake  ;'  several  found  at  Chrishall  or  Elmdon  in  Ei^x  ;' 
a  few  from  Farley  Heath,  Surrey  ;  and  a  lump  of  metal  found 
with  celts  at  Westwick  Row  in  Hertfordshire,  presented  by 
Mr.  John  Evans.  In  all  these  cases,  the  celts  appear  to  be 
either  unfinished  or  imperfectly  cast,  as  if  they  were  found  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  manufactured.  The  same  was 
the  case  in  the  discoveries  of  bronze  implements  '  at  Carlton 
Rode,  Norfolk ;  Westow,  Yorkshire ;  Romford,  Essex ; 
West  Halton,  Lincolnshire  ;  and  in  the  Isle  of  Aldemey. 
Most  of  the  latter  were  found  accompanied  by  lumps  of  metal 
which  had  been  assumed  to  be  the  residuum  of  the  melting- 
pot.  On  examining,  however,  the  specimens  acquired  by 
the  Museum  and  enumerated  above,  the  metal  will  be  seen 
to  be  pure  copper  ;  and  it  suggests  that  the  makers  of  the 
celts,  which  are  bronze,  must  have  themselves  mixed  in  the 
tin  as  required,  contrary  to  what  is  mentioned  of  the  Britons 
by  C»sar  ;  ^Mre  utuntur  importato." "  It  would  be  well  to 
examine  all  metallic  substances  found  with  such  remains, 
as  the  lumps  of  tin  would  perhaps  be  discovered  in  company 
with  the  copper. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  W.  Owen  Stanley  for 
some  interesting  bronze  objects  found  in  the  Island  of 
Anglesey  :  they  are  very  similar  to  Irish  gold  ornaments 
in  their  form,  and  were  found  on  a  spot  knovm  as  the  "  Irish- 
men's huts.'  "  I  should  also  men^on  some  gold  ornaments 
consisting  of  a  cupped  ring,  string  of  beads,  and  three 
counterfeit  cleft-rings  of  ancient  date,  all  found  in  Ireland,  as 
well  as  several  celts  of  rare  form." 

A  very  interesting  addition  was  made  to  later  Celtic 
antiquities  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gray  of  Liver- 

•  Arch.  Joum.  x.  348.  ■  Da  Bella  Gallica,  1!b.  v. 
1  Mr.  Neville's  Sepukbn  Exponla,  p.  2.  >  Arch.  Jonm.,  x.  S67. 

*  Vide  Arch.  Jooin.,  ix.  302,  x.  69.  '  Simikr  to  Arch.  Jouni,  it.  329, 
■nd  Jmm  of  Arch.  Anoc,  iii  9.                    FijL  6.  /  '  I 
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pool  It  is  the  well-known  beaded  tore  and  bronze  bowl 
found  in  Xiochar  Moss,  Dumfriesshire.*  A  bronze  buckle 
of  the  same  period  has  been  acquired,  which  was  found  on 
the  South  Downs  * :  it  retains  traces  of  enamel,  and  is  very 
simUar  to  some  of  the  objects  found  at  Folden  Hill  and 
Stanwick. 

Of  Celtic  art  of  a  still  more  recent  date  some  interesting 
specimens  have  been  added  from  Ireland.  They  eonsist  of 
brooches  of  bronze  and  iron,  buckles,  fragments  of  croziers 
and  ornaments,  which,  though  contemporaneous  with  the 
Saxon  remains  in  England,  are  quite  distinct  from  them  in 
the  stjle  of  their  omamentatiou  and  workmanship. 

The  additions  to  the  Roman  portion  of  the  collection  have 
been,  as  usual,  numerous.  The  most  important  of  them  is 
the  sarcophagus  discovered  in  Haydon  Square,  Minories, 
and  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  incumbent  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parish,  together  with  the  lid  of  the  leaden 
coffin  foimd  within  it.  Ample  notices  of  this  interesting 
discovery  have  appeared  in  the  ArcbsBological  Journal,  x., 
255  ;  Smith's  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  iii.,  p.  46  ;  and 
Journal  of  the  British  Archieological  Association,  rot.  iz. 
A  sepulchral  inscription  found  at  Lincoln  has  been  presented 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Trollope.  It  is  represented  on  the  next 
page.  Itrecords  J\dins  Valerius  Pudens,  son  of  Julius,  of  the 
Claudian  tribe  and  a  native  of  Savia ;  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  soldier  of  the  second  legion  and  of  the  century  of 
Dossennus  Proculus,  and  to  have  lived  thirty  years,  two 
of  them  as  a  pensioner." 

Some  interesting  sepulchral  antiquities  were  presented  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Shiffner,  discovered  in  and  around  a 
stone  sarcophagus  found  at  Westergato,  near  Chichester. 
They  consist  of  pottery,  fragments  of  a  mirror,  a  glass  bottle, 
and  two  enamelled  ^^u/te.  A  group  of  the  pottery  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  ware  is  of  a 
pale  colour,  and  has  suffered  considerably  from  the  damp  of 
the  earth  in  which  it  has  lain.  The  mirror  appears  to  have 
been  square.  The  vases  as  well  as  the  sarcophagus  exhibit 
great  similarity  to  the  sepulchral  deposit  which  was  found  at 

■  EagimTad  in  ArcbKologi*,  nisum.  pi.  *  LincolD  Volume,  p.  xx^ix     For  iii' 

{y    Sm  Arch.  Jnarn.,  iiL  1£9  ;  tbe  tore  acriptianB  of  k  aiiDiltkr  form,  lee  SteiiMr, 

«■■  exhibited  at  the  LiDCoinnweting.  Oodix  Inter.  SAeiu.  No*.  31fiaiid433. 

*  Arab.  Joqth.  x.  259.  .             , 
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Avisfordiin  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Westergate,  and 
which  has  been  lately  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Chichester  Philoaophiral  Society  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Reynell. 

The  collection  presented  by  Mr.  Drummond  is  very  rich 
in  enamelled  ornaments,  including  brooches,  studs,  handles, 
and  other  things  so  en- 
riched. The  most  re- 
markable are  the  two 
stands  resting  on  four 
legs,  which  are  here  re- 
presented. They  are 
enamelled  red,  blue,  and 
green,  aod  appear  to 
have  been  intended  to 
support  the  delicate  am- 
phora-shaped glass  yases  H^b>i.i„b 
which  are  occasionally 
found,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  contained  precious 
tmguents.  Some  frag- 
ments of  bronze  orna- 
ments, from  near  Devizes, 
partly  enamelled,  were 
given  to  the  Museum  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Wilton.« 

A  considerable  number 
of  potter's  marks  on  so- 
called  "  Samian  "  ware 
were  purchased  at  the 
sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Price's 
collection.  Several  hand- 
bricks  have  been  pre- 
sented   by    Mr.  Arthur 

TroUope,   found   in  Lin-  Eiuin»d]«i  stand..  F«-iiwH«th 

colnshire,     and     bearing 

unmistakeable  evidence  of  their  having  been  employed  to 
support  pottery  while  baJdng.'  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Beale  for  a  clay  cylinder,  evidently  intended  for  the  same 
purpose,  found  with  other  Roman  remains  at  Oundle,  in 
Northamptonshire. 
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Among  other  remaiDS  of  this  period  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  an  iron  da^er  in  a  bronze  sheath,"  found  in  the 
Thames ;  a  bronze  figure  of  Cupid  irom  Haynford,'  in 
Norfolk  ;  a  rery  beantuul  glass  vessel  found  at  Colchester,' 
from  the  Mnntell  Collection ;  variouB  Roman  vessels  of 
earthenware  found  on  the  borders  of  Hertfordahire,  in 
Suffolk,  and  at  Colchester,  and  several  white-metal  vessels 
found  at  Icklingham  in  Suffolk. 

With  regard  to  Saxon  antiquities,  a  branch  of  British 
archseology  in  which  the  Museum  is  especiallj  deficient,  a 
very  welcome  accession  is  to  be  found  in  those  presented 
by  Viscount  Folkestone.  They  are  the  result  of  the 
excavations  conducted  by  Mr.  Akerman  on  Harnham  Hill, 
near  Salisbury,  and  are  especially  valuable  on  account  of 
the  carefiil  and  scientific  manner  in  which  that  gentle- 
man conducted  his  researches.  A  detailed  account  of  them 
will  shortly  appear  in  the  ArchEeoIogia.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Josiah  Goodwyn  for  several  iron  weapons 
discovered  at  Hamham  previously  to  Hr.  Akerman's 
excavations.  A  few  Eent^  antiquities  of  this  period 
were  included  in  the  Mantell  Collection,  as  well  as  some 
interesting  relics  from  Sussex.    Among  the  latter  should  be 

noticed  the  gold  ring  found  at  Bormer,' 

of  which  a  representation  is  annexed. 

Its  similarity  to  the  gold  ornaments 
'  found  at  Soberton,^  with  coins  of  William 
I  the  Conqueror,  seems  to  preclude  our 

attributing  this  object   to   an   earlier 

period. 

Two  urns  and  bronze  ornaments  from 

Quarrington  in  Lincolnshire,  have  been 

presented   by  the   Rev.   E.  Trollope ; 

another  urn,  from  Fensthorpe,  in 
Norfolk,  by  Mr.  Greville  Chester ;  and  a  circular  brooch 
from  Fairford  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Westwood. 

The  singular  copper  dish  found  at  Chertsey  has  been 
acquired  for  the  Museum.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  an 
inscription  on  its  rim,  published  in  the  Arehaeologia  *  by  Mr. 

*  EnsnTsd    in   AxA.  JaartL  x.  2S9,  '  Smith's  CotlectuM,  iL  pi.  li*.  Sg,  B. 

where  the  defcriptiou  of  the  two  dagger-  '  Konfield'a  Lewes,  pi.  ii.  fig.  t. 

dMKths    baa    bean  inadmicatlr  tnuis-  '  Arch.  Jour.,  vili  ICM). 

poaed  in  the  plate.  <  V<^  i 

'  JoDm.  of  Arch.  Aiaoe.  ii.  346. 
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Kemble,  who  considers  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  Saxon  Runes 
aud  uncial  letters.  The  interpretation  of  the  inscription 
does  not  seem  wholly  satis&ctory :  it  greatly  resembles  an 
aichaic  Sclavonic  inscription,  but  it  has  not  been  decy- 
phered  by  any  of  those  conversant  with  the  languages  of 
that  class. 

The  additionB  mad^  to  the  Medieval  Collection  have  been 
of  considerable  interest.  Among  those  connected  with 
England,  either  by  the  place  of  their  discovery  or  by  their 
workmanship,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  enamelled 
bowl  found  near  Sudbury,  Suffolk,'  and  presented  to  the 
Uuseum  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Upcher.  It  appears  to  be  the 
lower  part  of  a  ciborium  or  receptacle  for  the  host,  and 
greatly  resembles  one  of  these  vessels  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.*  The  body  of  the  bowl 
is  ornamented  with  enamelled  lozenges,  separated  by 
bands  of  gilt  metal,  enriched  with  pastes.  In  each  lozenge 
is  a  half-leugth  figure  of  an  angel  bearing  a  wafer  or  some 
sacred  emblem.  The  figures  are  of  metal  and  the  details 
engraved  in  outline.  The  rim  is  enriched  with  a  band, 
engraved  in  imitation  of  an  Arabic  inscription.  The  bowl 
is  supported  by  a  foot  of  pierced  metal-work,  representing 
four  figures  interlaced  with  stiff  scrolls  of  foliage.  It  is  not 
BO  elaborate  as  the  specimen  preserved  in  the  Louvre,  but 
the  extraordinary  similarity  in  the  details  of  bot^  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  they  are  not  only  the  productions 
of  the  same  locality,  but  of  the  same  hand.  The  Paris 
ciborium  furnishes  us  with  evidence  on  both  of  these  points, 
as  it  bears  an  inscription  recording  the  name  of  its  maker, 
Magister  G.  Alpais,  and  the  place,  Limoges.  The  date 
should  seem  to  be  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

I  should  next  mention  a  brass  ewer  13^  inches  in 
height,  in  the  form  of  a  knight  on  horseback,  found  in  the 
river  Tyne,  near  Hexham.  It  has  been  engraved  in  the 
"  Arclueologia  .^Hana,"  vol.  iv.  p.  76,  and  in  "Antiquarian 
Gleanings  in  the  North  of  England,"  pi.  xxii. ;  in  the  former 
vork  wiU  be  found  a  most  interesting  paper  by  Br.  Charlton 
of  Newcastle  on  these  quaintly-formed  ewera. 

Three  medallions,  found  in  Bedfordshire,  also  claim  our 
attention  Erom  their  connection  with  an  Bnglish  Abbey,  and 

*  Anb.  Jtmru.  is.  3B8.  GngnTcd  In  Da  Somnienrd,  Atlai  dw 

*  NotkadraEnuuxdn  Louvre,  No.  SI.      Artada  Hoyon  Age, oh.  zi*> pL  ijl..^^ .   , 
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the  probability  of  their  being  of  native  workmanship.  Two 
of  them  are  4f  inches  in  diameter  ;  on  one  is  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  high  relief,  under  a  canopy  in  gilt  metal,  the  back 
ground  of  red  enamel,  charged  with  the  arms  of  Wardoa 
Abbey,  az.  8  pears  or,  ;  on  the  other  is  a  crudfix  between 
St.  Mary  and  St  John,  who  are  staadiag  on  brackets 
springing  from  the  foot  of  the  cross  : '  the  ground  of  tiiis  is 
of  blue  enamel,  and  on  it  are  two  croziers  and  the  letters 
W.  C.  Both  these  medaUions  have  a  pierced  border  of  gilt 
metal  composed  of  angels.  The  third  medallion  is  4-1^  inches 
in  diameter ;  in  the  centre  is  an  angel  in  high  rehe^  issuing 
from  clouds,  which  are  partly  in  relief  and  partly  represented 
on  the  plate  by  blue  and  white  enameL  He  holds  before 
his  breast  a  silver  shield,  on  which  is  a  crozier  between  the 
letters  W.  C.  The  border  is  composed  of  Tudor  flowers,  four 
of  which  project  beyond  the  others.  The  letters  ou  these 
medallions  probably  indicate  the  name  of  the  abbot  under 
whose  superintendence,  or  at  whose  expense,  the  shiine  to 
which  they  may  have  belonged,  was  executed.  The  Ust  of 
the  Abbots  of  Wardon  is  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to 
identify  this  personage.  The  worknuuiship  appears  to  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

To  a  similar  school  of  art  and  same  period  must  be  referred 
another  recent  acquisition  ;  a  processional  cross  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Glastonbury  Abbey.  It  is  of  gilt  metal  with 
a  crucifix  between  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  on  brackets. 
Several  crosses  of  a  like  character  have  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Another  object  to  be  noticed,  is  a  very  curious  astrolabe 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  of  Liver- 
pool. It  is  of  especial  interest  as  it  bears  the  inscription, 
Blakene  me  fecit  anno  domini,  1342.  It  is  covered  with 
Arabic  numerals,  and  was  evidently  made  for  English  lati- 
tudes. The  collection  of  instruments  for  ascertaining  time 
by  the  heavenly  bodies  has  been  further  increased  by  three 
viatoria  or  pocket  sun-dials ;  one  found  in  the  river  Crane 
at  Isleworth  and  presented  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Pidgeon ;  another  of 
German  workmanship,  presented  by  Mr.  M.  Rohde  Hawkins ; 
aaA  a  third  made  by  C.  Whitwell,  which  has  been  purchased. 

Among  other  acquisitions,  the  following  should  be  men- 
tioned : — a  gourd-shaped  bottle'   found   at   Newbury,    in 


'  Kmil&F  to  one  angnved  in  Jaum.  at  Arch.  Asuie. 
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Berkshire ;  several  enamelled  badges,  one  of  them  presented 
by  Mr.  W.  Chaffers ;  a  figure  in  stone  of  St.  Greorge,  found 
at  Winchester,  and  presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gunner^;  a 
moDumental  brass  of  a  civilian,  date  about  1480,  presented 
by  Ur.  John  Hewitt ;  a  three-l^ged  caldron  with  inscrip- 
tions obtained  at  Shudy  Camps,  Cambridgeshire ' ;  three 
draughtsmen,  one  of  wood,  the  other  two  of  walrus  tusk, 
carved  with  various  quaint  subjects  ;  and  several  brooches. 

Only  two  seals  have  been  added  to  the  collection.     One 
of  them,  the  seal  of  Wangford  Hundred 
in  Suffolk,  is  here  represented.     It  is 
identical  in  workmanship  with  that  of 
South  Brpingham  Hundred,  in  Norfolk,  i 
already  in  the  Museum.     The  other  is 
a  small  personal  seal  of  William  de 
Clare,  not  one  of  the  illustrious  family 
who  bore   that    name,  but  probably  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Clare  in  Suffolk.    B6»iofw«igit.riHund«d. 
This  seal  was  found  near  Famdish,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Keep.' 

The  ornamental  tiles  have  been  increased  by  donations 
from  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wrench,  the  Rev, 
E.  Turner,  Mr.  Albert  Way,  and  Mr.  Greville  Chester. 

Among  works  of  Foreign  Mediaeval  Art  may  be  mentioned 
a  fine  Limoges  enamelled  crozier  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
a  processioual  cross  of  curious  workmanship  ;  a  quadran- 
gular plate  of  brass,  being  a  portion  of  a  monument  of  an 
abbot  or  bishop ;  two  slabs  of  stone,  portions  of  incised 
monuments  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  French  workman- 
ship ;  and  several  Italian  and  Spanish  Majolica  dishes.  The 
brass  above-mentioned  is  of  Flemish  workmanship  ^  and  is 
faithfully  represented  in  Boutell's  "  Monumental  Brasses  of 
England  :"  the  date  appears  to  be  about  1360.  This  as  well 
as  the  two  monumental  slabs,  formed  part  of  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin. 

One  of  the  Spanish  dishes  is  interesting  from  the  arms  it 
bears,  which  are  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (see 
next  page).  They  appear  to  be  Castile  and  Leon  quarterly, 
dimidiatea  and  impaled  with  Arragon.  It  seems  most  probable 

*  Areb.  Joimi.  ix.  390.  ■  Arvh.  Journ.  x.  3S9. 

*  Anh.  Joora.  X.  262.  '  Areh.  Jooni.,  x.  163, ., 
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that  they  are  the  arms  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Pedro  IV.  King 
of  Arragon,  and  queen  of  John  I.  King  of  Castile  and  Leon. 
This  princess  was  married  1375  and  died  1382,  between 


Anu  of  Klniior,  Qumq  at  OmIUb. 

which  dates  it  is  most  likely  that  this  dish  was  made.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  our  specimen  may  have  been  made  in 
the  Balearic  Isles,  then  under  the  dominion  of  Arragon,  as 
it  is  fi^m  one  of  them,  Majorca,  that  the  Italian  Majolica 
derived  its  origin  and  name. 

Id  concluding  this  inventory,  I  will  here  venture  to  call 
the  attention  of  archaeologists  to  some  branches  in  which 
the  National  Collection  is  most  deficient,  viz. :  stone  imple- 
ments found  in  England  or  Wales,  British  urns,  and  Saizon 
antiquities  of  every  kind,  especially  glass  vessels. 

It  is  very  unsatisfactory,  on  looking  over  the  early 
Minutes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  or  volumes  of  the 
Archseologia,  to  note  how  few  of  the  more  interesting 
objects  there  described  are  now  to  be  found.  Whether  it  is 
owing  to  neglect,  or  fire,  or  any  other  casualty,  that  they 
have  disappeared,  it  matters  not  to  the  archffiologiat,  they 
are  equally  beyond  his  reach.  It  is  in  a  pubhc  Museum  alone 
that  sadi  things  can  be  safely  preserved  or  easily  consulted. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS. 

Britdh  Huseom,  March,  ISGl. 
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NOTICES  OP  CEBTAIN  LYCHNOSCOPES,  OR  LOW  SIDE 
WINDOWS,  EXISTINa  IN  CHUECHE3  IN  THE  WEST  OF 
ENGLAND. 

The  history  and  use  of  Lychnoscopea,  or  "  low  aide 
windows,"  as  tiiey  are  called  in  the  Oxford  Glossary,  remains 
80  obscure,  that  any  addition,  however  slight,  to  the  inform- 
ation already  collected  on  the  subject  may  not  be  without 
interest. 

It  is  probably  unknown  to  many  who  hare  engaged  in 
Ecctesiological  researches,  that  the  remote  district  of  the 
Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall  contains  a  group  of  four,  if  not 
five,  cosBval  examples  of  this  remarkable  feature  in  the  details  of 
architectural  arrangement,  which  well  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

The  churches  in  which  they  occur  are  those  of  Mawgan, 
Grade,  Cury,  Landewednack,  and  Wendron,  aH  within  a 
range  of  fifteen  miles  north  irom  the  Lizard  Point.  Each 
chiurch  has  a  transept,  and  Grade  has  both  north  and  south 
traoBeptfl  :  whilst  at  Wendron  the  transept  is  placed  on  the 
north,  and  at  the  other  three,  on  the  south  side.  In  the 
four  first-named  churches  the  "  low  window  "  occurs  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  junction  of  the  transept  with  the  chancel, 
but  at  Wendron  it  is  found  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel 
and  somewhat  removed  from  the  angle  of  the  transept. 

The  example  at  Mawgan'is  the  lai^est  and  best,  and  may 
be  thus  described  : ' — the  inner  angle,  at  junction  of  the 
transept  and  chancel  walls,  is  cut  away  from  the  floor 
upwards  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  laterally  about  fire 
feet,  in  south  and  east  directions  f^m  the  angle.  A  stout 
octagonal  pillar,  six  feet  high,  supports  all  that  remains  of 
the  angle  of  these  walls,  whilst  the  walls  themselves  rest 
upon  two  flat  segmental  arches  of  three  feet  span,  springing 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  eastwards  and  southwards 
from  the  piUar.  The  feces  of  the  pillar  are  five  and  a  half 
inches  each  in  width. 

A  low  diagonal  wall  is  built  across  the  angle  thus  exposed, 
and  a  small  kan-to  roof  is  run  up  from  it  into  the  external 

'  Sm  file  three  cuta  on  the  following  pagea.  CoOqIc 
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angle,  inclosing  a  triangular  space  within.  In  this  wall  the 
"low  window',"  is  inserted,  commaodiiig  a  view  from  the 
outside  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  N.  W.  and  Twt  eastward. 
Internally  the  window  is  in  a  very  perfect  state,  though 
entirely  blocked  on  the  outside  by  a  modern  vestry.  It 
measures  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  by  one  foot  four  inches 
in  breadth,  has  a  pointed  trefoil  head  with  flattish  chamfered 
cuspa  The  sill  is  four  and  a  half  feet  from  the  pavement,  but 
was  somewhat  less  from  the  soil  of  the  churchyard.  The 
west  face  of  the  capital  of  the  pillar  bears  a  rudely  cut 
cherub,  displaying  on  its  breast  a  plain  shield  of  the 
Edwardian  form,  and  a  smaller  shield  of  the  same  character 
occurs  on  the  N.  E.  lace  of  the  capital  of  a  very  curious 
little  square  shaft  of  stone  which  forms  the  eastern  sup- 
port of  the  eastern  arch.  Further  eastward  of  this  arch 
a  priest's  door  appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
arrangement.  This  small  shaft  was  inserted  in  order  that 
worshippers  in  the  transept  might  more  readily  see  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  through  the  opening  which  it  makes 
in  the  wall. 


'  S™  oppoeile  A  in  tlie  »MompanjinK  wood-L-iil, 
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The  base  of  the  stouter  pillar  is  an  acutely-pointed 
pyramid  upon  a  flat  square,  vanishing  in  the  diagonals  of 
the  octagon.  A  similar  respond  occurs  in  the  north  transept. 
The  rood-screen  and  loft  origiaally  rested  upon  the  N.  side 
of  ^e  capital  of  this  pillar,  which  is  mutUated  in  conse- 
quence, and  the  pulpit  now  stands  against  its  north  side. 
This  arrangement  of  the  pulpit  is  general  in  the  Lizard 
district  The  originaj  priest's  door  now  forms  the  entrance 
into  ^e  modem  restry. 

The  position  of  tiie  "  low  window  "  at  Grade,  Cury,  and 
Landewednack,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mawgan,  but  the 
window  itself  is  different  in  form  ;  those  of  Grade  and  Cury 
being  a  small  oblong  opening,  the  former  one  foot  nine  inches 
by  one  foot  four  inches  the  sill  being  only  one  foot  nine 
inches  from  the  ground  :  the  latter  one  foot  by  eleven  inches, 
the  sill  being  three  feet  four  inches  from  the  ground.  At 
Landewednack,  the  window  has  two  lights,  square-headed, 
two  feet  six  inches  by  one  foot  four  inches,  sill,  four  feet 
three  and  a  half  inches  from  the  ground.  A  large  block  of 
serpentine  rock  is  fixed  in  the  ground  beneath  the  window, 
in  a  position  convenient  for  a  person  standing  but  not 
kneeling  at  the  window.  At  Wendron,  the  window  is  more 
like  that  of  Mawgan  in  form,  though  its  position  is  different. 
At  St  Helen's  Hangleton,  in  Sussex,  is  a  south  low  window, 
remarkably  like  that  of  Wendron,  and  provided  with  grooves 
and  bolt-holes  for  an  external  shutter.  The  former  (Hangle- 
ton) is  five  feet  by  thirteen  inches,  the  latter,  three  feet  nine 
inches  by  eleven.  Each  has  a  pointed  trefoil  head  of  Early- 
decorated  character.  Of  the  low  windows  of  the  Lizard 
district  the  only  one  which  is  partly  blocked  at  the  foot  is 
Grade ;  Mawgan  is  entirely  so,  whilst  the  others  remain 
open  and  are  still  glazed. 

Here  two  interesting  questions  arise,  viz.  the  date  of  these 
windows  and  their  use.  1st.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  they  are  very  nearly,  if  not  strictly,  contemporaneous  ; 
for,  besides  the  exact  sinularity  of  their  position  and  plan  in 
four  of  the  examples,  there  is  a.  correspondence  also  in  some 
of  the  details,  for  instance,  the  use  of  an  octagonal  pillar  of 
five  and  a  half  inches  on  each  face.  Next,  the  arrangement 
is  of  so  clumsy  and  unsightly  a  character  that  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  it  to  have  been  part  of  the  original  plan  of  any 
of  these  churches.  . .         , 
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It  must  hare  been  an  insertion  at  a  date  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  chancel  and  transept.  Here  then  we  have  some- 
thing to  guide  us.  The  East  chancel  windows  at  Mawgan 
and  Wendron  are  similar,  and  are  so  like  that  of  Higham 
Ferrers,  circa  a.  d.  1350,  given  in  the  Oxford  Glossary,  that 
we  may  safely  assume  them  to  be  of  about  that  date,  and 
thOT'  appear  to  be  coffival  with  the  walls. 

In  ^e  other  churches  the  architecture  is  of  more  provin- 
dat  diaracter,  and  therefore  less  worthy  of  reliance  as  a 
proof  of  date ;  but  at  Grade  there  is  an  entire  cruciform 
roo^  a  remarkably  fine  specimen,  if  not  the  very  best  in 
Cornwall,  of  a  cradle  roof,  and  dated  in  two  places  on  the 
cornice,  viz.  chancel,  1486 ;  nave,  1487.  This  has  every 
appearance  of  being  of  prior  date  to  the  low  window  ;  and  as 
heraldic  shields  of  the  Edwardian  form  were  often  used  as 
late  as  the  XVIth  century,  it  is  probable  that  the  windows 
in  question  were  erected  at  the  close  of  the  XVth,  and  very 
shortly  before  our  Reformation.  So  much  for  date  ;  now 
for  their  use.  Upon  which  of  the  twelve  conjectural  uses 
enumerated  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  Jounud,  p.  315,  do 
they  throw  most  light,  or  what  new  idea  do  they  suggest  ? 
Wendron  alone  excepted,  they  all  agree  in  one  respect,  viz. 
connection  with  chancel  and  transept  at  the  point  at  which 
the  rood-loft  rested  upon  the  wall  of  the  former,  the  window 
being  placed  somewhat  eastward  of  the  rood,  and  below  the 
level  of  the  loft.  In  each  example,  however,  the  rood  has 
been  removed,  and  the  modem  pulpit  has  been  placed  on  the 
south  side  against  the  angle  at  which  the  window  occurs,  as 
if  it  were  wished  at  the  Reformation  to  block  out  all  remem- 
brance of  the  former  arrangement  and  destroy  its  use. 

What  that  iise  may  have  been,  beyond  the  mere  supposition 
of  its  connection  with  the  service  of  the  rood-loft,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  That  it  was  some  use  common  to  the 
churches  of  the  Lizard  district,  is  sufficiently  apparent,  but 
I  am  unable  to  point  to  any  episcopal  or  other  order  for  the 
erection  of  such  windows,  or  for  any  such  use  of  them.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  such  a  discovery  as  may  tend  to 
settle  this  difficult  point  in  Ecclesiology  ;  and,  meanwhile, 
it  would  be  interesting  if  any  similar  groups  of  such  windows 
can  be  found  in  other  parts  of  England. 

JOHN  J.  ROQBRS. 
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As  no  part  of  ancient  Ecclesiastical  edifices  has  of  late 
years  been  left  unstudied,  ^d  no  class  of  their  details, 
however  minute,  has  remained  without  attracting  the  careful 
attention  of  a  particular  band  of  especial  admirers,  the  subject 
of  Tiles  amongst  others  has  been  found  a  very  interesting 
study  to  many.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  a  short  notice  of 
some  French  paving  slabs,  of  a  character  totally  unknown 
in  England,  may  possibly  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
readers  of  the  Joumid.  The  pavement  I  am  about  to  describe 
originally  adorned  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Nicaise,  in  the 
city  of  Kheims,  but  has  lately,  after  various  transportations, 
been  placed  in  St  Remi,  another  church  in  the  same  city, 
second  only  in  interest  to  the  cathedral  itself.  The  quarries 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  a  hard  quality  of  stone  resem- 
bling that  of  Yorkshire.  They  are  all  of  one  uniform  size, 
viz.,  twenty  feet  square,  and  were  always  intended  to  be 
laid  down  diagonally  as  they  are  at  present,  the  disposition 
of  the  subjects  on  their  surfaces  plainly  denoting  this 
arrangement  A  narrow  border  surrounds  each,  enclosing 
a  curvilinear  compartment,  which  together  form  a  sort  of 
frame  to  the  subject  engraved  in  the  centre.  These  borders 
and  compartments  are  not  all  of  a  similar  pattern,  four 
varieties  being  observable  in  the  former,  and  three  in  the 
latter.  Within  them  is  a  series  of  designs,  once  probably 
forming  a  complete  illustrated  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  now  exhibiting  the  sad  losses  they  have  sust^ed  in  the 
long  breaks  observable  in  the  series.  The  whole  design  on 
each  quarry,  after  having  first  been  carefully  incised,  has 
then  been  filled  in  with  melted  lead,  even  wiui  the  surface 
of  the  stone,  a  process  which  while  it  enhanced  the  appear- 
ance of  the  subjects  represented,  seems  to  have  added  to  the 
durabihty  of  the  workmanship,  these  slabs  still  remaining  in 
a  moat  perfect  state  notwithstanding  all  the  vicissitudes  they 
have  encountered,  to  which  I  will  more  particularly  allude 
presently.     Their  present  number  amoimts  to  forty-eight 
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and  their  subjects  consist  of  the  building  of  the  Ark,  the 
trial  of  Abraham's  faith,  four  irora  the  history  of  Lot,  seven 
fit>m  that  of  Jacob,  nineteen  from  the  hfe  of  Moses,  ten  from 
the  history  of  Daniel,  and  six  from  that  of  Susannah,  besides 
a  series  of  half  quarries  ornamented  with  foliated  designs.  Of 
these  I  am  enabled  to  give  fire  illustrations  as  samples  of  the 
rest,  selected  from  a  work  treating  of  these  specimens  of 
ancient  art,  by  Professor  Tarb^,  to  whom  I  am  otherwise 
mdebted  for  much  information  on  this  subject. 

The  four  varieties'  of  border  will  be  seen  in  figs.  1,  2,  4 
and  5,  and  ihe  form  of  the  three  varied  compartments 
which  enclose  the  historical  subjecta  will  also  be  understood 
from  the  three  first  illustrations. 


us  at  Nmh's  Ark, 


No.  1  commences  the  existing  series.     It  portrays    the 
building  of  the  ark.  Above  is  the  Deity  giving  his  command,^ 
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represented  vrith  a  cross  on  the  nimbus  encirding  Ua  head. 
Below,  to  the  left,  ia  Noab,  in  the  act  of  obeying  it,  with  so 
much  alacrity  that  he  not  only  superintends  the  work,  but, 
armed  with  a  goodly  hatchet,  taJces  a  part  in  it  himself;  and 
to  the  right,  the  high  forecastle  of  the  ark  rises  up,  composed 
of  plankuig,  which  a  workman  is  apparently  in  the  act  of 
hammering  on. 

The  next  subject  represents  the  plague  of  flies,  wherein 
Pharaoh,  seated  on  his  throne,  is  tormented  with  a  cloud  of 
these  insects,  and  expanding  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of 
entreaty  before  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  latter  of  whom  is 


.     Pbanwli  Bnd  Uu  TUgoa  of 


earnestly  pressing  some  counsel  upon  the  monarch  in  return ; 
the  time  of  this  scene  being  apparently  that  when  Pharaoh 
relenting  said,  "  I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  may  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord  your  God  in  the  wilderness  ;  only  ye  shall  not  go 
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YBTj  &r  avaj  :  entreat  for  me ;  "  whilst  Aaron  (speaking  for 
Hoses),  after  assenting  to  his  earnest  request,  concluded  with 
tiiese  words  of  caution,  "  But  let  not  Pharaoh  deal  deceit- 
falij  any  more  in  not  letting  the  people  go  to  sacrifice  to 
the  LonL"  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  flies  surround 
Pharaoh  alon^  filling  the  air  above  him  and  crawling  upon 
the  ground  beneath  his  feet,  whilst  Moses  and  Aaron,  although 
close  to  him,  and  absent  from  their  &Toured  Groshen,  still 
enjoy  immunity  from  the  plague  tormenting  the  guilty 
king  not  one  fly  approaching  them. 

No.  3  (as  the  legend  informs  ub)  represents  the  Division 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Moses  is  seen  stretching  out  his  rod  over 
its  waters,  which  are  in  a  troubled  state,  resulting  from  the 


.    Tbs  DMakiii  of  tha  B«d  Sw. 


Btrong  east  wind  passing  over  them,  and  the  dry 
through  their  bed  is  in  the  act  of  formation,     w 


Whilst! 
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great  lawgiver  still  extends  his  hand  towards  this  means 
of  salvation  for  the  Israelites,  Aaron  turning  round  appears  to 
be  addressing  them  reproachfully  for  having  previously  been 
so  faithless  towards  God,  so  disloyal  towards  their  divinely 
appointed  leader.  The  fish  are  delineated,  I  imagine,  simply 
to  denote  that  the  wavy  lines  around  them  are  meant  to 
indicate  the  sea,  after  an  ancient  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
custom  ;  although  M.  Tarbe  finds  a  further  reason  for  their 
appearance  here,  when,  speaking  of  this  subject,  quaintly 
observing  :  "  On  voit  Moise  fendre  la  mer,  les  poissons  sont 
surpris  de  ce  qui  arrive  !  " 

No.  4  portrays  Nebuchadnezzar,  clothed  in  ample  flovring 
robes,  and  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  cap  on  his  head,  whilst 


before  him  stand  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego.     This 
scene  is  laid  when  the  threat  of  the  burning  fiery  furnaqe  had 
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jost  been  nttered,  which,  instead  of  readeiing  the  holy  youths 
pliant,  caused  them  to  break  forth  with  sudi  united  enei^ 
in  defying  the  monarch's  power,  that  he  seems  to  be  moment- 
arily rendered  speechless,  before  "his  countenance  was 
chaiiged, "  and  that  fury  arose  in  which  he  condemned  them 
to  the  furnace. 

To  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  round  the  edge  of  the  pave- 
ment formed  by  the  diagonal  arrangement  of  its  quarries,  a 
series  of  triangular  slabs  have  been  provided.  These  are 
ornamented  with  various  foliated  patterns,  chiefly  composed 
of  vine  leaves,  kc,  two  of  which  are  here  given. 

The  pavement  which  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  describe 
was  laid  down  originally  in  the  sanctuary  before  the  high 
altar  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicaise,  an  edifice  commenced  by 
Simon  of  Lyons,  elected  Abbot  in  1222  ;  Hugh  Li  Bergier 
being  his  architect.  The  latter  commenced  the  works  in 
1229,  but  although  he  Hved  thirty-four  years  afler  this  (i.e. 
to  the  year  1263),  and  was  employed  by  the  Abbots  Simon 
de  Dampierre,  Simon  de  Noirmoutiers,  and  Glei-ard  de  Cernay, 
he  only  completed  the  nave  and  towers  of  the  edifice ;  Robert 
de  Coucy,  another  architect,  having  added  the  choir  and 
the  various  chapels  attached  to  it.  Heabo  left  it  in  an 
incomplete  state  at  his  death  in  1311,  and  thus  it  remained 
until  the  greater  part  of  its  venerable  appearance  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  a  &tally  extensive  renovation  which  it  under- 
went under  the  Grand  Prior  Hubert  during  a  period  of  seven 
years,  commencing  with  1757.  Ko  record  remains  of  the 
artist's  name  who  wrought  the  slabs  which  enriched  the  pave- 
ment, nor  of  the  abbot  or  other  benefactor  who  presented 
tiiem  to  the  church.  Possibly  they  may  have  been  the  work 
of  Li  Bergier,  and  covered  the  last  resting-place  of  one  of  his 
patrons,  that  of  the  abbot  Dampierre,  who  died  previous  to 
him,  having  been  marked  by  a  leaded  slab,  so  that  this  style  of 
decoration  was  certainly  already  known,  whilst  his  own  grave 
was  distinguished  by  a  similar  slab  (happily,  still  preserved  in 
the  cathedral),  which  seems  to  point  to  his  approbation  of 
such  a  sepulchnd  memorial.  In  addition  to  this,  some  of  the 
details  of  dress,  observable  on  his  monument,  are  also  to  be 
seen  on  these  slabs,  such  as  the  limp  and  pointed  shoes,  the 
flowing  cloaks,  and  tiie  flat  cap  with  a  tuft  rising  from  its 
centre ;  still,  as  the  lettering  on  these  two  works  of  art  do 
not  perfectly  agree,  as  the  church  was  in  such  an  unfinished 
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state,  imtil  de  Coucy  had  added  the  choir,  and  as  this 
architect  was  also  honoured  with  the  same  kind  of  leaded 
monument,  and  above  all  as  he  was  the  builder  of  the  choir, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  parement  was  part  of  his 
work,  and  that  it  was  laid  down  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  remained  in  its  original  position  until  the  time 
of  the  renovation  in  the  last  century  before  alluded  to,  when 
it  was  ejected  from  the  sanctuary  to  make  room  for  a  tiew 
marble  pavement,  although  it  was  still  thought  worthy  of 
being  used  to  pave  three  small  chapels  behind  the  choir. 
During  the  Revolution  it  was  taken  up  once  more  to  be  sold. 
Id  common  with  all  the  other  saleable  adjuncts  of  the  church, 
and  it  passed  into  a  variety  of  private  hancU.  In  1846, 
Madame  CUcquot,  of  Verzenay,  was  their  owner,  who  bad 
devoted  them  to  ihe  ignoble  purpose  of  paving  a  passage 
leading  to  her  stables,  in  which  place  they  had  suffered 
much  injury,  many  c^  them  having  been  cut  to  suit  the  ediape 
of  their  new  position,  in  addition  to  the  wear  and  tear  they 
had  experienced  from  the  rough  usage  they  met  with. 

To  the  good  taste  of  M.  Brunette,  an  architect  of  Bheims, 
is  due  the  great  credit  of  rescuing  thrae  valuable  reliques  of 
the  past  from  their  abovenamed  ignoble  and  degraded  site. 
Afler  repeated  efforts  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  procure 
them  &r  that  city  which  they  were  at  first  intended  to 
adorn ;  but  as  the  church  of  St.  Nicaise  no  longer  existed,  a 
worthy  resting-place  has  been  found  for  the  remnant  of  this 
very  interesting  piece  of  ancient  workmanship  in  that  of 
St,  Bemi,  where  it  is  to  be  seen  at  this  time,  and  it  is  well 
worthy  of  the  archwologist's  inspection. 

BDWASD  TR0UX>PB. 
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THE  WILL  OF  LUKE  DE  FONTNOES,  LOBD  ST.  JOHN,  OF 
BA3YKG,  FROU  A  COFT  IN  TH£  B£G1ST£B  OF  WILLIAM 
OF  WYKEHAM. 

OOHXDiriCATKD  BT  THE  BX7.  WTLLIAU  H.  QUSSER,  ILA. 

Is  the  ittTeDtories  of  oruuneiita  uid  raliqoea  belongiDg  to  the  Osthediml 
ChnR^  af  St.  P411I,  in  Dugdkle'a  Hiatoij  of  that  Chni^,  U  the  Eollowbg 
eofay: — 

"  Item  esgut  S.  Okmalielis,  anripiotum,  cum  l^idibui  ciroft  IiiimerM 

The  donor  of  thU  cariou  relique  wu  Luke  de  FoayagM,  Lord  St.  John 
of  Buing,  u  ftppeftn  by  his  will,  in  the  remitter  of  WiOiam  of  Wf  kehwn, 
in  the  r^iatr;  «t  Wincheater,  peit  III.,  p.  143,  u  followa  : — 

In  Dm  nomine  amen :  EgoLnoudePoBjngeadominiudeSuieto  Jouine, 
taata  mentis  et  bonn  raemorin,  qninto  die  Junil,  Anno  Domini,  1376, 
eondo  Tefltamentom  menm  in  bono  Tnodum-:  In  primii,  lego  anitnain 
meftm  Dao  et  bestn  Uaris  Tiigini  et  omaibns  umciia,  et  corpus  menm  ad 
■epeliendnm  in  eocleua  e(»iTeDtiiali  Priorstna  de  Boxgrave  CioeatranuB 
Diocens ;  in  Binisba  psrte  ejoadem  ecelesis  nbi  lepulchram  Domini  die 
paaceiui  fieri  solet.  Item,  lego  ad  fabricun  ecoleiis  prsdioti  PriorstuB 
xl''  argenti  ad  diBpoudoDem  executorom  meorum.  Item,  lego  summo  altari 
dietn  eceletice  miam  TeBtimentom  rubeum  ;  videlicet  uaum  album,  amiciam, 
caaulAm,  cum  atola  et  fauone,  et  ctun  duobui  pannis  Bericia  rjridis  coIoriB. 
Item,  lego  Isabellte,  uzori  mete  c''  argenti  sub  tali  conditione,  quod  nihil 
pluspetatde  omnibuB  boDis  meis  mobilibua  ratione  cujutcuoque  jurii  aeu 
consuetudiuiB ;  noo  impediat,  nee  impediri  procnret,  executorea  meoa  in 
execatione  libers  teatamenti  mei.  Item,  lego  Thome  filio  meo  centum 
marcsB  aub  conditione  pnedicta,  ac  etiom  omnes  armaturas  mess.  Item, 
lego  Lncffi  filio  dicti  Thomn  xi.  morcaa.  Item,  lego  Bicsrdo  Olmeatede 
elerico  x.  marcaa.  Item,  le^  Pelici»  Olmeatede,  x.  marcoa.  Item,  lego 
Alids  Bride  t.  marcaa.  Item,  lego  Olmero  [ric]  Byot  r.  li.  Item,  l^p 
Henrioo  Hatfield  y.  marc.  Item,  lego  Luca  filio  dicti  Heurici  xx.  a.  Item, 
1^  Johaoni  Salle  t".  Item,  lego  Jobanoi  Dolljng  zl'.  Item,  lego 
V^lelmo  Dar;  zx'.  Item,  lego  Petro  Holond  xx*.  Item,  1^^  Rogero 
Stolond  n>  Tiii'.  Item,  lego  Thomn  Stikel^g  ri'.  viii^.  Item,  lego 
Willelmo  Bakere  vi'.  riii^.  Item,  lego  Johanni  Oladewjne  vi*.  nu^. 
Item,  1^0  Roberto  West  vi*  viii'.  Item,  lego  "R^elroo  de  Coquina  ri'. 
niH.  Item,  lego  Johanni  filio  uxoria  Henriai  Hatfield  iii*.  iiii°.  Item, 
lego  oapnd  Sancti  GauMlielia  eccleain  Cathedrali  Sanctl  Paoli,  London. 
Item,  lego  ad  omamentnm  dicti  capitia  xx"  ad  diapoaidooem  executorom 
meorum.     Item,    lego  Johanni  Smyth   xx*.     Item,   lego  Tbomn   Pyoot 


1  DngdAle'i  Hiat.  of  St.  Paul'a,  m^g.  edit.  p.  236. 
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XI'.  Item,  \tgo  Johumi  Brown  Corectuio  z*.  Item,  lego  Willelmo 
West  Y.  morcaa.  Item,  lego  fratri  Thomn  Horton  itii''.  Item,  lego 
Woltero  Clerico  ecelesim  de  Wuneford  vi'.  riii^.  Item,  toIo  quod  expensn 
fnnerariEe  fiant  ad  dupoutiooem  exeontonim  meoram.  Item,  lego  eieca- 
toribiiB  meia  coilibet  eonun  xz.  maroas.  Item,  toIo  et  humiliter  eupplico 
quod  dominuB  mens  Revereodiu  Epucopiu  Wyntonienau  aaperrideat  et 
adjuTOt  ezooutorea  meoa  id  ezecntlone  testament!  mei.  Kujua  antem 
testamentl  mei  ord'mo,  facio,  et  ooDstituo  ezecutorea  meoa  Ifagistnim 
Adam  de  Wjgemere,  domiDum  Petnim  de  Uundeford,  Bectorem  Ecoleain 
de  Earde,  et  dominum  Robertum  Madherat,  Yicarium  de  Bembam,  ao 
etiam  Hugonem  Hakkere.  Reeidums  Toro  omnium  bononim  meoram  lego 
seoQiidum  diapoiitiouem  ezeoutoram  meoram. 

Tbe  testator,  Luke  de  Ponjngea,  jounger  brotber  of  Miobael  de  Pon  jngea 
who  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  wu-a  of  Edward  III.,  married  Isabella, 
widow  of  Heor;  de  Burgoersh,  aa  stated  in  Dugdale's  Baronage  (vol.  ii. 
p.  136).  But  in  tbe  "Historia  fundationis  Prioratus  de  Bozgrave,  et 
fundatoria  atemma,"*  sbe  is  called  the  widow  of  Bartholomew  deBnrgbersb. 
She  waB  younger  siater,  and  ultimately  heireas  of  Edmund  de  St.  John,  of 
Banng,  the  lut  daacendant  in  the  male  line  of  William,  aon  and  beir  of 
Adam  de  Port,  who  aunmed  the  name  of  St.  John,  from  hia  mother  Mabel, 
granddaugbter  and  beireaa  of  Roger  de  St.  Jobn.'  The  teatator'a  purpose 
with  regard  to  hia  burial  in  tbe  Church  of  Bozgrave  Priory,  of  which  be 
waa  regarded  as  patron,  and  to  which  tbe  St.  Johns  bad  been  for  aeveral 
generationa  auoh  liberal  benefactors,  would  aeem  not  to  have  been  carried 
eut.  He  snbsequently  changed  bis  mind  aa  to  tbe  diaposol  of  his  body  ; 
and  baring  ezpreued  a  desire  to  be  buried  in  tbe  Parish  Cburch  of 
Wameford,  Hants,  and  that  fact  having  been  established  by  evidence  to 
the  Bishop's  satisfaction,  tbe  will,  with  that  exception,  waa  proved  at 
Soutbwark,  on  4tb  July,  1376,  aa  appears  by  an  entry  in  tbe  Register 
preceding  ihat  of  tbe  irill.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Prior  of  Bozgrave,  in 
tbe  name  of  himself  and  his  convent,  by  a  apecial  inatmment  entered  on 
the  Regiater  immediately  after  the  will,  renounced  all  their  right  to  tbe 
sepulture  of  the  body,  which  entry  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Subsequenterque  xxth.  die  mensis  Jolil  Anno  Domini  icccclxiti.  in 
caetro  Reverendi  in  Christo  patris  et  domini,  domini  Willelmi  Dei  gratia 
Wynton' Episcofn  apudFamham,  In^ctione  zniL pontificatua  sanctissimi  in 
Christo  patris  et  domini,  domini  Qregorii,  dirina  providentia  Papra  zi'^  anno 
vi'°,  ConstitntuB  personaliter  relig^oaus  vir,  frater  Johannes  de  Londa,  prior 
prioratus  beats  Marite  de  Boxgrave  priedicti  Cicestrensis,  quandam  reoun- 
ciationem  in  scriptis  redactam  puhlice  perlegit,  cujus  tenor  talis  est : — In 
Dei  nomine  amen.  Ego  Johannes  de  Londa,  Prior  Prioratus  beatn  Marin 
de  Bozgrave  Ciceatrenas  diocesis,  nomine  meo  et  conventna  ejusdem 
Prioratus,  omni  juri  [tic],  si  quod  babul  vel  habeo,  ad  sepeliendum  corpua 
domini  Lues  de  Ponyngee,  militia,  defuncti,  ez  legato  ipsiua  in  testamento 
auo  relicto  sire  facto,  dnm  in  bnmanis  agebat  languens  in  extremis 
pure,  aponte,  et  absolute  renuncio  in  biia  acriptia,  et  omni  [nc]  juria 
remedio  [tus]  micbi  et  dicto  conventui  ccmpetenti  [tic]  in  bac  parte : 
Recognovit  inauper  idem  prior  puhlice  et  ezpresae,  ex  quibuadam  informa- 

*  See  Archieolocical  Joatual,  Vol.  IX. 
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tioubiu  nbi  &stii,  ^bu  credidit,  ae  «x  legato  ^mdleto  nan  habere  job  ad 
•^niUiinun  prirteiiBun  prndieUm,  lieet  in  teBtamento  prsdicto  exprauo 
Matumtic,  qnod  dietiu  daminoa  Lacaa  a^  Bapeliendum  corpiu  Biiam  in 
wwlfwia  prioratiu  pradicti  legarerat.  PrBwntibtu  renerabilibiu  et  diuiretia 
nrio,  Hagiitro  Williebno  LoiTng  Caaomao  Santm  ;  Domino  Waltero 
Racbva  ficoleein  de  Cbaoton  Wjnton'  Dioceeis ;  Fretre  Gnillermo 
Dagenet,  monacbo  diets  domua  de  Boigrave ;  et  aliii  in  multitudine 
o(^oaa." 

The  testatw'B  gift  of  hii  body  to  be  bnried  in  tba  Priory  Chnreb  vas 
probably  regarded  aa  a  beneficial  l^aoy  to  the  Prior  and  convent,  in 
Mnaoqnence  of  the  offerings  and  presents  which  were  made  on  auoh 
oeca«aua ;  imd  the  aQbteqiient  direction,  that  he  should  be  bnried  elae- 
where,  was  deemed  a  rerocatioo  of  it.  The  proof  of  this  TCrbol  direction 
may  have  been  a  little  difficult,  and  therefore,  probably,  the  Prior  was 
induced,  for  the  better  security  of  the  executors,    to  make   the   above 


Lnke  de  Ponyngea  was  succeeded  in  the  Barony  of  St.  John,  by  his  >0Q 
Thomas,*  at  whose  death,  in  1428,  the  hononr  fell  into  abeyance  between 
hb  granddaughters,  the  children  of  Hugh,  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
the  only  son  of  the  said  Thomaa,  by  his  wife,  Johanna  Strange,  In  this 
will,  however,  mention  is  made  of  another  son  called  Lube,  who  was  living, 
though  still  underage,  in  1381 ;  for  in  that  year  his  father  wu  authorised 
to  receive  tbe  legacy  bequeathed  to  him  by  tbe  will  of  his  grandfather,  and 
to  dispose  of  the  money  for  his  benefit,  while  under  age,  and  to  pay  it  over 
to  him  in  dne  time.*  Constance,  tbeeldeat  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Ponyngep 
was  married  to  Sir  John  Paulet,  from  whom  the  present  Marquif  of 
Winchester,  Baron  St.  John  of  Baaing,  is  descended. 

In  r^ard  to  the  aingular  relique  bequeathed  to  St.  Paul's  by  the  lord 
St.  John,  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that  the  remains  of  St.  Ganuliel,  die 
Pharisee  and  doctor  of  the  law  at  whose  feet  St.  PanI  was  brought  up,  were 
discovered,  according  to  the  legend,  in  the  year  il5,  at  a  spot  distant  from 
Jerusalem  about  twenty  miles,  and  called  Caphargomala,  or  "  the  borough 
ef  Gamaliel,"  supposed  to  have  been  bis  residence.  To  Lucian,  an  aged 
priest  of  the  churdi  at  that  place,  a  revelation  had  been  made  by  Oam^el 
in  the  visions  of  tbe  night,  that  hia  reliques  lay  there  with  those  of  the  Proto- 
martyr,  preserved  by  him  on  tbe  morrow  of  the  martyrdom,  and  deposited 
in  the  sepulchra  prepared  for  himself ;  as  alio  that  the  body  of  Nicodemua, 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  Gamaliel  when  cast  ont  of  the  syn^ogue,  was 
there  to  be  found.  The  vision  having  been  thrice  repeated,  with  menaces 
in  case  of  neglect  and  the  asauranoe  that  the  discovery  of  these  reliques  would 
be  accompanied  by  the  ceiaation  of  a  long-oontiaued  drought,  Lucian  at 
length  repaired  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  directed  him  to  searah 
under  a  heap  of  atones  nigh  to  his  churoh.  The  cairn,  however,  waa 
examined  in  vain,  but  at  an  adjacent  spot  three  cists  were  brought  to  light 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Stephen,  Gamaliel,  and  Nicodemua.  The 
reliques  of  the  Protomartyrwere  quickly  dispersed,  with  great  devotion,  and 
were  brought  by  Orouns,  as  we  learn  from  Bede,  to  Western  Surope.  It  is 

*  TTiTiiM  de  Ponyona,  as  patron  of  is  In  the  British  Mowam,  Harl.  Charier, 

B<ncgrKvePriory,fairigbt  of  hia  putenal  54, 1.  SB. 

dsKoil,  eonfimwd  its  cndowmaitB  bjr  an  *  See  Wjkeliam'a  RcgiMar,  Part  lat, 

liwtnmKDt  dated  Aug.  IS,  3  Han.  VL  nib  an.  ISSl. 

HM,    The  deed  with  hia  seal  attachml  (  ■.-i,-.<Ti,i 

VOL  XI.  r,3n,-.MI>,.«^^OgK 
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probable,  that  those  of  Qamaliel,  from  their  oonneiion  with  u  romukahle  & 
legeod,  were  regarded  with  mnah  Teneratiop.  Lucian,  m  it .  ib  atated, 
wrote  the  relation.of  this  miraculous  discovary,  and  his  narrative  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by. his  contemporary,  the  Spanish  priest,  Aritus,  then  at 
Jemsaletn,  the  Anend.  of  St.  Jerome.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Edition  of 
the  WorkB  of  St.  Augustine,  published  by  the  Benedictines,  and.  It  has 
been  given  by  fiaronius.' 

The  "  caput  auripictum,"  with  jewels  around  the  shoulders,  waa  doubt- 
less  one.  of  those  singular  reUquaries,  in  form  of  busts,  of  hfo'sise,  whereiu 
the  crania  of  holy  persons  are  preserred,  as  seen  at  Cologne,  and  in  many 
continental  ohnrches.'  A  cnrious  example,  brought  from  Italy,  was  placed 
in  the  Museumformed  during  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  at  SaUsbuij. 


under  the  year  42G.  in  Ihe  vatukble  Hiatorjr  cf  Sacred  Archi- 

'  Three  mch  reliqnariea  fonnerlj  ex-  tectnre  in  the  dioceacs  of  Q«ne*a,  Lao- 

ial«dat  St.Daiia,  andwe  repneBnted  in  nnne  and  Sioo,  by  Blarignac,  reocotly 

Fdibien'a  History  of  the   Abbey  ;   the  '"  '    ' 
bead  of  St  Loup  at  Troysa  wai  prnaerred 


Do,l,.cdtyGoO(^lc 


^pTomtifngB  at  i|^  ^tnifngs  of  t^  Artbatologftal  Instiiuit. 

DeC£iibbr2,  1853. 
The  Hon.  Richard  C.  Nethle,  F.3.A.,  V.P.,  id  the  Obair. 

The  Rev.  GsoMx  Tuokbs,  Rector  of  Miuboiy,  Deron,  communic&ted, 
tbroogh  the  Ber.  Dr.  Outer,  the  following  account  of  Roman  remMOB 
diacorered  hj  him  in  that  coontj,  anil  produced  a  coloured  repretentation 
of  a  teaselated  pavsment  which  had  been  been  laid  open  to  riew,  in  August, 
1850. 

"  In  a  field,  eommonlj  called  '  Church  Qrowid,'  part  of  Holcombe  Farm 
in  the  pariih  of  Upljme,  there  ib  a  heap  of  ruins  overgrown  with  bmah- 
wood  and  trees,  in  length  about  100  yards,  and  aa  far  as  could  be  aaoer* 
buned  onlj  eighteen  feet  wide.  Amidst  these  mined  walls,  the  popular 
notion  has  preriuled  that  an  ancient  church  had  stood,  and  Tarious  persona 
had  examined  the  site  without  aaj  satisfactory  result.  Having  been 
requested  bj  the  owner  of  the  laud,  Ur.  Bartlett,  to  eiamiae  the  place  and 
nu^e  some  trials  within  the  angles  of  the  walls,  we  found  a  horizdntal 
Btratom  of  mortar  beneath  a  headway  of  earth,  about  four  feet  deep, 
vhich  induced  us  to  proceed  at  onoe  to  remove  the  superinoumbent  mass, . 
in  full  assurance  that  we  should  find  a  Roman  pavement.  This  anticipa- 
tioD  was  realised,  and  our  labours  on  the  first  day  brought  to  view  enough 
to  afibrd  a  good  idea  of  the  entire  fioor.  On  the  second  day,  we  ascer- 
tained that  the  room  had  measured  eighteen  feet  square  ;  more  than  half 
of  the  pavement  was  in  sound  condition,  with  the  ezceptioD  of  some  small 

n  where  the  tesserte  had  been  uplifted  by  roots  of  trees,  or  crushed  in 
e  falling  ruins.  Within  a  broad  border  of  two  bands  of  ornament 
which  ran  along  the  four  sides  of  the  room,  forming  a  square  compartment, 
was  inscribed  a  circle,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  with  foliated  omamenta 
in  the  spandiils,  and  enclosing  a  singular  figure  composed  of  four  circles 
intersecting  each  other,  with  a  hexagon  in  the  centre  of  all.  These  circles 
as  well  as  that  enclosmg  them  are  ornamented  with  the  guilloche  pattern ; 
this  is  also  introduced  alternately  with  foliated  designs  in  the  outer  band  of 
the  square  border  surrounding  the  room  ;  the  inner  band  bebg  formed  of 
the  looped  pattern,  of  frequent  occnrrenoe  In  such  pavements.  The  tessern 
are  red,  blue,  white,  and  dove-coloured,  gradually  diminishing  in  their  siEe 
towards  the  centre  of  the  fioor.  When  first  exposed,  the  colours  were 
clear  and  bright.  Some  fragments  of  potteiy,  a  few  bouee  which  quickly, 
emmbled  to  dust,  some  charred  substances  and  apiece  of  metal  which  had 
evidently  been  subjected  to  a  very  strong  heat,  were  found  immediately 
upon  the  surface  of  the  floor.  There  was,  likewise,  a  great  quantity  of 
roofing-tileB,  of  uniform  size,  and  of  irregnlarty  pentangular  shape,  scat- 
tered in  confusion.      We  found  an  adi(»nins  room  fioored  merely  with 
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Ume  and  Band,  and  a  third  chamber,  laid  aa  far  we  could  obaefTe  with 
Bquare  red  tlleB,  of  fine  and  brittle  material. 

"  Whether  these  reroains  had  anj  connexion  with  Muabuy  Castle,  an 
ancient  encampment  about  two  miles  distant,  I  am  not  competent  to  say." 

The  floor  presents  considerable  elegance  and  rarietj  in  its  design. 
The  introduction  of  a  multangular  figure  in  the  centre  occnrs  in  other 
examples;  but  the  four  interlaced  circles  over  which  it  is  laid,  without 
combining  with  them,  form  a  feature  of  more  rare  occurrence.  The 
irregularity  and  inferior  design  of  the  central  hexagon,  lead  to  the  conjee- 
ture  that  it  maj  not  have  been  part  of  the  original  work,  but  inserted 

EiOBsibly,  to  repair  some  injury  wluch  the  floor  bad  sufl'ered.  The 
Doped-ehain  pattern  surrounding  the  whole  is  not  uncommon  ;  it  occurs 
at  Woodchester  and  other  Romaa  sites.'  The  roofing-tiles,  al»Te-meo- 
tioned,  nsnally  of  stone,  the  form  being  in  this  instance  a  long  irregular 
pootagOD,  hare  been  found  elsewhere  in  Roman  rillas  in  England,  and 
moreeommonly  of  an  irregularly  hexagonal  shape,  as  those  at  Buley,  Gloa- 
cesterBhire,  figured  in  this  Journal,  at  Mansfield  Woadbonse,  Notts,  and  at 
Woodchester.'  In  every  instance  they  are  perforated  near  one  end,  and 
were  &ue  attached  to  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  by  means  of  iron  nails. 

During  the  past  yeai  some  farther  remains  have  been  found,  described 
by  Ur.  Tucker  as  Uiose  of  a  bath,  and  situated  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
yards  south  of  the  pavement,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
room.  The  form  b  octagonel,  the  dimensions  are  as  follows, — depth,  three 
and  a  half  feet ;  width  from  side  to  side,  where  there  are  no  benchea, 
eleven  and  a  half  feet ;  where  the  benches  occur,  ten  feet.  They  measure 
two  feet  in  height.  The  floor  is  laid  with  tessere  of  pale  fawn  colour, 
and  it  ia  almost  perfect.  The  same  roofing-tiles  occurred,  as  before  des- 
cribed, and  red  floor-tilee  were  also  found.  Mr.  Tucker  reported  that  the 
tesselated  pavement  had  become  soft  and  had  lost  much  of  its  colour. 

These  discoveries  supply  an  interesting  addition  to  the  list  of  vestiges 
of  Roman  occupation  on  the  confines  of  Dorset  and  Devon  ;  it  is,  however, 
highly  probable,  that  so  agreeable  and  salubrious  a  part  of  the  southern 
coasts  was  not  neglected  by  the  coloniats  from  Rome,  with  the  facilities  also 
of  access  by  the  British  Ikeneld  Street,  running  westward  from  Dor- 
chester, scarcely  a  mile  north  of  the  spot  where  the  remains  found  by  Mr. 
Tucker  are  aitnated,  as  also  by  the  branch  of  the  Fosse-wsy  crossing  the 
Ikeneld  at  Axminster,  and  passing  at  about  a  mile  west  of  Uplyme,  on  iO 
course  towards  Seaton,  the  supposed  Moridunum  of  the  Romans.  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  at  Axminster,  and  in  several  places  in  the  vicinity. 
An  nm  containing  a  lat^  number  of  Roman  coins  was  found  in  Holcombe 
Bottom,  in  Upljme  parish,  in  removing  a  heap  of  stones  provincially  called 
a  "  stone  barrow,'  and  other  vestiges  are  described  by  Mr.  Davidson  in 
his  "British  and  Roman  Remains"  near  Axminster.  A  remarkable 
discovery  near  the  Ikeneld  way,  in  Uplyme  parish,  deserres  notice.  In 
1817,  a  labourer  digging  a  hole  for  a  gate-post  turned  up  an  ornament  of 
^nre  flexible  gold,  about  fourteen  inches  long,  rather  more  than  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  except  towards  the  ends,  where  it  gradually  became 

'  hjtoa'^  Woodchester,  plates  it.  and  the;  are   deseribad  m  slates  ;    Ltbod'b 

xxl.  Sg.  23.  Woodchester,  pi.  xxtui,  fig.  6,  then  brt 

*  ArduBoL     Jonm.    vol.   ii.    p.    44  ;  are  of  the  gHttf  itoiM  raood  mar  Bristol 

AnbooL  viiL  pL  ixii;  in  this  Inttanoe  M  the  Foveet  of  Deati.  (     ,-.,~,,^[p 
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dilated,  finishing  like  tiie  top  of  a  nmrod,  and  without  toy  ornament 
The  wNglit  wa*  about  tiro  ooncea.  It  waa  lold  to  a  watchmaker  at 
Aiminster  and  condemned  to  the  cnicible,  throngh  apprehenflion  poa- 
dbij  of  the  aibitrarj'  olaima  of  "  Treaanre-trore."* 

The  Hon.  Richakb  Netiua  gave  a  detuled  rdatlon  of  the  diBOoreriea 
made  bj  him  in  a  Saxon  cemeteiy  on  Linton  Heath,  in  Cambridgeahire, 
during  the  months  of  January  and  Pebrnarj,  1853.  He  exhibited  a 
remarkable  aasemblage  of  bronse  and  sil*er  omamenta,  beads  of  amber, 
nysial  and  eoloared  paste,  a  few  of  the  more  curiDua  objects  of  iron, 
and  drawings  hj  Ur.  Tonngman,  of  Saf&oa  Walden,  representing  an  unique 
innnel-shaped  «ase  of  glaas ;  of  admirable  wwkmanship,  and  sereral  cinerary 
urns.  Hr.  HeriUe'B  memoir  will  be  giren  hereafter  in  this  Joomai. 
These  remains,  be  obserred,  are  similar  in  character  to  those  found  hj  him 
near  Little  Wilbraham,  in  the  same  ooontj,  in  1851,*  but  he  had  reason  to 
consider  the  cemetery  at  that  place  as  of  a  rather  later  period  than  the 
bnrul-gronnd  which  had  nneipeetedly  prodoced,  in  the  immediate  Tioinity 
of  the  celebrated  Bartlow  Hills  and  other  Roman  restiges,  so  rich  a 
harvest  of  Saxon  relics,  fn  immediate  juxtaposition,  howerer,  with  these 
Saxon  remains  had  been  found  several  Imperial  coins,  the  earliest  being  a 
■eeond  brass  of  Vespasian,  an  nm  of  Romu  ware  and  a  few  other  objects 
of  deeidedly  Roman  character.  The  like  occurrence  of  Roman  r^cs,  com- 
paratiTely  few  in  number,  had  been  noticed  in  the  examination  of  Saxon 
harrows  in  Kent,  as  related  by  Donglae  in  the  Nenia,  and  shown  by  the 
original  objeots  preserred  in  the  precious  Museum  of  Kentish  Antiquities, 
now  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Faussett  Some  persons  had 
been  diepwed  to  regard  the  burial-place  on  Linton  Heath  as  the  vesldge  <rf 
some  deadly  ccnfliot,  for  instance,  in  the  struggle  between  Edmnnd 
Irmside  and  Hardicannte,  in  the  year  1016,  of  which  those  parts  of  the 
eastern  counties  had  been  the  scene.  The  discorery  of  Rioman  relies 
appeara,  Ur.  Herille  obaerred,  to  indieate  an  earner  period  ;  and  other 
fseta  connected  with  his  discovery  had  led  him  to  the  opinion  that  the 
cemetery  had  been  that  of  a  tribe  settled  near  the  site  of  Rnnan  occu- 
pation at  Bartlow, 

Ur.  Wbbtuaooti  proposed  thanks  to  Ur.  NeTiUe  for  so  raluable  a 
commmucation,  and  for  the  opportunity  he  had  so  kindly  afforded  to 
members  of  ^e  Institute  of  examining  a  series  of  Saxon  ornaments, 
exceeding  in  tfa^  variety  and  preser* ation  any  collection  hitherto  displayed 
befcffe  an  assembly  of  English  Archeeologists ;  he  also  expressed  his 
eonenrrenoe  in  the  opinion  thai  the  cemetery  had  been  a  regular  btuial-plaee 
ot  Saxons  settled  near  Linton  Heath,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
reanlt  of  some  great  battle.  The  earefiil  comparison  of  these  beautiful 
omamenta  and  vestiges  of  ancient  customs  and  warfare  in  Saxon  times 
with  those  of  cognate  tribes  in  Kent  and  other  districts  of  England,  would  be 
full  of  interest  to  the  antiquary,  and  throw  a  fresh  light  upon  obscure 
qtteetions  of  historical  enquiry.  In  regard  to  the  Faossett  Collection,  of 
which  mention  had  been  made,  Ur.  Westmacott  had  the  gratification  to 
know  that  it  had   been   recently  offered  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 

*  DaTidson,  Brilisli  snd  Roman  lU-  bis  beautiful  work,  "  Skicm  ObMquiea 
-    ■  ~"  lllnstrated,"  the  flnt  extcuBTO  displmy  ot 

-         '  B  [Mind  in 
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Unseum  at  a  nrj  moderate  price  ;  and  the  addition  of  bo  valuable  a  mua  of 
evidence  bearing  on  a  period  hitherto  of  great  obscurity,  and  of  which  the 
National  Depoiitarj  at  present  conipriBee  scarcely  any  vestige,  would  prove 
a  most  important  anziliary  to  arohraological  enquiries.  He  was  anxious  to 
be  infoTmed  whether*  the  Faussett  Collection  had  been  secured  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Akekmak  offered  some  observatiouB  in  regard  to  the  curions  objects 
produced  by  Mr.  Neville,  especially  the  titalce,  or  highly  ornamented 
pails,  of  which  the  Linton  Heath  excavations  had  supplied  several  remarkable 
examples.  Ur,  Akerman  thought  they  had  incorrectly  been  supposed 
by  certain  antiquaries  to  have  been  the  ale  vessels  of  the  Saxons,  whereaa 
he  conceived  them  to  have  been  of  a  sacerdotal  character.  In  two  instanoes 
the  wood  of  which  they  were  formed  proved  to  be  yew,  and  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  ascertain  the  material  of  other  specimens  of  these  singular 
vessels.  Ornamented  pails,  presenting  some  features  of  analogy  to  the 
Saxon  lilula,  had  been  discovered  in  Ireland,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  recent 
part  of  Ur.  Roach  Smith's  "  Collectanea  Antiqua."  * 

Mr.  Westwood  expressed  his  warm  concurrence  in  the  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Westmacott  regarding  the  Faussett  Collection,  and  the  eameet 
desire  which  be  felt,  in  common  with  many  English  antiquaries,  that  it 
should  be  purchased  to  form  part  of  the  National  Series,  the  commencement 
of  which  had  been  viewed  by  them  with  lively  interest.  It  had  been 
reported  that  proposals  fbr  its  purchase  for  some  Continental  Museum  had 
been  received  ;  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  if  so  instruotive  a  collection  were 
thus  lost  to  the  National  Depository.  Mr.  Westwood  thought  that  the 
occasion  was  one  in  which  the  members  of  the  Institute  would  do  well  to 
repreaeat  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  their  strong  sense  of  the 
importance  of  securing  such  collections  for  public  information. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Central  Committee  bad  addressed  to  the  Trustees, 
unce  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Institute,  an  appeal  expressive  of 
their  feeling  in  regard  to  the  high  value  of  the  Faussett  Museum,  espeoially 
as  accompanied  by  a  detailed  record  of  every  fact  connected  with  the 
researches  made  by  the  distinguished  antiquary,  who  bad  devoted  his  life  to 
its  formation  and  had  preserved  a  Journal  of  all  the  excavations,  with 
drawings  of  the  relics  discovered,  comprised  in  five  volumes.  The  augends 
evidence  thus  preserved  regardmg  the  disoovery  of  every  object  gave  an 
unusual  value  to  this  collection,  which  had  also  supplied  a  great  portion  of 
the  materials  used  by  Douglas  in  preparing  his  "  Nenia.  '  The  Central 
Committee  had  strongly  nrged  their  hope  that  the  occasion  thus  offered 
might  not  be  lost ;  and  they  trusted  that  they  should  now  find  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Institute  at  large,  not  only  a  hearty  approval  of  the  step 
which  they  had  felt  bound  to  tue  in  the  emergency  of  the  occasion,  but 
eonoutrence  and  earnest  endeavours  for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an 
object.  The  Central  Committee  had  received  an  intimation  from  the 
Trustees,  in  reply  to  their  urgent  appeal,  that  there  were  no  funds  available 
tor  making  the  purchase. 

Some  further  discussion  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Akerman 
stated  that  a  requisition  to  the  same  purpose  had  been  addressed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  that  their  President,  the 
Viscount  Mahon,  had  received  assurance  that  in  the  event  of  the  Faussett 
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Ctdledioi]  being  seoored  for  the  BritiBh  UuMnm,  Mr.  Wjlie,  who  had 
fDrmed  &  Terj  TtJiuble  uuemblage  of  S&xon  relics  at  Fairford  in 
Gloucestenhire,  bod  genwcnuly  ple^^  biuuelf  to  present  the  whole  to  the 
National  Collection.' 

The  resolution  wbb  then  proposed  b;  Hr.  Westuaoott,  R.  A.,  seconded 
ij  Mr.  WsarwoOD,  and  carried  onanimouglj,  that  the  foUowing  eipreasion 
of  the  strong  feeling  of  the  Society  on  this  occasion  should  be  conToyed  to 
the  Tnutees  of  the  British  Museum  ; — 

"  This  Meeting,  baring  been  informed  of  the  steps  taken  b;  the  Central 
Committee  regarding  ^e  Faossett  Collection,  and  cordiaUy  appronng 
the  same,  desire  to  record  their  feeling  of  the  great  value  of  the  Saxon 
antiqnities  lately  in  the  possesaion  of  Dr.  Fanssett,  as  an  addition  to  the 
series  now  forming  at  the  British  Museum.  They  entertain  a  hope  that 
Uie  Trustees  wiU  not  suffer  the  occasion  now  offered  for  securing  these 
Collections  to  be  lost." 

It  was  further  resolved,  "  That  the  Members  of  the  Society  at  large  be 
iavited  to  signify  their  assent  to  this  Resolution  by  adding  their  names  to 
the  signatures  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting.' 

The  resolution,  having  subsequently  been  signed  by  ihe  Noble  President 
of  the  Institute  and  a  large  number  of  members,  was  duly  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Yatsb  gave  on  account  of  a  Roman  aeerra,  or  boi  for  holding  the 
iaeeose  at  sacrifices.  This  interesting  and  beautiful  object  was  lately  found 
near  Mayence,  and  bos  been  purchased  for  751.  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  sepulchre  in  which  it  was  discovered  contained 
four  square  glass  bottles  and  the  handle  of  a  glass  OMuarium,  which  are 
praaerred  in  the  British  Museum,  being  included  in  the  same  purchase. 
The  aeerra  is  of  the  usual  oblong  and  rectangular  form,  and  measures 
11-7  centimetres  in  length,  7*2  in  breadth,  and  4-5  in  height.  It  is  of 
bone,  perhaps  ox-bone,  but  certainly  the  bone  of  a  large  quadraped,  and 
this  substance  is  perfectly  well  preserved,  hard  and  firm,  and  has  the 
exact  colour  and  appearance  of  the  combs,  pins  and  other  small  articles  of 
bone,  which  we  often  see  among  Roman  remtuns.  The  box  stands  on  four 
d^antly  formed  lions'  paws,  which  are  also  of  bone  ;  but  tiie  two  hinges 
by  which  the  lid  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  box  are  of  silver.  'The 
whole  exterior  is  very  tastefully  decorated.  The  lid  represents  in  bas-relief 
the  rape  of  Theophane  by  Neptune  (Hyginus,  Fab.  188).  The  princess 
throws  her  arms  into  the  mr,  and  is  followed  by  her  two  sisters,  who  bewul 
her  loss,  whilst  t,  Cupid,  baring  laid  hold  of  Neptune's  trident,  urges  on 
the  prancing  steeds.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  with  a  few  slight 
variations  the  same  which  is  published  from  a  much  larger  bas-relief  in 
Bartoli,  Admtranda  Rotnance  AntiqiUtatif,  Tab.  29,  and  copied  from  him 
in  Montfancon,  Atitiqtdti  Expliquie,  Tom.  I.  c.  8.  Toft.  33.  In  front  of 
the  box  is  the  bead  (tf  Medusa,  with  beautifnl  arabesques,  and  at  the  two 
ends  are  seen  a  crab,  and  an  eagle  grasping  the  thunderbolt.  But  the 
moat  interesting  feature  is  the  fcdiowing  inscription,  carved  on  the  back 
and  in  excellent  preservation  : — 

*  The  important  dursder  snd  extant  Kcconnt  ot  the  discoveries,  entitlsd, 
of  tlw  Mnaenin  in  Ur.  W  jlin'ii  |iiininaiiiii  "  Furfori  Grtytt,"  Oxiaxd,  J,  H.Psrker, 
IsmO  known  to  aatiqnarissbr  his  enricnis      1852. 
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I.H.B.C.D.  FEFT.  L.  T2BT8.  ATS.  PB.  ?BOT. 
SBK.  BT  BBIT.  ST  HBBGX.  APOL.  BB. 
er  0.  LTO.  BT  HBB.  BBIT.  P.T.S.L.L.U. 

whioh  may  be  read, — In  Itonorem  Domtu  Divinee  Deo  JVeptuno  Zueiw 
Terui  Avguilalit  Procurator  /Voriiwiarum  Qermanice  et  BriUmnue  et 
fferemtia  ApolUnarit  i  $uo  et  Caiut  Lvciiu  et  Serenniu$  Britatmieut  filU 
votum  tolvenml  Itstt  Ubentei  merilo.  It  appears  tbat  L.  Venu  was  the 
Imperial  Procurator  for  the  Froviaces  of  Germanj  and  Britain,  and  that 
ti'iB  life  was  endangered  on  a  voyage  from  one  proriace  to  the  other.  He 
called  on  Neptune  to  rescue  bim,  and  promised  to  dedicate  a  valuable  present 
to  the  god,  if  hU  life  were  preserved.  On  reaching  bome  he  fulfilled  his 
TOW,  his  wife,  Herennia  Apollinaris,  uniting  with  bim  in  this  expression  of 
pious  gratitude,  the  cost  of  which  they  defrayed  out  of  their  common 
property.  Tbey  moreover  showed  their  parented  regard  to  thrar  two  sona, 
Caiiu  Lucius  and  Herennius  BritaDmcus,  by  associating  them  with  them- 
Belves  in  what  they  considered  as  a  becoming  act  of  devotion,  and  posublj 
the  aeerra  was  carried  at  the  sacrifice  by  C.  Lucius,  the  elder  son,  in  the 
manner  beautifully  represented  on  Trajan's  Column  at  Kome. 

The  date  of  this  box  is  probably  about  A.d.  200.  A  similar  aeerra, 
with  t,  Medusa's  bead  at  one  end,  made,  however,  of  bronze,  formerly 
belonged  to  Faciaudi  and  Count  Caylna,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  John 
Disney,  Esq.  of  the  Hyde  in  Essex.' 

Mr.  Tates  also  exhibited  a  plaster-cast  from  a  Roman  comb,  lately  found 
at  Mayence.  The  original  is  said  to  have  been  potcbased  there  by  an 
English  traveller.  In  the  middle  of  the  comb,  between  the  two  rows  of 
teeth,  is  a  bas-relief  representing  Jupiter  between  liars  and  Mercury. 
Under  it  is  the  inscripUon, — 

I.K.K. 

O.  U. 

which  may  be  read,  •Tori,  Marti,  Merewrio,  optime  meritU.  A  Mmilar 
comb  fit  bone,  with  &  bas-relief  representing  the  three  Graces,  is  now 
in  the  poiaession  of  Hr.  Bocioke,  of  London.  This  sculptured  relique  also 
was  found  at  Mayence. 

Mr.  Yates  also  gave  an  aeooontof  the  discovery  of  agold  tore  at  Stanton, 
in  Staffordshire,  midway  between  Blore  and  Ellaston,  in  a  field  near  the 
Stone  Fits,  about  a  foot  beneath  the  surface.  It  was  found  early  in  the 
year  1853,  and  had  been  shown  to  Mr.  Yates  in  July  last  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Bunbrigge,  of  Stanton.  As  far  as  is  known  the  field  had  never  before 
been  ploughed  or  dug.  It  was  stated  that  when  the  finder  first  perceived 
the  treasure,  like  a  glittering  serpent,  to  which  possibly  the  elasticity  of 
the  object  gave  apparently  a  quivering  motion,  his  alarm  was  so  great  that 
he  ran  home,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  coold  summon  up  courage  to 
return  to  the  field  and  secure  the  priie.  The  weight  is  5  os.  18  dwta. 
S\  gr. !  the  length  1  metre,  16  centim.  [ab.  3  ft,  9i  in.)  The  section  of 
the  twist  is  a  orosB(+).  The  extremities  are  hooked  about  2  in.  in  length, 
gradually  increaung  in  uze  towards  the  ends  which  are  cut  off  obtusely,  a* 
shown  by  the  representations  of  the  extremities  of  a  gold  tore  in  the  British 
Mnsanm,  given  in  Mr.  Birch's  Memoir  "  On  the  Tore  of  the  Celts,"  in  this 

sai,  pL  8G  ;  and  Uu««im   EKaiMsnam,  part  ii. 
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JooniaL"  The  onutUeDt  ma;  hwta  been  attached  bf  hooking  these  ends 
together,  or  hj  paBsing  them  through  a  separate  ring.  This  tjpe  of  the 
tore,  termed  bj  Mr.  Biroh  "  funicular,"  is  referred  bj  bini  to  as  late  a 
period  possibly  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  A  gold  tore,  cloaely  Bunilar 
as  it  would  appear  to  that  Tatelj  found  at  Stanton,  was  discoverod  in  the 
same  county  in  17CK),  at  Fantlej  Hill  oear  Pattiugham  ;  it  measured 
four  feet  in  length,  the  weight  being  3  Iba,  2  oe.,  and  the  extremitiea 
were  hooked.' 

Mr.  BiHCB  eommunicated  further  notices  which  he  had  receired  from 
Mr.  Jenkins,  nf  Hereford,  relating  to  ancient  remuns  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Margaret's  Park  and  the  cruciform  earth-work  already  noticed  in 
this  Joomol.     (See  vol.  x.  p.  358.)     With  pennission  of  the  proprietor 
excavations  had  been    made    in    that  singular  embankment,   at    three 
different  places,  but  without  making  any  discovery :    it  has  also  been 
cleared  of  the  brush-wood  which  encumbered  it,  and  may  now  be  fully 
examined.     Not  far  distant  may  he  noticed  several  basinB  or  cavities  of 
considerable  uko,  supposed  to  have  been  posuhly  the  sites  of  ancient 
habitations,  and  in  one  of  these  hollows  some  ancient  pottery  had  been 
found,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  obtiuned  for  examination,  as  this  might 
supply  a  clue  to  the  probable  date  of  these  works.'  It  was  stated  that  a  cross 
of  metal  had  been  found  in  the  Park  and  sent  to  London.  About  250  yards 
N.E.  of  the  cruciform  embankment  in  St.  Margaret's  Park  there  is  a 
flat  horisontal  slab  of  limestone,  like  the  upper  stone 
of  a  cromlech.       It  is  of  an  irregularly   oval  form, 
meaanring  about  27  feet  6  inches  by  9  feet  6  inches ; 
average  thickness,  2  feet  6  inches  in  the  direction  of 
Ae  longer  diameter,   being  north  and    south.     This 
(lone  lies  on  the  declivity  of  the  wooded  hill,  its  face 
on  the  western  aide  being    level   with    the    adjacent 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  on  this  side  there  is    a 
trench,  2  feet  wide,  and  2i  feet  deep,  which  appears  to 
have  been  at  one  time  much  deeper,  and  to  have  been 
filled  up  by  soil  brought  down  by  the  rain  into  it.     On 
the  east  aide,  and  partly  on  the  north,  the  ground  slopes 
fr(»n  it,    and  a  cavity  appears  under  the  slab.     Half 
a  century    ago,  aa    stated    hy    an    old  man    in   tiie 
neighbourhood,  it  stood  wholly  free  from  the  groond, 
resting  on   certain  upright  stones.     There  ia  atill  at 
the  weat  end  of  the  slab,  but  now  at  a  slight  diatance 
from  it,  on  upright  stone,  flat  at  top.  which  tnay  have 
originally  been  one  of  those  on  which  it  was  supported. 
It  seems  probable  that  these  may  be  the  remains  of 
a  fiilteti  cromlech.     About  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
Cross-shaped  mound  and  cavities  above  mentioned  several  objects  of  bronse 
have  been  found  in  ploughing,  of  a  type  hitherto,  as  it  is  believed;  un- 
noticed.    They  may  have  been  fixed  on  the  ends  of  speor-shafls,  to  serve 

*  Tid.  ii.  p.  379.    Compara  the  torques 
foond  in  Ireland,  and  belODgine  to  the 
&ri  of  ChorlBTiUe,  Vetutfa  Hennmenta,      , 
vdL  v.  pL  39.  '  See  the  description  Of  theae  cavities, 

*  Shaw,  Hilt,  of  Suflbrdshire,  vol.  i.      Gent.  liUg.,  Oet.1363,  p.388. 

Gm.   HM.  p.  82.     Erdeiwjcke,  note  on  GtOOqIc 
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the  pQrpose  of  a  fernile.  (See  woodcut,  half  leDgth  of  original.)  Tbo 
length  of  thiB  object  is  5  incheB,  the  locket  within  tapors  to  a  point  1  i 
inch  from  the  oitremity. 

Near  St.  Margaret's  Church,  about  500  yards  west,  and  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  croas  earthwork,  the  head-stone  here  represented  (see 
woodcut)  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fence  of  a  tillage-field,  under  an  aged  yew 
tree,  which  leant,  thnragh  the  force  of  prevalent  winds,  in  the'  same  direc- 
tion as  the  grave-Blab  at  ila  foot.  The  dimenMons  are  4  feet  by 
17  inches,  l^radition  affirms  that  a  lady  was  there  buried,  who  came 
from  London  infected  with  the  plague  and  died  here.  Another  tale 
Is,  that  seven  persons  were  there  interred  at  some  remote  period. 


Cn»  Hetd-stOEU,  St.  IUttr«rat^B  Park.  HarsfiinUUra. 

Hr.  W.  B.  Dickinsok  commuiiicated,  through  Ur.  B.  Nightingale,  a 
notice  of  Ttuioos  aucient  reliques  lately  found  in  the  bed  (^  the  river  Sherbune 
at  Coventry,  during  the  dredging  of  the  stream.  He  sent  for  eiamination 
the  following  objects,  chiefly  from  that  locality,  and  now  in  the  pnnnnsiinn 
of  Ur.  Hampden,  of  Leamington.  A  pair  of  small  iron  shears  or  scissors, 
length  nearly  five  inches,  in  perfect  preservation,  the  metal  retaining  its 
elaHticity.  Two  spoons  of  pewter,  from  the  Sherborne,  and  one  of  copper, 
originally  perhaps  gilt,  found  near  Worcester.  Of  the  fonner,  one  has  a 
eix-aided  handle,  the  finial  hdng  an  acorn  ;  the  other  has  a  round  handle 
terminating  with  a  knop  ornamented  with  spiral  lines,  and  the  copper  spoon 
has  a  termination  like  ^at  of  a  flat-lopped  mace  or  a  small  column.  With 
these  were  sent  three  silver  coins,  one  of  Edward  III.,  struck  at  York, 
and  a  penny  of  Henry  V.  ;  several  jetons  or  counters,  of  lead  or 
pewter,  of  an  early  period  ;  also  a  small  circular  plate  of  brass,  with  a 
double-headed  eagle  on  one  side,  and  underneath  is  an  escutcheon  charged 
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toith  k  feu  (?  Anatria),  the  iaie  1590.  and  oT«r  the  e4gle  is  the  initial  G. ; 
the  revene  plain.  Idr.  Diokinson  obMired  that  he  had  previonaly  aeen  a 
nmilar  plate  with  the  same  date,  and  with  the  hlank  revene  ;  he  eon- 
jeetnred  that  theae  objects  serred  as  ornaments  upon  horse  trapping*.  He 
adrerted  to  the  fashion  of  the  spoons,  as  compared  with  the  deseription  of 
•oeh  objeets  in  the  Wineheater  Inrentoiy,  given  bj  Mr.  Gunner  in  tliia 
Journal  (rol.  x.  p.  236),  and  the  earliest  form  of  spooa  described  br 
Ur.  QetaTJos  Morgan  [nee  his  remarks  given  in  T<rf.  ix.  p.  301),  to  which 
the  example  from  Worcester  bears  a  general  memblance.  Mr.  Morgan 
ohaeired  that  the  qtoons  which  had  been  kindlj  sent  bj  Ur.  Hampden  did 
not  appear  earlier  than  the  XVlth  century ;  the  sheai?  were  probably 
of  more  atieient  date. 

9Intiqu(tii<  snt  COirU  at  'Stt  tf^aitttt. 

Bj  Hr.  Bartlitt,  of  Burltage,  Wilts,  throagh  Ur.  Quekett. — Two  eoins 
and  a  diminntive  bronae  axe,  dug  up  in  1821  with  some  other  coins  mooh 
deeajed,  bj  Hr.  Bartlett,  at  the  Baatem  gate  of  Silohester.  A  space 
about  three  feet  square  was  eicarated,  and  within  the  depth  of  three  feet 
these  reliqaes  were  found  amongst  ashes  and  A^ments  of  bones,  deers' 
bcwns,  &e.  Oneof  the  coins  is  a  second  braas  of  Maximian  (a.d.2S6 — 310) 
■truck  at  Treves,  and  in  good  preservation  ;  the  other  is  a  British  cun  of 
ulver.  Mr.  Bartlett  stated,  that  he  saw  several  miniature  axes  at 
Sileheater,  in  1821,  ia  possetsion  of  the  widow  of  the  schoolmaster, 
Hr.  Stair,  who  bad  formed  a  considerable  oolleotion  of  coins.  A  breoie 
MCttrteub,  also  foand  at  Silchester,  has  been  figured  in  this  Journal, 
amongst  the  illnstrations  of  Mr.  Maclauchlan'a  Memoir  (vol.  viii.  p.  245).* 
The  example  now  prodnced  is  of  ruder  workmanship 
(see  woodont,  orig,  sise)  ;  on  one  side  diagonal  lines  are 
cut,  the  other  side  is  pltun.  One  of  these  bronse 
rdict  waa  fonnd  in  the  villa  at  Woodchester,  and  is 
deaeribed  br  Ljsons  as  '■  a  little  votive  axe."  *  Similar 
erspioKJsa  nave  likewise  been  found  with  Roman  re- 
mains in  France  and  Germanj,  and  a  large  varietj  of 
snob  objects,  including  axes,  adcea,  &e.,  majr  be  seen 
in  ihe  Mueenm  at  Bona. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rer.  Beala  Poste  for  the 
f<dIowing  remarks  on  the  ancient  British  ooin,  which 
cluma  notice  both  as  being  struck  in  silver,  and  as 
having  been  found  in  such  close  juxtaposition  with 
Roman  remains.  "  This  coin  is  of  a  type  oonsidered 
as  belonging  to  the  Eambrfi  class,  as  sometimes  designated  from  the 
remarkable  discovery  in  Cornwall  in  1749,  recorded  by  Borlaae.*  It 
seems  nearly  similar  to  those  in  his  "  History  of  Cornwall,"  pi.  xix. 
(pi.  xxiiL,  2nd  edit)  figs.  9,  10,  and   II  ;  bnt  it  is  exactly  the  same  aa 

at  Retinea,  are  figured  b7  Toelmoeehe,  in 
bis  Hilt  de  I'Epoque  Qallo-Romuoe  de 
RenncB,  pi.  3,  A«a.  16,  16,  p.  112.  He 
■oppased  them  inleoded  for  some  uses  of 
tlis  toilet. 

*  Ses  further  the  obaNfatims  in  Hr. 
Foate'i  TBCent  pablicatimi,  ■■  The  Coins  of 
Qmobeline  and  of  the  Andent  B  "  ~ 
P.1S9. 


*  See  the  remarks  on  the«« 
objccte,^ — trepuuiia,  which  were  poasibl; 
ebaniM,  or  worn  mnvlf  u  fancilal  oma- 
Bwnle,  latber  than  ehildren's  tojs,  aa 
•OBenppoa*- 

*  LjMu's  WoodeheMer  Tills,  pL  3S. 
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the  coin  engrared  Ending,  pi.  i-,  fig.  9.  All  these  examples  irere  of  goltl, 
but  that  represented  in  the  Nuiniamatic  Chronicle,  (vol.  i.  p.  209,  pi.  i. 
of  British  eoins,  fig.  9,)  is  of  silTor.  The  coina  of  this  cIsbb  are  -umall; 
found  in  the  aonthem  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  would  appear  that 
these  typet  were  struck  in  gold,  stiver  and  brooxe  ;  those  in  the  two 
last  metals  seem  the  rarest.  One  of  the  bronie  specimens  of  these 
tjpes  is  engrnred  in  Stukaley's  plates,  pi.  1.  fig.  2,  bnt  it  Tories  from 
that  found  at  Silchester.  An  account  of  several  coins  of  this  class,  foand 
in  Dorset  and  Wilts,  including  some  of  silver  and  copper,  was  commnnt- 
cated  to  the  British  Archieologieal  Association  and  may  he  found  in 
their  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  336." 

Hr.  Bai-tlett  sent  also  on  impression  from  a  Chinese  seal  of  white 
porcelain,  a  cube  with  a  monkey  seated  upon  it,  being  precisely  of  th« 
some  form  as  the  seals  frequently  found  in  Ireland  ;  it  was  found  many 
years  (dnce  in  turning  the  soil  in  his  garden  at  Great  Bedwyn,  VfSti. 
One  other  oiample  only  has  been  recorded  of  the  dtsooreiy  of  soch  a 
porcelain  seal  in  England,  namely,  at  a  ruined  mansion  near  Fodetow, 
in  Cornwall.     That  seal  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Kent,  of  that  place. 

By  Mr.  RoBBBT  FiTOH.— A  little  relic  of  the  Bomon  period,  fonnd 
not  far  from  the  Rectory  at  Custer,  near  Korwich,  a  few  months  since. 
It  is  a  miniatnre  bronze  bust  Inureated  and  draped  over  the  left 
fehoolder.  The  features  are  full  of  expression,  and  it  is  supposed  by 
Ut.  Akerman  -to  represent  the  Emperor  6eta.  It  measures  about  li 
inch  in  height.  At  the  back  there  is  part  of  a  pin  by  wbicb  it  waa 
attached  to  some  flat  surface.  An  account  of  this  object  has  been 
receulJy  published  by  the  Norfolk  Archieological  Society  in  their  Trans- 
actions, vol.  iv.  p.  232,  accompanied  by  accurate  representations  of  both 
aides  ;  theee  woodcuts  were  given  by_Mr.  Fitch's  obliging  permission  in  lite 
last  volume  of  this  Journal.' 

By  Hr.  Franks. — A  singular  stonei  ball,  found  at  Ballymena,  co. 
Antrim,  in  1850.  The  material  is  the  hornblende  schist  of  Geologists. 
This  object  presents  six  oircolor  faces,  which  have  a  considerable  projection, 
and  are  placed  at  uniform  distances.  Diam.  2}  inches.  A  similar  relio  of 
stone,  found  in  Dumfriesshire,  is  figured  in  Dr.  Wilson's  "  Prehistoric 
Annals,"  p.  139.  The  projecting  discs  on  its  surface  are  less  strongly  cnt 
than  on  the  Irish  example,  bnt  the  two  objects  appear  identical  in  purpose. 
— 'A  flint  knife,  found  in  co.  Antrim  ;  length  2^  inches. — An  oval  bronse 
brooch,  of  the  "  tortoise  "  form,  one  of  a  pur  found  in  the  Pbmnix  Park  ; 
the  other  waa  obttuned  by  Mr.  Worsaae,  and  is  now  at  Copenhagen.  Dimen- 
sicns,  4^  in,  by  2}^  in.  These  brooches  are  very  similar  in  their  form, 
Nie  and  genaral  design,  to  that  found  near  Bedale,  now  in  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  collection  at  Alnwick  Castle,  and  another  example  found 
near  Claughton  Hatl,  Lancashire,  both  figured  in  this  Journal.' — A  bronse 
bow-shaped  fibula,  found  at  Clogher,  co.  Tyrone. — Four  specimens  of  Irish 
penanouiar  "  ring-money,"  two  of  them  of  solid  gold,  the  others  of  copper 
cased  in  gold  plate.  The  whole  of  these  antiquities  from  Ireland  have 
since  been  added  lo  the  collections  in  the  British  Unseum. 

*  AkIi.  Jaorn.,  vol.  x.  p.  373.  5iS  ;aDd  WorsM b'»  Primwal  Antiqnitias 

■  Arch.  Jouni.,  vols.  v.  p.  220,  vl  p.  of  Dmnwrk,  tniuUted  b;  Hr.  Tliom% 

74.    See  alK>  exun[dcB figured  in  Tetonta  p.  63,wfaere  the  adjnatiaKit  of  IlieaeM  is 

MonuTueata,  vd.  iL  pi.  20  ;  Joom.  Arch.  wtU  shewn. 

AiHu.iVol.ii.  p.33l  ;  Trefaist  Ann^, p.  C    OOqIc 
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By  Ur.  Edwabs  HOABK. — ReprmeDtations  of  throe  examples  of  "  ring- 
moDej  "  of  ulr«r,  one  being  a  p^eot  ring,  the  others  peoumular,  or  wiui 
disonited  ends.  The  weights  ore — 2  dwts.,  2  dwts.,  i  gra.,  snd  3  dwts. 
reepeedTelf.  Two  of  these  rings  (see  woodcnta,  figs.  I,  2)  were  fonod  in 
CO.  WaterfordtinJui.  1853,  in  making;  a  rulwaj-ontting  ;  the  third,  fig.  3, 
in  Jane  following,  in  cntting  a  trench  for  irrigation  on  the  lands  of 
Carrigsohane,  ahont  four  miles  west  of  Cork,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hoare,  Bart.  These  ringa  are  now  in  Hr.  Edward  Hoare's 
collection.  Silver  rings  of  this  description  are  rare  in  Inland  ;  notices  of 
•ereral  specimens  of  various  weights  and  form  are  giren  hj  Mr.  Wmdete 
in  his  Memoir  on  "Irish  Ring-Monej,"  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kilkennj 
Society,  vol.  L  p.  332.  Annular  objects  of  that  metal  are,  however,  usnallj 
of  much  larger  dimeniioni  than  the  specimeoa  recently  obtained  hj 
Hr.  Hoara,  one  of  which  is  described  by  him  as  the  smalleat  hitherto 
known.^ 


By  the  Rer.  Thomas  Hugo. — A  fragment  (measuring  about  an  inch  in 
each  direction)  of  the  gold  coraelet  found  in  October,  1833,  in  acaim  known 
as  the  Fairies'  or  Goblins'  Hill,  at  Mold,  Flintshire.  This  portion  appears 
to  bare  formed  part  of  the  upper  edge  aronnd  the  throat  or  over  the 
■hoolders,  as  shown  by  examination  of  this  remarkable  corselet  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  facts  connected  with  tbe  discovery  are  highly  curions, 
and  are  related  by  Mr.  Rokewoda  in  hia  Memoir  in  the  ArchsKilogia,  vol. 
xxvi.,  p.  422,  where  representations  of  this  "avrea  vettit  "  are  given.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  ^at  several  small  pieces  of  this  unique  object  were 
broken  off  and  carried  away,  ringa  and  ornaments  having  been  formed  from 
them,  as  stated  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Rokewode  from  Mr.  Clougb,  vicar  of 
Hold.  There  spoliations  bare  materially  impaired  the  value  of  the  corselet, 
and  earned  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  its  precise  use. 

By  Ur.  Brioht. — A  circular  silver  brooch  set  with  garnets  (?)  or  red  glass 
of  brilliant  colonr.  It  was  found  do  the  confines  of  Leicestershire  and 
Northamptonshire.  A  representatiou  of  this  beautiful  ornament  will  be 
given  hereafter. 

By  Mr.  Ls  Keds. — A  series  of  drawings  representing  Stoneheoge  in  its 
various  aspects  ;  views  of  ancient  arcbitectunl  exaniples  in  Salisbury  and 
Wiltshire,  and  a  view  of  the  open  timt>ered  porch  at  Hsslington,  Middlesex, 
the  approach  to  a  Norman  door  with  recessed  mouldings. 
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fij  Mr.  WnxiAM  FiGO,  of  Lewes. — Drawing  which  repreieDto  the  dial 
on  ^e  Bouth  lide  of  Bishopalone  Church,  placed  over  the  so-called  Saion 
porch,  and  supposed  to  be  of  the  Saxon  period.     A  sketch  of  this  relic  was 


t>i*1  piMed  01 


also  sent  bj  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  liod  examined  this  cnrious  fabric  during  his 
Burrej  of  the  churches  of  Sussex,  in  August,  1853,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Inititute  at  Chichester.*  He  remarks  that  "  this  is  probably 
a  dial  set  up  at  the  time  of  the  Nonnan  or  Transitioual  additions  to  the 
chareh,  more  prohahl;  the  latter ;  and  the  name  which  occurs  on  it,  eadric, 
may  be  that  of  the  early  founder  thus  commeniorated.  It  is  not  formed  of 
the  rough  yellow  sandstone  of  which  the  long  and  short  work  of  the  porch 
and  west  end  of  the  church  is  constructed,  hut  of  Csen  stone.  The  church 
is  interestuig  as  having  remains  of  Saxon  work,  and  for  other  architectural 
features."  The  precise  position  of  this  dial  may  be  seen  in  the  eieratioo  of 
the  south-side  of  Bishopstone  Church,  accompanying  the  memoir  by  Ur, 
Figg  in  the  "  Sussex  Archieological  Collections,'  published  by  the  County 
Arofaieological  Society  (vol.  ii.  p.  272),  where  a  description  of  the  arohitec- 

■  Tliis  dial  has  been  dMcribed  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Lower,  and  figured  in  Gent  Hag, 
Not.  1840.  ,  ■  1 
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tnrki  details  ia  given,  H  ako  a  repr«MntBtion  of  ibe  evtij  MDlptared  ilab 
foaad  dnriDg  the  restontioD*  in  1848,  and  now  preserred  within  the 
ehnreh.     TIub  elab  hu  been  noticed  in  this  Journal,  vol.  Ti.,  p,  186. 

Thi«  carious  di&l,  u  is  shown  bj  the  accompanying  woodcnt  from 
Mr.  Figg's  dnwing,  indicates  four  diTisions,  each  of  tliree  hours,  and 
niari^ed  by  oroued  lines.  A  similar  indication  of  four  principal  divisions, 
marked  in  the  B»me  manner,  is  seen  on  the  Sazon  dial  oTerthe  south  porch 
of  Kirkdale  Charcb,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  bat  in  that  instanea 
the  interrening  spaces  are  divided  by  a  single  line  instead  of  two,  asst 
Bishopstmie.  The  dial  there  is  supposed  to  ha?e  Iwen  made  between  the 
years  1056  and  1065,  and  an  inscription  beneath  records  that  it  was  wrought 
by  Haward,  and  Bmnd  the  pregbyter.'  The  name  eadric  upon  the  dial  at 
Bishopstone  church  may  possibly  denote  likewise  the  maker.  It  is  pro^ 
bahle  that  the  principal  divisions  on  both  these  early  dials,  marked  by  the 
crosses,  indicated  those  five  of  the  seven  great  divisions  of  the  day  whence 
the  canonical  hours  are  named,  that  a  vertical  dial  on  the  south  side  of  a 
ehnrch  could  show  at  any  season  of  the  year,  namely,— prime  (6  A.ii.), 
undem  or  tierce,  mid-day  or  sezt,  none,  and  even  {vetptra),  three  hours 
intervening  between  each  of  these  dlrisious  of  time  into  which  the  day  was 
distributed  accordiug  to  ancient  usage. 

By  Ur.  Westwood. — A  volmne  of  fac-similes  kota  illuminations  in  various 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  MSS.,  illustrating  the  progress  of  calligraphy  and 
the  peculiar  types  of  ornamentation,  as  displayed  in  the  minutely  detailed 
drawings,  which  thiow  much  light  upon  t!ie  age  and  classificstion  of  works 
in  metal,  sculptures,  and  other  remains  of  an  early  period.  The  binding  of 
this  remarkable  book  is  of  wood  elaborately  carved  and  enriched  with  fac- 
nmiles  of  certain  Saxon  and  Irish  ornaments  of  metal. 

By  Hr.  W.  J.  Bzohbahd  Shitb.— A  cut-and-thrust  two-edged  rapier,  of 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  with  a  cross^;uard  at  the  hilt ;  and  a  small  rajner, 
with  three-edged  poniard  shaped  blade.  The  guard  of  the  last  is  of  steeli 
embossed  with  figures  of  cavsliers,  masks,  and  foliage ;  the  gripe  is  covered 
with  a  matting  of  silver  wire  over  gold  thread.     Date,  t.  Charles  II. 

Matrices  and  Impressions  of  Seals. — By  Mr.  Yates. — Bulla  of  Pop^ 
Alexander  IV.,  lately  found  amongst  ibe  pebbles  on  the  beach  at  Brighton, 
He  was  elected  in  1254  and  died  in  1261.  (Engraved  in  Wailly's  Eldments 
de  Pal&graphie.  vol.  ii.  p.  376.) 

By  the  Hon.  Richard  Neville. — Brass  matrix  of  the  seal  of  Bdmond, 
Prior  of  Bilsinglon,  Kent,  1349,  lately  found  at  Clavering,  Essex.'  Also  a 
massive  gold  signet  ring  found  at  Baston,  Essex  ;  the  impress  is  the  iniUal 
B  (of  the  "Lombardic  "  fonn)  under  a  coronet,  within  delicately  cusped 
tracery;  the  hoop  is  inscribed  exteroallv — *iR*oii*u*Al.  This  beautifid 
ring  was  found  in  ploughing,  about  1850,  and  lately  presented  by  Lady 
Uaynard  to  Ur.  Neville's  daetyktkeea,  already  rich  in  examples  of  rings 
found  in  Essex  and  Cambridgeshire.  The  sepulchral  brass  of  Sir  John 
Wylcotes  (1410)  at  Great  Tew,  Oxfordshire,  presents  a  device  introduced 
twice  in  the  canopies,— a  hand  holding  a  scroll  inscribed  In  on  itf  al. 
The  posy  on  Mr.  Neville's  ring  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  inscribed  on 
a  gold  ring  belonging  to  Hr.  Hopkinson,  of  Edgeworth — on.  H.  aL  the 

*  Sea  Hr.  Brooke's  Memoir,    Arehrolngrs,   vol.  v.  p,  186  ;  Camdan's   Brit,  fd- 
Gcngh,  vd.  iii. p.  33a  Pegga'sSjllogeof  Inseriptioiis,  p.  20. 
'  S«B  Arehaeol.  Joan.,  loL  x.  p.  333. 
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device  being  a  figure  of  St.  Ckthnrine.  A  smftU  pUm  luMp  of  gold  found 
at  Beverlejr,  uid  belonging  to  Mr.  Ellisoa,  of  Soabrooke  Holme,  LincdD, 
bean  the  words — tut.  "OH.  ttl.  &n.  Thia  posy  maj  be  cUsMd  with  the 
"resoon  " — Une  tanx  pluU,  and  en  un  rant  phu,  iDicribed  on  certain 
ornunenta  enumerated  in  the  Ealendan  of  the  Exchequer.  Camden  statoa 
that  it  waa  the  "  word  "  of  Henry  V.  (Remains,  under  "  Impreaes  "). 
Bj  Mr.  BaiDBT. — A  braw  seal,  probablj  Italian,  XlVih  century,  of  pointed 
oval  form  ;  the  device  is  a  rudelj  designed  representation  of  the  capture  of 
the  Unicom,  according  to  the  fable  of  romance,  by  a  fair  Tirgin.  The  lady 
is  seated  on  the  ground,  and  the  unwary  creature  is  about  to  repose  on  her 
lap.  The  inscription  is  as  follows: —  +  s' fkatris.  ab'tini.  d'.  asadu. 
The  popular  notion  regarding  the  capture  of  the  Unicom  is  found  in  the 
"  Bestiaire,"  by  William,  a  trouvire  of  Normandy  in  Xlllth  centui;.* 

January  6,  1854. 

The  Lord  Talbot  DE  Malahids,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Ik  opening  the  Proceedings  of  the  Meeting,  the  noble  President  expressed 
the  gratification  which  he  felt  in  being  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  first 
assembly  of  the  Society  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  year.  He  regretted 
that  presung  occupations,  more  especially  in  connexion  with  the  Indastrial 
Exhibition  and  the  arrangements  for  Uie  "  Archseologioal  Court,"  had 
precluded  the  possibility  of  his  being  present  at  their  Monthly  Meetings 
daring  the  past  year.  He  would  take  this  occasion  to  adrert  to  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  formation  of  the  collections  at  Dublin,  illustratiTO 
of  Antiquity  and  Art,  in  which  he  acknowledged  with  pleasure  the 
cooperation  and  warm  interest  shewn  by  the  Institute.  He  had  witnessed 
wiUl  great  satisfaction  the  gratificatioQ  afforded  to  many  members  of  the 
Society  and  to  other  English  Antiquaries  who  had  visited  Dublin  during 
the  past  summer,  and  had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  then  for 
the  first  time  presented,  of  examining  an  extensive  series  of  the  singular 
antiquities  of  the  sister  kingdom,  and  of  forming  a  comparison  with  those 
more  familiar  to  them.  Lord  Talbot  expressed  bis  conviction  that  important 
advantages  in  the  extension  of  Archnclogical  Science  must  accrue  from  the 
impulse  which  had  been  given,  and  the  friendly  intercourse  established 
between  persons  engaged  in  kindred  pursuits  in  the  two  countries  ;  and  he 
looked  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  prospect  that  on  an  early  occasion 
the  Institute  might  extend  the  range  of  their  Annual  Meetings,  and  visit 
Dublin,  where  numerous  Archnological  attractions  were  presented  to  tiieir 
attention.  Meanwhile  he  would  urge  all  who  took  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Society  to  use  their  best  exertions  in  giving  full  effect  to  the 
meeting  of  the  present  year  at  Cambridge.  He  had  received  encouraging 
itsoranceH  of  the  cordial  dispoution  there  evinced  towards  the  Institute ; 
and  he  felt  no  slight  anxiety  that  their  Meeting  in  his  own  University 

■  See'-LeBntisireDiTiD,"  withintro-  See  the  treatise    by  tbs  AbM   Cahitr, 

duetion  bj  M.  Hippeau,  Csen,  1852,  pp.  entitled,"Sarqae1qDe«iiaint<ide«xdogia 

136,  235.  This  myth  is  coDiUatl;  allnded  m/itjque,"  PatIi,  1 843.    See  slso  vhwu 

to  by  middle-age  writers,  m  in  Poesies  da  writers  died   by  Oealier,  de  QMadrap. 

Koi  d«  Navarre,  t  ii.  p.  70.   The  luiconi  lib.  i. 
was  the  medisevsl  emblem  of  virginity.  ,  ■  r 
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■konld  prore  u  racceuAil  >■  that  at  Oxford,  so  memorable  amongst  the 
Annwl  Asaanblies  of  prOTioos  jearSf  throngh  the  gnti^ing  welcome  irith 
which  they  had  been  received  in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning,  and  the 
encouraging  rect^^tion  of  the  value  of  Arohnological  reaearch^ 

In  connexion  with  the  display  of  An^qoities  in  the  Dnblia  Eihibition, 
Mr.  Wkstwood  stated,  that  having  on  a  former  occasion  directed  the 
att«ati<Ri  of  the  meraben  of  the  Institute  to  the  eztraordinarj  rodeness  of 
tbe  drawings  of  the  human  figure  contained  even  in  the  finest  of  the 
DJmninated  USS.  executed  in  Ireland  (See  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  17),  he 
had  been  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  style  of  Art  prevailed  in 
the  aculptores  of  Ireland,  executed  either  in  metal  or  stone,  of  both  of 
which  niuneroua  examples  oconrred  in  the  Dublin  Bxhibition.  This  he 
had  found  to  be  oompletel;  the  case,  in  proof  of  which  he  exhibited  a 
nnmber  of  casta  in  gntta  peroha,  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  make  of 
different  objeeta  (^  art  in  tiie  Exhibition,  by  the  kindness  of  their  respective 
owners.  Amongst  these  were  several  figores  of  the  Savionr  .suspended  on 
the  Cross,  of  whioh  the  proportiona  of  the  body  and  linths  were  most 
umtatoraL  In  some  the  arms  seemed  to  be  simptj  formed  of  bent  or 
flattened  wire.  The  majoritj,  however,  of  these  crucifix  figures  agree  in 
tereral  curious  particulars.  The  head  is  almost  always  crowned,  the  body 
naked  to  the  waist,  with  a  short  tunio  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees,  and 
the  feet  [nened  separately.  In  all  these  respects  these  figures  bear  a  great 
leMoaUauee  to  the  enamelled  crucifix  figures  of  the  Saviour  executed  at 
Idmoges  in  the  Xllth  century,  of  which  a  very  remarkable  example  was 
exhibited  by  Ur.  Forrest  at  the  previous  November  meeting  of  the 
Institute  (Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  369).  The  repeated  ocourrence  of  the 
crowned  head  is  curious,  as  it  is  of  very  great  rarity  in  the  illuminations 
of  contemporary  USS.,  and  it  was  probably  founded  upon  some  legendary 
or  symbolical  theoiy,  whioh  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace.  Didron  is  silent 
on  the  subject  These  figures  are  generally  of  bronze  and  gilt,  and  the 
features  are  entirely  destitute  of  expresuon. 

Mr.  Westwood  also  exhibited  casta  of  two  small  bronie  sculptured 
groups  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  quite  agree  in  general  treatment  and 
aeti^ls,  as  well  as  in  their  excesNve  rudeness  of  eieoution,  with  the  curious 
repraaentation  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Irish  Fsalter  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  (copied  in  Falsogr.  Sacr.  Pict).  The  Saviour  in  both 
is  tepreaented  of  urge  siie  in  comparison  with  tbe  other  figures  ;  in  both 
the  head  ia  nnorowned,  with  long  hair,  and  in  one  the  face  has  long 
motutaehee  euried  at  the  lips,  and  a  long  forked  beard  ;  in  tbe  other 
the  body  is  ornamented  with  interlaced  riband-work.  The  feet  are  separately 
affixed,  and  the  middle  of  the  body  clad  with  a  tmuc.  On  either  side  of 
the  Saviour  are  the  two  soldiers  with  spear  and  sponge,  and  over  his 
ontetretehed  arms  are  two  winged  angels.     We  have  here  another  striking 

Cmliari^,  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the 
tin  Church,  &om  the  earliest  times,  has  been  to  figure  tbe  Blesaed 
Viigin  on  one  aide,  and  St.  John  on  Uie  other,  whilst  the  two  soldiera 
are  more  naaally  found  in  the  representations  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  we  find  them  likewise  on  all  our  own  earliest  atone  monuments,  as  on 
the  GUriona  carved  cross  found  at  Woden's  Church,  AInmouth,  a  cast  of 
whicb  was  exhibited  in  the  Dublin  Exhibition  ;  the  original  fragment  ia  at 
Alnwick  Castie,  in  the  Hoseum  formed  by  tbe  Duke  of  NorthumbeHand. 
They  i4»pear  likewise  on  the  Cross  at  Aycliffe,  co.  Durham,  repreaented  in 
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this  Journal  (toI.  ii.  p.  260).*  The  former  of  these  two  carved  atones 
might  ressoniiblj  he  ascribed  (from  the  stjle  of  the  inscription)  to  the 
Vllth  or  Vllltli  centmj,  and  the  latter  vas  certunlj  not  macli,  if  at  all, 
more  recent.  These  obBerrations  are,  hovcrer,  at  Tarianoe  vith  Didron'a 
asBertioo,  that  the  Crucifiiion  was  never,  or  hut  vei;  rardv,  represented 
before  the  Xth  or  Xlth  century  (Iconogr.  Chr^tienne,  p.  266]  whilst  the 
fsct,  that  in  the  famous  Sjriac  HS.  of  the  Vlth  centnrf  at  Florence,  the 
orucifizion  b  represented  exactly  as  it  appears  on  these  old  British  and 
Irish  relics  of  art,  and  that  in  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Charlema^e  Gospels 
of  the  IXth  century  (figured  by  Count  Bastard),  we  find  a  similar  illumina- 
tion, miders  it  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  the 
supposed  non-existem»  of  such  representations  results  from  the  subsequent 
destruction  in  Western  Continental  Kurope,  or  that  their  existence  in  the 
early  relics  of  our  own  country,  and  in  works  actually  executed  in  the 
£ast  or  which  evince  an  Eastern  influence,  is  the  result  of  early  communi- 
cation between  the  Irish  and  British,  and  the  Eastern  Christian  churches. 
Didron  has,  indeed,  had  the  sagacity  on  two  other  occasions  to  hint  at  a 
supposed  infiuence  of  Byzantine  over  English  Art-works  {Icon.  Chr^t., 
p.  389,  a.,  and  557,  a.),  and  the  preceding  observations  will  shew  another 
instance  of  the  same  influence.  The  same  treatment  of  the  Crucifixion 
also  occurs  on  most  of  the  grand  Irish  scnlptured  atone  crosses,  whilst  on 
the  reverse  of  many  of  them  we  see  another  figure  of  the  Saviour  with 
outstretched  arms,  which  had  in  some  instances  been  considered  as  a 
repetition  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  but  there  are  none  of  the  nsoal  aocessoty 
detsils,  and  it  has  been  lately  suggested  by  some  Irish  antiquaries,  that- 
this  figure  was  rather  intended  as  a  representation  of  the  Ascension.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  probable  explanation,  but  until  we  hare  a  correct  seriea  of 
delineations  of  these  crosaes,  we  cannot  hope  to  arrive  at  a  clear  explanation 
of  thur  sculpture.  Thanks  to  Mr.  O'Neill,  this  want  is  now  likely  to  be  in 
a  great  measure  removed  bj  his  publication  on  the  Irish  crosses.  These, 
of  course,  would  be  useless  to  the  Arcbesologiat  unless  they  are  strictly 
accurate  in  their  details  ;  but  we  know  that  Ur.  O'Neill  isfuUy  oonvinoed 
of  this,  and  that  fidelity  in  the  minutite  of  the  ornamentation,  &o.,  will  not 
be  sacrificed  to  plctureaque  effect ;  indeed,  we  have  occasion  to  know  that 
one  of  the  plates  in  his  first  number  will  be  replaced  by  another,  some  of 
the  details  not  haring  been  quite  correctly  given. 

Mr.  W.  Eioo  communicated  the  following  notice  of  the  discovery  of  a 
British  um  near  Lewes,  and  sent  for  examination  a  drawing  of  this  relique, 
which  is  umilar  in  general  form  to  other  cinerary  urns  found  in  Suaeex. 

"  On  the  24th  of  October,  having  received  information  that  some 
labourers,  digging  flints,  bad  opened  a  barrow  in  which  was  a  large  urn, 
I  went  to  visit  the  spot,  accompanied  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower ;  wo  found  the 
men  at  work  in  a  barrow  to  the  south  of  Mount  Harry,  on  the  brow  beyond 
the  sheep  pond  at  the  turn  of  the  race  course,  on  Sir  Henry  Shiflber's  hill, 
close  on  the  southern  side  of  the  track  leading  to  Flumplon  plain. 

"  They  had  laid  bare  a  large  British  Um,  which  the  drawing  representa  ; 
its  height  was  I  foot  2  inches,  greatest  diameter  I  foot ;  its  exact  pro- 

>  Thil  peculiarity  !■  lilceiriBs  to  be  ab-  figure  of  the  Saviour  on  the  eroaa,  the 

served   in    the    verj   curicnui  fragineiit  fset  separately  attached,  the  body  clothed 

found  eome  years  since  ia  Uie  Calf  of  the  in  a  long  tunic.    At  his  right  side  staads 

Isle   of   Man.    Antiquuiao   Bepertory,  a  soldiec  wiUi  »  spear.    The  other  side  is 

vol,  ».  p.  460.    Itbewnaaextraordinu'y  broken. 
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]wrtionB  are  ihown,  the  dihwing  being  mule  to  a  scale  of  4  inclies  to  » 
foot  It  wu  found  in  the  usual  poiitioD,  that  is,  bottom  opwarda  ;  it  iraa 
very  mach  cracked,  and,  npon  an  attempt  being  made  to  remore  it,  it  fell 
to  pieces,  and,  soch  was  iu  state,  that  all  efforts  to  ooUeot  the  fragments 
in  order  to  its  restoration  were  ioeffectu^.  I  therefore  took  the  dimensions, 
and  completed  the  drawing  from  a  fragment  which  we  brought  awaj. 
The  mode  in  which  this  uni  is  ornamented  is  unusual,  bMng  a  variation 
from  the  ordinary  lig-iag  fashion  in  the  Tndely  scored  ornament  on  the 
surface.  This  is  the  second  nrn  found  on  this  part  of  the  Downs 
within  about  dghteen  months."  The  rim,  or  upper  portion  above  the  pro- 
jecting shoulder  of  the  Dm  is  scored  with  straight  lines  alternately 
horiioQtal  and  perpendicular,  and  at  some  distance  below  the  shoulder  a 
row  of  horse-sfaoe  markings  runs  ronnd  the  am.  The  ornamentation  by 
lines  alternating  in  this  manner  occurs  on  the  urns  found  at  Broughton, 
Lincolnahiro,  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  viii,  p.  199. 

Several  sepulchral  urns  of  the  earliest  period  bare  been  discovered  on 
the  Sussex  Downs,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  disinterred  at  Storring- 
ton,  meaanring  21  inches  in  height,  and  those  found  at  Alfriston,  recently 
purehaaed  for  the  British  Museum.  (Snssex  ArchsoL  Coll.,  vol.  i,  p.  55, 
vol.  ii.  p.  270).     See  also  Uorsfield's  History  of  Lewes,  p.  48,  p,  5. 

Mr.  Bi&TLBTT,  of  Burbage,  Wilts,  communicated  a  nobs  of  some  ancient 
horse-shoes  in  his  possession,  considered  by  the  late  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  and 
othem  to  be  Roman.  One  was  found  at  the  foot  of  Silbory  Hill,  between 
Marlborough  and  Beckhamnton,  in  removing  the  boundary  of  the  meadow  on 
which  the  hill  stands.  It  lay  in  a  bed  of  chalk,  and  the  nails  remained  in 
the  shoe,  bnt  no  trace  of  hoof  or  bones  was  found.  The  other  was  found 
in  gravel  on  Beckhampton  Down,  about  two  miles  distant  from  Silbury, 
nearly  three  feet  under  the  surface.  These  shoes  are  so  much  alike  in 
form  and  siie  as  to  give  the  idea  that  they  might  have  belonged  to 
the  same  set.  The  late  Dean  of  Hereford  obtained  a  similar  horse-shoe, 
found  with  others  and  a  skeleton,  a  short  distance  north-west  of  Silbury, 
and  it  ia  figured  amongst  the  Illustrations  of  his  Diary,  given  in  the 
Salisbury  Transactions  of  the  Institute,  p.  110,  fig.  19. 

The  Hon.  W.  Fox  StBAirewATa  communicated  an  account  of  Castel  del 
Monte,  near  Ardria,  in  Apulia,  an  ancient  hunting-seat  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.,  illustrated  by  ten  views  drawn  for  the  late  Hon,  Keppet 
Craven  by  a  Neapolitan  artist.  Carlo  Paris.  It  is  a  structure  of  octagonal 
form,  wiUi  a  central  court,  and  angle-turrets,  each  side  of  the  octagon 
formiag  a  separate  chamber.  "  This  interesting  building  (Mr.  Strangways 
observed),  now  in  a  state  of  partial  ruin,  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Xlllth  century.  It  is  remarkably  well  constructed 
and  perfectly  symmetrical.  Built  of  the  rough  limestone  of  the  coantry,  it 
is.  within,  partially  lined  and  decorated  with  white  or  grey  marble,  of 
which  the  windows  and  other  enriched  portions,  not  very  numerous,  are 
composed.  The  whole  appearance  of  this  deserted  palace  suggests  the 
idea  of  its  having  been  formed  for  enjoyment,  but  with  a  certain  view 
to  defence  ;  the  taste  that  appears  in  many  features  is  that  of  a  court 
in  which  the  arts  and  refinements  of  luxury  were  appreciated.  The 
great  entrance  especially  shows  an  intention  of  an  approach  to  the 
classical  styles,  and  the  coins  of  Frederic  II.  exhibit  a  desire  to  return  to 
the  Roman  type  rather  than  to  retain  the  Gothic  forms  of  medinval 
monetary  art.    The  utuatioa  of  the  castle,  though  not  pictoreeqi^^,  Iu 
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Btriking  ;  it  is  placed  apon  mi  insiiUted  hill  riung  !n  the  midst  of  the 
vast  gTMsj  plain  of  ApuUa,  more  like  the  Dowiu  of  the  South  of  England 
than  the  general  Bceoery  of  Italy,  and  far  from  anj  villagB  or  habitation 
larger  than  a  shepherd's  hut,  and  it  is  in  consequence  very  conspicuous 
orer  a  large  extent  of  the  province,  and  eren  of  the  Adriatic. 

"  The  walls  of  ^e  best  rooms  are  of  rough  limestone  and  probably  were 
coTcred  with  hangings,  for  tiie  base  and  cornice  are  of  marble  ;  and  the  upper 
parts  or  lunettes,  immediately  under  the  vaulting,  ore  liued  with  marble, 
not  actually  built  in  the  manner  of  the  opui  retieutatum,  but  scored,  in 
imitation  of  it,  over  the.aurface  of  the  square  slabs.  This  gives  the  work 
a  resemblance  to  the  triforia  of  Chiehaster  cathedral,  to  some  work  in  tiie 
west  front  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  and  otiier  Romanesque  buildings,  and 
shows  that  the  diagonal  form  was  used  as  omunent  as  well  m  in  oonstrae- 
tioD.  Unfortunately  the  ar^t  baa  giren  no  repretentatlon  of  au  interior. 
The  details  are  not  unlike  those  to  be  found  in  Bugland  of  the  Xlllth 
century.  Tref<Mled  foliation  and  plate  tracery,  ajiproaehmg  the  prindpte 
of  the  geometrical,  as  also  an  early  style  of  capital  are  conspicnons  features. 

"  The  Castel  del  Moute  may  be  eaulyTiutedbyany  traveller  going  from 
Naples  to  the  Ionian  Islands  by  Barletta,  Bari,  or  Brindisi,  the  naoal  porta 
of  embarkation. "  * 

Ur.  Sfbhobr  Hall  oommnnicatod  an  aceoout  of  the  discovery  of  mn 
eitensive  series  of  mural  paintings  in  Pickering  Church,  North  Riding  <tf 
Yorkshire ;  they  were  brought  to  light  about  September,  1853,  in  the  course 
of  repairs.  A  description  of  these  paintrngs  was  also  received  from  Mr.  W. 
Hey  Dykes,  of  York,  accompanied  by  carefully  detailed  drawings,  repre- 
senting the  sides  of  the  nave  and  the  entire  series  of  subjects  with  which 
its  walls  were  decorated.  The  church,  not  noticed  by  Bickmaa,  is  of  various 
dates  ;  the  plan  consists  of  a  spacious  nave  and  chancel ;  the  nave  baring 
north  and  south  aisles,  with  trauseptal  chapels  at  the  east  ends  of  the  aisles, 
a  fine  west  tower,  and  a  south  porch.  The  arcade  of  the  nave  and  lower 
part  of  the  tower  are  Norman  ;  the  chancel,  uslee,  and  transepts,  and 
upper  part  of  the  tower  are  early  decorated  ;  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  plain 
perpendicular.  The  nave  commnnicatea  with  the  aisles  by  four  arches, 
those  on  the  north  are  round-headed  and  spring  from  massive  cylindrical 
piers  with  square  cushion  capitals  ;  (he  piers  on  the  south  are  composed  of 
clustered  shafts  with  foliated  capitals.  Above  these  arches  the  entire  face 
oi  the  wall  and  the  space  between  the  clerestory  windows  had  been  decorated 
with  sacred  aud  legendary  subjects,  painted  in  distemper  on  a  thin  coat  ti 
plaster  laid  on  the  ashlar  walls.  They  formed  a  series,  extending  from  the 
west  end  to  the  chaucel  arch,  and  their  date,  as  shown  by  the  costume  and 
character  of  the  design,  appeared  coeval  with  the  clerestory,  probably  •bout 
1450.  The  subjects  of  the  paintings  were  thus  described  by  Mr.  HsU, 
commencing  on  the  north  side  from  the  west  end  : — St.  Qeorge  and  the 
Dragon,  a  spirited  design,  occupying  the  entire  height  from  the  spandrel  of 
the  arch  to  the  wall-plate  ;  St.  Christopher  ;  Herod's  Feuat,  in  one  part  of 
this  design  St.  John  appears  in  the  act  of  reproving  Herodias,  in  another 
his  head  is  brought  to  her  dsughter :  this  and  the  following  subjects  are 
designs  of  smaller  proportions  than  the  two  £rst,  and  are  pMuted  in  two 
tiers  ;  the  subject  above  the  Peast  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Dykes  to  have  been 
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theeoroDBtion  of  the  Violin. — Themar^rdoniofSt  Thomas  of  CuiterfcarT  s 
•n  interior  of  •  ohnrch,  with  an  altar  at  one  ond,  a  mitre  ia  placed  on  ue 
ahar,  and  in  front  of  it  an  two  ecclesiaaties,  one  kneeUn^; ;  the  knighta  are 
in  the  act  of  drawing  their  awords, — The  martjrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  or. 


a  Hr.  Djkea  aappoees,  of  St  Bdmond ;  thia  snbjeot  had  been  mooh  injured 
ij  the  inserticn  of  a  mnral  tablet.  On  the  sonth  side,  beginning  from  the 
east,  appeared  a  aeriea  of  subjects  tronx  the  Life  of  St.  Catharine,  partlj 


daatoof  ed  by  the  monument  of  a  Lcmdoa  dtisen  affixed  to  the  waU.  An 
ioseripdoa  ran  along  these  paintings,  «^ieh  were  arranged  in  two  tiers. 
The  next  is  sapposed  bj  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  to  represent  St.  Cosmo  and 
St.  Damian  ;  two  personj  appear  in  the  garb  of  [Hlgiims,  and  Mem  to  ask 
koapitality  from  a  man  who  atanda  at  the  door  of  a  hoose  ;  beyond  is  seen 
another  fignre  at  the  entrance  of  a  hooao.  The  following  sabjecta  are. 
a  death-bed  scene,  possibly  representing  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  ; 
an  interment,  the  shrooded  corpse  is  marked  with  a  red  cross.  Beyond,  on 
the  same  level,  are  sabjects  of  Sacred  History — Christ  healing  the  Ear 
oi  MalchoH ;  Christ  before  I^late  ;  the  Flagellation  ;  Christ  bearing  the 
CroBs  ;  the  Cmeifixion  ;  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  ;  the  Entombment  of 
onr  Lord.  Beneath,  oconpylng  the  spandrel  between  the  second  and  third 
arches  from  the  west  end,  appeared  the  Desceot  into  Hell.  These  paintiDga 
formed  three  rows  dirided  by  ornamental  borders  ;  the  first  row  occnf^ing 
the  spandrels  of  the  arches  ;  the  second  fills  the  space  between  the  arches  aitd 
the  cWestory ;  the  third  the  spaces  between  the  eleresloir  windows.  It  ia 
to  bo  regretted  that  the  preaerratioD  of  these  works  of  ewy  art  was  deemed 
impracticable  or  trndesimble. 

On  Sept.  14th,  Ur.  Spencer  Hall  found  a  workman  employed  in  conceal- 
ing them  anew  with  a  coat  of  whitewash  ;  they  have  been  wholly  destroyed; 
aad  the  drawings  exhibited  to  the  meeting  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Hey  Dykes  and  Hr.  Procter,  and  specially  prepared  for  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society,  now  form  the  sole  memorial  of  these  ouriona 
examples  of  design.  Tbere  were  likewise  in  Pickering  Church  some  veetigea 
of  painting  of  earlier  date.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  north  transept,  a  lat^ 
representation  of  the  Last  Judgment  was  brought  to  light  aome  years 
since ;  it  appeared  to  have  been  superior  in  design  and  colouring  to  the 
anbjecta  recently  discoTered  in  thenaTO  ;  but  it  was  condemned  to  destme- 
tioD,  and  at  the  time  of  Ur.  Hall's  visit  last  year,  only  a  pair  of  wings  were 
Tiubla.  On  the  soffit  of  the  arches  on  the  north  side  of  the  nare  were  traoea 
of  figures,  one  on  either  side,  immediately  above  the  capitals,  with  a  trefiul- 
headed  canopy  of  Norman  or  Tranntional  style,  and  a  foliated  pattern 
filHog  up  the  head  of  the  arch.  There  were  also  figures  of  apostles  and 
aunts  punted  on  the  splays  of  the  clerestory  windows.  So  remarkable  an 
example  of  the  prevalent  introduction  of  mural  coloured  decorations  in 
England  has  perhaps  never  hitherto  come  under  observation.  It  would 
have  been  very  desirable  to  have  preserved  at  least  aome  portion,  which 
previous  injuries  had  not  rendered  wholly  unsightly  to  the  eyes  of  modem 
"  restorers,"  and  which  might  have  supplied  evidence  in  regard  to  the  arts 
of  deugn  in  the  XVth  century. 

Pickering  Church,  Mr.  Spenoer  Hall  observed,  contuns  some  tombs  with 
dB^ea  well  deaerving  i^  notice.  In  the  north  aisle  lies  a  cross-legged  effigy, 
in  good  preeervation.  On  the  north  side  of  the  communion  table,  there  is  an 
ali^baater  tomb  with  figures  of  a  knight  and  lady,  of  the  early  part  of 
the  XVth  century  ;  the  knight  wean  plate  armour,  a  collar  of  So.  andiMi 
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oris  arooDil  his  helmet ;  on  his  Burcoat  appear  three  lions,  acaordiDg  to 
Qongh's  deBcription  (Sep.  Hon.  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  179.)  Leland  mentioii*, 
ID  hia  Itinerary,  two  or  three  tombs  of  the  Bmces  at  Piokeriag,  one  of 
whom  with  his  wife  lay  in  a  chapel  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  choir  ;  "  he 
had  a  garland  abont  his  helmet ;  "  this  description  seemi  to  identify  the 
tomb  with  that  now  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the  ohancel.*  It  was 
still  in  the  south,  chantrj  when  Qoogli  visited  the  chnrch  ia  1785  ;  hat 
that  chapel  has  been  converted  into  a  vestry,  and  the  tomh  di^laoed. 
Another  tomb,  described  bj  Leload  as  in  a  chapel  under  an  arch  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  was  probably  that  of  which  the  mutilated  remuns  are 
now  seen  on  the  south  side  ol  the  communion  table,  where  it  had  been  placed 
previously  to  Qough's  visit,  and  the  chapel  destroyed.  The  more  ancient 
effigy  is  not  described  hy  Leland,  who,  however,  speaks  of  sedng  "  two 
or  three  tumbes  of  the  Bnises,"  and  this  may  be  the  third  tbu>  adverted 
to  in  his  lUnerary.  Oough  describes  it  as  a  cross-legged  figure  on  an 
altar-tomb  against  the  north  wall,  in  a  round  helmet  with  a  ^ntlet,  gorget 
of  mail,  plate  armonr,  round  elbow-piecea,  miul  apron  and  greaves  ;  on  the 
■bield  a  chief  dancetty.  There  was  a  branch  of  the  Bruce  family 
settled  at  Pickering ;  and  Leland  states  that  he  saw  the  ruins  of  a  manor- 
place  there,  called  Bruce's  Hall.  These  effigies  claim  the  attention 
of  the  Yorkshire  antiquary,  and  deserve  to  be  careiitlly  examined  and 
identified. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Trollope  gave  the  foUowmg  account  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  mnral  painting  in  Lincolnshire,  and  exhibited  coloured 
dramogs,  carefully  executed  when  this  curious  work  of  art  was  first 
brought  to  light : — 

"  During  the  process  of  cleaning  down  the  walls  of  Ranceby  Chnrch, 
near  Sleaford,  preparatory  to  their  being  fresh  painted,  so  as  to  shew  the 
stonework  in  the  interior,  portions  of  an  older  coating  of  piaster  were  dis- 
covered below  the  more  modem  surface,  which  was  condemned.  It  appean 
that  the  walls  had  been  prepared  in  so  slovenly  a  manner  for  the  reception  of 
this  second  coating,  that  whenever  any  portions  of  the  first  still  remained  in  a 
tolerably  aound  state,  these  were  allowed  toremsin,  although  whollyconcealed 
by  the  new  work  above  them,  until  they  were  once  more  separated  in  my 
presence  by  a  skilful  workman,  who,  having  discoveredremnantsof  painting, 
in  consequence  of  (he  flaking  off  of  a  portion  of  the  upper  sorface,  carefully 
removed  the  remunder,  so  as  to  disclose  the  figure  represented  by  the 
drawing  which  I  send  for  examination.  It  formed  a  part  of  a  subject 
20  feet  in  length,  and  5i  feet  in  breadth,  enclosed  by  a  red  band  or  frame, 
and  was  painted  in  distemper  upon  the  wall  of  the  north  usle  ;  but  the 
only  portion  remaining  perfect,  or  indeed  intelligible,  was  one  extremity  (to 
the  right),  which  is  the  subject  of  my  drawings.  When  first  the  object 
seemingly  resembling  a  bag  caught  my  eye,  I  baatily  imagined  that  the 
figure  was  that  of  Jndaa,  and  that  the  curious  tufted  monster  was  intended 
to  portray  the  instigator  of  his  betrayal ;  but  upon  observing  the  noble 
character  so  strongly  stamped  upon  the  countenance  of  this  holy  person  by 
the  artist,  and  after  due  consideration,  I  believed  him  to  be  St.  Matthew, 
.who,  when  punted  as  an  Apostle,  has  usually  a  purse  or  bag  in  his  hand, 
whilst  the  Book  seemed  te  point  to  hia  character  as  an  Evangelist,  or  Qocftel 
writer,  by  the  power  of  which  the  Devil  was  to  be  abased.     The  dress  u 

»  Leland,  Idn.  voL  i.  fol.  71.  ,  ,  , 
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I,  being  partlj  of  the  Monastic  And  partlj  of '  the  Priestl;^  eharaoter  ; 
it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  detennine  whether  the  ooter  robe  partakes  most  of 
the  fashion  of  a  oloak  or  of  a  cope,  whilst  oodemeath  are  Ttsible  the  ends 
of  a  stole,  and  something  like  an  alb,  divided  up  the  centre  so  as  to  display 
a  red  robe  beneath.  The  dark  train-like  appurtenance  is  a  little  obscure, 
blending,  as  it  does,  into  the  ground  below.  The  whole  painting  has  been 
prodaeed  with  the  aid  of  three  colours  only,  Venetian  red,  neutral  tint, 
and  reddish  brown,  employed  in  a  very  effectire  manner.  The  background 
is  powdered  or  diapered  with  red  stars,  in  the  dbposition  of  which  the 
artist  took  partdenlar  pains,  as  he  had  twice  or  tfarice  partially  erased  his 
work  by  passing  a  white  tint  over  the  stars,  and  had  then  put  them  in 
a&eah  in  a  slightly  different  position.  1  belioTe,  bowerer,  that  they  were 
stamped  or  stenciled  on  the  plaster  in  the  same  manner  as  borders, 
flowers,  Jie.,  are  now  executed  on  ceilings,  and  in  mural  decorations  in 
Italy,  BO  that  he  could  afford  to  be  prodigal  of  bis  use  of  them.  The  date 
of  the  aisle  in  which  this  painting  is  displayed  is  aboat  1320.  Though  the 
eiecntion  of  the  design  is  somewhat  coarsely  and  carelessly  executed,  it  is 
effectiTe,  and  I  regret  that  much  of  its  force  is  lost  in  reduomg  it  to  so 
small  a  scale.  The  head  giTen  in  the  larger  drawing  is  a  fac-simile  of  the 
original." 

The  representation  of  the  animal  at  the  feet  of  the  Saint  is  mutilated, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  what  it  may  faave  been  the 
intention  of  the  painter  to  portray  ;  it  has  been  suggested,  however,  that 
the  figure  may  represent  St.  Anthony,  accompanied  by  his  usual  symbol  of 
the  pig.  The  other  customary  accessories,  described  by  Dr.  Husenbeth  in 
his  naeful  "  Bmblemsof  Saints,"  are  here  wanting  ;  and  the  book  carried 
in  the  hand  is  more  commonly  the  emblem  of  an  Evangelist,  as  Mr.  Trcllope 
has  obsttred,  whilst  in  representations  of  St.  Anthony  a  hook  occurs  sus- 
pended with  his  bell  oh  his  Tan  staff,  or  attached  to  his  girdle, 

fltrtfqattim  xntt  CBarU  of  Urt  fBj^Cbat'li. 

By  Mr.  Yatks. — An  engraving  by  Bartoli,  representing  the  Rape  of  the 
nymph  Theophane  by  Neptune,  from  an  antique  sculpture  in  ritievo,  and 
illustrative  of  the  ivory  acerra  in  the  British  Museum,  found  at  Mayence, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Yates  at  the  previous  meeting  (See  p.  53,  ante). 
The  attitnde  is  slightly  varied,  sufficiently  to  shew  that  the  subject  on  that 
interesting  relic  is  not  an  imitation  of  the  sculpture  given  by  Bartoli.  It  is 
a  subject  of  rare  occurrence  in  antique  works  of  art,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  Elusion  to  the  myth  in  ancient  writers,  with  the  eiception  of  Hyginns, 
in  whoee  fables  the  tale  of  Theophane  is  found. 

By  Mr.  Wat. — A  small  Merovingian  coin  of  gold,  lately  found  in  a  garden 
at  Brockbam,  between  Reigate  and  Dorking.  It  is  a  trient,  or  (tars  de  tol, 
struck  at  Mets,  of  the  coinage  of  the  French  kings  of  the  first  race,  and  of 
considerable  rarity.  Another  coin  of  the  same  type  occurred,  however,  in 
the  remarkable  collection  found  in  182S  on  a  heath  in  the  parish  ti 
Crondale,  Hants,  as  related  in  this  Journal  (voi.  ii.  p.  199).  On  the 
obverse  appears  a  head,  with  a  fillet  on  the  forehead,  and  the  legend 
METTIS  CIVETATI.  Reverse,— a  crass,  the  letters  C  and  A  over  the 
trattsTeneltmbs,andthenameofthemoneyer, — ^ANSOALAAS  MONET. 
The  occurrence  of  the  Greek  A  as  a  D  in  the  name  Ansoaldns  may 
deserve  notice  ;    Gregory  of  Tours  speaks  of  the  use  of  Greek  letters 
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as  introdnced  by  Hilperic.  The  wwght  of  thia  trwnt  is  a  little  mora  thui 
19  gre.  It  haa  been  purcbued  for  tbe  Britiah  Hnaeam.  A  repreaeutation 
may  be  seen  amooKBt  the  Crondale  coins  gi*en  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  toI.  n.  p.  171. 

By  Mr.  Westvood. — A  rubbing  of  tbe  scnlptured  head  of  a  small  stone 
crow,  at  present  praserred  in  the  collection  of  the  Architectural  Hoseum 
in  Canon  lUiir,  Westminster.     Tbe  fragment  is  18  inches  high,  and  about 
14  inches  wide  at  the  head.     Tbe  arms  are  of  equal  sice,  and  dilated 
gradually,  being  rery  iride  at  their  eitremi^es,  which  are  united  together 
by  a  narrow  fillet,  the  iaterreoing  spacee  being  pierced.     In  the  centre  is 
a  small  boss,  tbe  remainder  of  the  disc  being  sunk,  within  a  marginal 
raised  ridge  of  about  an  inch  wide,  extending 
all  round  the  arms.   On  the  portion  of  the  shaft 
still  remaining  is  the  commencement    of  a 
simple  interlaced  riband  pattern.    (See  wood- 
cut.)    The  fragment  is  about  6  inches  thick, 
and  the  reverse  !s  plain.     It  was  found  in 
1810,  in  excavations  at  Cambridge  Castle, 
where  the  curious  early  coffin  alabs  were  found, 
of  which  drawings  are  preserved  in  Ur.  Eer- 
rich's    Collections,    Brit.    Uus.  Addit.    HS. 
6735,    fol. '189,     190,    engraved     in    the 
Arohteolo^,  vol.  ivii.  pi,  15,  16,  p.  228. 
The  fragment  here  represented  came  into  tbe 
possession  of  tbe   Cambridge   Camden  {now 
the  Kccleuological)  Society,  and  was  trans- 
B«»,cr«.^.tc™brid8,       j^^^  ^(^  ^jj^j^  Collections  to  London.    On 
the  formation  of  the  Architectural  Museum, 
the   Society  presented  it  with  several  casts,  &c.,  in  lud  of  so  denrable 
an  object. 

By  Ur.  Gdward  Hoarb,  of  Cork. — A  representation  of  a  silver  penannular 
brooch,  dug  up  in  1853,  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Galway,  and  now 
in  Mr,  Hoare's  collection.  It  was  stated  to  have  been  found  amongst  the 
remains  of  a  tumulns  ;  the  metal  is  of  base  alloy,  the  workmanship  is 
curious,  the  extremities  where  the  ring  is  divided  being  formed  with  circular 
ornaments,  with  a  small'central  setting  of  a  translucent  substance,  which 
Mr.  Hoare  believes  to  be  amber.  A  third  little  boss  of  tbe  same  material 
ornaments  the  middle  of  the  boop.  Around  the  cireular  terminations 
are  set  three  crescents,  and  small  heads  of  some  animal,  which  has  been 
regarded  by  certain  Irish  antiquaries  as  that  of  tbe  wolf ;  but  it  bears 
more  resemblance  to  the  head  and  beak  of  a  bird.  The  penannnlar  portion  of 
this  curious  brooch  meuures  about  2^  in.  in  diameter ;  the  acut,  which  is 
formed  so  aa  to  traverse  freely  round  the  ring,  measures  in  its  present 
state  4^  in,  ;  but  it  appeara  to  have  been  longer.  A  correct  representation 
of  this  brooch  has  been  given  in  ^e  Gentleman's  Mogaiine  for 
February  1854,  p.  147.  This  kind  of  brooch  occurs  in  Ireland,  remarkably 
varied  in  the  elaborate  character  of  its  ornamentation,  as  has  been  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Pairholt  in  his  Memoir  on  "  Irish  Fibulte,"  in  the  Trans- 
actions at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Archieological  Association  at 
Gloncflster,  p.  89.  The  decorated  ends  of  the  hoop  frequently  assume  a 
form  termed  a  "  lunette,"  as  shewn  by  some  of  those  examples  and  the 
bronse  fibula  found  in  co,  Roscommon,  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  vii. 
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p.  79,  from  k  represenUtioii  eommnnicited  by  Hr.  Hoare.'  He  olueiTes,  that 
alrer  Dmamants  ot  this  elan  ore  of  much  greater  rarity  than  those  of  hronze. 
Bj  Urs.  Webkbs,  of  Uarst  Pierpoint. — Ac  imprewion  from  a  small  or^ 
eameo,  deacribed  as  an  onyx,  representiiig  two  winged  genii  leaning  upon 
inrerted  torches  (?),  with  om  leg  crossed  over  the  other,  and  seen  in  profile, 
looking  towards  each  other.  The  dimensions  of  the  gem  are  nearlj  three 
ipiarters  hj  half  an  inch.  It  was  found  in  a  bairow  in  St.  Leonard'a 
Forest,  Sussex,  with  a  Roman  brass  coin  in  nrj  imperfect  condition,  with 
apparently  an  imperial  head  on  the  obverse,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
Hadrian,  and  on  the  reTorae  a  ctroular  object  resembling  a  buckler, 
with  eeTcral  concentric  rings :  no  trace  of 
the  legend  remained.  A  small  etching  of 
theee  Tclies,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Fearon,  F.S.A.,  was  executed 
bj  the  late  Mr.  T.  King,  of  Chichester. — Also, 
an  impression  ^m  a  gold  trefoil-riiBpad 
brooch,  fonnd  near  Brighton  Place,  at 
Brighton,   in  18II  ;    it  is  formed  of  three 

scrolls,     thus    inscribed ; (-     ni    espotl. 

ma.  bse.  enlrutr.  (See  woodcat.)  Date, 
XVth  cent.  Urs.  Weekes  sent  also  a 
sketch  of  a  gold  omainent  of  later  date,  a 
plMu  heart-shaped  variety  of  the  ring-broooh,  inscribed, — It  thy  Start  at  tny 
Heart.  It  was  found  at  Newtimber,  Sussex,  In  1790.  Diam.  about  2  inches. 
By  Ur.  Fabrke. — A  small  Saracenic  coffer  of  ivory  of  the  Xth  century, 
dahorately  sculptured  with  eagles,  foliated  and  interlaced  ornaments, 
in  pierced  work  [opus  triforiatvm).  The  binge  and  the  band  which  forms  a 
fastening  are  of  white  metal,  inlaid  with  a  kind  of  niello  (?].  An  inscrip- 
tion in  Cufic  character  surrounds  the  upper  part.  This  carious  object 
measures  4  inches  iu  diameter  ;  it  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Eugene 
Plot.  The  following  explanation  of  the  inscription  baa  been  given  by  the 
learned  archaeologist,  M.  Reinaud— 

"  On  lit  Bur  le  rebord  du  couvercle  du  coffret  une  inscription  Arnbe  en 
earacteres  Eoufiques,  dout  voiot  la  traduction. — Une  favour  do  Dieu  au 
■erviteur  de  Dieu  Al  Uakem  Al-Uostanser-billah  commandeur  des  croyants. 
Le  Prince  dent  il  s'agit  ici  est  le  Khalife  Ommiade  d'Bspagne,  qui  regna  a 
Cordone  entre  lea  ann^  961  et  976  de  I'ere Chr^tienne.  Quant  au  person- 
naga  dont  le  nom  est  plac^  k  la  suite  de  ceini  du  prince,  c'est  probablement 
le  nom  de  I'ortiste." 

llr.  Parrer  produced  also  a  richly  ornamented  casket,  recentiy  brought 
from  the  chnrch  of  St.  Serratius  at  Maestricht.  It  is  of  gilt  metal,  set 
widi  gems,  and  decorated  wiUi  enamelled  and  chased  work  of  beautiful 
execution.  Upon  the  lock  is  an  escutcheon  charged  with  these  arms,  Gitlet, 
a  wall  embatUed  Or.  Ginanni  gives  as  the  bearing  of  Dal  Mmro  in  Spain, 
"  di  rosso  conun  muro  d'oro  merlato  di  5  peszi."' 

'  See    another   cuiiona    example    of  is  figured.  Proceedings  Kilkennj'   Arcli. 

broDXe,  in  Mr.  Biaclutone'i  collections,  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1. 

which  is  uialDgcnu  to  Mr.  Hone's  "  Gal-  '  GioMini,   Arte   del  BUcone,  p.  25S. 

waj  brooch,"  in  the  trefoiled  omamenta-  It  is,  however,  Harcelv  prohible  that  the 

•ioiis  of  the  endi,  uid  preaenla  so  inter-  beaming    upon   Ur.   Fsrrer'a    casket    is 

mediate  type  between  the  ring-broocfa  and  Spanieb.      Wirsberg  bora  SQch  a  coat, 

the  "  penammlar."  Journal,  vol.ix.  p,  200.  bnt  the  wjUl  argaU. 
The  "  Oalway  tirooeh  "  above  deacribed 

VOL.  XI.  '"^'''' 
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6j  Ut.  Wilbon. — Sereral  Bculpturee  in  ivoiy,  two  diptvchs  nith  fgnrcB 

of  saints,  and  a  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  placed  oaHhe  aummit  of  & 

kind  of  rocky  pjmmid  nith  various  devices  around  the  base.     It  measures 

nearly  9  inches  in  height.     Several  of  these  singnlar  figures  have  been 

brought  to  England  witlun  recent  years.     A  more  full  description  of  one 

exhibited  in  the  museum  during  the  Norwich  meeting  and  brought,  as  it  is 

believed,  from  Portugal,  may  be  found  in  the  Museum 

T  V  17  catalogue.  (Norwich  volume,  p.  45.)     Also  a  chalice 

of  gilt  metal,  vrith  ft  silver  bowl,  and  four  small  nielli 

around  the  knop ;  on  the  under  side  of  the  base  is  the  date  1617  (?)  in 

Arabic  numerals.    (See  woodcut) 

By  Mr.  Charles  Tucxbk. — Representation  of  the  inscription  upon  tlie 
tenor  bell  in  the  church  of  Bedale,  Yorkshire.  The  characters  are 
majuscules,  of  the  form  sometimes  termed  "  Lombardtc,"  the  "  Qothique 
ftrrondi  "  of  French  arohaeologists,  and  they  are  probably  of  the  XlVth 
century.     The  inscription  fwms  the  following  Leonine  distioh'  ; — 


The  first  word  seems  to  be  the  interjection  10,  the  greek  li,  which 
was  used  osan  exclamation  of  rejoicing,  of  applause,  or  of  invocation.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  io  occurs  as  a  monosyllable  ;  it  is  so  used  by  Hartial. 
This  couplet  may  be  thus  rendered  : — Io  !  when  I  am  made  a  guardian 
(or  protector)  by  the  cross,  (i.e.  am  consecrated)  I  praise  Mary.  0  thou  I 
worthy  of  praise  divine,  most  worthy  mother,  rejoice. 

By  Mr.  Bdhtt. — An  original  document  of  the  early  part  of  the  Xllth 
century,  being  a  grant  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  at 
Paris,  by  Peter  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Beanvais,  and  bearing  his  seal,  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  mode  of  sealing  en  pUKord.  This  grant, 
unknown  apparently  to  French  writers,  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 
It  has  been  purchased  for  the  British  Museum. 

By  Mr.  Franks. — An  Italian  Majolica  disfa,  npon  which  is  represented 
Phalaris  being  burnt  in  the  brasen  bull.  In  one  comer  are  introduced  the 
arms  of  Guidobaldo  II.,  Dnke  of  Crbino.  On  the  reverse  is  writt«n  PeriUo, 
probably  erroneously  for  Phalaris.  The  date  of  this  fine  example  is 
about  1550. 

By  Hr.  C.  DssBORonoH  Bedford. — A  jar  of  red  ware  with  numerous 
micaceous  particles  in  its  substance,  it  had  originaUy  two  handles. — Also, 
some  decorative  pavement  tiles,  of  the  XlVth  century.  These  relics  were 
found  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  course  of  recent  ezcavatioDS  at 
Haberdashers'  Hall,  London, 

By  Mr.  Le  Kbox. — A  green-glazed  jar  irith  four  little  handles  or  rings 
round  the  neck,  probably  intended  for  tying  down  the  cover,  which  as  it 
was  said  was  found  closing  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  It  is  stated  that  it 
had  been  recently  found  at  Ealing,  in  preparing  the  foundations  for  a  new 
church,  and  that  it  was  filled  with  coins,  which  came  into  the  bonds  of  four 
labourers  engaged  iu  the  work.  They  had  absconded,  and  Hr.  Le  Keux 
had  endeavoured  iu  vain  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  coins  thus  discovered. 

By  Mr.  C.  Halst&d,  of  Chichester. — Impression  from  a  gold  betrothal 


origiiisl  bnned   with   three 
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ring,  described  u  luiTtnjr  been  found  in  one  of  the  piers  of  old  London 
Bridge,  daring  its  demolition.     It  is  inscribed  tbns  : — In  Ood  I  trust. 

Matrices,  and  Impressions  from  Seals. — Bj  iSr.  £hackbtone. — Impres- 
sions from  the  seal  of  Josepb,  Dean  of  Armagb,  a  brass  matrix  in  the 
Mnseum  of  tbe  Rojal  Irtsb  Academy.  It  is  of  point«d-ovftl  form,  the 
derice  is  an  eagle,  with  the  legend,  >{<  a' :  iosbb  :  drcani  ;  absmachakIi 
According  to  a  notice  bj  Mr.  John  O'Coltj  which  accompanied  the  impres- 
uon,  tbe  matrix  was  found  on  the  site  of  "  Teompul  Breed,"  or  the  Cburcb 
of  St.  Bridget,  in  Armagh,  about  1820.  He  considered  tbe  date  to  be 
about  I.  Henry  II.,  and  the  name  does  not  occur  in  tbe  list  in  tbe  Registries 
of  the  Primates,  from  tbe  Ume  of  Archbishop  Oolton,  in  1398.  A  repre- 
sentaUcn  of  this  seal  is  given  in  tbe  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  1121 

By  Mr.  HAiLaTOHE. — Impression  from  a  matrix  stated  to  baye  been 
found  recently  at  Fen  Ditton,  Cambridge sbire.  The  form  is  pomted-oval ; 
the  device  b  tbe  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour,  within  tabernacle  work  ;  under- 
neath is  a  seven-leaved  plant  growing  on  tbe  top  of  a  hillock  (?).  Inscrip* 
tion, — ^a' :  berexoasi  :  caho'i  :  a':aATTRKi :  Asno  Saint  named iS'ahimtM 
oecnrs  in  the  calendar,  the  name  may  be  an  error  for  Satumini,  and  tbe 
owner  of  tbe  seal  was  possibly  a  canon  of  tbe  cburcb  of  St.  Saturnin,  at 
Toulouse. 

By  Hr.  Rohdb  Hawkibs. — A  seal  of  polished  jet,  in  form  of  a  blacka- 
moor's head,  the  impress  being  an  eagle  aiapUyed,  vith  the  Spanish  words 
around  it,  Eso  eb  db  agdila  reals. — (This  is  of  the  Royal  Eagle.)  The 
date  appears  to  be  about  1550.  On  various  parts  of  tbe  little  bust,  wbiob 
is  carefully  Snished,  are  certain  initial  letters,  the  import  of  which  has  not 
been  explained. 

By  Mr.  Wat. — Impression  from  a  seal  of  pointed-oval  form  fonnd  at 
Canterbury  on  tbe  rite  of  St.  Laurence's  Hospital,  and  now  in  the  posses' 
rion  of  Mr.  Austin,  of  that  city.  It  represents  tlio  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen, 
who  appears  kneeling  in  the  midst  between  two  men  who  are  throwing 
stones  Dpon  hie  head  ;  shove  is  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  gesture  of 
benediction,  and  beneath,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  tonsured  ecclesiastic 
with  bis  hands  upraised.  sioill':mathbi:capb[.i.ani*  Date  XI Vth century. 

Februabt  3,  1845. 

Tbe  Hon.  Richabd  C.  Neville,  P.S.A.,  Vic&-P resident,  in  the  Chair. 

Tbe  Rev.  Waxuu  Turkbr,  Yiear  of  Boigrove,  communicated  an 
account  of  tbe  discovery  of  a  cemetery  and  ciuerary  urns  of  remarkable 
workmanship  on  Ballon  Hill,  co.  Carlow,  by  Mr.  J.  Richardson  Smith,  in 
June  last.  Twelve  of  these  urns  were  exhibited  in  the  Arcfareological 
Court,  at  the  Dublin  Industrial  Bihibition.  The  hill  is  remsrkable  from  its 
insulated  position  in  a  rich  plain,  commanding  an  extensive  view  ;  nine 
counties  may  be  discerned  from  the  summit.  The  granite  of  which  it  ia 
CfHnposed  had  been  quarried  at  tbe  top  of  tbe  bill  where  the  soil  is  of  little 
depth.  The  first  occonnt  of  any  discovery  of  urns  or  relics  of  antiquity  was 
given  by  an  old  man  liring  near  tbe  place,  who  said  that  forty-six  years 
since  when  digging  in  a  Rath,  or  mound  of  earth,  he  saw  a  granite  slab 
under  which  was  found  an  nm  of  beautiful  fashion  ;  he  destroyed  it  from 
ft  superstitious  notion  which  still  eii&ts  in  Ireland  that  such  urns  were 
made  by  vritobea.     Since  that  time  it  is  stated  that  large  numbers  of  such 
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ancient  TCBsele  bare  been  deatrojed  in  pluidjig  trees  with  wbicli  the  bill  b 
jMutiallf  cohered.  One  nnn  reported  that  he  BinaBhed  fonr  perfect  nma  in 
a  daj  ;  and  a  qoKTryman  sud  that  he  had  broken  eleven  foimd  cloae 
together  in  the  quarry.  In  conBequence  of  these  reporta,  Ur.  Ricbardaon 
Smith  commenced  his  exploration  of  the  hill  on  June  14,  1853.  The 
diggings  commenced  at  a  large  block  of  granite  on  the  hiU-side  :  it  proved 
to  measure  22  feet  by  12  feet,  greatest  breadth,  the  thickness  being  10  feet; 
it  was  called  by  the  peoAantry,  "  Clochymorra  haun,"  or  little  atone  of  the 
dead.  It  proved  to  be  suppcnrted  on  granite  blocks  at  each  end  ;  and,  on 
clearing  away  the  soil,  so  as  to  make  search  beneath,  three  skeletons 
were  found,  huddled  together  in  a  small  space  not  above  2  feet  in  length. 
There  was  no  tnoe  of  cremation.  On  further  excavation,  so  that  a  person 
coold  sit  upright  beneath  the  great  covering-stone,  four  large  blocks  of 
stone  were  turned  over,  and  at  a  considerable  depth  a  bed  of  charred 
wood  appeared,  with  broken  unis  of  four  distinct  paUems.  At  another  ^lot 
also  a  fine  urn  was  found  deposited  in  sand,  but  it  could  not  be  preserred. 

The  next  eieavation  was  mode  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  a  large  bed  of 
charred  wood  and  burnt  bones  was  found  two  feet  under  the  sod.  The 
quarry  was  also  searofaed  and  an  um  was  found,  lud  on  its  side  in  the 
sand  ;  it  was  quite  hard  and  perfect ;  the  ornamental  pattern  upon  it  very 
ourioos.  Many  bones  lay  around  this  um  and  a  few  within  it.  The  old 
Rath  was  then  examined  ;  here  digging  proved  moat  difficult,  as  it  was 
paved  with  great  blocks  of  stone  fitting  close  together.  Great  quantities 
of  burnt  bones  and  charcoal  appeared  between  stones  set  on  end,  under  the 
pavemenL  Tbe  moiety  of  an  um  was  found  and  fragments  of  two  oUiert. 
The  excavation  was  carried  on  to  the  depth  of  six  feet  j  bones  were  still 
found  at  that  depth,  but  no  um.  On  June  23  a  large  nm  was  uncovered, 
placed  in  an  inverted  position  and  quite  perfect.  The  sod  which  had  been 
used  to  cover  the  mouth  of  tbe  vessel  and  prevent  the  bones  falling  out  still 
held  together.  This  um  was  decorated  with  a  diamond  pattern  and  two 
rims  round  it ;  it  measured  15^  inches  in  height,  and  nearly  14  inches  in 
width  ;  near  it  was  found  a  second,  of  large  siie  but  broken,  of  very  strong 
pottery.  There  were  many  bods  of  bones,  dec.  After  vorioue  trials  in 
other  places,  the  work  was  resumed  at  the  old  Rath  and  a  great  layer  of 
burnt  bones  and  charcoal  found :  at  last  a  large  slab  (above  2  cwt.)  appeared, 
and  on  turning  this  over  a  grave  was  discovered  under  it,  very  carefully 
made,  measuring  2  feet  long,  and  I  foot  wide.  Its  direction  was  north  and 
south,  and  it  was  filled  with  fine  sand  in  which  lay  an  um  of  veiy  curious 
and  elaborate  pattern,  but  squeezed  in  on  one  side,  and  it  appeared  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  sand  whilst  in  a  soft  or  unbaked  state,  an  observation 
which  may  lead  to  the  supposition  that  these  urns  were  fabricated  on  the 
spot,  and  at  the  very  time  of  the  interment. 

In  the  course  of  further  investigation  a  five-sided  chamber  was  found, 
waited  in  with  long  slabs  placed  in  a  workman-like  manner,  and  covered 
over  by  a  targe  stone.  This  was  removed  ;  the  cist  was  filled  with  sand, 
a  bronze  spear  much  decayed  lay  near  the  top  :  deeper  in  the  sand  vras  a 
very  small  um,  of  remarkable  character  and  carefully  finished  workmao- 
ship,  appearing  as  fresh  as  if  newly  made  ;  it  contiuned  very  small'bones. 
At  a  greater  depth  in  tbe  sand  was  found  a  large  nm,  placed  inverted,  and 
perfect,  less  striking  in  form  and  in  the  design  of  its  ornament  than  the 
former.  On  raising  this  larger  um  there  were  seen  on  the  flag-stone 
beneath,  three  round  highly  polished  stones,  placed  in  a  triangular  position. 
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with  s  flew  piMM  of  bnmt  bone  around  them.  The  colour  of  theM  atonsa 
ia  black,  white,  and  green,  the  latter  being  thinner  and  of  lesa  weight  than 
the  others.  It  waa  eonjeotured  that  thej  might  bare  been  deposited  m  a 
diunii,  or  they  might  have  been  aling-stones,  a  purpose  for  which  they 
speared  anitable. 

The  worhmanship  of  tiiese  examples  of  ancient  pottery  is  far  mora 
dabc»«te  than  that  of  the  Celtic  unu  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  in 
England.  The  ornaments  are  notsiinple  scorings,  zig-sag  or  other  patterns, 
hot  tooled  or  obiseUad,  so  as  to  present  portions  in  high  relief ;  amongst 
the  forms  frequently  occurring  on  Irish  nms  are  losenges  and  esoalloped 
patterns,  with  strongly  projecting  ribs,  much  decorated  ;  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  of  these  Tessels  ia  Dsnally  ornamented  with  much  care.  In  these 
particulars  some  analogy  may  be  noticed  amongst  the  sepulchral  Teasels 
fomid  in  Northumberlaod,  preserred  in  the  museum  of  the  Society  of 
Anuqaaries  of  Newcastle  and  tbat  formed  at  Alnwick  Castle  by  the  Duke 
of  Hortfanmberland.  A  oertoin  resemblance  may  also  be  traced  in  the 
urns  found  in  North  Britain.  The  examples  found  at  Ballon  Hill  surpasa 
for  the  most  part  in  richness  and  preserration  those  hitherto  found  in 
Ireland.  Thefaetshere  giren  wiU  suffice  to  shew  the  rery  curious  character 
at  the  interments  ;  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Smith's  ioTcstigations  there  will 
be  published,  as  we  beliere,  by  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  with 
representations  (d  the  urns. 

The  description  of  the  cist  encloung  a  diminntiTe  urn  with  bones  of 
Mnatl  use,  probably  those  of  a  child,  with  one  of  large  dimensions,  will 
recall  to  our  readeia  the  interesting  relation  by  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Stanley, 
of  the  interment  at  Forth  Dafaroh,  Holyhead  Island,  in  IS4S.  (Journal, 
vol.  ri.  p.  226.)  The  deposit  of  the  bnmt  remains  of  an  adnlt,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  there  found  with  those  of  an  infant,  placed  in  a  kind  of 
rode  cist  and  in  separate  urns  ;  this  interment  was  moreover  supposed  to 
be  a  Testige  of  the  Irish,  to  whose  predatory  incursions  the  coasts  of 
Anglesea  and  adjacent  parts  were  much  exposed. 

Hr.  HxRai  O'Nbill  stated  that  lit.  Richardson  Smith  had  anbsD- 
quently  prosecoted  his  researches  in  oo.  Corlow  with  great  success,  and 
bad  succeeded  in  preserring  a  large  number  of  beautiful  ems.  The 
•epnlchi»l  chamber  rudely  formed  with  stones  had  been  noticed  in  other 
ancient  Irish  interments  ;  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  is  the 
cromlech  discovered  in  a  tumulus  in  the  Phmnix  Pork,  Dublin,  known  by 
popular  tradition  as  the  "  Hill  of  the  Mariners."  The  bodies  had  been 
deposited  nnbumt ;  near  the  heads  of  each  were  a  number  of  small  shells, 
tiie  Nerita  littoralii,  perforated  to  form  necklaces.'  They  might,  however, 
have  served  aa  a  kind  of  currency  like  the  strings  of  cowries  in  Africa- 
Mr.  O'Nkhj.  deured  to  bring  anew  before  the  Institute  the  important 
clasa  of  remains  of  a  later  age,  the  sculptured  crosses  to  which  he  had 
invited  attention  on  a  former  occasion,  and  to  which  the  notice  of 
an^qnaries  had  recently  been  attracted  by  the  exhibition  at  Dublin  of 
leveittl  casts  of  these  remarkable  early  Christian  monnments,  which  hare 
since  been  transferred  to  the  Sydenham  collection.  Mr.  O'Neill  produced 
a  series  of  "  rubbings  "  from  the  most  characteristic  examples,  namely  the 
stone  creeses  of  Qraigoamanagh,  Kelts,  Graigue,  Monasterboice,  Kilklia- 
peen,  iic,  and  some  of  the  plates  prepared  for  the  forthcoming  second  part 
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of  his  work  on  "  Irish  Crosses."  He  pointed  out  certun  onrions  Jetuls  iir 
these  KuIpttireB,  ftnd  Btated  that  «  tradition  exiated  at  Honaaterboice  that 
the  crosBes  existing  there,  which  are  amongst  the  finest  monuments  of  tbdr 
class,  had  been  obtained  from  Rome.  Mr.  O'Neill  observed,  however,  that 
if  anj  argument  were  wanting  to  disprove  the  notion  of  their  foreign  origin, 
it  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Irish  crosses  are  formed  of  granite 
and  other  materials  obtained  in  Ireland.  He  showed  one  example  ^m 
Eells,  representing  the  type  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Amongst  the  moat 
singular  forms  of  the  peculiar  ornamentation  may  be  cited  a  portion  of  the 
cross  at  Kilklispeen,  on  which  four  humikn  figures  appear  interlaced 
together.  Subjects  of  the  chase  occur  amongst  these  sculptures,  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  a  sacred  description  ;  of  these  Ur.  O'Neill  noticed 
an  instance  on  the  base  of  a  cross  at  Kells,  in  which  also  a  chariot  and 
horsemen  are  represented ;  there  are  similar  details  also  amongst  the 
sculptures  on  the  base  of  the  great  oross  at  Honasterboice,  which  had  been 
wholly  concealed  by  accumulated  earth  around  it,  until  its  recent  removal 
under  Mr.  O'Neill's  directions.'  Of  these  sculptures  he  exhibited  a  facsimile^ 

Mr.  Wbbtwoos  remarked  that  the  close  analogy  between  the  peculiar 
ornamentation  of  these  sculptured  monuments,  and  that  of  Irish  illumi- 
nated MSS.  of  the  same  period,  may  serve  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
the  notion  that  they  are  of  Italian  or  forwgn  workmanship.  He  had 
pointed  out,  on  a  former  occasion  (see  p.  64,  ante),  the  conventional 
features  of  design  bj  which  these  Irish  works  of  early  art  are  characterised 
as  compared  with  those  of  an  Eastern  type.  One  of  the  latest  writers  <Hi 
the  subject  had  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  these  sculptures  are  Italian 
and  that  no  Irishman  coold  have  executed  them.  Ur.  Westwood  was 
firmly  convmced  that  such  a  conclusion  is  unfounded. 

Ur.  Westuacott  observed  that  this  remark  appeared  worthy  of  most 
careful  consideration,  as  it  opened  a  very  interesling  question.  "  The 
character  of  the  rilievi,  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  ornament,  certainly  ex- 
hibited many  points  of  difference  when  compared  with  the  Italian  types  of 
similar  subjects,  of  what  might  be  assumed  contemporary  date.  The  latter 
especially  (referring  to  the  ornament)  is  very  peculiar,  and  has  little  or  no 
resembluice  to  that  which  usually  occurs  in  early  monuments  of  Italy. 
But  it  has  enough  in  common  with  some  of  the  Art  met  with  in  the  East 
to  make  it  worth  Inquii^  whether  the  design  of  these  ornamented  crosses 
may  not  have  been  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  that  source. 
Among  tbe  reasons  that  would  somewhat  strenglhen  this  speculation,  the 
stiff,  hard,  and  ugly  forms  given  to'the  human  figure,  wherever  it  is  ■ 
introduced,  ore,  in  my  opinion,  very  powerful.  We  know  that  the  Art 
representation  of  sacred  persona  was,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  subject  of 
considerable  discussion.  The  greatest  difference  of  opinion  prevuled 
among  the  highest  authorities  and  most  learned  and  pious  ecclesiastical 
writers,  as  to  the  character  of  form  that  should  be  admitted  for  this  pur- 
pose. Certain  of  these,  chiefly  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  insisted  that  the 
Saviour  should  not  be  represented  under  a  form  of  beauty  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  of  a  repuluve  oharacter.  This  strange  opinion  waa  founded  on 
the  literal  translation  of  that  passage  in  Istuah,  which  declares — '  He 
hath  no  form  or  comeliness  . .  .  and  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should 

The  bane  of  tliis  remirkable  erou  hsa  Dablin.  This  portion  will  be  added  on 
bMn  excavated  aince  the  caat  ma  pre-  the  cut  baing  placed  in  the  seriu*  at 
pared   Tor   the    liidustriml   ExhibiUou   in       Sydenham. 
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desire  bim.'  From  this  they  aeem  W  have  concluded  th&t  our  Saviour's 
person  was  even  deformed  '.  and  the  followers  and  admireri  of  the  adTocates 
of  this  strange  doctrine — oHpeciatly  the  monkish  orders  of  St.  Basil  for 
instance — adopted  these  views  to  their  full  extent.  Thus,  a  peculiar 
character  of  stiffbess  and  even  ugliness  is  found  to  pervade  the  illustrative 
Art  of  the  B  astern  schools,  as  well  as  wherever  the  same  influence  ex- 
tended. Happily  for  Art,  another  and  entirely  different  view  was  taken 
by  other  learned  doctors  of  the  Church,  of  quite  equal  authority  and 
orthodoxy.  They  rejected  the  reasoning  of  the  Eastern  divines  and 
adopted  the  more  philosophical  principle,  that  beauty  of  sentiment  should 
be  Illustrated  by  beauty  of  form  ;  and  argued  that  no  beauty  could  be  too 
great  to  represent  the  founder  of  Christianity,  or  to  illustrate  bo  divine  and 
perfect  a  religion  as  that  which  He  had  taught.  The  influence  of  Pope 
Adrian  I.,  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  St.  Ambrose  and  others, 
went  far  to  establish  this  opinion  ;  and  fixed,  indeed,  that  type  or  cha- 
racter of  representation  which  has  prevailed  generally  in  the  Latin  (or 
Western)  Church — and  which  led,  eventually,  and  by  slow  degrees,  to 
those  affecting  and  beautiful  representations  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  the 
Apostles  and  other  holy  persons  which  are  found  in  the  painting  and 
sculpture  of  the  Italian  schools  of  the  purer  times  of  Christian  Art.  With 
respect  to  the  strange  adaptation  of  the  human  figure  to  the  tortuous  shapes 
of  the  ornament  on  those  crosses,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  no  particular 
meaning  is  intended  by  it.  It  is  probably  a  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity  on 
Aa  port  of  the  artist  to  try  how  far  the  figure  could  be  made  to  fill  or  fit 
into  the  spaces.  I  am  further  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  seeing  tbe 
outrageous  liberty  that  is  taken  with  the  human  form  in  order  to  ao- 
commodate  it  to  the  very  inconvenient  and  dittresNng  postures  it  is 
made  to  assume." 


-f^ 


The  Hon.  Richahd  Neville  communicated  the  following  notice  of  a 
Roman  Villa  lately  discovered  iu  ifae  course  of  his  excavations  near  Audley 
End,  of  which  mention  had  been  made  at  previous  meetings  : — 

*'  The  remains  of  this  building  are  in  a  field  called  Chinnels,  on 
Lord  Braybrooke's  property,  in  the  parish  of  Wendens  Ambo,  which,  as 
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the  name  inclieateB,  was  formerlj  dirided  into  two  pariRhee,  xles!gBat»d 
Ma^na  and  Pana,  Each  had  a  church  and  separate  paraonage  ;  but  in 
1662,  when  the  pariahea  were  consolidated,  the  church  of  the  smaller  aud 
the  vicarage  of  the  larger,  being  ont  of  repair,  were  pulled  down.  The 
smaller  vicarage  waa  ^len  attached  to  the  larger  church,  which  stands  at  a 
cODsiderable  distance.  The  arch  of  the  west  doorwaj  in  the  tower  of  this 
church  appean  to  have  been  constructed  with  Roman  tiles,  and  this  may 
satisfactorily  explain  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  hjpooauats  in  the 
adjacent  villa  now  laid  bare,  Ab  the  smaller  church  seems  to  have  stood 
within  two  fields  of  the  foundations  recently  discorered  in  Chinnels,  a  large 
portion  of  them  were  in  all  probability  used  in  its  construction.  The  only 
vestige  of  tbis  church  now  remaining  is  a  curions  piHcina,  the  bason  of 
which  is  placed  on  a  stone  column,  being  formed  within  the  capital,  which  is 
ornamented  with  foliated  patterns  of  a  Romanesque  character.  This 
stands  on  the  lawn  in  the  vicarage  grounds  ;  and,  in  a  part  of  the  same 
garden,  some  years  since  a  number  of  skeletoas  were  found,  doubtless  indi- 
cating the  site  of  the  grave-yard  of  the  demolished  church  ;  an  old  door  in 
a  barn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  may  probably  have  been  taken  from 
the  sacred  structure  thus  demolished  in  the  XVIlth  century." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Neville's  kindness  for  the  ground-plan  of  tiie 
Tilla  which  ie  here  given  (See  woodcut).  The  site  lies  west  of  Wenden 
church,  and  to  the  south  of  the  road  which  leads  ftom  that  place  to 
Arliesden.  Several  Roman  relics,  found  in  the  course  of  the  exploration 
of  this  villa,  have  been  noticed  in  this  Journal.*  A  bronze  armilia  and 
ring  set  with  a  glass  paste  and  there  discovered  were  eibibtted  by  Mr. 
Neville  at  the  Meeting  in  April  lost.  Amongst  the  coins  which  have  en- 
riched his  cabinet  from  this  locality  may  he  mentioned  one  of  CunobeUne, 
regarded  by  tbe  Rev.  Beale  Poste  as  an  inedited  type.  He  has  kindly 
given  the  following  observations  on  this  coin.  "The  reverse  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  coin  represented  by  Rudin;;,  Plato  V.  fig.  33,  which 
has  on  the  obverse  tbe  head  of  Jupiter,  whilst  the  Wenden  coin  presents 
an  obverse  nearly  the  same  u  that  of  figs.  3i  and  37,  in  the  same  plate, 
which  appears  intended  to  portray  Apollo,  The  coin  newly  discovered 
maybe  thus  described.— Ob  v.,  head  of  Apollo  to  the  right;  inscription 
partly  obliterated,  appearing  to  read — TA(ac).  Rev.,  a  horseman  galloping 
to  the  right,  wielding  an  object  resembling  a  staff  ;  the  inscription  partly 
intercepted  hy  the  rim,  but  apparently  reading— v(Ba).  The  object  in 
the  warrior's  hand  may  have  been  the  eamj/x,  or  military  trumpet,  which 
occurs  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Verulam,  and  which  was  used  by  com- 
manders amongst  the  Celts  to  rally  their  troops,  as  bos  been  shown  by 
the  Marquis  do  Lagoy  in  his  Essay  on  tbe  arms  and  warlike  applianoea  of 
the  Gauls,  p,  25." 

The  piscina,  mentioned  above  by  Hr.  Neville  as  existing  at  Wenden, 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  found  by  Hr.  Lower  at  Perensea  Castle 
(see  woodcut,  in  this  volume  of  the  Journal,  p.  83.)  The  character  of 
the  sculpture  is  of  an  earlier  period. 

Mr.  AsDUEtST  Majensie  gave  a  short  notice  of  certain  tombs  of  the 
De  Veres,  preserved  at  Earl's  Colne,  Essex,  and  he  exhibited  drawings 
executed  by  Mr.  Parish  of  Colchester.  One  of  these  memorials  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  Horace  Walpole,  ns  appears  in  his  letters  to  Montague.  These 
monuments  were  removed  from  the  Priory  church,  and  Weerer  notices 


'  /owrrMii,  vol.  x.  pp.  1 
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lerenl  which  no  longer  eiiat.'  The  drawings  exhibited  bj  Ur.  U&jendie 
renreMnted  the  following  monnraents  : — A  eroM-le^ed  effigy,  &  kni^t  in 
ft  Wg  mreoftt,  the  feet  resting  on  a  boar  ;  dste  abont  1300  ;  the  figure  is 
l^sced  on  an  altar-tomb  with  deeply  recessed  niobea  at  the  side.  An 
effigy  in  plate  annour,  cubbII,  military  belt  orer  the  bipi,  the  anni  of 
De  Vere  on  the  jupoo  i  date  late  in  the  XlVth  century.  On  the  sides  of  the 
altar-tomb  are  nicbes  in  which  small  figures  are  placed.  Cole  supposes 
this  to  be  the  tomb  of  Robert  De  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  died  1392. 
An  altar-tomb  with  effigies  of  a  Icnight  and  lady  ;  he  wears  plate  armonr, 
with  the  arms  of  De  Vere  on  the  breast,  an  orJe  around  hie  helmet ;  in  the 
niehes  at  the  mdeeof  the  tomb  are  angels  holding  reetangular  esoutcheons, 
chained  with  the  arms  of  De  Yere  ;  De  Vere  impaling  Sergeanx  ;  De  Vere 
and  Warren,  qnarterly ;  De  Vere  impaling  Badlesmere ;  and  De  Vere 
tmpaliag  Fitswalter,  This  tomb  has  been  assigned  to  Richard,  tenth  Eari 
of  Oxford,  K,  Q^  who  died  1417  ;  he  married  the  heiress  of  Sir  Richard 
Sergeani,  of  Cornwall.  Ur.  Hajendie  hronght  also  for  esanunation  a 
eoriooB  fragment  of  stained  glaes,  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  fonnd  in  excavations 
made  by  him  at  Hedingham  Castle. 

Hr.  Gkorox  VoLUAiiT  brought  before  the  Society  some  relies  of  the  gaine 
of  PaiUe  nuriUe,  bo  much  in  T<^ne  in  the  XVIIth  century,  espeoiaTly  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  appears  by  numerous  entries  in  the  Diary  of 
Pepys.  Tbeae  objects  had  been  lately  found  in  an  old  house  in  Pall  Mall, 
a  smet  wbiefa  had  recdved  its  name  from  the  faTOnrite  amusement  there 
practised.  Some  notices  of  the  game  were  read,  which  will  be  given  ia 
this  Jonmal  hereafter. 

antfquUM  uiH  taatU  at  Sxt  l^afteV. 

By  the  Hon.  Richard  C.  Nstillz.—A  silver  ring  of  very  peculiar  form, 
lately  found  at  Great  Cbesterford,  Essex,  with  relics  of  the  Roman  age. 
The  pala,  or  head  of  the  ring,  is  composed  of  a  small  rectangular  gold  plate, 
chased  in  relief,  and  repreaentiog  a  lion.  From  one  side  of  this  plate  is  a 
^eee  of  similar  dimensions  turning  outwards  neariy  at  right  angles  to  it, 
bearing  in  chased  work,  partly  pierced,  a  representation  of  a  vase  between 
two  birds  (?). 

By  Ur.  Fkahkb. — Two  bronse  blade-weapons  lately  found  in  the  Thames, 
one  of  them  resembling  the  Irish  blade  presented  to  the  Institute  by 
Ifr.  Kyle,  and  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol,  x.,  p.  73.  ;  length,  nine 
inehes.  The  other  is  of  a  type  found  in  Vnitshire  and  other  parts  of 
England,  of  which  various  forms  are  shown  in  Hoare's  Ancient  Wiltshire, 
plJes  14,  15,  23,  27,  and  28.  This  example  has  only  two  rivets  to 
attach  it  to  the  handle,  but  these  weapons  usually  have  three,  four,  or  five 
rivets.  The  broad  part  of  the  blade,  close  to  the  handle,  is  engraved  with 
a  TMidyked  border  and  hatched  diagonal  lines.  Length,  8  inches. 
A  bronse  blade  with  two  rivets  only  but  of  longer  dimensions,  found  in 
the  Thames  near  Vauxhall,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Kirkmann  to  the 
British  Archnological  Association,  and  is  figured  in  their  Journal,  vol.  iL, 
p.  60.    Ifr.  Franks  produced  also  a  "  pomander,"  or  globular  fivme-work  o( 

>  Foncnl  HaanmsDls,  p.  614.    Coles'  vol.  i.  pp.  36, 53  ;  voL  ii.  p.  49.     Horant 

seeoant  (writteDiD  1746)  is  t«  b«  foDnd  voL  ii.  p.  212.    Daniel  Kmg  otsda  draw, 

in  ki>  M&S,  in  BriU  Mus.,  toL  I.  p.  M.  ings  oi  tfaeee  monmnents  of  the  De  Veres 

Sea  sbo  Dogdale's  Hon.   An^  Calef's  in  16B8,  which  earne  ioto  the  pnisenloM 

editioD,  voL  i*.  p.  9R.     6oDgh,Sep.  Hun.  of  Wslpole.  CoDqIc 
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mature  gold,  chaaed  and  wrought  with  coDBiderahle  taste  ;  it  was  iotended, 
probably,  to  hold  an  aromatic  pastille  or  proBervatire  agunat  poison  atid 
Infection.  The  diameter  is  nearly  two  inches  ;  at  one  end  there  ia  a 
■mall  ring,  the  attachment  at  the  other  end  is  lost.  The  weight  is  about 
two  and  a  half  ounces.  An  earthy  matter  was  found  within,  which  proved 
on  exposure  to  heat  to  be  highW  aromatic.  This  ornameat,  of  the  close  of 
^e  XVth  or  early  part  of  the  XVIth  century,  had  been  lately  found  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  Uie  Thames  by  a  bargeman  who  was  endeaTouring  to  fix 
bis  anchor  in  the  hank  of  the  liTer.  A  good  example  of  the  use  of  such 
»'  pomanders  "  is  supplied  by  the  portrait  of  a  citisen  of  Frankfort,  in 
the  Stiedel  gallery  in  that  city  :  it  is  dated  1504.  A  gold  ball  of  like 
proportions  is  appended  to  bis  string  of  paternosters.* 

By  Mr.  Forkest. — A  Majolica  dish,  from  the  Baron  collection  at  Paris, 
representing  the  finding  of  Itomnlus  and  Remus,  painted  hy  Francesco 
Xante  Avdio,  of  Bovigo,  at  Urbino,  in  the  year  1533.  It  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  gold  and  ruby-coloured  lustre. — A  small  store-tile,  of  Nurem- 
berg pottery,  date  about  1560,  on  which  is  represented  in  relief  a  demi- 
figure  of  a  crowned  personage  holding  a  corered  cup  ;  two  escutcheons 
are  introduced,  or  (?)  a  lion  rampant  azure,  and  argent,  a  bend  kM». — 
A  small  tankard-shaped  ressel  of  Stone  ware,  of  the  XVItb  century,  orna- 
mented with  a  medaJlion  in  relief,  representing  a  male  and  a  female  head 
conjoined,  their  faces  turned  in  contrary  directions. 

By  Mr.  W.  Debhe  Saluoh. — The  iron  cross-bar,  part  of  the  frame-work 
of  a  pouch  or  aulmoni^re,  found  in  ploughing  at  Newark  Priory,  Sorrey. 

By  Mr.  Fahrer. — Two  fine  plates  of  enamelled  copper.  One  represents 
the  Nativity  ;  Joseph  is  seen  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  bed  in  which  the 
Virgin  is  reposing,  and  above  ia  introduced  the  infant  Sariour  in  swad- 
dling clothes.  The  other  bears  a  figure  of  St.  Peter.  The  field  is  richly 
gilt  in  both  eiamplea,  which  are  of  the  early  part  of  the  Xllth  century. 
By  Ur.  Georqs  V.  Do  Notbr. — A  drawing  representing  the  emblems 
of  the  Passion,  oarred  in 
low  relief  on  the  soffit  of 
the  arch  of  a  window  at 
Ballinacarriga  Castle,  Dun- 
manway,  co.  Cork.  (See 
woodcut.)  The  building 
was  erected  in  15S5,  and 
that  dat«  appears  with  the 
initials— E'MC'C  — being 
those  of  Robert  MoCarty, 
called  MoCarty  Carriga, 
carved  on  stone,  as  shown 
by  a  sketch  sent  by  Mr. 
Du  Noyer.  With  the  more 
usual  emblems,  —  the 
scourges,  pillar,  the  ladder, 
speur^hoad,  hammer  and 
pincers,  the  foot  pierced 
by  a  nail,  and  the  pierced 

™*  'I j-i  »«'  hand   with  a  nail   pointed 

towards  it, — this  curious  carving  presents  some  of  less  coumoii  occurrence. 

*  Heftier,  CoriumM,  Div.  uL      Dom-cri  b,  GOOgiC 
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The  crown  of  thorns  has  here  the  three  naila  (one  for  each  arm,  and  a 
aingle  nail  for  the  two  feet  of  the  cmoifiz)  inierted  in  it,  the  points  con- 
verging towards  the  centre  ;  by  Itft  aide  appears  a  heart,  transfixed  in  like 
manner  by  three  swords.  Tbe  cock,  the  ajmbol  of  Peter's  denial,  is 
introduced  standing  on  a  tripod  pot,  probably  representing  tbe  vessel  of 
Tinegar  mingled  with  gall.  According  to  a  strange  local  tradition,  as 
Mr.  Du  Nojer  obserred,  it  was  supposed  that  the  bird  was  one  that  bad  been 
killed,  and  was  actually  b^g  boiled  in  the  high  priest's  kitchen  ;  but  in 
wder  to  mark  the  crowing  of  a  cock  at  that  particular  time  as  a  miracle,  it 
was  restored  to  life,  and  issued  from  the  caldron  as  here  shown  to  fulfil  tbe 

fr^hecy.  Amongst  a  series  of  these  emblems  on  a  sepulchral  slab,  dated 
592,  found  at  Christ  Church,  Cork,  in  1831,  the  heart  occurs  pierced  with 
■eren  swords,  explained  as  siguifj^ng  the  seven  wounds  of  our  Lord.' 
With  this  were  the  tripod  pot  and  other  emblems,  and  amongst  them  the 
uncommon  symbol  of  a  rose.* 

Br  Mr.  Le  Kedi.~A  view  of  part  of  St.  Ethelhert's  Tower,  at  St.  Augns- 
tine  B,  Canterbury,  a  remarkable  fragment  of  Norman  work,  with  numerous 
so-called  Roman  wall-tiles  amongst  the  masonry.  The  drawing  was 
executed  by  Ur.  Deeble,  in  1814,  and  the  greater  part  of  tbe  tower  fell 
two  years  subsequently.  It  appears  in  perfect  state  in  the  bird's-eye  view 
taken,  about  1655,  by  Thomas  Johnson,  andengravedhy  KingforDugdale's 
Monasticon.' 

By  Mr.  C.  Dbsbohodsh  Bedford. — TwoUSS.,  one  being  an  Antlphoner 
of  tbe  XlVth  centnry,  with  illuminated  initials ;  the  other  a  collection  of 
sermons  and  theological  treatises  by  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Anselm, 
and  other  writers,  bound  up  together,  tbe  writing  being  of  various  periuda, 
about  the  XlVtb  and  XVth  centuries.  It  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a 
monasteiy  of  friars  at  Tongres,  in  Belgium.  Also  several  decorative  pave- 
ment tiles  of  the  XlVtb  century,  found  under  Haberdashers'  Hall  during 
worka  now  in  progress.  On  one  is  the  coat  of  Fitswalter  (?)  a  fese  between 
two  chevrons. 

By  Mr.  W,  J.'Eebnhabi)  Smith. — A  small  model  of  a  helmet  with  a  visor, 
of  the  time  of  James  I.,  it  is  of  ateel  with  brass  atuds,  and  ornamented  with 
gilding  and  with  patterns  formed  by  the  punch  and  graver.  An  English 
dagger,  date  about  t.  Henry  VII.,  fonnd,  as  it  is  believed,  in  the  Thames, 
near  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the  armmg-sword  exhibited  at  a 
former  meeting.  (Journal,  vol.  z.  p.  368.)  Also  an  English  poniard,  with  a 
triangular-grooved  blade.  Three  Venetian  poniards  with  triangular  or 
prismatic  blades,  variously  mounted  ;  the  blade  of  one  of  them  hiia  slight 
cavities  on  its  surface,  possibly  to  hold  poison  (?),  and  another  has  a  blade 
graduated,  and  the  divisions  numbered.  Some  have  coojectured  that  the 
bravo  might  have  received  remuneration  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
wounds  looted  ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  such  graduated  poniards 
were  used  in  trials  of  strength  by  Italian  fencers,  indicating  the  force  of  the 
stroke  by  the  depth  to  which  the  blodo  penetrated  in  some  hard  object.  A 
Spanish  dagger  with  flamboyant  blade,  fabricated  at  Toledo. 

'  Tbe  bran  of  Bobert  BeaaneT,  st  St  '  Monast  An2.,Tol.i.,  p.23,orig.edit,  ; 

Alb«DS,dMe  aboDt  U70,  represenU  him  copied  in  Caley^s  etUtion,  vol  L,  p.  ISO. 

boldii^  a  heart  pierced  with  six  wounds.  See  also  Bsttely's  Appendix  to  Somnor's 

■  Oeot  Hag.,*oLei.,putL,  p.G99.  Canterbury,  p.  161. 
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SUSSEX  ARCH.£OLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS,  nUtlng  to  the  History  and 
AntiqmtieB  a(  the  Coanty,  Publiahed  by  the  Snoei  ArclueologicBl  Socie^, 
Vol  VI.     London,  John  RoneU  Smith,  1S63.    8ro. 


It  gires  ub  pleasore  to  notice  the  niith  rolume  of  the  Sussex  Archieological 
Society's  Collectiona,  which  fully  maintaiiu  the  reputatioa  Acquired  by  the 
others.  None  of  the  local  societies  have  shown  greater  activity  or  have  more 
distinguished  themselves.  Some  have  devoted  more  money  and  space  to 
illoatrations,  while  this  has  rendered  its  publications  attractive  by  the  variety 
and  discursive  character  of  the  letMr-press,  and  its  volumes  really  are, 
what  they  profess  to  be,  Archeologicsl  Collections  relating  to  the  history 
and  antiqui^es  of  the  county.  Matters  of  historieal  and  archseological 
interest  have  been  discussed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  at  the  same  time 
useful  and  popular.  Among  the  writers  in  the  present  volume  we  recognise 
most  of  those  to  whom  the  former  volumes  are  chiefly  indebted.  It  com- 
prises seventeen  papers.  The  Miacrpal  meeting  of  the  society  for  the  year 
having  been  held  at  Battle,  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Record  Office,  has  contributed 
a  paper  on  the  so-called  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  in  which,  if  he  have  dissipated 
somewhat  of  the  charm  that  this  Roll,  in  its  various  forms,  bos  had  for  the 
general  reader,  and  more  especially  for  those  who  believe  themselves 
descended  from  some  of  the  fortunate  adventurers  in  the  Conqueror's  army, 
because  their  ancestors'  names  there  appear,  he  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  historic  truth,  the  proper  object  of  arohieology,  by  shtiwing  on 
what  frail  evidence  the  pretensions  even  of  the  least  objectionable  of  tiie 
different  editions  of  such  Roll  depend,  and  how  little  reason  there  b  to 
believe  that  any  anthentio  original  of  it  ever  existed.  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower, 
■o  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  former  volumes,  follows  with  a  lively 
description  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  derived  from  the  early  authorities,  and 
UloBtrated  by  an  etching  of  the  Geld.  He  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
narrativesof  those  writers,  and  has  compared  them  with  the  various  Features 
which  the  ground  now  presents.  In  this,  as  in  most  oases  of  great  battles, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  unite  the  different  accounts  of  the  conflict  into  a 
consistent  whole.  Mr.  Lower  has  also  contributed  some  memoranda 
relating  to  the  family  of  Borde,  in  Sussex,  with  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Borde,  physician  to  ^ng  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  a  great  traveller,  and  the 
anther  of  some  works  on  medicine,  and  also,  according  to  some,  the  writer 
of  the  "  Merry  Tales  of  Qotbam  "  ;  an  eccentric  character,  whom  Mr.  Lower 
supposes  to  have  been  of  the  Sussex  family.  He  has  also  furnished  an 
interesting  account  of  Pevensey  Castle  and  the  recent  excavations  there, 
with  some  illustrations  ;  to  which  Mr.  Figg  has  supplied  a  plan  that  adds 
not  B  little  to  the  value  of  the  paper.  It  will  be  found  of  great  assistance 
to  any  one  visiting  the  spot.     Among  the  relics  brought  to  light  during  the 
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eumiiiatioii  of  th«  area  of  the  castle  are  a  font,  discorered  oa  the  site  of  the 
chapel,  the  poaition  of  which  has  been  aocertaiued,  and  a  pucina,  formed 
within  the  capital  of  s  short  oolama,  apparentlj  of  tranulion-NormaD  date, 
an  arraugement  of  rather  uDCommoo  occurrence.     (See  woodcut.) 


Hr.  Blaaaw,  the  iadefatigable  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society,  the 
&uitB  of  whose  reeearchea  are  eyer  at  the  serrice  of  others,  has  communi- 
eated  an  account  of  the  visit  of  Edward  II.  to  Battle  and  other  parts  of 
Sussex,  in  which  the  royal  progress  is  described  with  that  minuteness  of 
detail  as  to  provisions,  expenses,  and  other  matters  illustrative  of  the 
manners  of  the  age,  which  his  familiarity  with  the  published  and  unpub- 
lished records  enables  him  to  draw  from  those  recondite  sources.  Another 
paper,  entitled  "  Warentuana,"  comprises  this  gentleman's  gleanings,  chiefly 
from  unpublished  documents,  relative  to  the  Earls  of  Warenne  ;  among 
which  are  some  very  early  letters  that  bad  not  been  previously  printed, 
and  also  some  particulars  now  brought  to  light  after  several  centuries  of 
seclusion,  respecting  the  estrangement  and  separation  of  the  last  of  those 
Earls  from  his  Countess  Joan,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Bar,  and  grand- 
daughter of  King  Edward  1.,  and  the  transfer  of  bis  affections  to  Maude 
de  Nerfmxl,  whom  some  writers  have  alleged  that  be  married  after  having 
been  divorced  from  his  Countess  Joan.  This  has  long  been  an  obscure 
part  of  that  earl's  history,  and  any  authentic  information  elucidating  it  is 
BMeptable.  Mr.  Blaanw  has  also  contributed  some  notices  of  the  Inquests 
oonceming  die  rebels  of  Sussex  after  the  termination  of  the  Barons'  war 
in  1265,  taken  from  the  original  inquisitions.  Wo  hope  these  and  other 
c<dlecti(ms  on  that  subject,  which  hare  been  made  by  him  since  the  publi- 
cation of  his  interesting  history  of  this  war,  will  be  some  day  digested 
into  a  new  edition  of  that  book.  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper  has  furnished  a 
valnable  contribution  towards  a  history  of  the  liberties  and  fraDebises 
wittun  the  rape  of  Hastings.     From  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis  we  have  a  paper 
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OD  the  origin  of  the  arms  of  some  Suseez  fomiliea,  in  which  he  enters  into 
some  Bpeculations  on  the  antiiinitf  of  heraldiy.  Hie  views  on  th&t  subject 
lutTe  been  more  full;  developed  in  a  painphlet  entitled,  "  A  Plea  for  the 
Antiquity  of  Hertildiy,"  London,  J.  R.  Smith,  185Z.  TLib,  as  well  as 
the  paper  just  mentioned,  is  not  without  interest,  though  we  think  a  further 
and  more  critical  inTeetigation  of  the  subject  will  esseutiallj  modify  some 
of  his  opintous.  The  Rer.  A.  IIuBsey,  in  "An  Inqniry  after  the  site  of 
Anderida  or  Andredesceaster,"  rc-aaserts  the  clums  of  Pevensey  to  be 
the  place,  and  advances  some  additional  arguments  in  support  of  that  con- 
clusion. To  the  Rev.  0.  U.  Cooper  the  volume  is  indebted  for  an  inte- 
resting account  of  Uichelham  Priory,  in  the  parish  of  Arlington,  in  which 
he  has  brought  together  a  considerable  quantity  of  material  towards  a 
more  complete  history  of  it,  with  a  cut  of  the  Priery  seal,  which  had  not 
been  previously  published,  and  some  illuBtrations  of  the  architectural 
remiuna.  (See  woodcnts.)     This  seal  baa  been  engraved  from  a  drawing 


beal  sad  omuMr-w*!  Df  Uichslbun  FMoty,  Suw 


by  Mrs.  Blaauw,  whose  tasteful  pencil  baa  also  eontrifouted  to  the  illiutra- 
tiona  of  the  Memoir  by  copies  of  drawings  by  Grimm  in  the  Burrell 
collections,  British  Musemn,  which  supply  so  valuable  a  serios  of  meme- 
riats  of  Sussex  antiquities  in  great  part  now  destroyed.  The  Rev.  G.  M . 
Cooper  has  also  furnished  a  paper  on  Berwick  parochial  records,  containing 
some  curious  particulars  eiemplifying  the  prscUce  as  to  the  occupation  of 
land  and  other  usages  in  a  Southdown  village,  and  some  local  words. 
Hr>  G.  R.  Comer  has  given  a  paper  on  the  custom  of  Borough  English, 
by  which  in  some  places  the  youngest  eon  or  his  representative  inherits 
instead  of  the  eldest.  Though  the  custom  is  found  in  most  other  counties, 
the  subject  has  an  appropriateness  in  regard  to  Sussex,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  number  of  manors  that  it  contains,  in  which  tbb  custom,  or  others 
more  or  less  resembling  it,  exist :  a  list  of  these  manors  is  appended  to  the 
communication,     Mr.  Comer  has,    we  believe,  for   some  years   devoted 
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mnoh  attention  to  the  investigation  of  these  peculiarities  of  tenure  and 
their  origin.  If  we  oannot  eay  that  he  has  satisfactorily  shown  whence 
they  sprung,  or  why  thej  are  bo  widelj  scattered,  he  has  certainly 
colleoted  much  ralnahle  iuformation,  and  made  some  useful  suggestions,  to 
assist  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  go  deeper  into  the  subject.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  relieved  of  some  needless  difficulties  if  the  custom  of  Borough 
English,  at  it  existed  in  towns,  were  investigated  apart  from  the  customs 
in  manors  which  resemble  it,  and  are,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  later 
origin  ;  and  in  doing  so,  the  earlj  power  of  disposing  of  houses  and  land 
by  will  in  such  towns,  a  remnant  of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded, OS  it  is  an  important  element  in  judging  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  cnstom.  Theee  numerous  exceptions  from  the  general  law,  though  in 
some  manors  they  may  be  referrible  to  mere  caprice,  seem  to  imply  a 
social  condition  in  certain  localities,  which  history  has  very  imperfectly 
transmitted.  Mr,  Comer  has  ascertwned  that  there  were  like  customs 
to  be  found  in  Fioardy,  Artois,  and  some  other  places  on  the  continent. 
From  the  Rbt.  J.  Dale  we  hare  a  contribution  entitled  "  Extracts  from 
Churchwardens'  Accounts  and  other  matters  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
Bolney,  contained  in  a  MS.  book  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII."  Among 
other  curious  items  are  some  relative  to  the  building  of  the  steeple,  and 
also  the  notices  of  the  collections  at  "  Hognel, "  which  word,  it  is  suggested 
in  a  note  may,  like  Hogmenay,  be  a  corrupt  derivative  from  "  au  guy  I'an 
neuf,"  the  commencement  of  some  verses  sung  on  New  Year's  day.  From 
those  words,  dropping  the  last,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  aag'lan  might 
be  obtained,  and  then,  by  a  transposition  not  uncommon,  augnal,  and 
thence  Ognel  and  Hoguel,  as  the  word  is  spelt  in  thoso  accounts. 

The  Rev.  F.  Spurrell  has  furnished  a  description  of  the  Architectural 
Reliques  of  Lewes  Priory  which  are  contained  in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Museum  at  Lewes,  with  lithographs.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
supposed  to  be  part  of  a  circular  lavatory  of  hlack  marble,  ten  or  eleven 
feet  in  diameter,  eiecated  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  same  gentleman 
has  contributed  an  Inventory  of  the  goods  of  Comdins  Humphrey,  a 
substantial  yeoman  of  Newhaven,  in  1 697  :  which  shows  what  were  then 
the  home  comforta  and  accommodation  of  persons  of  that  class.  And  from 
the  Rev,  E.  Turn^  we  have  a  brief  notice  of  the  prttgntmnie  of  the  funeral 
ceremooy  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  Standard-bearer  of  Henry  VIII.,  by 
whom  he  was  held  in  great  esteem,  and  was  apptnnted  one  of  the  executors 
of  his  wilL  He  received  from  his  sovereign  a  grant  of  Battle  Abbey  after 
the  dissolution.  Ha  died  in  1548,  and  was  interred  in  Battle  Church, 
where  his  tomb  remains. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY.  Frag- 
menia  of  a  Qreeo-f^vptisa  work  upon  Msgic,  from  s  Papjmu  in  tbe  Britisti 
Mosenm.     Editad,  with  a  Trsnsbtiiw  and  NMm,  by  C.  WjoiiSe  Qoodwin,  M.A. 


5t  publishing  this  remarkable  frngment,  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  has  docie  much  to  elucidate  a  vciy  interesting  branch  of  inquiry. 
The  art  of  the  magicians  who  withstood  Moset  and  Aaron,  the  strange 
magical  doctrines  of  some  of  the  early  Eastern  heretics,  and  the  doings  of 
the  modem  Egyptian  magicians,  alike  receive  illustration  from  the  fragment 
and  the  valuable  notes  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  r-  \  ^ 
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Tbe  anUior  of  the  work,  u  the  editor  renurka,  appears  to  liare  heM 
umilar,  but  not  identical,  doctrines  with  those  of  the  Goostio  author  of  the 
"Fistis  Sophia."  He  seems  to  have  aeknowledged  tbe  religion  of  the 
Hebrews  as  well  as  those  of  Ferua  and  Qreece,  bnt  his  fundamental 
doctrines  appear  to  have  been  Egyptian  ;  indeed,  there  ie  little  doubt  that 
he  was  a  priest  or  magician  of  £gypt  and  that  he  lired  during  the  second 
century  of  the  ChrittiJan  era,  or  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  that 
period.  His  work  is  among  (he  oldest  of  its  kind  and  connects  ibe  Qnootic 
heresj  with  the  aneient  Egyptian  religion,  while  it  afFbrds  ns  some  insight 
into  what  must  hare  been  tbe  magic  of  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  papyrus  eonusts  of  a  leriea  of  invocations  accompanied  by  directions. 
The  firat  of  these,  entitied  "a  Sarapian  divination,  is  Elected  to  be 
wrought  by  help  of  "  a  boy,  with  a  lamp,  a  bowl,  and  a  pit,"  and  it  ia 
related  that  a  throne  shonhl  be  seen  to  be  bronght  in.  These  and  other  like 
partionlars,  coupled  with  the  manner  in  which  ^is  mode  of  divination  is  said 
to  have  been  conduoted,  on  other  ancient  authority,  indicates,  as  the  editor 
observes,  a  very  similar  performance  to  that  which  Mr.  Lane  describes  in 
his  Modem  Egyptians  (vol.  ii.  c  xii.},  as  practised  at  the  present  day  in 
Egypt.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  magical  rite  should  have 
coutuioed  in  use  throughout  a  period  of  near  two  thousand  years,  if  not  for 
a  far  long^  time,  while  Egypt  has  twice  changed  its  religion  and  once 
its  language,  so  that  superstition  has  surrived  nationality. 

Passing  over  the  second  and  third  divinations  as  of  minor  importance, 
we  find  in  the  fourth  the  magician  calling  himself  Moses,  and  invoking  the 
Qod  of  Israel  in  words  that  indicate  eome  ocqutuotance  with  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  Hebrews.  In  the  tenth,  likewise,  we  find  a  eimilor 
incantation.  Bo^  ore  evidences  that  tbe  magicians  thought  all  religions 
serviceable,  and  were  unwilling  to  alter  foreign  names,  as  cue  of  the 
Zoroastrian  precepts  commands  not  to  change  barbarous  names,  for  that 
diey  had  a  great  efficacy  in  the  mysteries.  When  they  did  not  use  foreign 
names,  they  called  on  those  whom  they  wished  to  propitiate,  in  a  strange 
aeries  of  meaningless  words,  chiefly  formed  of  the  vowels,  of  which  we  find 
many  examples  here. 

The  remaining  invooations  are  carious  and  well  deserving  a  careful  exa- 
mination. Perhaps  the  inott  remarkable  of  them  is  tiiat  wherein  the 
magician  threatens  to  divulge  the  most  hidden  mysteries,  and  otherwise 
pretends  to  terrify  the  gods,  calling  himself  Thoth,  the  Egyptian  Hermes, 
tiiat  he  may  obtain  what  he  desires.  Porphyry  ridicules  this  kind  of  magic 
in  his  letter  to  Anebo,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  very  prevalent  among 
the  so-called  philosophers  of  that  time  who  were  addicted  to  magic,  and 
reealla  to  mind  tbe  menaces  which  have  been  ofiered  in  othm'  oonntrios  and 
later  timee  to  persons  held  sacred  and  their  images. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  a  hope  that  Mr.  Goodwin,  and 
others  as  well  qualified  for  the  task,  will  continue  the  investigation  of  this 
temaikable  aabjeot,  and  lay  fresh  matenol  before  the  public. 


ILLDSTRATIONS   OF    ANCIENT    AST,    Mlectod    from  objects  diacovend  at 
Fompsii  and  HercoUiMDro.    Bv  the  BJiv.  Edmrd  Tmllapv,  F.S.A.    Loadon  : 
6c«^  Ball,  ]  8fi4,    Foitj&vs  PlMes,  of  whioh  two  »n  printed  in  mdoon. 
We  have  now  before  us  one  of  tbe  most  satisfectory  fiilfilmeots  of  the 

pfomiae  held  forth  in  an  attractive  prospectus  that  has  issued  from  the 
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press.  When  the  antbor  of  this  beautiful  Tolnme  fint  invited  the 
enoonngament  of  Bnglish  Archeologists,  and  sought  to  engage  their 
interest  in  those  works  of  a  higher  class  of  Artistic  doTelopment  than  the 
ancient  reliqaes  which  mostly  attract  their  attention,  it  may  hare  been  sup- 
posed that  the  voluminous  and  splendid  producttoos  of  coDtinental  authors, 
and  the  elaborate  treatise  by  Sir  William  Gell,  had  amply  supplied  the 
requirements  of  Antiquarian  stndy,  as  regards  the  varied  and  instnictive 
▼estiges  of  the  cities  of  Campania.  The  latter  work,  however,  the 
"Fompeiana,"  best  known  probably  to  English  antiquaries,  is  almost 
eiolosirely  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  uretutectural  examples  and 
accessory  featorei,  which  are  of  high  value,  even  for  practical  purposes  in 
the  structures  of  our  own  times.  The  magnificent  pnblioations  by  the 
Neapolitan  goremment  must  be  regarded,  Ur.  TroUope  truly  observes  in  his 
preface,  as  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  students  of  antiquity  in  this 
country. 

In  the  volume  now  commended  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  Mr.  TroUope 
has  saUsfactorily  supplied  what  had  been  a  desideratum  in  arcbffioloeiMi 
literature,  and  his  labours  will  be  gratefully  appreciated  by  many  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  a  most  interesting  branch  of  researeh,  ihe  develop- 
ment of  Greek  and  Roman  Art  in  its  appUcation  to  the  ocoessories  of  daily 
life  in  ancioDt  times.  The  universal  display  of  taste  and  beauty  in  form, 
not  less  amongst  ordinary  objects  of  domestic  use,  than  in  the  mora 
luinrious  furniture  or  enrichments  of  the  saloon  uid  tiie  triclinium  in 
the  gorgeous  times  of  Imperial  Borne,  or  as  exemplified  by  the  deli- 
cately-wrought ornaments  of  personal  use,  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  and  Herculanenm.  We  find,  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Trellope's  work  admirably  demonstrates,  that  the  grace  of  high  art 
derived  from  the  Greeks  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  sacrificial 
vessels  of  the  temple,  to  the  weapons  of  war,  the  vases  of  every 
description,  whether  those  for  ordinary  use  or  the  sumptuous  candelabra 
and  appliances  of  the  banquet.  The  taetefiil  skill  by  which  the  hand  of  the 
artificer  was  guided  appears  even  in  the  culinary  vessels,  the  furniture  of 
honses,  the  armour  and  arms,  the  various  muucal  instmments,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  exquisite  jewelleij  and  personal  ornaments  of  the  fairer  sex. 

How  often  have  we  wished  in  younger  days,  or  before  foreign  travel  bod 
enabled  us  to  view  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  "  Museo  Borbonico," 
that  some  Manual  such  as  that  now  presented  by  Hr.  TroUope  hod  been  at 
hand,  to  assist  our  studies,  enabling  us  to  realise  the  allosions  of  Horace  <ff 
jQvenal.ondcomprdiend  the  force  of  their  keen  satire  in  passages  of  which 
the  ftAnt  can  only  be  appreciated  through  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
refinementa  of  the  doesioal  age  and  the  usages  of  domestic  life  or  manners. 

The  truthful  illustrations  of  this  volume,  selected  evidentiy  irith  great 
taste  and  judgment,  comprise  all  that  could  be  desired  within  die  compass 
of  such  an  undertaking  as  has  been  contemplated  by  Ur.  Trtdlope.  His 
accurate  pencil  has  been  successfully  employed  in  the  delineation  of 
examples  of  every  description,  chosen  amongst  the  innumerable  objects, 
which,  whilst  they  delight  perplex  the  visitor  of  those  treasuries  of  Art. 
In  tbwe  examples  the  eye  of  the  student  may  trace  the  type  of  many  a  form 
of  beauty  admired  in  the  more  tasteful  adaptations  of  mediieval  or  modem 
times,  whether  in  works  in  metal,  in  fictile  manufactures,  or  in  glass  ;  and 
he  may  mark,  possibly,  with  a  feeling  of  humiliation,  how  infinitely  superior 
are  the  productions  of  the  classical  age  to  those  deugns  which  nave  hem 
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moit  kdnurad  in  tiie  art-maiiafu>tar«  of  our  own  0000117.  Hitherto^ 
indeed,  the  attempts  at  nerelty  in  produoing  mora  tasteful  forma  hare  fer 
the  moat  part  signalt;  ^ed,  and  it  oaa  only  been  through  the  imitation  of 
the  deaigns  of  ancient  Etniria,  or  Greece,  or  Imperial  Rome,  that  anoh 
endearouTB  have  been  in  any  degree  auccessful.  The  illuBtrationa  of 
ancient  art  presented  in  this  volume  will  be  highly  acceptable  not  only  to 
the  professed  antiquary,  bnt  to  the  artificer,  the  student  in  the  school  of 
design,  to  all,  in  fact,  engaged  in  the  study  or  the  practice  of  decorative 
art ;  and  they  possess  the  additional  recommendation  of  being  published 
at  a  price  which  places  the  work  within  the  reach  of  alt  who  may  desire  its 
acquisition. 

By  the  author's  kindness,  we  are  enabled  to  give  some  examples 
of  these  interesting  illustrations,  reprodnced  from  his  drawings  by  the 
skilful  hand  of  Ifr.  Utting.  (See  the  accompanying  woodcuts).  Jn.  the 
text  of  the  work,  Mr.  TroUope  has  presented  some  valuable  explanatory 
obserrations  and  notices  from  classical  writers,  conveying  information 
highly  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  The  pen  of  the  accomplished 
aeholar  has  combined  with  his  talent  as  a  dranghlaman  in  bringing  b^ore  us 
a  multiplicity  of  antique  objects,  of  which  we  seek,  in  vain,  representa- 
tions in  those  naefnl  works  of  reference  hitherto  available,  such  as  Dr. 
Smith's  "  Classical  Dictionaiy  "  and  the  volume  compiled  by  Mr.  Rich. 
In  Mr.  TroUope's  pages  we  gain  instniction  regarding  many  details 
connected  with  religious  and  sacrificial  rites  ;  we  learn  how  the  Roman 
warrior  was  arraed  ;  how  the  banquet  was  prepared,  and  what  were  the 
appliances  of  the  tt/mpona  ;  we  see  the  forms  of  the  instruments  to  the 
tones  of  which  the  ancient  poets  tuned  their  lays  ;  the  materials  used  for 
writing  and  painting  ;  the  luxurious  fumitnre  of  the  villa,  the  accessories 
ef  the  bath,  and  lastly,  the  cinerary  urns  remarkable  for  the  simpUcity  and 
elegance  of  their  forms. 

The  exquisite  plates  printed  in  colour  portray  two  of  the  moat  remarkable 
existing  examples  of  the  high  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  decorating 
gloss  had  been  carried.  They  are  vases  of  the  deepest  blue  colour,  over 
which  was  a  casing  of  opaque  white  glass,  and  this  lost  was  partially  cot 
away,  so  as  to  leave  a  design  in  relief  like  a  cameo.  Both  these  vases 
were  found  at  Pompeii ;  the  portions  which  haye  been  preserved  of  one  of 
them  ore  now  in  this  country,  in  the  British  Museum  and  ia  the  poeseauon 
of  Mrs.  Anldjo,  and  the  fragments  in  the  collection  of  that  lady  may  be 
remembered  by  our  readers  as  the  chtucest  specimen  of  antique  glass  ix 
the  Exhibition  formed  in  ISfiO  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  investigation 
of  military  costume,  the  highly  curious  representa- 
tions of  antique  ormonr  will  he  specially  acceptable. 
The  helmets,  onirasses,  and  other  defences  of 
bronae,  such  as  are  here  delineated,  are  objects  of 
great  rarity  :  amongst  the  former,  the  fact  deserves 
notice  that  helmets  with  visors  were  occasionally 
worn  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  as  shown  by  on  \ 
example  of  remarkable  interest  (see  woodcut), 
having  been  that  of  the  guard  at  the  Hercutaneum 
gat«  of  Pomp^  at  the  time  of  its  destmctirai.  The 
form  closely  resembles  that  of  certtun  head-pieces 
worn  in  the  uxteenth  century.  rjoii-iii  CjOOqIc 
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Tbe  helmet  here  reprwented  was  found  with  the  skeleton  of  tiie 
Bentioel,  who  perished  M  his  post  in  a  small  reoese  near  the  gate :  hu  arms 
lay  with  the  renuuns,  and  the  Bword  was  in  ramarkable  preaerration  ;  its 
length  was  thirtj  inches  ;  the  sheath  had  been  of  leather  stndded  with 
metal ;  the  rings  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  belt  remvned  ;  the  pre- 
cise form  of  the  blade  oould  not  be  ascertuned.  Hr.  TnJlope  has  givea 
a  representation  of  another  Bomiui  sword,  showing  the  shape  of  the  blade, 
and  the  adjustment,  which  occurs  in  some  mediarst  weapons,  of  a  ring  at 
the  end  of  the  handle,  throngh  which,  obTionslj,  a  thong  or  laoe  was 
passed  for  secure  attachment.     (Plata  iv.  figs.  1,  2.) 

The  fashion  of  other  exampfes  of  helmets  is  moat  eocentric,  and  the 
chasings  tn  high  relief,  with  which  they  are  mostly  enriched,  are  of  admi- 
rable workmanship  ;  these  helmetsformed  with  cheek-pieces  {buecuUe),  the 
prajeetwa  in  front,  and  the  cudo,  or  defence  for  the  neck  behind,  were 
worn  hy  the  Roman  officers.  It  is  interesting  to  the  English  antiquary  to 
compare  these  curious  types  with  the  bronse  head-piece  discorered  at  Tring 
in  Hertfordshire,  of  much  more  simple  faehiim,  and  unfortunately  in  im- 
perfect condition.  No  other  specimen,  aa  we  believe,  has  been  found  in 
this  country.  There  are  many  objects  of  other  classes  which  claim 
attention  aa  illnstraUve  of  relics  of  the  Soman  age  disinterred  in  England. 
I  Such,  fbrezample,  is  the  example  of  scale-armonr 
I  (see  woodcut),  which  recalls  the  curious  fragment 
of  bronze  found  at  Cataraetonium  by  Sir  W. 
Lawson,  and  figured  in  this  Journal  (volume  viiL, 
p.  296].  The  armour  here  represented  ia  ot 
bone  with  ligatures  of  bronze.  Many  forms  of  the 
a  fictile  and  other  rases  are  such  as  are  already 

£uniliar  to  us  amongst  the  vestiges  of  Roman  occupation  in  onr  own 
country ;  one  of  the  glass  drinking  vessels,  with  singular  ornaments  like 
drops  oo  its  surface,  may  be  noticed  on  account  of  the  resemhlance  in 
form  to  some  discovered  with  Angle-Saxon  remains  in  England.  (Plats 
XXX.,  fig.  6.) 

In  reviewing  the  instructive  results  of  Mr,  TroUope's  observatiooa  and 
researches  amongst  the  rich  stores  of  these  well-arranged  museums,  we  cannot 
re&ain  from  an  expression  of  surprise  and  regret  that  our  own  national 
depository,  so  rich  in  some  departments  of  classical  antiquity,  should  not 
present  for  puhlio  instruction  and  gratification  a  more  suitable  and  attractive 
display  of  those  objects  of  duly  use  amongst  the  Romans,  which  excite  our 
admiration  in  contmental  museums.  This  deficiency,  however,  is  even  less 
to  be  deplored  than  the  contempt  with  which  objects  essential  to  a  series  of 
National  Antiquities  have  long  been  viewed,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  A  hope  hod  at  length  arisen,  through  the 
tardy  appropriation  of  a  "  British  room  "  in  that  establishment,  that  the 
English  Archeologist,  and  the  scientific  foreigner,  desirous  of  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  our  antiquities  with  those  of  continental  countries,  might  find 
some  collections  in  the  British  Museum  illustrative  of  the  ancient  condition 
or  Britain.  This  welcome  anticipation  has  been  ssdly  frustrated  ;  the 
sympathy  and  interest  in  such  an  object  evinced  by  a  few  generous  donors 
of  antiquities,  whose  liberality  has  been  met  for  the  moat  part  with  cold 
tntUffcrence,  has  apparently  done   nothing  to  lessen  the   apathy  of  the 
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Trustees.  In  foreign  lands  the  Direoton  of  Fnblio  EstttbliBhrnents  are  erer 
watcEiful  to  seonre  ereiylhmg  which  maj  render  more  complete  the  colleo- 
tiona  entnuted  to  their  charge  for  the  public  benefit.  The  recent  fate  of 
the  inraliuble  Faussett  Mnsenm  has  shown  in  too  strong  a  light  how 
diudrantageous  to  science  is  the  want  of  enlightened  inteUigenoe  in  the 
adnunistration  of  the  British  Uaseum  ;  the  Iobh  of  such  a  collection  must  be 
viewed  bj  English  ArchffiologistB  as  irreparable.  Its  value  has  been  more 
wortbilj  appreciated  in  anotber  quarter  ;  and  most  honourable  record  must 
be  made  of  the  spirit  and  liberalitj  with  which  Mr.  Majer  has  come  forward 
to  rescne  these  precious  illustrations  of  ancient  arts  and  mannere  &om  being 
diapetaed  or  trani^orted  to  some  tanaga  collection. 


Unint  I^EStoiftal  anti  ^rdneoIosEcal  ^BiAIftattons. 

OaiiBRlcils  TiTius,  Ecdemutieal  HialoiT  of  EngUnd  and  Nomund*  ;  liwiBlBted 
with  Dotee  and  the  IntrodneUon  of  Goucot,  V  '''■  ForeMeF,  M.A.  To).  II.  Port  Bvo. 
(Bdhn'a  Antiqiuuiaii  IJbnu7.) 

Inoulph,  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Croylaod,  with  the  CoDtiaaktiani  by  Peter  of 
Blrae  and  olber  writen,  Tnntlaled  with  notas  by  H.  T.  Siley.  Post  Sto.  (Bohn's 
Antiqouiui  Libruy.) 

Livn  OF  TUB  PaiMcsnn  op  EnoLkCD,  by  Mn.  Gnrett  Green,  Vol.  T.,  eampiiBing 
Meiaoin  of  Muy  Todor,  third  daogbter  of  Henry  VIL,  and  of  Elizabeth,  Qjieea 
of  Bohemia,    Portraita.    H.  Colbum. 

CatrnuDnnoKS  m 
on  Local  Nomenda  ^   . 

of  Eu^uid  ;  on  Yew-treei  in  Churob-yards  ;  Antiquarian  Pilgrimage  in  Normandy, 
Ac    Poat  Bnt.    Woodcntt.  7(.  6d. 

TopooupaKB  iMiiamiRuoeisT.  Part  XIII,  commencing  Vol.  III.  Edited  by  John 
Qoogh  Nichob,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Contenta  ;  Aeeoont  of  the  Haoor  of  ApnldreBeld,  in 
Kent ;  Petitioii  from  Wollon  Baaeet,  iriatire  to  tbe  right  of  the  BnreeBaes  to  free 
paatore  in  Faalerae  Park  ;  Memoranda  in  Hsialdiy,  from  Le  Neve'a  I&S. ;  On  tlw 
deaccDt  of  WUUam  of  Wylieham ;  Indentnre  regarding  lands  in  CirenesBtar,  &c. 
Sto.     3(.  6d. 

BaiTUH  AacHiEDUKiioAL  AwocciTion,  JooBMAL,  No,  35,  October,  IBBi.  Addreeaby 
the  Piendent  at  Che  Rocheater  Conn«ee  ;  Historical  aketoh  of  Rochester  Caetle ; 
Hemoir  of  Gundnlpb,  bishop  of  RMhester  ;  Rocheater  Cathedral ;  Leeda  Coatle, 
Kent ;  the  Datch  eipeditiou  to  the  Medway  in  t6()7  ;  On  the  origio  and  antiquity  of 
playing  cards  ;  Documents  rehting  to  the  S^ish  Armada  and  ihe  defeaeoe  of  the 
Thames  and  Hedwsy  ;  Froeeediara  of  the  Rocheater  Congresa. — No.  36,  Jannary, 
1854.  Gcnealosieal  and  heraldic  Hotieea  of  the  Earia  of  Kent.  Romney  Marsh. 
Prooeodiii^  of  Uie  Rodtester  Congroas,  (oontinaed)  and  of  the  Aaioeiation. 

NDmaHATTC  CsBORiCL^  edited  by  J.  Y.  Akennan,  Sec.  Soc.  AoL,  No.  S2.  Coina  of 
Agrippias  CEBsarea  ;  Find  of  Anglo-Saoion  coins  in  the  Isle  of  Hao  ;  Uncertain  coina 
of  tfaa  Aaglo-SaxoD  period ;  Baetrian  coina  ;  Remarks  on  the  copper  coinage  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperors  ;  On  coin*  of  Ceylon,  with  remarka  <mi  tbe  aOi^alled  ring-money 
and  fish-hook  molie;r  of  Aat  idand.— No.  63.  Coin  pedigree^  ;  Uncertain  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Anglo-Daniah  eoin  ;  Ring-money,  as  a  medinm  of  aiobuge  ;  Unpnlilished  ooias  of 
Caranaina  ;  Unpnbliahed  Tarieliea  ot  rare  ooina  ;  SilTsr  ecrin  attributed  to  DDbnoTsl- 
laonos  ;  Remarka  on  flah-hook  money  ;  Early  Celtic  coina  foond  in  Koit,  &c. 

Raaiias  or  Faoin  Sixokdok,  priDCipally  from  l^imuli  in  England.  By  J.  Y. 
Akerman,  Sec  Soc  Ant  iU>.  J.  Rnaeell  Smith.  Each  »rt  cont&ins  two  coloured 
plates. — Part  Til.  Bronze  bncket  fonnd  at  Cnddesden,  Oxfordahire  ;  Fibula  fonnd 
near  Bllleidoti,  LeiceMenhire.-— Port  VIII.  Frai^nenta  from  a  tumolua  at  Caenby, 
Ijncolnshire,  pteeeotad  to  the  Britiifa  Muaenm  by  the  Rev.  E.  Jarvia.  Portion  of  a 
very  laise  jewelled  fibula  bmu  >  mmnliu  at  loniaby,  Leicesteraiura. — Part  IX, 
Olaaa  dnnkiog  veasela  from  cemeteries  in  Kent ;  Fibula  found  near  Rugby. 

Cou.icrAitu  AnTiaui.  Etdiingaand  Notices  of  andent  remains.  By  Qisrlea  Roach 
Smith.  Vol,  III.  Pm^U.  Prinlea  for  Ihe  Subscribers  only.  Sarcopbagua  and  Roman 
remains  foiud  near  the  Minories,  London  ;   Roman  leaden  coffioa ;   Brass  tnunpot. 
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Emml  ftt  Romne]',  Kent  (  Braois  Romano-BFitUh  sobbud  mai  iron  nrord,  fannd  Id 
the  ThuDM ;  NoM  on  antiqaitiM  in  Fmioe,  liUebonne,  ila  Roman  theato^  soulp- 
torte,  &&  Tieni,  nnu-  Caen  ;  aUtne  and  inscriptioii  known  a«  the  marble  of  Thorigny, 
■oulptDret,  Ac  Boman  baildinga  at  Jnblains.  Foarteeii  plates,  and  woodcatt.  Sro. 
SnbBcribera'  namea  leceired  by  the  Author,  5,  Ureipool  Stiva^  Qty. 

iLtonunOM  OF  AnciKira  Aki,  aelected  from  <AjaGtB  diioonnd  at  Pomp^  and 
HeFoulaaenm.  By  the  Rev.  E.  TroUope,  F.S.A.  Forty-fiTB  platea,  compriaiiig 
^edmeoaof  arou,  anaonr,  jewellmy,  funutnre,  naea,  Ac  Umdon,  6.  Bell,  4ta.  II.  li; 

WiNDDUNM  OF  *N  Aktiqdikt  ;  chiefly  upon  the  traces  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
eompriaing  notices  of  the  Roman  iron  district  of  the  Forest  of  Deao  ;  Kenchester, 
Venilamiom,  Sandwich  and  the  Keutuh  Coast,  Pereneey,  the  Roman  potteries  on  the 
lledway,  Kits  Coty  Hooas,  iBoriom,  Bramber  Castle,  Bignor,  Stonehraige,  and  Old 
Sarnm.    By  Thomas  Wright,  F,S.A.     Pa«t  8*0.     Nichols  and  Sous.    Bi, 

HuiBi  Shaw. — Spedmens  of  tile  paTemenls,  drawn  frran  existing  antboritieB. 
No.  V.  ito.  Contents,  large  plate  exhibiting  a  moiety  of  the  rich  parement  of  the 
Chapter  Honae,  Westminater,  thirteenth  century  ;  examples  on  a  larger  acale  ;  tiles  of 
same  period  from  WincheeteF  Cathedra],  SL  Mary's,  SalehniM,  Donlieawell,  and 
Bomsey ;  examples  nf  foarleenth  oentory,  from  Woroesler  CMltednd,  Dyrfaam  and 
Baliewall.  Each  number  comprises  fire  plates  printed  in  ooknm,  and  reprodosing  aa 
eloiel;  as  poauble  the  effect  of  the  original  tilea. 

DicnoKiBT  OF  TasKs  IK  Akt  ;  inelnding  M  each  aa  are  employed  in  punting, 
Bculptuie  and  eogranog,  relating  to  coloura  and  artiBtac  im^ements,  and  also  to 
costume,  annour,  vases,  sacred  or  domestic  implements,  Ao^  edited  and  iUnilraled 
by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  To  be  completed  mtwelve  monthly  partial  1*.  Post  Bto. 
Tirtua  and  Uaa 

CiMBKtDOESBiML— Pnblieations  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Sode^.  Ancient 
Gambridgcohire,  or  an  attempt  to  tcsce  Roman  and  other  ancjent  roads  that  passed 
through  the  county  of  Cambridge  ;  with  a  record  of  the  the  places  where  Rcmun  coins 
and  other  remaina  have  been  found.  By  Charlea  G.  Batungton,  M.  A  (Uap  of  Roman 
roads,  Ac.) — Fragment  of  a  Greoo-Egyptisn  woric  npon  magie,  from  a  papyrus  in  the 
Briliah  Hnseom.  By  C.  W.  Goodwin,  H.A.— Report  and  cDmtaomcatiDnB  made  to 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  in  tlie  year  lSGS-3. 

DxvoNsHisx. — A  Guide,  eonlainin?  a  short  historical  sketch  of  Lynlon  and  place* 
adjacent  in  North  Deron,  including  lUraeombe.    By  T.  H.  Coopar.     12mo. 

Besis. — Colchester  Castle  not  a  Roman  Temple  ;  a  renew  of  a  lecture  by  the  Rev. 
H.  jMlldn*  ;  with  an  appendix.  By  the  Rer.  K  L.  Cntta.  With  sereral  Illnatrations. 
Bto.    George  Bell. 

GLoncESTiRSHisA.— Memorials  of  the  Canjnges  bmily  and  tbrar  times  :  th^  elum 
to  be  regarded  as  fonnders  of  Westbury  College  and  Redcliffe  Church  examined  ; 
Hemoraoda  relating  to  Chatterton,  Ac,  with  illustrations.  By  George  Pryee. 
Royal  Svo.    London:   Houlston,  Patemoster-row.     lOt.  6ii, 

Bristol  CathednJ  ;   a  history    of  its   antiquities  and  monomenta.    By 

Peter  Leveraag^   Barrister-at-law.    Second  Edition,  woodcnts.     Bvo.    Clifton. 

LoitDov. — Inscriptions  and  denoes  in  the  Bewichamp  Tower,  Tower  of  London,  with 
nn  historical  aketch  of  the  building  and  the  prisoners  formerty  conftned  thermn. 
CoUeeted  from  Mate  papers,  Ac,  bj  W.  Robertson  Dick.  Thirty-one  lithogrmphio 
plates.     Published  by  P.  Ramaga,  Tower  of  London.     4to. 

NoBFOLK.— History  of  great  Yarmouth.  By  Henry  Mamdiip,  Town  Clerk,  temp. 
Elizabeth.  Edited  by  Charlea  J.  Palmar,  F.S.A.  Great  Yarmoath,  L.  A.  HeaUj 
London,  J.  RoMell  Smith,  4to,  lUuatrated  with  riews,  an  ancient  plan  of  the  town, 
rqireaentatiaus  of  the  Boroogh  seals,  corporation  plate,  inaguia,  Ao.  A  valuable  mass 
of  information  is  comprised  In  the  editor's  appendix  and  notes,  and  be  poipoaea  to 
pnhlish  a  supplementary  volume,  for  which  abundant  materials  are  prepared. 

HolxintliBaBLiiiD. — Notices  of  Roman  Inscriptions  discovered  in  Northumberland. 
By  Ilia  Rev.  T.  Sturidge^  L.L.D.    Royal  ila.     Plates.     Lwigman. 

SoMBBBXTsa  I  KB,— Lecture  on  the  Roman  antiquities  of  Bath  ;  llie  walU,  tem^ea, 
•nd  some  other  vestiges  of  the  Roman  period.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  SMrtb.  8vo. 
Bwtb,  Feacfa,  Bridge-stteet.  The  profits  of  the  sale  of  tltis  memoir  are  to  be  applied 
in  aid  of  the  Local  Mosenm  of  Antiquities. 

WtBW[CKgBlftK.^History  of  the  Holtea  of  Aston,  with  desoription  of  Aston  Hall, 
Warwickshire.  By  A.  Davidson,  with  illnatrMion*  by  Allan  Everitt.  Birmingham  : 
Everitt. 
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CoDtcnli,— BoIm  of  tfae  Sods^,  fto.  AoctmiK  irf  the  Inugml  Heating,  and  «ldi«M 
fromtfaaPre«td«i^Q.PoiilMt8cropB,E«].,H.P.;  CluetiMralatiiig  to  theArdueoleg?, 
Topognphj',  Ao,  of  Wat* ;  Andent  WUiihin  Cnatoma,  &o. 

Qnida  to  FuW^  Cwtle ;   cumtainiiiB  m  dMcriptiaii    of  the  ruin*,  the 

pel  and  noiuuMnti,  uid  ths  pariib  ehnrdt.    Bjr  the  B«v.  J.  £.  JadcMS.    8ro. 


diuel  and 
J-KoMeQ  S 


-  Hutor;  of  HuUnrooglt,  SdUay,  Skvmwk  and  Tottenham.  Bf  3. 
WaylM),Eiq.    Dtni;  8vo.    J.  RombU  Smith. 

YomKiHiBL — The  aotiqmtiea  of  the  Bmoogb  of  Leedi  deaeribed  and  fflutrated. 
Bj  Jamea  WardelL   Sto.    J.  R.  Smith. 

Wild. — Abchxoloou  CiHBBsaiB.  Joninal  of  the  Cambrian  Archieolal^  Aim>- 
eialion.  Ne<r  Sa4e&  No.  16.  Oetober,  1863.  Aoooant  of  Nawtim  Nottage,  Glamorgan. 
Cam  Qoi-h,  Gaennartbendure.    Notea  of  oertain  daadetata  in  the  Kndj  hoA  pi'aaei  >»• 


Seitnth  Annual  Ktoetliw  of  the  Awodatjan,  held  at  Brecon.  No.  17.  Janoatj,  1864. 
CoDway  CHtfe,  with  a  Flan  and  illnabationt  bv  B«t.  C.  Hartahomeg  Cnalonu  of  (be 
Iiodahip  of  Criokhowel ;  Breeon  Prioiy ;  WeUi  Wakaa  ;  George  Oiren'a  HSS. ; 
Ardiiltatnral  Antiqiritiaa  et  HMinioathtbiN  ;  EKtiaeti  firota  Libar  Communia  of  St. 
Daiid'i  Cathedral ;  Chapel  of  St  Mary,   Aberyrtwith.    8to.   Tenby ;   R.  liaaaa. 


Chriit's  Collwe. 

Brecon ;    ita  paot    1 

I  bill  now  befcire  parliament,  'By  the  &r.  W.  Baml  JonM,   U.A. 


:    history    and    preaant  eapahilltiae    cooadered,  with 
ra  parliament.    By  the  Bar.  W.  Baml  Jonea,   M.A. 

1  Sketobea,  Third  Seiiea.  C<Hitenta :— Edward  the  Black  Prinoe  ; 
Owen  GlcDdower  ;  HedianI  Bardism  ;  The  Wdah  Chnrch.    8to.    London  :  Dariing. 

The  r'""*'"fl"  Jonraal,  jmbliahed  by  the  Cumbrian  Inititnte,  and  isned 

gt«tia  to  membera  of  that  Soeietj.  f  """'l  SnUecriptiana,  Ifli.  SnbMribera'  namea 
rsoeiTad  by  Ur.  UaaMi,  Tmby. 

Ulitxb  Johbhil  or  Abchaoumi.  Qnarteily,  Areher,  Belfast  ;  J.  R.  Smith, 
London,    ttio.    Amrnal  Snbaeription,  ISi.    Content*  of  No.  i,  Ootober,  1BS3.  Mebo- 


Stiswberry  Hill ;   Ori^nal  Doenmenta  illostrBtiTe  of  Iliah 


Idog  of  Ubler,  formerly  at 
ah  Historyi   The  Bell  of 


a  of  works  on  Inih 
Signattirea  of 

^ a  tJIslir,  e.  Elixabeth  [  Ballads  on  the  Battle  of 

(he  Boyne ;  Andent  di^el  on  St.  John's  Point,  coonty  Down  ;  UIMer  Roll  of  Oaol 
DeliTary,  1615 ;  Local  tokMia  imed  in  Ulster  ;  Note  on  Primate  Colton'a  Visitation, 
1397,  and  on  Nolarite  PnbUc  (plate  of  Notarial  marks} ;  TennekiUa  Castle,  Q.Qean'a 
connty,  and  the  Uae  Doimelto  (section,  plana,  &c.)  with  uolaa  on  Irish  Castle^ 
Conslablas  at  Caallea,  fts.  ;  Itinerary  of  Father  Edmond  Mac  Csna,  about  1M3,  hi  the 
Bnueels  LibrHj  j  bi«h  Ogham  Inscriptions. 

SiaiLLi  EccLBK  Hisasnic'. — The  bpiseopal  and  Capitnlar  seals  of  the  Irish 
Cathedral  Chntdiaa  Illuatrated.  By  Ridiard  Canlfield,  A.a  Fart  II.  Waterford, 
Lismore  and  Cork.  H'GlMhsa,  Dublin  ;  J.  B,  Smith,  London.  Ii.  6d.  Two  liAo- 
gtaphie  pagea  re^aeasntiiig  Eodedaatical  stds,  fitij^Mid  theerodcrof  Usmoie. 

PaEPARIHG  I'OR  PUBLICATION. 

AnmuL  HscTiRa  At  CHiCBmis,  1B63.  Report  of  the  Froeeading*  at  the 
Ueathig  of  the  Institate  in  Siuaex,  with  abatraeti  of  the  Hemidrs  communicated  la 
the  eeetiaua,  and  Catalogue  of  the  Temporary  Husaum ;  with  illnstnti(ms.  Sto. 
Subaoriben'  namea  recei^  at  the  ofBce  of  the  Instituta,  or  by  Ur.  J.  Bossall  Smith. 

M™— iT.n.i  GxAFHiu.  A  Collectian  of  andcot,  Hediteral,  and  RansJiwnee 
Ronaina  in  the  poeseedon  of  Lord  Londeaborough ;  illustrated  by  F.  W.  Furiiol^ 
FAA.  To  be  pabhdied  in  qnsrtedy  parte,  Royal  ita,,  each  part  eontoining  four 
plates,  of  nrhidi  one  in  Chromolithopaphy,  repreeenling  jewellery,  plMe,  arms  and 
aimonr,  and  nusedlaneoiis  antiqoitiaa.     ii<nidan :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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AscBiTacmiL  Hdmbt  o 
ArdiitactDim]  HiHarr  of  Bo: 
History  of  New   Shairium 
Bdnnnd  3h>rpe.    Bo;>l  ita.     To  be  poblitbed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Huod,  Oudmler. 
Price  30(. 

CiiSTLE*  uiD  CoHTKin  OF  NoxFOLx.  Bdng  notice*  tf  nuny  of  the  lOfwt  importuit 
renuung  of  aotiqnl^  in  the  caaiit;^.  Bjr  Heniy  Hanod,  Hon.  See.  of  tha  Norfolk 
Arafanolc^ad  Sooietj.  1  VoL  Sro.  Wlib  pUni  andilliutntioiu.  To  be  pabliahed  by 
Hr.  Miukett,  Nwvrieh.    Lu^   P>P«ri  I'-  1'-    Small  ptper,  1£i.    (By  SubscriptkaL) 


gtotatolosftal  Inullfgnta- 

It  n  known  probably  to  moat  of  our  Toadera  that  the  Tmatees  of  the 
British  HuNum  have  refased  to  purchaae  the  FausBott  Collections,  rich  in 
Roman  and  Saxon  remains  from  the  tumuli  of  Kent,  and  replete  with 
valuable  iUuBtrations  of  an  obscure  period  in  Engligh  history.  In  Ttun  haTe 
appeals  Iwen  addressed  by  individuuB  and  bj  societies,  anxious  to  mark  their 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  these  coilections  to  supply  a  link  in  the 
obain  of  eridence  irholty  deficient  in  that  great  depository.  The  acquisition 
would  have  gone  far  towards  remoring  the  disgrace  that  England  alone 
amongst  European  states  posseBses  no  series  of  National  Antiquities  in  any 
public  Institution ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  collection  of  equ^ 
Talue  or  extent  should  at  any  future  time  he  obtuned.  A  perrerae  indif- 
ference, bowerer,  has  been  evinced  towards  the  interests  of  science  and  the 
requirements  of  those,  who  desire  enlarged  means  of  instruction  in  regard  to 
the  ancient  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  own  country,  stiU  to  be 
sought  in  vain  at  the  Sritish  Museum.  In  the  administratiTo  body  of  that 
Institution  the  arbitrary  narrow-minded  spirit  of  the  i*feita  noverea  has 
been  shown  towards  arcbsological  science  in  England,  which  looked  so 
hopefully  for  kindly  encouragement. 

It  is  gratifying  to  revert  to  the  more  intelligent  spirit  of  indiridual 
liber^ity,  by  which  these  collections,  though  lost  to  tiie  national  depositoiy, 
have  been  rescued  ^m  removal  to  some  continental  museum.  Hr.  Hayer, 
of  Liverpool,  baring  added  these  remarkable  antiquities  to  bis  extensive 
museum,  which  he  has  ever  sought  to  make  available  to  the  utmost  for 
public  instruction,  has  determined  to  publish  the  original  diaries  in  which 
the  record  of  every  discovery  had  been  preserved.  It  may  suffice  to  stato 
that  the  researches  of  Mr.  Faussett  extended  to  upwards  of  500  tumuli, 
almost  exclusively  of  the  Saxon  period.  In  this  publication  an  invduable 
mass  of  material  will  be  placed  before  the  arcbcBologist,  accompanied  by 
abundant  illustrations  ;  it  will  form  a  guide-book  to  the  student  of  Saxon 
Archeology.  It  will  be  printed  forthwith  by  subscription,  and  form  one 
volume,  royal  4to.  The  price  to  subscriber*  will  be  two  guineas,  and  they 
are  requested  to  fonrard  their  names  to  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  the  Bditor, 
Liverpool  Street,  City. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  to  be  held  Uiis  year  at  Cambridge, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Vice  Chanoellvr  of  the  University,  will  commenoe 
on  Tuesday,  July  i,  and  close  on  Tuesday,  July  II,  It  is  requested  that 
persons  who  propose  to  communicate  any  memoir  to  the  seetiono,  will  give 
timely  notice  to  the  secretaries. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archnolo^cal  Socte^  will  take 
place  at  Winchilsea,  on  July  13.  CiOOqIc 
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ANGLO-SAXON  CEMETEKY  EXCAVATED,  JANUABT,  186a 

BT  THE  HON.  RICHARD  C.  NEVILLE,  F.a.A.  VJ. 

The  momid  which  contained  this  cemetery  is  situated  on 
the  property  of  Pembroke  College,  Camhridge,  fonnerly 
part  of  IdntoQ  Heath,  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  that 
parish.  The  village  of  Linton  is  distant  two  miles  from  the 
spot,  which  is  close  to  the  small  hamlet  of  Bari;low,  on  the 
borders  of  Essex,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  well-known 
-tmnuli  at  that  place.  Simken  Church  field,  in  Hadstock 
parish,  the  site  of  Roman  buildings,  is  also  visible  from  the  side 
of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  situated.  This  slopes  from  north  to 
south,  and  is  bounded  on  the  former  point,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile,  by  the  Roman  Way,  from  Worsted  Lodge  to  Horse- 
heath,  called  the  Wool  Street ;  on  the  east,  by  the  road  from 
the  latter  place  to  Bartlow ;  on  the  south,  by  the  road  to 
Linton  -  and  on  the  west,  by  the  unenclosed  portions  of  the 
old  heath.  The  mound,  within  the  recollection  of  the 
tenant,  had  been  of  considerable  elevation,  but  had  become 
BO  much  levelled  by  the  plough  as  to  be  scarcely  visible 
above  the  surrounding  soil,  and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
its  limits  ;  its  shape  appeared  oblong,  and  the  measurement, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  was,  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
160  feet  long ;  from  E.  to  W.,  greatest  width,  85  feet 
On  the  3rd  of  January,  four  labourers  commenced  trenching 
the  ground  regularly  from  the  southern  end,  and  soon  came 
upon  the  first  of  the  graves.  Of  the  subsequent  investiga- 
tion, the  subjoined  relation  is  a  regular  journal. 

Mondajf,  January  3.  Skeleton,  No.  1. — 4  feet  deep. 
No  reliques  found  with  the  deposit.    This  grave  was  cut 
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through  the  tumulus  into  the  natural  soil  (chalk),  which 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  hurials  are  not  those  of  the  tribe 
by  which  the  mound  was  raised.  So  many  interments,  from 
their  character  evidently  not  the  results  of  a  battle,  could 
hardly  hare  been  made  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  to  lead 
to  the  formation  of  the  tumulus.  This  remark  apphes  to 
nearly  all  the  graves,  and  is  confirmed  by  some  of  the 
reliques  discovered  sulsequently. 

No.  2. — 3i  feet  deep.  An  iron  spear  was  found  lying 
at  the  head ;  a  bow-shaped  bronze  fibula  lay  near  the 
skull.  Length  of  the  spear,  including  socket,  9^-  inches ; 
the  socket  has  an  open  slit  at  the  side,  and  is  4i  inches  in 
length.  The  blade  lance-shaped,  tapering  from  1  inch  at 
the  base  to  ^  of  an  inch  at  the  point :  length  of  fibula,  1| 
inches ;  it  has  a  bronze  acus,  now  broken.  This  fibula 
deserves  notice,  as  being  of  a  distinctly  Roman  type,  and  it 
bears  resemblance  to  that  found  at  Wilbraham,  figured  in 
plate  9,  No.  11,  "Saxon  Obsequies." 

January  4.  No.  3, — 3  feet  6  inches  deep.  No  reliques 
found  with  the  deposit 

No.  "4. — 4  feet  deep.  A  ring  of  bronze  1  inch  in 
diameter ;   not  a  finger  ring. 

January  5.  No.  5. — 3  feet  6  inches  deep,  nothing  found 
with  the  deposit. 

No.  6. — 5  feet  6  inches  deep.  Nothing  found  with  the 
deposit.  The  bones  in  all  the  graves  above  enumerated 
were  very  much  decayed. 

No.  7. — 4  feet  deep.  An  iron  boss  of  a  shield  in  fr^- 
ments;  one  iron  spear  12^  inches  long,  with  open-slit  socket 
and  remains  of  wooden  haft  within  it ;  length  of  blade,  e-J 
inches  ;  width,  1^  inches  at  base,  \  inch  at  point ;  this  lay  by 
the  head.  An  iron  knife  ;  blade,  2  inches  long,  ^  inch  wide, 
and  ^  inch  at  point. 

No.  8. — 3^  feet  deep.  An  iron  spear  lay  by  the  head,  6 
inches  long ;  length  of  blade  3  inches ;  widtfi  at  base,  f 
inch ;  at  point,  ^  inch ;  open-slit  socket  with  wood 
remaining  in  it. 

No.  9. — 5  feet  deep.  This  body  lay  with  feet  to  the  east. 
A  situla  (see  woodcut,  Fig.  VIII.)  lay  by  the  right  side  of 
the  head.  It  resembles  those  found  at  Wilbraham  in  1851, 
"Saxon  Obsequies,"  plate  17.  The  wooden  staves  had 
almost  entirely  perished,  but  the  bands  of  bronze  which 
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bound  tbem  together  with  the  hronze  rim,  and  hoop  handle 
rem^ed  united ;  height,  4^  inches ;  diameter,  4^  inches 
The  usual  bicomute  ornamenta  were  wanting  in  this  example. 
The  handle  is  ornamented  with  small  impressed  markings. 
A  large  cruciform  bronze  fibula,  chased  and  ^t,  lay  upon  the 
right  breast ;  this  fibula  is  5^  inches  long,  the  broader 
portion  is  of  oblong  form,  measuring  1^  inch  long  by  2^ 
inches  wide,  connected  with  the  lower  part  by  an  arch, 
probably  for  receiving  the  folds  of  the  garment  The 
general  type  of  the  ornamentation  is  the  same  as  on  the 
brooches  of  the  saqje  form  from  Wilbraham  and  Fairford  ; 
see  plate  6,  No.  48,  "  Saxon  Obsequies " ;  plate  3,  fig.  2,  '■ 
"  Fairford  Graves.''^  The  acm  had  been  of  iron.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  this  example,  is  that  there  are  three 
distinct  and  prominent  grotesque  heads ;  one  at  the  bottom, 
w^ithin  the  circle  which  terminates  the  stem,  and  a  smaller 
head  at  each  end  of  the  rib  which  lb  carried  over  the  inter- 
mediate arch.  Two  large  bronze  ci(x:ular  fibulfe  lay  also 
upon  the  right  breast.  For  their  shape,  see  "Fairford 
Graves,"  plate  3,  fig  4.  They  are  exactly  similar,  measuring 
2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  slightly  scyphate ;  they  are 
covered  by  thin  plates  of  bronze  ornament  in  shght  rehef. 
The  acus  of  each  had  been  of  the  same  metal.  1 14  beads 
lay  about  the  collar  bones ;  all  these,  excepting  seven  of 
green  glass,  are  of  amber.  Four'  silver  or  white  metal 
finger-rings  ky  among  the  beads  ;  one  of  these  is  a  plain 
band  ^  of  an  inch  only  in  diameter,  and  it  could  hardly 
admit  a  finger ;  the  extremities  disunited  and  overlapping 
one  another.  One  is  similarly  constructed,  but  larger,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  are  of  stout  wire,  one  being  fitted  with 
slides  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  or  enlai^ng  the  circmn- 
ference,  so  as  to  fit  the  finger  as  required.  (See  annular 
ornaments  thus  formed,  "Saxon  Obsequies,"  plate  11  ; 
"  Fairford  Graves,"  plate  9.)  A  pair  of  small  plam  studs  or 
buttons  of  bronze  layby  the  right  wrist ;  a  large  bronze  buckle 
was  found  also  by  the  right  wrist.  A  massive  sort  of  ring, 
with  a  singular  projection  or  peg  springing  from  its  inner  cir- 
cumference, lay  by  the  left  tlugh  ;  from  the  peg,  when  found, 
depended  a  slender  key  or  picker  of  bronze  attached  by  a 
ring  at  one  end.  Beneath  the  peg,  in  the  thickest  part  of 
the  metal,  are  two  narrow  slits,  possibly  for  receiving  the 
blade  of  a  knife  or  shears,  though  none  were  found.    This 
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is  one  of  the  most  curious  objects  discovered,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  a  similar  example  has  occurred.  It  might  appear 
by  the  small  loop  on  the  outer  edge  of  one  side,  that  it 
was  attached  to  some  part  of  the  dress  (see  accompanjing 
woodcuts,  Figs.  XI.  XII.)  A  pair  of  bronze  clasps  ;  these  lay 
at  the  waist  (compare  those  figured  in  "  Saxon  Obsequies," 
plate  12).  A  circular  iron  buckle  was  found  also  at  the 
waist,  1^  inch  in  diameter ;  this  had  a  broad  tongue,  with 
thin  bronze  plate,  for  attachment  to  a  strap ;  a  large  ring 
of  iron  lay  by  the  left  thigh  ;  and  an  iron  knife  by  the  left 
side,  *7\  inches  long,  1  inch  wide  at  hase,  \  inch  at  point. 

No.  10. — 5  feet  deep.  Two  iron  knives,  broken ;  one 
small  brass  coin  of  Constans,  perforated  for  suspension  as  a 
neck-onia,meDt. 

No.  11. — 5  feet  deep.  No  reliques  found  with  the  deposit. 
The  bones  were  those  of  a  very  young  person.  The  skull 
of  a  badger  occurred  in  this  day's  work,  aa  in  a  barrow  at 
Melbum  in  1847,  and  the  burying-ground  at  Chesterford. 
As  there  are  fox-earths  in  this  mound,  this  may  be  accidental. 
:  No.  12. — 5  feet  deep.  A  child  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
old.  Two  small  bronze  wire  armlets  with  extending  slides. 
If  inch  in  diameter  (see  "  Salton  Obsequies,"  plate  11, 
No.  38). 

Janiuay  6.  A  third  brass  cola  of  Garausius,  Eev.  Par 
type.    Two  amber  beads  were  also  found  this  day. 

January  8.  No.  13. — 5  feet  deep.  An  iron  spear  14 
inches  long  lay  by  the  right  side  of  the  head  ;  length  of  blade, 
8  inches;  1^  wide  at  base,  Ij  at  point;  open-slit  socket 
with  remains  of  wood  within  it. 

No.  14. — 4  feet  10  inches  deep.  One  iron  spear  lay  by  right 
side  of  head,  9  inches  long.  The  base  of  this  blade  is  very 
narrow  for  an  inch,  gradually  widening  to  an  inch,  and 
tapering  again  to  ^  an  inch  at  the  point ;  open-slit  socket  as 
before.  An  iron  boss  of  a  shield  was  found  at  the  left  side, 
with  shelving  roof,  projecting  apex  surmounted  by  a  button, 
and  a  broad  rim  at  base  for  ^tening  it  to  the  shield  with 
five  nails.  Its  shape  may  be  seen  in  plate  37,  "Saxon 
Obsequies."  Leather  appears  to  have  been  stretched  over 
this  uvibo,  from  the  fi'agments  of  such  a  covering  still  re- 
maining. An  iron  sword  lay  by  the  left  thigh  ;  this  is  long 
and  narrow,  measuring  3  feet  9^  inches,  hilt  induded ; 
width  nearly  the  same  from  end  to  end,  2  inches.    Frag- 


— Brmus  nllqua,  with  ■  plclcar  uppendHl.  f  g.  XIL  ;  gt«*.  tTe.  I 


D 


XIII.— BnmH  wbod-dupad  omuamt;  (ths,  No,  11 


XIV. — BnmEfl  pin,  or  utTliu,  fouivl  in  gf*Tp, 


Ad^o-Bkxoq  AstiquitisB,  discovered  in  ths  C«met«r7  OQ  Lioton  Henth.  bj 
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ments  of  a  wooden  scabbard  adhered  to  the  blade.  (Compare 
woodcut,  p.  108  ;  "Saion  Obsequies,"  plate  24,  No.  151.)  The 
end  of  a  small  cruciform  bronze  fibula,  and  a  pair  of  bronze 
tweezers,  lay  near  the  head ;  a  small  ioBtnunent  with  the 
tweezers,  resembling  half  another  pair,  with  sharp  swallow- 
tailed  ends,  forming  a  sort  of  double  picker.  A  second  brass 
coin  of  Vespasian  was  found  above  the  head. 

No.  15. — 2  feet  deep.  A  circular  flat  piece  of  iron,  3 
inches  in  diameter  was  found,  probably  belonging  to  the 
shield  (compare  "  Akerman's  Pagan  Saxondom,"  plate  14). 

No.  16. — 2  feet  8  inches  deep.  This  skull  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Davis,  a  distinguished  comparative  anatomist,  who  is 
engaged  with  Dr.  Thumam  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on 
the  crania  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Islands.  Mr.  Davis  was  unable  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
sex.  A  slight  bronze  stylus  was  found,  4  inches  long,  with 
circular  flat  extremity  for  erasing.  This  object  is  very  Roman 
in  its  fashion.     (See  woodcuts.  Fig.  XIV.  original  size.) 

No.  1 7. — 3  feet  deep.  This  ^tull  was  also  sent  to  Mr. 
Davis,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it  belonged  to  a  male.  With 
it,  was  a  portion  of  a  highly  ornament^  situla,  consisting 
of  the  bronze  bands,  some  portions  of  the  wood,  and  a  large 
bicomute  ornament  which  had  been  attachfed  externally.  The 
top  of  the  perpendicular  bands  is  finished  in  a  circle  with 
serrated  edges.  A  snudl  coin  of  Valentioianus  was  discovered 
in  this  grave. 
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January  11.  No.  18. — 2  feet  deep.  This  skull  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Davis  who  cannot  decide  the  sex,  from  its  shattered 
condition.  A  small  cruciform  bronze  fibula  was  found,  resem- 
bling one  figured  in  Douglas'  Nenia,  plate  2,  fig.  3.  An  iron 
spur,  of  slight  make,  with  a  long  plain  point ;  at  the  ends 
of  the  shanks  are  buckles  (see  woodcut,  p.  99).  Fart  of  a 
black  vase  of  coarse  ware  occurred  in  this  day's  operations. 
No.  19. — 3  feet  deep.  The  skull  found  in  this  grave  was 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  that 
of  a  man  about  forty-five  years  of 
age.  Two  flat  circular  bronze  fibulae 
1^  inch  in  diameter ;  their  sur&ne 
is  ornamented  with  impressed  work 
(compare  No.  97,  plate  3,  "Saxon 
Obsequies  ")  ;  the  pins  have  been  of 
iron. — Two  small  looped  objects  or 
ornaments  of  bronze,  2  inches  long  ; 
their  use  is  very  uncertain,  they  may 
^^  I      I     have  been  attached  to  leather.     To 

j  lk^  1     I      one  only  of  them  is  affixed  a  strong 

jj  VM      iron  rivet,  which  passes  through  one  of 

the  plates.    In  other  respects  they 
resemble  one  another  (see  woodcut,  original  size). 

No  20. — 2  feet  8  inches  deep.  Pronounced  by  Mr.  Davis 
to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  male  of  about  fifl;y-five  years  of  age. 
No  rehques  found  with  the  deposit. 

An  urn  of  most  decided  Koman  shape  and  ware  was  found 
this  day,  near  some  burnt  human  hones  ;  height,  6|  inches  ; 
circumference  at  middle,  16  inches  ;  at  base,  6-^  inches.  It 
had  no  contents. 

January  15.  No.  21. — 2  feet  5  inches  deep.  The  skele- 
ton lay  with  the  head  to  the  east ;  it  was  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Davis  to  be  that  of  a  female  of  about  ^irty-five  years 
of  age.  He  says  the  forehead  is  remarkably  prominent,  with 
the  frontal  suture  distinctly  seen.  A  large  cruciform  bronze 
fibula  lay  on  the  left  shoulder,  in  fine  preservation,  elabo- 
rately chased  and  richly  gilt.  It  had  been  set  with  orna- 
ments of  enamel  or  paste,  now  almost  colourless.  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  red.  The  entire  length  is 
six  inches,  and  the  general  character  similar  to  that  found 
with  No.  9,  and  those  figured  in  "  Saxon  Obsequies,"  plate 
6,  No.  28.     The  acus  had  been  of  iron.    Two  small  bronze 
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cruciform  fibulae  were  also  found ;  one  on  the  right,  the 
other  on  the  left  shoulder ;  these  are  exactly  similar,  with 
square  tofB,  and  very  much  resemble  figure  4,  plate  2,  of 
Douglas'  Nenia ;  one  of  them  had  been  slightly  gilt.  A 
circiUar  bronze  ring  fibula  lay  by  the  left  hand ;  the  bronze  is 
thin  and  flat,  \  an  inch  wide  ;  diameter  of  circle,  finches  ; 
the  pin  has  been  of  iron.  One  bronze  ring,  not  suited  for 
the  finger,  lay  by  the  left  hand ;  it  measures  1  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Two  rings  of  iron  were  also  found  by  the  left  hand, 
1-^  and  3f  inches  in  diameter.  An  iron  luiife,  5}  inches 
long,  lay  by  the  left  hand ;  width,  ^  of  an  inch,  and  \  an  inch 
at  tlie  point.  The  bones  of  some  small  animal  lay  also  by 
the  left  hand.  Fifty-seven  beads  lay  about  the  collar  bones  ; 
among  them  is  one  small  bead  of  white  crystal ;  the  rest 
are  of  amber,  two  of  them  flat  circles.  A  small  Roman  coin — 
Constantinopolis,  was  found  among  the  beads,  perforated  for 
a  neck  ornament.  This  grave  was  on  the  outside  of  the 
mound. 

January  17.  No  22. — 2  feet  10  inches  deep.  This 
skeleton  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  that  of  a  boy 
of  about  14  years.  No  rehques  found  with  the  deposit. 
The  arms  were  folded  across  the  breast^  with  the  tips  of 
fingers  touching. 

January  18.  No.  23. — 3  feet  deep.  One  iron  knife,  3-J 
inches  long ;  one  iron  spear,  6  inches  long  ;  length  of  blade, 
8f  inches,  it  has  the  open-slit  socket. 

No.  24. — 3  feet  6  inches  deep.  Head  to  the  south-west. 
Sixteen  small  beads  of  amber  about  the  collar  bones.  Two 
small  cruciform  fibulae  of  bronze,  one  over  each  shoulder.  The 
broad  end  of  both  is  surmounted  by  a  small  circular  projection 
resembling  the  fibula  found  in  an  um  at  Wilbraham 
("  Saxon  Obsequies,"  plate  9)  ;  one  of  them  has  the  iron 
actts  remaining.  A  bronze  pin  or  stylus,  like  that  found  with 
No.  16,  3^  inches  long.     This  lay  over  the  left  shoulder. 

No.  25. — 3  feet  deep.  Head  towards  south-west.  It  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Davis,  and  pronounced  to  be  that  of  a  male  of  about 
twenty-eight  years.  An  iron  spear,  length  9f  inches,  lay  by  the 
head.  Length  of  blade  5f  inches  ;  this  is  leaf-shaped,  being 
1  inch  wide  at  the  base,  1^  in  the  centre,  and  \  inch  at 
point ;  one  iron  knife,  3^  inch  long,  was  found  by  the  thigh, 
width  of  blade  ^  inch.  An  iron  Irass  of  a  shield  was  upon 
the  stomach,  of  similar  shape  to  that  found  with  No.  14, 
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with  fire  nails  in  the  rim.  The  brace  lost  Three  round  stud- 
nails,  wMli  circular  tops,  1^  inch  diameter,  were  found,  probably 
belongii  g  to!the  shield.  An  um,  by  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
amilar  o  those  from  Wilbraham;  (plate  32,  Saxon  Obsequies ;) 
height,  '\  inches ;  circumference,  at  middle,  25  inches  ;  at  top, 
16|^inq  les  ;  base,  15  inches.  It  had  no  contents.  One  broken 
iron  buckle  Iky  by  the  thigh.  This  skeleton  measured  5  feet 
8  inches.  One  bead  of  vitrified  paste  of  various  colours,  and 
two  perforated  pieces  of  bronze,  were  found  in  this  day's  work. 

January  19.  No.  26. — 3  feet  deep.  No  rehques  found 
with  the  deposit,  which  was  the  skeleton  of  a  child. 

No.  27. — i  feet  8  inches  deep.  This  head  was  sent  to 
Professor  Owen,  who  pronounces  it  to  be  that  of  a  female 
about  fifty  years  old.  Two  bronze  cruciform  fibulae  were 
discovered,  one  over  each  shoulder.  These  are  shght,  3J 
inches  long,  each  surmounted  on  the  top  and  on  each  side 
of  the  broad  end,  by  a  small  stud,  as  in  No.  128,  plate  10, 
"  Saion  Obseqmes."  The  pins  of  both,  length  1-^  inch,  are  of 
bronze,  and  perfect  (Compare  fibulsQ  of  similar  shape  in  the 
"  Collectanea  Antiqua,"  vol.  ii,  plate  40.) 

January  20.  No.  28. — The  skull  was  sent  to  Mr.  Davis, 
who  considers  it  unusually  large,  and  to  be  that  of  a 
male  about  twenty  years  of  age.  An  iron  spear,  9  inches 
long,  lay  by  the  head.  The  lower  part  of  the  blade  is  ^  of 
an  inch  wide,  with  a  shoulder  1^  wide  a  little  above  the  base, 
and  tapering  to  |  of  an  inch  at  the  point.  The  blade  is  6 
inches  long.  A  bow-shaped  bronze  fibula,  f  of  an  inch  long, 
was  found  at  the  foot    This  skeleton  had  only  one  leg. 

No.  29. — 2  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  body  of  a  child,  with 
no  reliques  accompanying  the  deposit 

January  20.  No.  30. — 2  feet  9  inches  deep.  Two  cruci- 
form bronze  fibulse,  one  over  each  shoulder.  These  are  2^ 
inches  long  and  nearly  similar  ;  the  pins  have  been  of  iron. 
One  silver  or  white  metal  finger-ring  was  found  about  the 
middle  of  the  body  ;  it  is  a  flat  spiral  band  beaded  round 
the  edges.  Twenty-three  beads  lay  about  the  collar  bones, 
seven  of  these  are  amber,  four  of  blue  glass,  three  of  yellow 
and  four  of  green  opaque  paste  ;  two  double  beads  of  light 
green  glass  with  broad  streaks  of  yellow  ;  the  remainder  are 
of  vitrified  paste  of  varied  colour.  One  pair  of  bronze  clasps ; 
these  lay  by  the  left  hand.  Similar  objects  are  figured  in 
"Saxon  Obsequies,"  No.  4,  plate  12.  ,-         i 
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Ko.  31. — 2  feet  10  inches  deep.  The  body  of  a  child. 
Ko  reliques  with  the  deposit. 

No.  32. — 3  feet  7  inches  deep.  This  skeleton  was  pro- 
nounced  by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  that  of  a  woman  aged  about  forty- 
iive.  A  cmcifona  bronze  fibula  lay  by  the  head.  The  broad 
end  of  this  ornament  is  semicircular,  and  surmounted  by  five 
fiat  studs  set  with  glass  over  red  foil ;  one  is  perfect  Com- 
pare brooches  of  a  similar  type,  "Collectanea  Antiqua," 
vol.  ii.,  plate  50 ;  and  "  Saxon  Obsequies,"  No.  133,  plate  8  ; 
Douglas's  "  Nenia,"  plate  15.  Thirty-five  beads  lay  about 
the  collar  bones,  aH  of  amber.  A  large  cruciform  fibula  was 
discovered  lying  at  the  feet,  elaborately  chased  and  gilt, 
resembling  in  type  No.  28,  plate  5,  "  Saxon  Obsequies."  At 
each  end  of  the  angles  of  the  broader  end  are  projections  set 
with  leaf-shaped  ornaments  of  red  paste  ;  a  small  annulet  of 
the  same  is  on  the  arch.  Entire  length,  7  inches.  As  the 
old  fox-earth  passed  through  this  grave,  I  think  this  brooch 
had  been  displaced,  having  originally  lain  against  the  under 
jaw,  which  was  deeply  stained  with  bronze.  An  iron  knife 
was  placed  by  the  thigh,  3  inches  long. 

No.  33. — 3  feet  deep.  Head  to  the  east  Two  circular 
bronze  fibulie,  formed  of  very  thin  plate,  scyphate,  and  possibly 
once  covered  with  some  ornament ;  they  measure  I -J-  inch 
in  diameter.  These  lay  over  the  right  dfioulder.  The  pins 
are  of  bronze.  One  bronze  pin,  4^  inches  long,  lay  by  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  perforated  at  the  top  for  a  ring ;  a 
triangular  object  of  bronze,  resembling  a  stud,  with  sharp 
angles,  was  found  on  the  body  ;  it  is  set  with  a  triangular 
piece  of  glass  over  red  foil.  A  pair  of  bronze  clasps  lay  by  the 
right  hand,  and  twenty  beads  about  the  collar  bones,  fifteen 
are  of  amber,  two  of  thick  green  glass,  one  long  bead  of  the 
same  colour,  and  two  long  blue  beads  of  glass.  An  iron 
knife,  4|  inches  long,  lay  by  right  hand,  the  blade  f  of  an 
inch  wide.     (See  woodcut,  fig.  lU.) 

No.  34. — 3  feet  deep.     This  skeleton  was  foimd  in  the 
same  grave  with  the  preceding  ;  the  bead  towards  the  east.    . 
One  iron  spear,  17f  inches  long,  by  ri^t  side.    Length  of 
blade  10  inches,  1-^  wide  at 
base,  1  inch  at  point.     This  * 
is  the    longest  and   largest 
spear  I  have  seen  ;  it  has  an  open-eUt  socket     A  pointed 
iron  ferule  for  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  spear  lay  by 
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the  thigh ;  it  is  3|  inches  loDg,  and  has  portions  of 
■wood  ia  it.  (See  woodcut.)  An  iron  rehque  of  pre- 
cisely similar  fashion  and  dimensions,  found  in  a  tumulus 
at  Chatham,  is  figured  in  the  "  Nenia,"  hy  Douglas,  who 
supposed  it  to  be  a  pike-head,  like  the  Roman  pilum. 
Plate  19,  fig.  5,  p.  77.  Another  is  in  the  Faussett  collection. 
Compare  "Fairford  Graves,"  plate  11,  fig.  8.  One  iron 
knife,  5f  inches  long,  lay  by  the  thigh. 

January  21,  No.  35. — 2  feet  deep.  No  objects  found 
with  the  deposit.  Head  to  south-west  This  ^eleton  was 
that  of  a  child. 

No.  36. — -3  feet  deep.  Head  to  the  south-west  Two  thin 
circular  plates  of  bronze,  one  of  them  tinned,  measuring  1  inch 
in  diameter,  the  other  about  1^  inch  diameter,  were  found 
lying  under  the  skull,  and  fitting  over  each  other,  being 
united  by  a  small  shp,  or  band  of  metal,  forming  a  kind  of 
hinge. 

No.  37. — 3  feet  deep.  Head  to  the  east.  Pronounced  by 
Mr.  Davis  to  have  been  the  skeleton  of  a  male  of  forty  years. 
Thirty-one  beads  lay  about  the  collar  bones  ;  twenty-six  of 
amber,  two  of  green  glass  with  crimped  sides,  and  three  of 
blue  glass. 

No.  38. — 3  feet  deep.  Head  to  the  south-west.  A  young 
person.  One  bronze  band  of  a  sitida  lay  by  the  right  side  of 
the  head.  Half  a  chased  and  gilt  clasp  was  found  in  this 
day's  work.  Its  shape  resembles  No.  133,  plate  12,  "  Saxon 
Obsequies." 

January  22.  No.  39. — 4  feet  1 1  inches  deep.  One  cru- 
ciform bronze  fibula  was  found  by  the  head,  chased  and 
strongly  gilt,  the  broad  end  is  set  with  a  small  lozenge  of 
yellow  paste.  For  a  similar  form  compare  plate  6,  Douglas's 
"  Nenia,"  fig.  2. 

No.  40. — 2  feet  6  inches  deep.  This  skeleton  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  that  of  a  female  of  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
with  beautifiil  teeth.  One  small  bronze  cruciform  fibula  on 
the  neck  ;  one  larger  fibula,  4|  inches  long,  lay  about  the 
middle  of  the  body,  chased  and  very  strongly  gilt  in  most 
beautifiil  preservation,  with  square-shaped  ornament  at  the 
broad  end.  148  beads  lay  about  the  collar  bones,  all  of 
amber  of  different  sizes,  with  the  exception  of  one  lai^ 
white  crystal  cut  in  facets,  \  inch  thick,  \\  inch 
dia">«'«r.  ,  r,o,„.-„n,Cooj^ic 
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No.  41. — 4  feet  6  inches  deep.  Head  to  the  south-west. 
One  bronze  cruciform  fibula  was  found,  4^  inches  long, 
chased  and  gilt,  it  la^  upon  the  collar  bones.  The  pin  had 
been  of  iron.  Similar  type  to  the  preceding.  Sixty-four  beads 
lay  about  the  collar  bones  ;  two  of  these  are  of  white  crystal 
cut  into  facets,  as  that  found  with  No.  40,  oue  of  paste 
yariously  coloured ;  two  pieces  of  perforated  bronze  were 
found,  and  two  of  green  glass  ;  all  the  rest  are  of  amber.  Com- 
pare other  examples  of  cut  crystal  beads, 
"  Saxon  Obsequies,"  plate  22.  One  circular  i^ 
bronze  fibula  lay  by  the  left  hip  ;  it  was  I  4 
plain  and  flat,  1^  inch  diameter ;  one  iron  L  A 
knife,  3  inches  long,  by  left  hip  ;  one  flat  fp  A 
ring  of  iron  lay  al3"d  by  left  hip,  1  inch  P'  ,  A 
diameter  ;  it  had  been  gilt ;  one  ring  of  /  '^(  \ 
round  bronze  wire,  of  seipent  form,  1  /  • — s  1 
inch  diameter,  and  a  singular  fiat-looped  Lj  j , 
object  of  bronze  lay  with  the  rings,  (See  |  \_/^ 
woodcut,  original  size.)  \^        ■" 

No.  42. — 3  feet  deep.    No  relique  found     '^'^^zZ^ 
with  the  deposit. 

January  25.  No.  43. — 3  feet  deep.  One  small  bow-shaped 
bronze  fibula,  of  Roman  type,  lay  by  the  head,  Ij  inch 
long. 

No.  44. — 2  feet  4  inches  deep.  One  pairof  bronze  clasps, 
Ij  inch  long,  embossed  and  gilt,  as  No.  133,  plate  12, 
"  Saxon  Obsequies  ; "  five  amber  beads  lay  about  the 
neck. 

No.  45. — 3  feet  6  inches  deep.  One  circular  bronze  fibula 
by  the  left  side  ;  this  is  flat  and  strong,  1 1  inches  in  diameter, 
and  ornamented  with  impressed  markings  forming  concentric 
circles ;  the  innermost  has  a  single  row  of  dots,  the  second 
circle  is  plain,  the  third  a  row  of  markings  like  a  V,  the 
fourth  a  row  of  annulets.  Two  silver,  or  white  metal  finger- 
rings  were  found  upon  the  middle  finger  bone,  as  supposed, 
of  the  left  hand ;  one  is  a  single  plain  band,  ^  of  inch 
diameter,  the  other  a  double  hand  formed  to  pass  twice  round 
the  finger;  it  is  prettily  chased. 

No.  46. — 3  feet  6  inches  deep.  One  iron  spear  by  the 
head,  measuring  13  inches  in  blade,  width  of  blade,  If,  at  2 
inches  fixim  base.  (See  woodcuts.  Fig.  I.)  The  iron  boss  of 
a  shield  lay  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body ;  it  is  of  the  same 
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shape,  and  with  five  naila,  as  those  fotmd  before ;  compare 
plate  37,  "  Saxon  Obsequies."  Three  circular  plates  of  iron 
were  also  found,  belonging  to  the  shield,  3  inches  in  diameter, 
like  those  with  No.  15. 

January  26.  No.  47. — 3  feet  7  inches  deep.  One  flat 
bronze  pin,  2^^  inches  long,  lay  by  the  head  ;  also  one  plain 
flat  ring  of  bronze,  \  of  inch  diameter.  An  iron  bridle 
bit.  This  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  graves  at  Wil- 
braham,  "  Saxon  Obsequies,"  plate  38  ;  but,  in  this  instance, 
the  horse  did  not  appear  to  have  been  deposited  with  the 
human  remains  ;  the  bit  lay  close  to  the  skeleton,  near  it 
were  two  rings  of  iron,  2  inches  diameter,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  harness.  Three  beads  of  amber  were  found  on 
the  neck. 

No.  48. — 3  feet  1  inch  deep.  One  iron  spear  was 
found  at  the  head,  measuring  9  inches  in  bUide  ;  socket 
broken. 

January  27.  No.  49. — 3  feet  6  inches  deep.  An  urn 
was  found  at  the  side  of  the  head  :  height  3^  inches,  circum- 
ference, at  middle,  12  inches,  at  top  9  inches,  and  at  base  6 
inches  ;  it  is  of  coarse  black  ware.  Three  cruciform  bronze 
fibulsB  by  the  head ;  these  are  all  plain,  2  inches  long ; 
their  pins  have  been  of  iron.  Nineteen  beads  lay  at  the 
neck,  all  of  amber,  of  flat  circular  form,  and  extraordinary 
size  ;  diameter  of  the  largest  2  inches,  thickness  |  of  inch  ; 
eight  of  the  others  measure  1  inch  diameter,  and  ^  inch 
thick. 

No.  50.' — 3  feet  deep.  No  objects  found  with  the 
deposit. 

No  51.  —  3  feet  deep.  No  objects  found  with  the 
deposit. 

No.  52. — 4  feet  6  inches  deep.  Skeleton  of  an  iniant. 
No  objects  found  with  the  deposit. 

January  28.  Burnt  bullocks'  bones  and  horses'  teeth 
occurred  this  day. 

No.  53. — 2  feet  deep.  An  iron  boss  of  shield  similar  to 
those  found  before.  A  representation  is  here  given.  (See 
woodcuts.  Fig.  VII.) 

No.  54.  —  1  foot  deep.  Parts  of  two  iron  buckles 
mounted  with  bronze  attachments.  A  third  brass  coin  of 
Gratianus,  and  one  of  Julia  Mamsea,  were  discovered  in  this 
da/swork.  r,o.i.  ...Google 
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January  29.  No.  55. — 3  feet  6  inches  deep.  A  third 
brass  Gratianus  was  found,  pierced  for  a  neck  ornament. 

No.  56. — '2  feet  5  inches  deep.  An  iron  knife  4^  inches 
long,  f  inch  wide,  at  point  \  inch  ;  one  pair  of  iron  shears, 
consisting  of  two  knife  blades,  3^  inches  long,  of  equal  width ; 
one  of  them  has  a  ring  at  the  end,  to  which  the  other  was 
attached  when  found,  but  now  broken.  An  um  lay  by  this 
body,  of  coarse  black  ware  with  perpendicular  ril»,  and  a 
Tarietj  of  curiously-arranged  ornaments  impressed  upon  the 
surface,  in  accordance  with  the  pecuhar  process  of  manu- 
facture which  characterises  the  urns  of  the  Sason  period. 
Compare  the  urns  figured  in  "  Saxon  Obsequies."  It  measures 
7  inches  high,  circumference  at  top  13  inches,  middle  18^ 
inches,  base  8|  inches.  It  had  no  contents.  (See 
woodcuts,  Fig.  XV.) 

No.  57. — 3  feet  8  inches  deep. 

No.  58. — 3  feet  8  inches  deep. 

No.  59. — 3  feet  8  inches  deep. 

No.  60. — 3  feet  8  inches  deep. 

No.  61. — 14  inches  deep.  A  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 
In  this,  as  also  in  the  tour  graves  last  enumerated,  no 
reliques  were  found  with  the  deposit.  An  um  was  found  in 
the  day's  work,  three  feet  deep ;  it  had  no  contents,  it  was 
not  deposited  in  a  grave,  and  resembles  in  material,  size, 
and  sl^pe,  one  of  those  found  in  Muttilow  Hill,  Fleam 
Dyke  (Archaeol.  Journal,  vol.  iz.,  p.  229,  fig.  5).  Another 
um  was  also  discovered  this  day,  14  inches  deep,  and  of 
the  same  material,  resembling  in  form  No.  1  from  Muttilow 
Hill.    (See  woodcute.  Pig.  XVI.) 

Janttaiy  31. — A  small  bicomute  ornament  of  bronze 
belonging  to  a  sUtda,  was  found  in  this  day's  work  out- 
side the  mound,  probably  from  some  grave  disturbed  in 
agriculture. 

Fehrwiry  1.  No.  62. — 3  feet  deep.  A  child  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age.  No  reliques  with  the  deposit.  In 
the  grave  were  also  portions  of  the  skull  of  an  in&nt 

F^muiry  2.  No.  63.-3  feet  deep.  A  child.  Three 
small  amber  beads  were  found,  and  one  iron  knife 
broken. 

No.  64. — 3  feet  6  inches  deep.  Head  to  the  south-west. 
One  iron  sword,  by  the  left  side,  2  feet  9-^  inches  long,  inclusive 
of  hilt ;  width  of  blade  If  inch  at  base,  1^  near  point;  some 
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of  the  wood  of  the  scabbard  remained  od  the  blade,  and  the 
brass  top  was  found  as  iu  No.  96,  plate  34,  "  Saxon 
Obsequies."  One  iron  boss  of  shield  on  the  lap, 
of  the  same  form  as  those  found  before;  one  iron 
knife  broken  ;  one  iron  buckle  with  bronze  attach- 
ment ;  a  pointed  ferule  for  the  butt  of  the  spear, 
by  left  foot,  3  inches  long,  with  remains  of  wood 
in  it     (See  cut,  Fig.  V.) 

No.  65. — 3  feet  deep.  A  child.  An  iron  knife 
was  found,  3  J  inches  long ;  and  one  bead  of  amber. 
No.  66. — 3  feet  7  inches.  One  spear,  8-J-  inches 
long,  with  a  ring  of  iron  loose  upon  the  socket 
when  found,  for  fastening  it  to  the  shaft.  (See 
woodcut,  Fig.  II.) 

No.  67. — 3  feet  7  inches  deep.  An  iron  knife 
3  inches  long. 

No.  68. — '3  feet  .7  inches  deep.  No  reliques 
with  the  deposit. 

No.  69.— -3  feet  deep.  One  small  bead  of  yellow 
vitritied  paste  was  found  by  head. 

No.  70. — 3  feet  7  inches  deep.  One  lar^  bead 
by  the  head,  of  blue  and  white  opaque  vitrified 
composition,  like  those  from  Wilbrahajn,  Nos.  44 
and  96,  plate  21,  "  Saxon  Obsequies." 

No.  71. — In  the  same  grave  with  No.  70.  One 
iron  boss  of  a  shield  lay  under  the  skull,  which 
rested  on  the  hollow,  so  that  the  head  must  have 
been  placed  in  the  targe.  The  shape  is  the  same 
as  those  before  described,  and  those  from  Wil- 
braham. 

February  3.  No.  72. — 3  feet  deep.  A  situla,  {see 
woodcut,  Fig.  IX)  was  found  by  the  left  side  of  the 
head  ;  it  was  removed  entire,  but  the  wooden  staves 
had  perished.  It  is  of  the  same  shape  as  that  found 
in  the  grave  before  d^cribed.  No.  9,  with  a  bronze 
handle,  ornamented  with  concentric  circles  and 
small  impressed  markings  and  bands,  and,  as  those 
from  Wilbraham,  has  bicomute  ornaments  on  each  side.  (See 
cut.  Fig.  X.  Compare  "Saxon  Obsequies," plate  17.)  Height 
4|  inches,  diameter  5  inches.  One  large  and  two  smaller 
cruciform  bronze  fibulae  were  found  lying  together  upon  the 
neck,  nearly  same  length,  2\  inches.    A    bronze   wheel- 
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ornameDt  on  the  }egs ;  this  is  of  stout  metal,  and,  in  place 
of  a  feloe,  has  a  knob,  from  which  four  aerpeut-hke  spokes 
diverge  to  the  outer  circle.  (See  woodcut,  Fig.  XIII.)  On© 
portion  of  a  pair  of  clasps,  resembling  No.  4,  plate  1 3,  "  Saxon 
Obsequies."  141  beads  lay  about  the  neck;  eighty  of 
these  are  of 'blue  glass,  one  of  jet,  four  of  amber,  the  rest 
of  differently  coloured  yitrified  paste.  The  cranium  was  too 
much  perished  to  be  removed. 

No.  73. — 4  feet  6  inches  deep,  A  small  glass  vessel  lay  by 
the  head  ;  it  was  broken  by  the  pick,  but  has  been  almost 
entirely  restored.     It  is  of  thin  greenish  glass,  and  exactly 
similar  to  one  found  at  Dinton,  fig.  5,  plate  16,  Douglas's 
"  Nenia."       It    measures    5J 
iqches    long,     2|  inches     in 
diameter  at  top,  tapering  to 
^  of  an  inch  at  bottom,  being 
fiinnel-shaped.    The  glass  is 
ornamented  with  slender  spiral 
rings,  or  threads  of  glass.    The 
base   is    chipped    irregularly, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
originally  have  terminated  in 
a  small  flat  foot.     A  large  and 
entire   cjfpraa,    a    sea    shell, 
also  lay  by  the  head. 

February  i.  Nos,  74, 75. — 
2  feet  6  inches  deep.  No 
reliques  found  with  these  de- 
posits ;  both  the  skeletons 
much  decayed. 

No.  76. — 3  feet  6  inches 
deep.  A  small  situla  placed 
by  the  head ;  it  fell  to  pieces 
when  cleared  from  the  earth. 
Two  circular  bronze  fibulje 
were  found,  one  on  each 
shoulder.  These  are  scyphate, 
of  strong  metal,  chased  and  gilt 

inside,  resembling  Nos.  2  and  3,  plate  5,  "  Fairford  Graves," 
and  those  from  Ashendon,  Bucks,  (Journal  of  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  vol.  iii.  p.  346).  They  are  both  in  good 
state,  and  much  gilding  remains  on  one.     These,  with  the 
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fibula  in  grare  33,  are  the  only  instances  of  the  scjphate 
type  which  I  have  found  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Two 
pair  of  bronze  clasps  were  found,  one  by  each  hand,  1-J-  inch 
long,  and  ^  inch  wide.  Four  small  amber  beads,  and  one 
large  white  cut  crystal  bead,  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  -J-  of 
an  inch  across  the  flat  top,  as  in  "  Saxon  Obsequies,"  plate 
22.  Two  rings  of  bronze,  spiral  elastic  bands  for  the  finger, 
were  found  with  the  beads,  on  the  body  about  the  waist ; 
also  an  iron  knife  broken,  an  iron  hook,  and  a  large  ring, 

2  inches  in  diameter,  placed  by  the  left  thigh. 

No.  77. — 2  feet  4  inches  deep.  A  small  bronze  ear-ring 
by  the  left  side  of  head.  It  is  of  slight  wire, 
with  a  piece  of  plain  thin  bronze  plate  ap- 
pended to  it,  (See  woodcut,  original  size.) 
Compare  Lindenschmidt's  "  Todtenlager." 

No.  78. — 6  feet  deep.  The  fox-earth  had 
passed  through  this  grave,  and  though  most  of 
the  bones  remained,  there  was  no  skidL  In  its 
place  stood  an  urn,  broken  too  much  to  allow 
of  its  being  restored.  One  bronze  needle  with  an  eye, 
length  5:^  inches,  was  found  la  this  day's  work  ;  it  appears 
to  be  of  Roman  type. 

February  5.  No.  79. — 2  feet  6  inches  deep.  The  skeleton 
of  a  small  child.  Five  beads  by  the  left  side  of  the  head,  one 
of  amber,  two  of  red  opaque  vitrified  paste,  one  green,  and 
one  gray,  of  simiiar  material 

No.  80. — 3  feet  deep.  An  iron  spear,  5  inches  long,  lay  by 
the  bead ;  width  of  blade,  \  an  inch  at  base,  and  \  indt 
near  point.  An  urn  was  placed  by  the  head,  4-^  inches 
high,  with  seven  projecting  ribs  ;  it  measures  16  inches  in 
circumference,  and  2  inches  in  diameter  at  top.  {See 
woodcut.  Fig.  XVII). 

No.  81. — 2  feet  6  inches  deep.  This  skeleton  was  pro- 
nounced by  Professor  Owen  to  be  that  of  a  male.  One  iron 
spear,  9|  inches  long,  lay  by  the  right  shoulder;  the  shape  is 
peculiar,  the  blade,  5^  inches  long,  being  triangular,  measuring 

3  inches  across  at  widest,  two  inches  from  base,  and  narrow- 
ing abruptly  to  1 J  inch  at  point.  (See  woodcut.  Fig.  IV.)  It 
has  an  open-sht  socket  with  iron  pin  in  it  for  fastening  the  shaft. 
One  iron  boss  of  a  shield  was  found  by  the  left  shoulder ;  it  is 
of  the  same  type  as  all  the  former  examples*.  An  iron  knife, 
3^  inches  long,  and  an  iron  buckle,  lay  by  the  lefi:  s' 
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Fdruary  7.  No.  82. — 2  feet  9  inches  deep.  Nine  blue 
glass  beads  on  neck. 

No.  83. — S  feet  8  inches  deep.  No  objects  found  with 
the  deposit.  In  the  course  of  this  day  soreral  human 
vertebrae  and  bones  appeared  scattered  in  the  soil ;  and  part 
of  a  bronze  flat  ring-fibula,  probably  from  graves  disturbed 
in  agriculture. 

Fd/ruary  8.  No.  84. — 2  feet  6  inches.  Two  bronze 
cruciform  fibulse,  one  over  each  shoulder,  %\  inches  long, 
resembling,  in  the  shape  of  the  broader  ends,  No.  164,  plate 
5,  "  Saxon  Obsequies.'  One  iron  knife  4  inches  long  lay  by 
the  left  thigh,  with  an  iron  buckle,  1^  inch  by  1 ;  eight  beads 
at  the  neck — three  of  amber,  three  of  blue  glass,  one  of  white 
glass,  one  of  blue  and  white  opaque  paste. 

No.  85. — 2  feet  deep.  The  skeleton  was  pronounced  by 
Hr.  Davis  to  be  that  of  a  female.  An  um  was  found  by  the 
head,  of  the  usual  black  ware  ;  it  was  unfortunately  so 
broken  that  its  restoration  proved  impracticable.  Twenty- 
one  beads  on  the  neck,  one  of  them  of  large  size,  of  blue 
and  white  vitreous  composition — two  of  amber,  five  of  blue 
glass,  seven  of  yellow  and  gray  paste ;  two  double  beads 
of.  the  same  material  (red),  and  two  triple  beads  of  gray 
colour.  A  sm^  glass  hollow  bulb  lay  among  the  beads ;  it 
appears  to  be  a  broken  end  of  some  stem,  like  that  of  a 
drinking  glass  or  vessel  for  perfume.  One  plain  bronze  flat 
ring-fibula  was  also  found  in  the  day's  work. 

February  9.  Nos.  86,  87.^2  feet  deep,  in  one  grave. 
No  objects  found  with  the  deposits.  A  few  fragments  of 
wood  and  bronze  lay  near  them,  which  may  possibly  have 
been  parts  of  a  sitiUa. 

No.  88. — 2  feet  6  inches  deep.  One  iron  ring,  two  inches 
in  diameter,  lay  by  the  right  thigh.  More  fragments  of 
bodies  occurred  in  this  day's  work  ;  and  a  shank  of  an  iron 
key  with  riug-sbaped  end. 

February  11.  No.  89. — 4  feet  6  inches  deep.  An  iron 
spear — socket,  3  inches  long ;  Wade,  3J  inches ;  width  of 
blade,  f  inch  at  base,  ^  at  point. 

No.  80. — 4  feet  6  deep.  An  infiint  No  reliques  found 
with  the  deposit. 

No.  91. — 3  feet  4  inches  deep.  Skeleton  of  a  child.  No 
reliques  found  with  the  deposit. 

Fdruary  12.     No.  92. — 5  feet  deep.     An  um  was  found 
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placed  bj  the  head ;  it  was  of  black  ware,  and  much 
shattered.  A  pair  of  bronze  clasps  by  the  right  hand,  1^ 
inch  long  by  \  inch  wide,  with  three  holes  in  each  portion 
for  sewing  them  to  the  garments. 

No.  93. — 4  feet  7  inches  deep.  An  urn  was  found  by 
the  right  side  of  the  head ;  it  was  removed  entire,  and  is 
of  black  coarse  ware,  with  the  upper  part  ehelving,  stamped 
with  circles ;  the  lower  part  is  plain.  Height,  5  inches  ; 
circumference  at  middle,  22  inches ;  at  base,  6  inches.  This 
as  the  other  urns  before  described,  had  no  contents.  Two 
peoannular  rings  of  bronze  were  found  on  the  right  shoulder, 
measuring  1  inch  in  diameter ;  eleven  beads  on  the  neck, 
one  of  them  a  large  round  bead  of  blue  and  white  vitreous 
composition,  four  of  blue  glass,  six  of  red  and  green  opaque 
vitrified  paste. 

Fehrmxy  14.  No.  94. — 3  feet  deep.  Pronounced  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  male  of  large 
stature,  the  height  being  upwards  of  6  feet  6  inches.  An  iron 
boss  of  a  shield  lay  by  the  right  side  of  the  head,  of  the  same 
size  and  shape  as  those  before  described,  and  with  the  same 
number  of  nails  for  attachment  to  the  shield.  A  portion  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  entire  left  iUtia  were  sent  to  Professor 
Owen,  and  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  right  leg  was  not  in  the  grave,  making  the 
second  instance  in  this  cemetery  of  a  ^eleton  discovered 
with  the  bones  of  only  one  leg  remaining.  Part  of  the 
skull  of  an  infant,  as  Professor  Owen  pronounced  it  to  be, 
was  also  taken  from  this  grave.  Similar  discoveries  have 
been  noticed  before.  An  iron  boss  of  a  shield  occurred  in 
this  day's  work,  of  a  similar  type  to  those  previously  found 
here  and  at  Wilbraham.  This  deposit,  as  it  proved  after- 
wards, had  been  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  mound. 

No.  95. — 4  feet  6  inches  deep.  An  iron  spear,  7J  inches 
long.  A  piece  of  thick  embossed  Samian  ware,  and  a 
white  mortarium  were  found  this  day  ;  remains'  of  Roman 
pottery  had  occurred  all  through  the  mound. 

February  15.  No.  ^^. — 5  feet  deep.  The  remains  were 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  those  of  a  hoy  of  about 
twelve  years  old.    No  rcliques  accompanied  the  deposit. 

No.  97. — 4  feet  deep.  No  reliques  with  the  deposit. 
Pronounced  by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  the  remains  of  a  female 
of  forty-five  years  of  age ;  cranium  curiously  flattened  by 
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posthumouB  distortion.  A  small  ring  of  bronze  and  a  cir- 
cular piece  of  bone  pierced  for  a  neck  ornament,  with  a 
fragment  of  a  chased  bronze  fibula,  were  found  in  this  day's 
work. 

No.  98. — 3  feet  5  inchea  deep.  A  cruciform  bronze  fibula 
lay  by  the  left  side,  pierced  at  the  two  corners  of  the  broad 
end.  (Compare  No.  1 72,  plate  5,  "  Saxon  Obsequies.")  A 
pair  of  bronze  tweezers,  1  inch  long,  was  found  in  the  day's 
work. 

F^mtary  17.  No.  99. — 4  feet  deep.  A  bronze  stylus, 
5J  inches  long,  with  a  circular  flat  top  for  erasing  ;  this  lay 
by  the  feet.    Its  character  appeared  very  Roman. 

No.  100. — 2  feet  8  inches  deep.  A  bronze  bow-shaped 
fibula,  2  inches  long,  similar  to  that  figured  No.  11,  plate  9, 
"  Saxon  Obsequies." 

February  21.  No.  101. — 4  feet  8  inches  deep.  Skeleton 
of  a  child.    No  rehques  with  the  deposit. 

A  pair  of  ear-ornaments  of  slight  bronze  wire,  hooked  at 
each  end,  and  having  a  small  bead  of  green  glass  strung 
on  the  wire.  These  were  found  in  the  soil  displaced  from 
some  interment.  A  third  brass  coin  (ConstentinopoliB) 
also  occurred  in  this  day's  work. 

No.  102. — 4  feet  8  inches.  Pronounced  by  Mr.  Davis  to 
be  the  remfuns  of  a  man  of  from  thirty-fire  to  forty  years  of 
age.  An  iron  spear,  5  inches  long,  lay  at  the  left  side,  with 
an  iron  knife  7  inches  long  (see  Woodcuts,  fig.  VI.);  an 
iron  buckle  was  also  found  with  the  knife  and  spear, 
measuring  1^  inch  in  each  direction. 

No.  103. — 5  feet  4  inches  deep.  One  portion  of  a  pair 
of  bronze  clasps  was  discovered  under  the  body,  with  a  third 
brass  coin  of  Constanttne. 

February  23.  No.  104. — 5  feet  4  inches  deep.  This 
skeleton  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  that  of  a  male 
of  forty  years  of  age.  A  bronze  pin  by  the  left  arm,  2J 
inches  long,  of  Roman  fashion.  A  bone  comb  was  found  in 
this  grave,  tolerably  perfect,  with  a  bone  case  to  fit  over  the 
rows  of  teeth  on  each  side  up  to  the  slips  of  bone  in  which 
they  are  fixed,  formed  like  a  modern  card-case.  Similar 
bone  combs  are  figured  in  plate  23,  "  Saxon  Obsequies,"  and 
in  Lindenschmidt'a  "  Todtenlager  bai  Selzen." 

An  urn  of  black  ware  was  found,  broken  past  restoration  ; 
also  a  bronze  pin,  5  inches  long,  with  round  top  ;  an  iron 
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spear,  7  inches  long ;  an  iron  knife,  4f  inches  long,  and  a 
bone  pin,  3  inches  long. 

All  the  last  mentioned  reUques  were  found  in  filling  in 
the  trenches  and  levelling  the  soil ;  they  had  probably  been 
OTerlooked  before,  and  Had  belonged  to  some  of  the  graves  ; 
perhaps  to  those  which  contained  numerous  fragments 
of  human  bones,  and  had  been  disturbed  in  the  operations 
of  agriculture.  As  these  deposits  were  frequent,  in  addition 
to  the  104  skeletons,  the  cemetery  must  hare  been  an 
extensive  one.    Appended  is  a  catalogue  of  its  contents. 


Cnitifonn  bmuefibnls,  finof  theaa 

duued  mod  gilt ;  k  uxth  sligbtl^r   ■  ^ 
Scjrpbale  fibula  ;  two  ebued       .    . 
Oicnkr  flboln         .... 
Bow-^uped  fibnln 
Wbita  metal  finger-riDgB  . 

BroDze  ditto 

Branze  umletB  .... 
Piira  of  broDie  tveeiera  .  .  . 
Pain  of  bronM  daipa 


Bones  of  thielda   . 


Bronieatfli 


.  3  I  Bridle  bit 
.  17  Spur  . 
.  20      Bncldn 


Perfect   black    nnu,   mnoTed    and 

restored 

Do.    broken 


I   Elntire  Mitvia 
Fraffmenta  of  i 


1  Vetpasac,  eecond  brue,  in  Sue  elate — Reverse,  nx  ivo.  — S.  C.  in  iieltl. 

1  CkmuHiua,  third  brass — ReTerse,  rj,x  ato. 

1  Julia  Mamna,  third  brasa~BeTene,  Diana  Locifen. 

I  ConsUnitine,  tliird  bnae — Reverse,  Beata  traDquillitas. 

I  ConslanliaB,  third  hrtrni    BtiTfntr.  Gloria  Exercitna. 

I  Valena,  tbii^  br«M — Reverse,  GI<n4B  Ramauomm. 

1  TaleoB,  third  brass — Heverse,  Secoritu  reipablicst. 

1  Gntianna,  thiid  brass — Bsrnse,  Gloria  novi  Fieculi. 

1  ConBtantiiMpoliB— Rereras,  Winged  figure  wiih  spear  and  shield. 

1  Coikatantiiia— Reverse,  Tietoiin  d.d.,  Aug.  n.n. 

10  Total. 

I  have  not  enumerated  in  the  above  list  of  objects  dis- 
covered, three  or  four,  the  use  of  which  is  not  apparent ; 
and  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  for  an  explanation  of 
their  appliances.  They  are — the  curious  large  ring  and 
key-shaped  instrument  found  with  the  skeleton  No.  9  ;  the 
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looped  object  of  bronze  Trith  No.  19 ;  the  bronze  double- 
pointed  pricker,  with  No.  14  ;  the  circular  bronze  pUtes  with 
No.  3C,  and  the  bronze  wheel  with  No.  72.  These,  with  the 
small  glaas  reesel  found  with  No.  73,  are  the  only  novelties 
which  have  been  produced  by  this  investigation,  since  the 
general  features  of  the  other  ornaments,  weapons,  Ac., 
found  in  the  graves,  so  strongly  resemble  those  of  Wilbra- 
ham,  excavated  in  1851,  as  to  need  no  comment  beyond  the 
remark,  that  no  burnt  human  bones,  bronze  tweezers,  bone* 
combs,  or  other  small  objects,  were  contained  in  the  vases 
discovered  in  the  cemetery  on  Linton  Heath.  With  the 
exception  of  this  difference,  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  is  so  striking  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
burying-groimds  of  the  same  people. 

By  uie  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Ainslie,  Master  of  Pem- 
broke College,  I  have,  during  the  autumn  of  1853,  examined 
four  mounds  of  similar  ctuarqcter  on  Linton  Heath,,  but 
without  further  success. 

R.  a  HETXLLB. 
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ON  THE  STOIO:  WEDGES  OP  JAVA,  AND  SIMILAR  ANCIENT 
OBJECTS  OF  stone;  DISCOVERED  IN  BORNEO. 

TftANBUIIO,  WITH  MHB  OHIWIOXe^  KOH  A  MEMOIK  IK  THB  JODBMitL  OF  TH*  KOTll. 
INSTIIUn  OP  BOLUND,  BV  DK.  COVaAD  LIULHITO,  CDiUTUK  Of  THB  MDBBUH  OP 
Uni40niB8   *T  LMDSN. 

COMIfUNICATED  BT  JAHB8  TATBS,  Em.,  F.RB. 

Althocqh,  until  recently,  the  Museam  of  Antiquities  at 
Leyden  possessed  no  objects  of  this  description  from  Java, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  many  such  weapons 
and  implements  of  ancient  oggin  both  in  Java  and  in  others 
of  our  East  Indian  possessions,  where  dow,  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  civilisatioD,  the  use  of  metal  has  become 
universal.  We  may  in  general  asstmie  that  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country,  in  its  rude  state,  have  availed  themselves, 
ill  order  to  make  the  tools  and  implements  requisite  for  sup- 
plying their  primitive  wants,  of  such  materials  as  they  could 
most  easily  obtain,  viz.,  stoue,  shells,  bones,  and  fishes' 
teeth.  Experience  has  not  contradicted  this  supposition. 
Wherever  we  have  penetrated  to  the  stratum  where  the 
reliques  of  these  uncivilised  nations  are  deposited,  we  con- 
stantly find  stone  hatchets,  hammers,  wedges,  spear-heads, 
points  of  arrows,  and  similar  objects. 

In  Java  these  objects  excited  little  interest  in  the  presence 
of  a  rich  store  of  statues,  bas-reUefs,  statuettes,  and  utensils 
designed  both  for  the  temple  and  the  domestic  abode,  which 
were  found  in  magnificent  shrines  and  private  houses,  and 
which  arrested  the  exclusive  attention  and  admiration  of 
antiquaries.  Whilst  the  small  intrinsic  value  of  the  chisels, 
wedges,  hatchets,  &c.,  caused  them  to  be  neglected,  their 
similarity  in  form  and  workmanship  to  the  weapons  and 
implements,  which  are  still,  or  were  lately  in  use  in  the 
neighbouring  islands,  led  to  the  impression  that  they  were 
of  modem  date.  This  opinion  was  the  more  plausible, 
because,  for  want  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances and  localities  in  which  these  objects  were  discovered, 
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it  was  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  ancient  from  the 
modern,  and  the  interccfurae,  direct  or  indirect,  with  .the 
inhabitants  of  neighbouring  islands,  afforded  a  constant  op- 
portunity for  the  importation  of  stone  weapons  and  similar 
objects  of  domestic  use,  whilst  the  friendly  visits,  on  occasion 
of  which  the  less  civilised  neighbours  had  Left  vestiges  of 
tiieir  presence  in  secluded  parts  of  Java,  gave  an  apparent 
explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  objects,  which  were  still 
in  general  iise  among  contiguous  tribes,  though  at  present 
unknown  iu  Java. 

In  July,  1849,  Dr.  C.  Swaving,  of  Batavia,  deposited  five 
stone  wedges  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquites  at  Leyden.  In 
the  present  year  (1851)  the  Museum  has  acquired  thirty- 
five  similar  objects  ;  and  in  a  previous  year  Mr.  A.  do  Wilde 
presented  sixty  stone  wedges.  We  have  now  one  hundred 
of  these  articles  to  compare  with  antiquities  of  the  same  kind 
from  Europe  and  America,  extant  in  uie  same  collection,  and 
these  materials  are  augmented  by  the  very  ancient  weapons 
and  implements  of  stone  in  the  Japanese  Museum,  formed  by 
Mr.  von  Siebold. 

It  is  scarce  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  stone,  of  which 
these  objects  consist,  differs  according  to  the  country  in 
which  they  have  been  found,  and  that  this  difference  affects 
considerably  their  form  and  workmanship.  At  first  sight 
there  often  appears  a  greater  dissimilarity  among  those  found 
in  remote  countries  than  is  confirmed  by  closer  investigation  ; 
and,  if  these  nations  were  similarly  circumstanced  in  regard 
to  the  material  and  the  application  of  their  toots,  the  same 
leading  features  may  have  been  preserved  under  all  modifi- 
cations in  different  localities  and  at  different  periods  of  time,; 
without  leading  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  had  mutual 
intercourse  or  a  common  origin.  This  should  be  remarked 
before  we  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  an  essay  in 
"  The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia," 
for  January  1851,  p.  85,  viz. — "  That,  judging  irom  the  stone 
wedges  found  in  Java,  that  island  was  once  inhabited  by  an 
African,  or  Indo-African  population."  The  wedges  in  the 
possession  of  the  Museum  have  been  received  from  various 
quarters,  and  consist  either  of  basalt,  or  of  quartz,  homstone, 
flint,  touchstone,  chalcedony,  jasper,  and  agate  of  various 
colours.  All  these  species  abound  in  Java ;  and,  even  if 
.  partly  an  importation,  it  does  not  follow  that  tJie  people  from 
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whom  they  came  were  ancestors  of  the  Javanese,  or  that  the 
populatiou  of  Java  -was  derived  from  those  countries. 

So  far  as  I  can  draw  any  inference  from  the  Javanese 
wedges  and  chisels,  which  I  have  inspected  (for  of  other 
instruments  and  weapons  of  stone,  sudi  as  arrow,  or  spear- 
heads, there  is  here  no  question),  I  am  inclined  to  arrange 
them,  according  to  their  forms,  in  four  classes,  three  of  which 
occur,  with  shght  modifications,  in  similar  productions  from 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  whilst  the  fourth  seems  peculiar 
to  Java,  with  the  islands,  perhaps,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 


1.  In  the  first  class  I  place  those  wedges,  whose  broad 
surfiices  are  worked  convex,  becoming  thinner  towards  the 
Bides  without  presenting  lateral  planes,  even  of  the  smallest 
size.  Underneath  they  are  ground  more  or  less  sharply  from 
one  broad  surface  to  the  other.  A  section  of  the  upper  part 
is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the  lower.  It  often  even 
tapers  in  some  degree  to  a  point.  In  its  principal  features 
the  whole  has  preserved  the  form  of  an  oblong  flattened 
pebble,  having  undergone  a  natural  preparatory  process  of 
friction  by  water,  to  which  art  has  indeed  had  little  to  add 
in  order  to  adapt  the  pebble  to  its  intended  design  as  an 
implement  or  weapon.  (See  Diagram  A.  a.  Front  view. 
d.  Vertical  section,     c,  Horizontal  section.) 

2.  The  second  class  comprehends  wedges  nearly  flat  on 
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the  broader  surfaces,  and  on  the  narrow  sides  entirely  so  ; 
wider  below  than  above.  The  bevilled  edge  is  more  or  less 
sharp,  and,  one  of  the  principal  surfeces  being  narrower  than 
the  other,  the  lateral  planes  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 


narrower  surface,  see  Diagram  B,  a,  b,  c.  Many  of  the 
wedges  of  this  class,  especially  those  made  of  such  hard  and 
precious  stones  as  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  agate,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  being  curved  so  as  to  resemble  our  own  adze. 
See  Diagram  c,  a,  b,  c.  A  very  fine  wedge  of  this  sort 
belongs  to  Mr.  A.  de  Wilde.  It  is  especially  remarhable  for 
its  great  size,  being  25  Butch  inches  long,  11  wide  below, 
and  7  above,  and  from  1*5  to  '7  thick.  It  is  in  perfect  pre- 
servation. 

3.  The  third  sort,  which  is  possibly  a  modification  of  the 
second,  exhibits  a  manifest  and  characteristic  difference  in 
its  broad  and  fan-shaped  form  at  the  bevilled  edge,  which  is 
sometimes  ground  sharp  with  a  double  angle  from  the 
narrower  inner  to  the  wider  outer  surface.  (See  Diagram  d, 
a,  b,  e.) 

4.  To  the  fourth  and  last  class,  belong  the  more  chisel- 
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shaped  wedges,  wrought  with  three  surfaces,  the  inner 
broad  and  somewhat  hollow,  and  the  two  outer  surfaces 
narrower,  more  or  less  convex,  and  meeting  one  another  so 
that  the  transverse  section  is  a  triangle  (See  Diagram  B, 
d  and  e),  the  base  of  which  coincides  with  the  broad  inner 


surface,  and  the  sides  with  the  two  narrower  outer  surfaces. 
The  wedge  becomep  broader  from  top  to  bottom,  or  towards 
the  edge,  and  this  sharp  part  of  the  inner  surface  (e,  a) 
being  ground  down  towards  the  more  or  less  obliquely  worked 
outer  sur&ces  (e,  B),  ends  in  a  point,  where  the  latter  meet 
(e,  c),  by  which  means  the  tool  serves  as  a  chisel.  Among 
the  stone  implements  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  we  find  the  greatest  resemblance  to  these 
last-mentioned  objects  in  the  gouge,  or  hollow  chisel,  which, 
however,  is  distinguished  fitim  the  Javanese  implements  by 
not  beuig  trilateral,  but  rather  rounded,  and  not  forming  a 
point,  but  a  curve. 

The  wedges  of  this  fourth  class,  as  well  as  the  curved 
wedges  of  the  second  class  (c,  6),  exhibit  a  marked 
deviation  from  any  others  which  have  hitherto  come  to  our 
knowledge,  and  seem  peculiar  to  Java  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  North  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  and  Central 
America  have  supplied.  If,  therefore,  we  find  these  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  in  the  stone  weapons  and  implements 
discovered  on  the  peninsula  of  India,  or  found  elsewhere 
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among  the  relics  of  former  ages,  or  even  still  in  use  among 
existing  nations,  it  may  lead  to  the  supposition  of  a  common 


intercourse  in  early  times,  and  perha|ffl  induce  the  surmise 
of  descent  from  a  common  stock. 

General  opinion  among  the  Javanese  attributes  the  origin 
of  these  wedges,  &c.,  to  thunderstorms.  This  ia  worthy  of 
observaticm,  because  in  Europe,  and  eren  in  Hollimd,  objects 
of  the  same  kind  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
thunder-hammers,  thunder-ckisds,  and  thunda--bolts. 

As  yet  we  are  in  total  uncertainty  aa  to  the  origin,  the 
object,  and  still  more,  the  date  of  these  stone  implements. 
According  to  the  unanimous  accounts  of  those  who  have 
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rlsited  Java,  nothing  is  known  upon  the  subject  bj  the 
present  inhabitaota.  However  versed  in  the  working  of 
all  sorts  of  metals,  the  natives  do  not  at  present  know  the 
art  of  cutting  or  grinding  stones  equal  in  hardness  to  quartz, 
much  less  of  forming  from  them  such  shaip-edged  and 
polished  iipplemente.  Hence  they  must  belong  to  an  early 
period ;  and,  if  some  of  them  appear  fresh  and  in  perfect 
preservation,  this  is  because  they  are  wrought  in  a  kind  of 
stone  which  is  very  little  subject  to  injury  or  decay.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  finer  kinds  of  stone  may  not 
have  been  manufactured  at  a  period,  when  the  construction 
of  similar  implements  in  metal  was  already  known,  and  even 
for  some  time  afber.  This  is  the  more  probable,  since  metal 
might  not  as  yet  have  answei-ed  all  purposes. 

Dr.  Junghuhn,  a  former  resident  in  Java,  communicated 
to  me  the  very  plausible  conjecture,  entertained  by  many  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  that  many  wedges,  made  of  the 
harder  and  more  precious  kinds  of  stone,  and  belonging  to 
the  second  and  third  classes  assumed  by  us,  were  lued  for 
polishing  metal  and  smoothing  the  paper  made  from  the 
bark  of  trees  or  the  leaves  of  the  lontar,  on  which  the  priests 
and  the  learned  were  in  the  habit  of  writing.  It  appears, 
when  put  to  the  test,  that  these  implements  are  pecuharly 
adapted  for  such  uses,  and  that,  if  they  were  made  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  no  better  form  or  fitter  material  could  have 
been  adopted.  Dr.  Junghuhn  has  for  many  years  employed 
a  wedge  of  this  sort  for  smoothing  the  surface  of  bis  paper, 
whenever  he  had  to  execute  minute  drawings.  If  we  assume 
such  a  use  for  these  stones,  and  if  we  farther  assume,  as  not 
improbable,  that  the  same  objects  may  also  have  served  as 
ornaments,  or  rather  as  insignia  of  rank  and  dignity,  it  will 
be  more  easily  explained  why  they  occur  of  so  large  a  size 
as  that  mentioned  above,  which,  considering  its  slight  thick- 
ness, appears  unfit  to  he  employed  as  a  weapon  or  instru- 
meat  of  any  kind,  since  it  would  be  subject  to  fracture  on 
exposure  to  any  appreciable  force. 

Hitherto  these  objects  have  been  found  only,  or  at  least 
principally,  in  the  West  of  Java ;  and  here  there  are  no 
vestiges  of  temples,  whereas,  so  far  as  is  known,  they  are  not 
found  in  the  Bast,  which  abounds  in  gorgeous  stone  edifices 
and  colossal  statues.  All  the  wedges,  which  the  museum 
possesses,  or  of  which  iofonnation  has  been  received,  have 
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come  from  the  residency  of  Buitenzorg  and  the  estate  of 
Freanger.  Might  not  this  lead  to  the  conjectm-e,  that  the 
artificers,  or  the  people,  vtho  introduced  and  cultivated  the 
seeds  of  a  higher  civihsation  in  Java,  did  not  use  such  stone 
instruments,  but  that  thej  belonged  to  a  previous  and  more 
primitive  population,  which  in  the  "Western  part  of  the 
island  preserved  for  a  long  period  its  existence  and  its  inde- 
jiendence,  in  opposition  to  foreign  influence.  But  let  us 
abstain  f^om  conjectures,  and  rather  look  forward  for  the 
solution  of  these  and  similar  questions,  to  fresh  discoveries, 
more  accurate  investigation,  and  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  circumstances  and  details. 

With  regard  to  the  objects  in  stone,  which  were  collected 
in  Borneo  by  the  late  Dr.  Scbwaner,  and  also  forwarded  to 
the  Museum,  I  am  inclined  to  this  general  conclusion,  that, 
eveu  if  nature  had  given  them  their  present  form,  and  art 
had  modified  nothing,  they  may,  nevertheless,  have  served  as 
instruments  or  ornaments  among  the  earlier  inhabitants  of 
Borneo,  as  is  evidently  true  wiUi  respect  to  many  stones 
found  in  North  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  wiU  continue  to 
be  the  case  wherever  metal  has  not  superseded  the  use  of 
stone.  If  this  be  assumed,  it  may,  perhaps,  explain  why,  as 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Schwaner,  these  stones  are  still  most  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  Borneo  in  bags, 
woven  of  cane,  and  suspended  in  the  recesses  of  their 
dwellings  among  their  talismans  and  amulets.  In  the  same 
numoer,  some  extraordinary  virtue  or  sanctity  is  ascribed  to 
these  stone  wedges  in  nearly  all  countries  ;  and  the  Japanese, 
as  appears  from  the  statements  of  Dr.  Jannsen,  preserve 
these  remnants  of  former  ages  with  religious  veneration  in 
their  chapels. 
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THE  MAIDEN  WAY, 

BTTHE  RBT.  JOHN  HAVaHAN,  B.A.,  Rwtoro[S««CMUs,  Cntnbcriud. 

Seotioh  II. — The  Branch  Wm/  and  Botnan  Station  at  BeuxaitU* 

At  the  pomt  where  the  Maiden  Way  crossed  the  road  to 
the  Wastes  (see  the  map,  p.  18,  atUe)  another  Way  branches 
off  to  the  West,  and  proceeds  down  the  side  of  the  hedge  to 
a  young  ash  tree,  at  the  distance  of  477  yards,  following 
thus  far  the  line  of  the  Waste  Road.  Here  it  turns  to  the 
North-west  down  the  hill,  across  the  meadow,  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  Ford.  Several  detached  stones  may  still  be  seen 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  This  bog  was  drained  about  three 
years  since,  and  the  drains  intersected  the  Way  in  different 
places.  It  was  cut  through  by  a  drain  close  against  the 
garden  behind  the  PubUc  House. 

At  877  yards,  it  passes  a  mound  of  stones  in  front  of  the 
Rectory  House ;  about  seventy  yards  farther,  it  enters  the 
bed  of  the  river  Eirkbeck,  close  under  the  station,  and 
would,  probably,  lead  to  an  entrance  into  the  station  on  the 
West  side. 

This  branch  appears  to  be  continued  straight  forwards 
past  the  station  to  die  North-west,  through  the  Hallsyke ;  over 
the  HallhiUs,  where  it  is  considerably  raised  ;  into  the  Feels- 
hill  ground,  near  the  gate  above  the  quarry ;  through  the  Park 
ground,  close  past  the  Langriggknow  ;  and  it  aims  for 
Tinnieshill  in  Scotland,  where  there  has  been  an  ancient 
encampment,  and  where  it  would  probably  unite  with 
the  old  Roman  road,  leading  between  Netherby  and  Trinum- 
tium  or  Eildon,  in  Scotland.  "  The  Wheel  Causeway"  from 
Crew,  would,  probably,  either  join  it  or  cross  it  somewhere 
on  the  North  side  of  tiie  parish  of  Bewcastle. 

Tht  Soman  Station  at  Beieeaitle. 

Bewcastle,  from  its  shape,  has  been  considered  by  some  to 
have  been  a  Pictish  encampment  before  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Romans.     Horsley  thinks,  that  the  ancient  name  of  this 
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station  was  Apiatorium.  Mr.  HodgBon,  tQ  hia  History  of 
Korthumberlaud,  supposes  that  it  may  hare  been  Banna. 
But  as  neither  of  these  writers  appears  to  hare  any  very 
strong  grounds  for  their  suppositions,  I  may  venture  to 
suggest  that  if  Whitley  Castle  be  the  Alionis,  then,  in  all 
probability,  Be>;rcastle  will  be  the  Galava  of  the  Tenth  Iter 
of  the  Itinerary. 

The  word  Galava  may  be  derived  &om  more  than  one 
etymon,  but  each  appears  to  correspond  with  the  general 
features  of  the  place.  If  we  derive  it  from  the  Celtic  word, 
gaBt,  a  rock,  and  by  a  commutation  of  letters  from  the 
Celtic  Welsh,  a/on,  or  the  Celtic  Gaehc  and  Irish,  abhan,  a 
river,  we  have  an  allusion  at  once  to  the  little  rocky  river 
Kirkbeck,  which  flows  close  past  the  Station.  Or  if  we 
derive  it  from  the  word  cold  or  kaU,  cold ;  it  may  refer  to 
the  cold  exposed  situation  of  the  fortress,  or  to  the  pecuUar 
nature  of  de  river,  which  is  generally  cold  in  summer,  and 
hence  caidafon  or  kaltafon,  and  by  corruption  Galava,  may 
mean  the  Station  at  the  cold  river.  Or  if  we  suppose  gal  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  old  word  kdd,  a  well ;  this  also  agrees 
with  the  situation  of  the  place,  as  there  is  a  river  on  the 
South  side,  and  a  celebrated  well  on  the  South-east  side  of 
the  Station.  It  may  also  allude  to  the  river  itself,  which  is 
formed  by  the  waters  flowing  from  several  copious  wells  in 
the  immediate  neighbom'hood.  Tradition  also  seems  to 
support  my  view,  that  Bewcastle  is  the  Galava  of  the 
ancients.  There  is  a  large  district  in  the  North  side  of  the 
parish  of  Lanercost  (immediately  South  of  Bewcastle),  which 
was  formerly  called  Wtdeva  or  Wulyevta.  Here  is  a 
r^narkable  resemblance  to  the  word  Galava.  The  old 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  say  that  this  district  was 
always  called  Wuleva  Quarter  in  their  young  days,  and  that 
the  Cairn  on  the  Tower-brow  was  called  the  Cairn  of 
Wulyewa,  and  sometimes  the  Pikes  of  Wulyewa.  Wulyewa 
Quarter  is  now  more  generally  called  AAerton  Quarter  or 
Township. 

The  Station  at  Bewcastle  has  been  placed  on  the  nearly 
level  surface  of  an  irregularly-shaped  eminence ;  its  form 
being  hexagonal,  but  its  sides  are  unequal.  Their  respective 
lengths  are  as  follows  : — South-west  side,  108  yards  ;  South, 
78  yards ;  South-east,  95  yards ;  North-east,  125  yards ; 
North,  146  yards  ;  and  North-west,  83  yards.    The  station. 
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therefore,  would  occupy  about  six  acres  of  ground.  The 
outer  wall  of  the  Station  appears  to  have  been  of  consider- 
able thickness,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins,  and  covered  with  turf. 
In  some  places  it  is  nearly  level  with  the  ground,  but  it  still 
shows  distinctly  the  site  of  the  wall.  It  appears  to  have 
been  protected  by  an  outer  rampart  and  a  fosse  on  the  East, 
South-east,  and  South-west  sides.  The  South  side  would  be 
defended  by  the  steep  bank  of  the  river  Kirkbecfc.  On  the 
North  side  of  the  station  there  are  some  traces  of  ramparts 
at  a  small  distance  &om  it,  which  appear  to  have  been  a 
procestrium  or  advanced  post  of  defence.  The  South-east 
side  has  declined  a  little  from  its  original  elevation,  the  river 
having  made  encroachments  here  at  different  times,  and 
washed  away  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  which  is  a  sort  of 
quicksand.  There  is  a  spring  of  excellent  water  on  this  side. 
On  the  Western  side  the  pistrina  has  been  placed  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  yards.  Within  the  Southern  side,  and 
nearly  upon  the  Southern  wall,  the  New  Rectory  House  and 
garden  are  placed,  and  on  the  North  side  of  these  are  the 
duurch  and  churchyard.  Within  the  Northern  side,  and  on 
the  Northern  station  wall,  a  large,  rude,  and  irregularly 
built  border  castle  (about  eighty-seven  feet  square)  has  been 
erected,  partly,  at  least,  constructed  of  stones  of  the  station, 
and  it  has  been  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch. 
There  is  no  date  known  of  the  erection  of  this  castle,  but  the 
cement  shows  it  to  have  been  of  ancient  construction.  The 
entrance  has  been  on  the  West  side,  and  has  been  considered 
by  some  to  have  been  added  at  a  later  period.  Within  the 
Northern  side  are  also  the  Manor  House,  farm-buildings,  and 
garden.  The  remainder  of  the  Station  is  an  excellent  pasture. 
It  shows  several  traces  of  foundations  of  buildings,  proving 
it  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Almost 
every  grave  that  is  made  cuts  through  foundation  walls. 
There  are  also  several  traces  of  pavements.  On  the  top  of 
the  hill,  to  the  North-west,  are  some  groundworks,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  a  hall  occupied  by  one  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family  settled  at  Bewcastle, — hence  the 
place  is  called  the  Hallhills.  They  appear  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  Station  by  a  road,  which  has  been  raised 
above  the  adjoining  ground.  From  a  stratum  of  ashes 
which  is  often  found  in  the  graves,  about  three  feet  below 
the  sur&ce,  we  may  infer  that  the  place  ha4  been  i^4^tn^^ 
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by  fire  at  Bome  period.  About  400  yards  above  the  station, 
on  the  margin  of  the  rirer,  is  a  place  called  "  the  caanon- 
holes,"  where  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  planted  his 
cannon  when  he  destroyed  the  castle. 

This  Station  is  not  destitute  of  its  memorials  and  eyidences 
of  ancient  occupation.  Seyeral  Roman  coins,  rings,  urns, 
millstones,  pieces  of  "  Samian"  pottery  both  phiin  and 
figured,  vases,  tiles,  bricks,  glass,  votive  tablets,  and  inscribed 
altars  have  been  found  at  different  periods.  About  eight 
years  since,  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  brilliant  in  it,  was  found 
in  the  garden  hedge  of  the  Manor  House,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  the  farmer's  daughter.  In  the  year  1840,  a  brass  coin 
of  Antoninus  Pius  was  found  about  five  or  six  feet  beneath 
the  surface.  Several  other  coins  were  found  at  the  bottom 
of  a  grave  about  twenty  years  ago.  A  stone,  with  a  broad 
sword  cut  upon  it,  was  dug  out  of  the  same  grave,  and  now 
forms  part  of  the  door  of  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Rectory 
House.  In  the  same  grave  wa^  also  found  part  of  an  old 
grate,  which  the  blacksmith  pronounced  to  be  made  of  the 
best  iron  that  ever  passed  under  his  hammer.  I  have  also  a 
silver  coin  of  the  Emperor  Nerva.  Many  other  coins  have 
been  found  at  different  periods,  but  they  have  not  been  pre- 
served. I  recently  found  a  piece  of  yellow-coloured  pottery, 
about  six  inches  long,  having  apparently  been  part  of  the 
handle  of  an  amphora.  Such  fragments  have,  I  understand, 
been  rarely  found  in  Britain. 

Camden  says  that  he  saw  a  stone  in  the  churchyard, 
made  use  of  for  a  gravestone,  with  this  inscription — 

LEO.   II.   ATO. 
PBCIT. 

Horsley  thinks  that  he  aflerwards  saw  the  same  stone  in 
Naworth  Garden.  May  we  not  infer  from  this  stone  that 
the  second  legion  was  engaged  in  the  erection  of  this 
station  ? 

Horsley  mentions  an  inscribed  stone  which  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  grave,  but  which  was  set  upright  on  edge 
at  the  head  of  a  grave  when  ho  visited  the  station.  He 
considered  it  to  have  been  an  honorary  monument  erected 
to  Hadrian  by  the  Legio  Secunda  Augusta  and  the  Legio 
Vicesima.  The  stone  was  much  defaced,  but  ihe  following 
reading  has  been  proposed—  i^  .00>^le 
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IMP.    CAEa.   TBAIAIT 

HADRIANO   ATO. 

LEG.   II,  AVG.   KT  XX  T  V 

8VB.   LICINIO    PKI8C0 

LEG.   ATG.   P.B.P.B. 

Imperatori  Ctesari  Trajano  Hadriano  Auguato  Legiones 
Secunda  Augusta  et  Vicesima  valens  victrix  8ub  Licinio 
Frisco  Legato  Augustali  ProprsBtore,  If  we  follow  the 
mode  of  interpreting  inscribed  stones  adopted  by  some 
writers,  we  might  infer  from  this  stone  that  Hadrian  was  the 
builder  of  this  station.  But  a  more  legitimate  inference 
would  be,  that  the  station  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  and  visited  by  him  ;  and  that  it  was  probably  one 
of  the  forts  built  by  Agricola. 

Hutchinson,  in  his  "  History  of  Cumberland,"  vol.  i.,  p.  93, 
also  mentions  a  stone  which  he  found  over  the  channel  of 
the  gate  of  the  pubhc-house  yard,  bearing  the  following 
inscription — 

I.   0.   H. 

COH.  I.  DAO  .... 

ATL  .   .   .   .  T  CBHTVE 

.   .   FEOIT  .... 

None  of  the  above-mentioned  stones  are  to  be  found  at 
Bewcastle  at  the  present  day. 

Hutchinson  also  mentions  an  altar  which  he  says  "  was 
found  lately,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Carlyle,"  who  was  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Carlisle.  An  account  of  it  was  communicated  by  him  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1792,  which  was  published 
with  a  representation  of  the  altar,  in  the  "  Archieologia,"  vol. 
zi.,  pi.  vi.,  p.  69.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  sent  to  him  a 
few  months  previously,  having  been  found  in  the  bed  of  a 
rivulet  at  Bewcastle,  and  he  gave  the  following  reading  of 
the  inscription — 

8ANCT0  CO 

CIDBO  T  ATEVNO 

FEUCISSI 

MV8.  TRIBTN 

BX  ETOCATO 

T,  8.    L,  M. 

Mr.  Carlyle  supposed  this  altar  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
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Cocideus,alocaldeity,bjTitii3AuruncuB,proniotedtotherank 
of  tribune,  having  been  an  evocatus,  or  volunteer,  continuing 
to  serve  after  the  uaual  time  of  military  service  had  been 
completed.  This  stone,  being  dedicated  to  the  god  Cocideus,' 
rather  strengthens  my  suggestion  respecting  the  Maiden 
Way  and  the  Tenth  Iter,  for  this  deity  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  important  station 
Coccium,  which  is  given  as  one  of  the  stations  of  this  Iter. 

An  aged  neighbour  informs  me  that  a  stone  covered  with 
letters,  was  found  about  sixty  years  since  on  the  edge  of  the 
water  near  the  Byer  Cottage,  and  stood  for  a  long  time  at 
the  door  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Messenger.  It  was  afterwards 
carted  away  by  this  man's  father,  but  he  cannot  say  where 
it  was  taken.  A  stone  with  some  sculpture  in  relief  was 
found  about  thirty  years  since,  near  the  same  place,  and  is 
now  in  the  wall  in  the  Bewcastle  Barn. 


In  the  Spring  of  1852,  I  found  the  upper  part  of  a 
Roman  altar.  It  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  on  the 
erection  of  a  Temple  (probably  by  the  Roman  workers  in 
iron)  a  solo— from  the  fouodation  ;  pro  salute — for  the  safety 
of  some  person  whose  name  may  have  been  inscribed  on 
the  part  of  the  stone  now  broken  off,  as  there  appear  to  he 
letters  in  the  fifth  line  underneath  :  or  the  concludiiig  words 
may  have  been,  oro  se  ac  suis,  for  himself  and  his  family. 
It  has  been  dedicated  —  Jovi  optimo  masimo  immoetali 
DoLiCHENO.  To  Jupiter  Dolichenus,  the  best,  the  greatest, 
the  immortaL  Jupiter  was  sometimes  styled  Dohchenus, 
from  Doliche,  a  district  in  Macedonia,  famous  for  its  iron. 
As  there  have  been  only  two  altars  previously  found  in 
Britain,  so  dedicated,  this  relic  must  be  regarded  as  claiming 
especial  notice.  It  ia  now  placed  in  the  stone  wall  between 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  Manor 

'  Thi*  upeus  to  h»T8  been  the  locU  xiK.,  p.  *01.    Seren  ilt&ra  dedinted  to 

Diune  at  tiKn,  snoe  an  klUr  found  Kt  Cocidiua  have  occurred  ia  Curaberlmnd. 

Luicwier  bears  the  inaeription— "  Deo  mi  the  inacriptions  are  given  by  Lnopi, 

Sucto Marti Cocidio." AnEuBologia,  vol  '■HialoryorCDialKirlaDd,"pp.cliii,iixlriii 
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House  garden,  I  furnished  Dr.  Bruce  with  a  sketch  of  it 
which  baa  heen  engraved  for  his  second  edition  of  "  The 
Komau  Wall."  ^  Horsley  mentions  a  stone  with  the  word 
Templum  upon  it,  but  says  that  it  was  then  broken  and 
destroyed  ;  this  is  probably  the  same  stone. 

la  the  churchyard  the  Monolithic  Obelisk,  or  shaft  of  an 
ancient  cross,  is  still  standing,  but  remains  unexplained.  I 
have  recently  cleared  the  inscribed  parts  from  the  moss 
with  which  they  were  thickly  coated,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  decypher  the  characters  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
letters  appear  to  be  Anglo-Saxon  Runes,  and  much  the  same 
as  those  on  the  Kuthwell  monument  in  Dumfriesshire.  On 
E?=«b.   I  irvEs.pfc.es.'i*  ^  ^'®*  ^^  *^®  north  aide  the  fol- 

the  year  1685  these  characters 
were  somewhat  differently  read  by  Bishop  Nicholson,  and 
expounded  by  him  to  mean,  "  Bynburn,  the  burial  of  the 
EuuEB,"  or  "Ryebum,  Cemeterium,  or  Cadaverum  Sepul- 
chmm."  Id  the  year  1742,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  communicated  by  Mr.  Smith,  who 
read  it  "  Euniburuk,  Sepulchrum  Regis."  As  however  these 
interpretations  appear  to  be  based  on  an  incorrect  copying 
of  the  letters,  I  would  suggest  another  reading.  I  suppose 
the  second  letter  to  be  a  Bunic  Y  ;  and  the  penultimate 
letter  to  be  a  compound  of  OU  ;  and  I  would  prbpoHe  to  read 
Kyneburoug.  The  word  Cyne  or  Kin  of  the  Saxons  was 
synonymous  with  nation  or  people ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
byrig,  byrg,  burh,  burg,  buroug,  &c.,  was  the  generic  term 
for  any  place,  large  or  small,  which  was  fortified  by  walls  or 
mouuds.  The  fortifications  of  the  continental  Saxons,  before 
their  inroads  on  the  Roman  Empire,  were  mere  earthworks, 
for  in  their  half-nomadic  state  they  had  neither  means  nor 
motive  for  constructing  any  other.  But  their  conquest  and 
colonisatioa  of  the  greater  part  of  Roman  Britain  put  them 
in  possession  of  a  more  solid  class  of  fortifications,  such  as 
this  at  Bewcastle.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  these 
Runes  may  signify  the  burgh  or  fortified  town  of  the  nation, 
or  people  who  occupied  this  district.  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  in  early  times  a  place  of  some  importance.    In  the  reign 

1  "RoiDui  Wall,"  p.  37S.  We  ue  The  lower  put  of  u  I,  it  ahaiiM  be 
indebted  to  (ha  kindneu  at  Dr.  Brace  for  obBerrBd,  may  be  diacenied  after  the 
the   use   o(  the    woodcut   ^veo  above.       lallan  L  0.  M. 
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of  Edward  I.,  1279,  John  SwiDbume  obtained  a  fair  and 
market  to  be  held  here. 

On  a  fillet  on  the  south  side  appear  to  be  the  following 
characters.  What  the  first  three 
maymeanisdoubtfulibutthesub-  I 
sequent  letters  appear  to  be  the 
word  D  ANEGELT.  This  term  was  first  applied  to  a  tribute  of 
30,000,  or  according  to  some  writers,  36,000  pounds  (A.  Sax.), 
raised  in  the  year  1007  during  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready,  to  purchase  a  precarious  peace  from  the  Danes. 
It  was  also  sometimes  used  to  designate  taxes  imposed  on 
other  extraordinary  occasions. 

On  the  western  side  are  three  figures,  which,  as  Bishop 
Nicholson  says,  "  evidently  enough  manifest  the  monument 
to  be  Christian.^  The  highest  may  be,  as  the  learned  prelate 
suggested,  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Babe  in  ber  arms.* 
The  next  is  that  of  our  Saviour  with  the  glory  round  his 
head.  In  a  compartment  underneath  this  is  the  principal 
inscription,  consisting  of  nine  lineB  ;  and  underneath  this  is 
the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  bird  upon  his  hand,  imd  in  front 
of  bim  a  perch,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  explanation, 
may  possibly  have  been  intended  to  represent  Odin,  or  some 
Danish  chieftain,  and  bis  dreaded  raven  :  and  we  may 
suppose  that  be  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  group  to 
typify  his  conversion  and  subjection  to  the  Redeemer,  who 
was  descended  from  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  inscription 
appears  to  be  as  follows,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
the  letters  (see  woodcut,  p.  132).  The  eighth  and  ninth 
lines  are  quite  illegible. 

In  the  first  line  the  three  characters  at  the  commencement 
probably  form  the  monogram  I  H  S,  and  beiug  placed 

*  ''  Camden't  BritMuU,'  ed.  by  Qibian,  prind  totne  mention  of  SL  John.  The 
Tol.  iL,  p.  102B.  figure  at  the  bue,  as  lome  haye  thought 

t  be  admitted  that  this  aappo-      molt  probably  poorlrajed  aonie  panoii  oi 


ation  ii  uimeirhat  countenanced  by  tbe  note  by  vbom  thU  remarkable  Chriat 

fcct  that   the   Church    of    Beweae^B   ia  monument  waa  erected.     The  bird  wliich 

dedicated  to  the  Virgin.     The  reprcaen-  he  haa  talien  off  its  perch,  appean  to  be 

talioD,  howeTer,  of  these  weather-ironi  a  hawk,  intradnced,  poaeibly,  to  mark  hia 

aenlpturea,  given  by  Lyaona  in  hia  *■  His-  noble  rank.     In  eaainining  LysoDs'  plate, 

tory  of  Comberland,"    p.  oadz,  auggeats  the  beat  repreeentation  of  the  BCutptares, 

th«  notion,  that  what  baa  been  sopposed  hitherto  pobliahed,  attention  ia  arreatsd 

to   be  the  Infant  Savionr,  niay  be  the  by  the  introduction  or  a  vertical  dial  on 

Afnns  DtA,  and  it  is  so  deaoibed  by  him.  the  south  aide,  reaemblinr  those  at  Kirk- 

If  tbia  be  correct,  the  figom  mnat  repre.  dale  and  Kshopstone,  described  in  this 

•ent  the  Baptist,  and  we  two  tinea  of  volume  of  the  Journal,  p.  GO,  the  only 

ehaiBetera,  now  defaced,  under  ita  feet,  as  examplea  of  ao   early  -  a  date  hitherto 

shown  in  Lysona'  plate,  poaubly  oom-  noticed. — Ed. 
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immediately  under  the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  show  that  the 
monument  is  of  a  Christian  diaracter  ;  th  >  last  letter  being 
evidently  the  Runic  S,  and  not  an  inverted  Z,  as  supposed  by 
Mr.  Smith.  The  third  hue  begins  with  the  letters  PATR  : 
but  it  appears  uncertain  whether  they  are  intended  for  paier, 
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or  part  of  some  such  word  as  patria,  Patrick,  &c. ;  or 
whether  the  first  letter  is  not  W,  in  which  case  the  word  will 
probably  be  WAETRO,  the  plural  of  waeter.  In  the  sixth 
line  we  find  the  word  SUENO,  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  word  Caoegelt,  on  the  south  side,  may  indicate  the 
period,  as  well  as  ^e  object,  of  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  a  terrible 
deed  was  done  in  England.  With  a  view  of  providing 
against  the  treachery  of  those  numerous  Danish  famihes 
(especially  such  as  had  been  permitted  by  Alfred  the  Great 
to  settle  in  Northumberland  and  East  Anglia),  who  upon 
any  threatened  invasion,  were  ready  to  join  their  country- 
men against  those  among  whom  they  were  allowed  to  reside, 
Ethelred,  with  a  policy  incident  to  weak  princes,  adopted 
the  resolutjon  of  putting  them  to  the  sword  throughout  his 
dominions.  On  the  13lh  of  Nov.  1002,  in  pursuance  of 
secret  instructions  sent  by  the  king  over  the  country,  the  in- 
habitants of  every  town  and  city  rose,  and  murdered  all  the 
Danes,  who  were  their  neighbours,  young  and  old,  men, 
women,  and  children.     Every  Dane  was  killed,-  even,  to 
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Gunilda,  the  sister  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  had  been 
married  to  Earl  Paling,  a  nobleman,  and  had  embraced 
Christianity :  she  was  first  obliged  to  witness  the  murder 
of  her  husband  and  child,  and  then  was  killed  herself. 
When  Sueno,  or  Swejn,  the  King  of  Denmark,  sometimes 
styled  the  King  of  the  Sea  Kings,  beard  of  this  deed  of 
blood,  he  Bwore  he  would  have  a  great  revenge.  He  raised 
an  army  and  a  mightier  fleet  of  ships  than  ever  yet  sailed 
to  England,  and  lauding  on  the  western  coasts,  near  Exeter, 
went  forward,  laying  England  wafite.  Wheresover  the 
invaders  came,  they  nmde  the  Saions  prepare  for  them  great 
feasts  ;  and  when  they  had  satisfied  their  appetite,  and  had 
drunk  a  curse  to  England,  with  wild  rejoicings,  they  drew 
their  swords,  kiUed  t^eir  Saxon  entertainers,  and  continued 
their  march.  For  several  years  they  carried  on  this  war ; 
burning  the  crops,  fiu-m-houses,  bams,  mills,  granaries, 
killing  the  labourers,  causing  famine  and  starvation,  and 
leaving  heaps  of  ruin  and  smoking  ashes,  where  they  had 
found  thriving  towns,  himting  out  every  comer  which  had 
not  been  previously  ransacked.  Ethelred  overwhelmed  with 
such  calamities,  at  length  in  the  year  1007,  agreed  to  pay 
the  Danegelt  to  which  I  hare  before  alluded.  In  the  absence 
of  accurate  information,  we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose 
this  obelisk  to  have  been  raised  in  commemoration  of  some 
of  the  important  events  of  this  period.  Sweyn  was  after- 
wards welcomed  by  the  English  people  as  their  Sovereign, 
but  died  suddenly  in  little  more  tiian  a  month  after  he  was 
proclaimed  King  of  England.  Can  this  have  been  his  burial- 
place  1* 

The  first  letter  in  the  second  line  is  distinctly  legible,  and 
undoubtedly  U.  I  sometimes  fimcy,  that  by  taking  the  last 
imperfect  letter  of  the  preceding  line,  we  may  possibly  obtain 
the  word  DUNSTANO.  Dunstan,  however,  was  dead  before 
the  time  already  mentioned,  and  though  he  lived  to  place 
the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Ethehred,  and  may  without  im- 
propriety be  classed  among  the  contemporaries  of  that 
period,  yet  as  he  died  in  988,  he  cannot  have  taken  any 
part  in  the  events  above  mentioned. 

'  I  Ew;  mantion  that  a  frisod  to  vbom  boweTer,  why  mch  an  innnenta  itoD* 

I  gsTc  ■  copy   uf    inj  reading  of   (he  Bbould  ba  broDght  burn  bo  gnat  adi»- 

ttueription.augjceititiuitiiiUlsaecmdliiie  taocv  and  coTerad  with  the  moat  elabo- 

ia  "  tha  word^'We,  oaa  of  the  caiea  td  rate  aculptim,  for  the  pnrpaae  of  "'*^i"g 

kitit,  giaveL"    It  i>  diSnilt  (o  eonoeive  any  record  about  graraL 
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The  traditioa  of  the  district  says  that  a  kiog  was  buried 
here,  and  also  points  out  the  locahty  from  which  this  stone 
was  procured.  On  White  Lyne  Common,  about  five  miles 
from  Bewcastle,  is  a  long  ridge  of  rocks,  called  the  Langbar. 
About  the  centre  of  this  ridge  a  atone  is  now  lying,  about 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Bewcastle 
Obelisk.  This  stone  has  evidently  been  cut  into  two  parts 
at  some  period,  as  the  wedge  marks  distinctly  appear,  and 
the  western  is  much  fresher  than  the  other  sides.  The 
obelisk  is  of  a  peculiar  rock,  a  very  hard  white  freestone, 
thickly  marked  with  spots  of  grey,  precisely  such  as  is  found 
at  the  Langbar  and  the  adjacent  rocks  on  the  south  side  of 
the  White  Lyne  River,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  sandstone  of  a  sharp  rough  gritty  nature,  and  as  a 
material  for  sharpening  scythes  is  much  in  use. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  forms  of  the  other  letters,  prevents 
me  from  attempting  further  explanation  of  the  inscription  at 
present,  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  in  time  I  may 
become  better  satisfied  as  to  the  proper  reading. 

The  inquiry  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader,  what  was 
the  origin  of  the  term  "  Maiden  Way,"  and,  before  proceeding 
to  another  Section,  it  may  be  desirable  to  advert  to  various 
conjectures  of  those  who  have  indulged  in  etymological  specu- 
lations on  this  subject 

Some  have  supposed  that  it  has  had  its  source  in  the  Saxon 
macan  or  machen,  to  make,  and  that  by  a  commutation  of 
letters  it  became^?  magden  tcaeg,  i.e.,  a  made  road,  and  since 
well-made  roads  would  probably  be  very  scarce  at  that 
period  in  Britain,  this  may  have  been  the  first  road  made 
by  the  Romans  after  their  arrival  in  this  district,  and  con- 
sequently named,  by  way  of  distinction,  Me  made  road, 
which  name  it  afterwards  retained.  The  adoption  and 
permanent  retention  of  the  Saxon  word  waeg  certainly 
gives  some  countenance  to  this  supposition.  Others  are 
of  opinion  that  it  has  arisen  from  the  Saxon  words  maeden, 
maegden,  maid  or  maiden,  and  give  it  the  Latin  appel- 
lation, "  Via  puellarum,"  a  tenn  which  has  been  found  in 
some  old  Boundary  Rolls.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
district  that  it  was  made  by  women  carrying  the  stones 
in  their  aprons,  but  the  mere  mention  of  such  a  legend  is 
enough.  Others  assign  it  to  a  date  more  ancient  than  the 
Saxons,  and  would  derive  it  from  some  word  cognate  with 
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the  Welsh  midian,  an  area,  an  enclosure,  considering  that 
ancient  wajs  were  trenched  or  enclosed  on  the  sides,  and 
that  the  term  "  Maiden  Way  "  is  expressive  of  an  enclosed 
road,  as  some  have  supposed  that  the  Watling  Street 
-was  so  called  from  being  fenced  on  the  sides  with  wattles, 
the  Saxon  name  for  long  rods  or  saplings.  In  my  researches, 
however,  I  have  not  found  traces  of  such  enclosure.  Lyaons, 
in  his  "  History  of  Cumberland,"  says^  "  Among  the  moors 
on  the  east  borders  of  the  county  a  third  road  is  evidently  td 
be  traced  under  the  name  of  the  Maiden  Way,  a  term  familiar. 
ito  all  persons  conversant  in  these  matters  of  antiqmty,  and 
supposed  by  Warton  to  be  corrupted  from  the  British 
woni  Madan,  fair."  Another  suggestion  has  been  made  aa 
to  the  Celtic  origin  of  this  term  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Harts- 
home,  who,  in  his  "Salopia  Antiqua,"  adopts  the  Celtic 
etymon  Mad  and  Madien,  an  eminence  or  elevation.  "  It 
derived  this  appellation  (Maiden  Way)  either  because  it 
was  a  raised  road,  or  else,  which  seems  more  likely,  from 
its  passing  by  Maiden  Castle  in  Westmoreland,  and  by  a 
small  fort  called  Maidenhold,  between  Crackenthorp  and 
Eirkby  There.  In  either  case  Maiden  Way  is  synonymous 
with  Highway."  A  close  inspection  of  the  road  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  this  is  the  most  probable  origin  of  the  name. 
For  the  most  part  it  traverses  moors  and  mosses,  and  may 
have  been  formed  at  first  by  the  Celts  or  British,  who 
possibly,  by  digging  two  parsdlel  ditches,  and  casting  the 
earth  between  them,  raised  the  way,  and  called  it  the  Madien 
road.  The  Romans,  on  their  arrival,  may  have  fotmd  it 
convenient  to  complete  this  hue.  In  the  Slack-house  ground, 
on  the  Waterhead  Fell,  the  Snowden-close  Pasture,  and  the 
Side  Fell,  the  road  retains  a.  considerable  elevation.  In  these 
places  the  adjacent  ground  is  of  a  stiff*  clayey  nature,  and 
has  prevented  the  road  irom  sinking  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  surface,  or  subsiding  under  it 
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Thb  groUDd-pka  of  religious  edifices  must  in  every  age 
be  sensibly  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  worship  to  be 
conducted  in  them,  and,  through  the  ground-plan,  the  effect 
becomes  hardly  less  sensible  upon  the  architecture  of  the 
building.  The  primitive  basilica,  all  whose  arraogementa 
had  reference  to  a  single  altar,  the  great  mediseval  minster, 
with  its  multipHcity  of  centres  of  devotion,  the  thoroughly 
modem  temple  with  the  pulpit  as  the  life  and  soul  of  every 
thing,  each  expresses  the  sentiments  of  its  own  age,  and  in 
each  the  ritual  arrangement  directly  modifies  the  architec- 
tural character.  The  first  idea  produces  a  long,  narrow,  and 
comparatively  unbroken  structure  ;  the  second  tenda  to  the 
erection  of  a  building  fail  of  breaks  and  projections  ;  every 
possible  position  is  seized  upon  for  the  erection  of  an  altar, 
and  where  ritual  and  architecture  go  thoroughly  hand  in 
hand,  each  altar  is  marked  by  a  separate  chapel,  forming  a 
distinct  portion  of  the  building.  The  third  ideal,  when 
allowed  its  fiiU  and  fair  development,  is  nowhere  so  con- 
sistently carried  out  as  in  a  semicircular  preaching-room. 
I  will  not  advance  further  in  a  direction  leading  towards  the 
forbidden  arena  of  ritual  controversy,  but  I  may  make  one 
remark.  In  adapting  ancient  ecclesiastical  modek  to  modem 
iises,  we  should  be  careful  to  imitate  no  feature  which  is 
directly  and  solely  connected  with  some  portion  of  ritual 
which  we  do  not  mean  to  reproduce.  And  this  I  hold  to 
be  most  distinctly  the  case  with  long  transepts.  I  say  hng 
transepts,  because  it  is  on  the  length  of  the  transept  that 
the  gist  of  the  matter  turns.^ 

The  cross  fonn  of  churches  was  doubtless  adopted  in 
medisBval  times  on  two  very  palpable  grounds ;  first,  its 
direct  symbolical  meaning,  this  being  one  of  the  extremely 
few  caaes  in  which  I  can  bring  myself  to  believe  in  any 
symbolism  of  the  kind  ;  secondly,  its  extreme  majesty  and 


'  This  is  well  pot  in  Iha  <*  Ecclenologiit "  for  An^iut, 
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variety  as' an  architectural  form.  '  Both  of  these  are  jiut  as 
applicahle  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  twelfth  ;  but 
another  still  stronger  reason  weighed'  with  the  mediseval 
builders,  which  does  not  apply  to  the  ritiial  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland. 

As  the  use  of  many  altars  in  the  same  church  became 
prevalent,  the  east  ends  of  transepts  afforded  some  of  the 
best  positions  for  the  purpose.  Next  to  the  high  altar 
itself  and  to  positions  like  the  east  end  of  a  Lady  chapel, 
the  altar  could  nowhere  occupy  a  position  of  greater  dignity. 
It  gained  a.  distinct  portion  of  the  church  to  itself,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  arrangement  might,  better  than  elsewhere,  be 
marked  iu  the  architecture  of  the  building.  I  feel  no  doubt 
that  wheoever  transepts  projected,  as  they  generally  did; 
beyond  the  level  of  the  choir  aisles,  and  again,  in  the  nurne* 
rous  cases  where  no  choir  aisles  existed,  they  were  primarily 
and  essentially  designed  as  receptacles  for  altars.  The 
merely  symboUcal  and  sesthetical  requirements  are  fully  met 
by  transepts  not  projecting  beyond  the  aisles ;  St.  John's 
churchj  at  Coventry,  is  as  thoroughly  cruciform  as  if  its  tran- 
septs were  as  long  as  the  nave.  And  this  church  I  should 
recommend  to  the  study  of  all  who  wish  to  apply  to  modem  uses 
the  noblest  form  which  an  ecclesiastical  building  can  assume. 

At  first  probably  a  single  altar  only  was  placed  in  each 
transept,  and  to  effect  the  appropriate  combination  of  ritual 
architecture,  an  apse  was  attached  to  the  east  face  of  the 
transept  to  receive  it.  These  apses  still  exist  in  many  great 
Bomanesque  churches,  both  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  and,  in  our  own  country  at  least,  it  is  still  more 
common  to  find  traces  of  their  having  existed,  than  to  find 
them  actually  standing.  In  many  cases  they  have  been 
removed  in  later  enlargements  of  the  church ;  in  many, 
they  have  been  destroyed  without  any  such  cause,  and  that, 
apparently,  not  always  in  recent  times.  Generally,  of 
(x>urse,  we  must  took  for  features  of  this  kind  only  in  cathe- 
dral or  other  great  churches  ;  in  Sussex,  howerer,  it  struck 
me  as  a  local  peculiarity,  that  this  and  other  kindred  arrange- 
ments are  applied  to  buildings  of  a  humbler  type  than  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  find  them  in  elsewhere.  It  was  in  fact 
this  circumstance  which  immediately  led  me  to  the  present 
inquiry,  and  I  shall  therefore  make  an  especial  reference 
throughout  to  these  Sussex  examples.  Cn{~ioic 
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The  best,  indeed  &e  only  English,  example  'which  occurs 
to  me  at  this  moment,  of  a  church  'with  a  semicircular  apse 
still  remaining  attached  to  the  east  face  of  each  transept  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Abbey^  church  of  Romsej.  Te'wkesbury^ 
retains  one  in  the  south  transept,  the  northern  one  being 
occupied  by  other  buildings.  Of  instances  in  Normandy, 
Mr.  Cotman  and  Mr.  Petit  supply  me  with  two  noble  ones, 
St.  Georges  Bocherrille,  and  St.  Nicholas,  at  Caen,  in  the 
Ia£ter  of  vhich  the  apse  is  remarkable  for  a  high  stone 
roof.  Of  cases  where  only  vestiges  remain  of  what  has  been,  I 
may  mention  the  two  Metropolitan  Cathedrals  and  that  of 
Chichester,  in  all  of  which,  Professor  Willis  has  sho'wn  that  the 
same  arrangement  bb  Bomsey  existed  in  the  original  Norman 
churches  before  their  enlargement.  In  Leominster  Priory,' 
too,  the  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  hght  the  founc^- 
tions  of  such  an  apse  attached  to  the  south  transept ;  the 
northern  one  hsa  not  yet  been  explored.  In  fact,  the  whole 
arrangement  of  Leominster,  with  the  apses  attached  to  the 
transepts,  and  the  apsidal  chapels  radiating  round  the 
presbytery,  is  identical  ■with  that  which  Professor  Willis 
pointed  out  as  having  been  the  original  state  of  Chichester. 

From  these  instances,  where  something  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  apse,  we  may  proceed  to  another  class,  in 
which  the  apse  has  been  destroyed  without  any  substitute 
being  added.  I  think  whenerer  we  meet  with  a  blocked 
arch,  or  the  signs  of  a  gable,  against  the  east  wall  of  a 
Norman  transept,  'we  may  fairly  set  it  down  as  testifying  the 
previous  existence  of  such  an  apsidal  chapeL  Examples 
occur  in  Southwell  Minster,  and  in  Leonard  Stanley  Priory, 
Gloucestershire,  and  I  may  add  several  more  from  Sussex. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject,  as  regards 
small  churches,  by  visiting  West  Ham,  one  of  the  two 
mediaeval  churches  'which  stand  at  either  end  of  the  Roman 
fortress  at  Pevensey,  and  of  which  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
carried  away  as  accurate  an  account  as  I  could,  while 
myself  and  my  sketch-book  were  deluged  by  the  torrents  of 
rain  'which  accompanied  my  visit.  The  first  result  of  this 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  was  to  observe  a 
blocked  semicircular  arch  in  the  east  wall  of  the  south 

*  See  "Petit'i    TewknbiiT;,'    p.   31,  '  Sm  "ArebMclogical    JannKJ,"  voL 

'wheTB  tliera  >re  aome  good  renarlu  DD      z-,  p.  109. 
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ehapel  shown  in  the  accompaDying  ground-plan  ;  anotlier 
moment  revealed  the  perfect  Joimdations  of  the  apse  into 


^ 


which  it  had  led.  On  the  north  side,  the  blocked  arch 
remains,  hut  the  foundations  do  not  exist  above  ground. 
Still  I  think  we  may  fairly  infer  that  this  side  matched 
the  other.  The  church  I  conceive  to  have  been  originally 
a  Norman  cross  church,  which  has  lost  its  character  by 
the  addition  of  a  north  aisle.  The  original  arrangement 
would  thus  be  much  the  same  as  at  Leonard  Stanley. 

With  this  example  before  us,  we  may,  I  think,  make  the 
same  infereDces  with  regard  to  the  churches  both  of  Old 
and  New  ShorehanL  In  the  north  transept  of  the  former, 
a  Norman  arch  opens  into  a  chapel  of  later  date,  which  one 
can  hardly  doubt  has  supplanted  an  original  apse  ;  aud,  if 
I  mistake  not,  there  are  similar  indications,  though  slighter, 
in  the  south  transept  also.  At  New  Shoreham  the  pre- 
sent magnificent  presbytery  is  unquestionably  the  successor 
of  a  very  much  Smaller  one,  whose  roof-line  may  still  be 
traced  over  the  eastern  arch  of  the  lantern.  Two  other 
marks  of  gables  may  also  be  discerued  on  the  eastern 
sides  of  the  transepts,  which  clearly  mark  the  position 
of  apses  of  this  kind,  destroyed  when  the  present  pres- 
bytery was  erected.    It  is  clear  that  they  are  not  the 
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traces  of  anything  -which  could  have  co-existed  with  the 
preseDt  aisles. 

In  these  English  examples,  the  eastern  limb  is  always  of 
a  certain  length,  bo  that  the  apses  attached  to  the  transepts 
are  not  brought  into  any  proximity  with  the  extreme  east 
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end  of  the  church.  But  in  some  of  the  foreign  examples 
given  by  Mr.  Petit  *  there  is  no  eastern  limb,  the  apse  being 
attached  immediately  to  the  tower,  so  that  a  building  of  this 
sort  becomes  at  once  triapsidal.  Did  the  little  church  of  New- 
haven,  Sussex,  possess  transepts  furnished  with  apses,  it  would 
exactly  present  the  plan  of  St.  Sulpice  and  the  church  at 
Straaburg,  engraved  by  Mr.  Petit.  Newhaven'  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  picturesque  buildings  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  ;  it  is  a  church  of  the  Iffley  type, 
with  the  choir  under  the  tower,  the  presbytery  assuming 
the  form  of  an  apse  immediately  attached  to  the  eastern 
wall.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  nave  does 
not  exist,  but  its  foundations  can  be  easily  traced. 

In  all  the  instances  which  we  have  hitherto  considered,  we 
have  had  a  single  altar,  and  consequently  a  single  apse,  in 
each  transept.  And  this  is  certainly  the  arrangement  most 
conducive  to  architectural  effect.     But  it  was  often  desired 


*  See  "  Archaeological  Jonnul,"  roL 
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to  erect  several  altars  in  each  traiiBept  In  this  case  some- 
times two  or  more  small  apses  were  added  side  by  side,  as  in 
the  eastern  transepts  at  Canterbury ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  common  Id  this  case  to  add  what  architecturally 
forms  an  eastern  aisle  to  the  transept,  even  when  there  is  no 
western  one,  as  at  Peterborough.  The  bays  of  these  aisles 
formed  chapels,  usually  screened  off  from  one  another,  and 
each  contfuned  an  altar.  This  strikes  me  as  an  arrangement 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  attached  apses  ;  the  latter 
proclaim  their  purpose  within  and  without,  whUe  an  aisle  in 
no  way  puts  itself  forward  as  a  receptacle  for  altars  ;  indeed 
we  rather  expect  to  find  it  forming  a  continuous  passage. 
Numerous  examples  of  this  arrangement  occur  in  large 
churches ;  I  prefer  quoting  a  Sussex  example  on  a  very 
small  scale,  dating  wilJiin  the  period  of  Transitional  Norman. 
This  is  at  Somptin^  a  church  &mous  for  its  Saxon  tower. 


but  hardly  less  worthy  of  attention  on  other  grounds.  The 
north  transept  has  an  eastern  aisle  of  two  bays,  divided  by  a 
pillar,  and  vaulted ;  each  undoubtedly  contained  an  altar. 
The  transepts  at  Broadwater,  in  the  same  county,  had  also 
each  of  them  three  chapels  attached  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  east,  which  are  now  unfortunately  destroyed.  At 
Sompting,  and  I  imagine  at  Broadwater,  this  eastern  addition 
was  architecturally  a  regular  aisle  in  the  strictest  sense, 
marked  as  such  in  the  continuous  roofing  without,  uid  the 
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continuouB  arcade  within  ;  it  was  only  in  the  ritual  arrange- 
ment that  they  assumed  the  character  of  distinct  chapela. 

In  a  third  variety,  to  be  found  in  all  ages,  the  ^tars  were 
placed  in  the  transepts  themselres,  without  auy  projecting 
apse  or  aisle.  The  altars  however  are,  ia  such  cases,  often 
placed  under  an  arch,  sometimes,  as  in  St  Cross,  pretty 
much  resembUng  that  of  a  tomb,  while  in  others,  as  at 
Irthlingborough,  Northamptonshire,  it  swells  into  what 
might  have  been  the  approach  to  a  destroyed  chapel, 
only  t'Ke  arch  .does  not  go  through  the  wall.  This  last 
arrangement  is  analogous  to  the  false  piers  and  arches  some- 
times placed  against  the  walls  of  chancels,  as  at  Cogenhoe, 
Northampton,  and  Guddesden,  Oxfordshire.  Of  this  last 
arrangement  the  parish  church  at  Battle  supplies  an  excellent 
instance.  On  the  south  side  the  original  blank  arcade 
is  perfect ;  on  the  north,  a  later  addition  has  introduced 
a  modification  which  renders  it  still  more  curious. 

From  these  three  ways  of  arranging  these  altars  and 
chapels,  numerous  varieties  branch  forth.  As  the  use 
of  the  apse  became  rare  in  England,  the  a^^es  grew  into 
larger  and  more  distinct  chapels,  with  square  ends.  These 
often  assume  a  shape  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  an 
elongated  form  of  the  eastern  aisle  divided  into  chapels ; 
while  both,  again,  sometimes  approach  the  character  of  the 
ordinary  choir-aisles,  or  chapels,  added  not  to  the  ends  of  the 
transept,  but  to  the  sides  of  the  choir.  I  will  bring  forward 
some  examples,  illustrating  my  meaning. 

Even  in  Norman  times,  instead  of  the  apse,  we  sometimes 
find  a  square  recess  entered  by  an  arch,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  south  transept  at  Sompting.  There  we  see  every  prepa- 
ration for  an  altar,  within  a  small  quadrangular  recess,  which 
one  really  cannot  describe  more  graphically  than  as  a 
square  apse. 

A  much  larger  and  more  complicated  example,  of  nearly 
the  same  transitional  date,  occurs  in  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury  ; 
but  it  has  been  much  disturbed  by  later  additions.  At  c  c 
were  small  altar-recesses,  approached  by  arches,  and  forming 
externally  slight  projections ;  at  E  E,  diapeLs,  which  may  be 
called  aisles  to  a  single  bay  of  the  choir.  But  the  addition 
of  a  large  chapel  south  of  the  choir,  and  some  smaller 
additions  to  the  north,  have  greatly  obscured  the  original 
plan  ;  only,  happily,  as  the  great  chapel  has  been   added 
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vithout  cutting  through  the  east  wall  of  the  transept,  half  of 
the  arrangemeut  is  preserved  ou  each  sid^  aad  the  whole 
'can  be  recovered. 
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When  the  semicircular  apse  went  out  of  use,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  become  at  all  usual  to  employ  the  polygonal 
form  in  this  position.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  examples  where 
a  polygonal  apse  occurs  possessing  anything  like  the  import- 
ance of  the  semicircular  ones  at  Romsey.  Smaller  ones 
occur  at  Fatrington,  Yorkshire,  and  in  Lincoln  Cathedral 
The  apse  much  more  usually  grows  into  a  chapel  of 
considerable  size,  such  as  occur  at  Canterbury,  Bristol,  and 
many  other  large  churches.  In  Chichester  Cathedral,  too, 
the  apse  attached  to  the  north  transept  has  given  way  to  a 
lai^e  quadrangular  chapel  in  the  Lancet  style.  The  most 
singular  instance  I  know  is  at  St  David's.*  Here  the  end  of 
each  transept  is  occupied  by  Ihree  arches,  forming  very 
nearly  a  continuous  arcade ;  but   of  these,  the  inner  pair 

'  I  |T**U;  regret  having  no  draning  to  illiutme  tliia.     A  j'kvi  will  be  giyen  in  the 
rottbeomiiig  Ibarth  put  of  iha  "  Hialor;  uid  AnCiqnitiet  ot  St.  Uavid'a."  ' 
lOL.  II.  U 
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open  from  the  transepts  into  the  aisles  of  the  presbytery ; 
the  central  pair  contained  altars,  as  at  Irtblingborough  ;  while 
the  extreme  northern  one  opens  into  a  lat^  chapel,  over 
which  is  the  chapter-house  and  other  buildings.  At  Witney, 
a  large  chapel  equally  distinct  did  occupy  a  similar  position  on 
the  south  side  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  if  there  are  there 
any  arrangements  for  smaller  chapels,  or  altars. 

As  I  before  said,  these  chapels  are  not  always  to  be 
accurately  distinguished  from  choir-aisles.  At  Bristol 
Cathedral  the  chapels  are  still  distinctly  perceived  to  be 
attached  to  the  transept ;  but  those  on  the  north  side  of 
Oxford  Cathedral  might  as  well  be  described  (in  their  present 
state)  as  additional  aisles  to  the  eastern  limb.  Where 
churches  are  less  regularly  designed,  the  difficulty  is  greater. 
Thus,  at  Crewkerne,  Somerset,  the  addition  E  is  strictly  a 
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north  aisle  to  the  choir,  though  balanced  by  no  southern  one  ; 
but  that  at  F  is  of  a  more  ambiguous  character.  So  at 
Cricklade,  Wilts,  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  might  equally 
be  considered  as  an  appead^e  either  to  the  choir  or  to  the 
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In  like  maDner,  an  arrangement  ia  sometimes  foond  which 
forms  a  link  between  the  arrangement  of  Sompting  and  that 
of  Oxford  Cathedral    .  On  the  north  side  of  Brecon  Frioiy 
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and  the  south  of  Llanthony,- — the  other  side  in  each  has 
been  tampered  with — ^we  can  make  out  the  originEd  arrange- 
ment, which  was  of  this  kind.  The  chapels  might  be  as 
well  considered  as  attached  to  the  presbytery  as  to  the 
transept,  werb  it  not  that  the  two  arches  connecting  them 
with  Uie  latter,  though  not  strictly  a  continuous  arcade,  axe 
much  more  prominent  than  the  small  arches  a  a,  connecting 
them  with  the  presbytery.  Both  at  Brecon  and  Llanthony 
this  arrangement  of  two  small  chapels  has  given  way  to  a 
single  very  large  one,  of  later  date. 

We  also  find  that  the  old  system  of  attaching  chapels 
to  transepts,  and  that  of  forming  them  in  their  eastern 
aisles,  often  run  very  much  into  one  another.  Thus,  at 
Tintern  and  Wenlock,  tJie  transepts  hare  regular  eastern 
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aisles,  Triiich  form  chapels  only  in  a  ritual  sense.  At 
Buildwas  Abbey,  Shropshire,  or  Bayham  Abbey,  Sussex, 
this  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case.    The  chapels  at  a  a 
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do  not  form  a  regular  aisle  ;  yet  neither  do  they  stand 
out  boldly  as  distinct  chapels.  At  Bayham,  care  is  taken  to 
mark  this,  for,  though  the  arches  leading  into  them  are 
quite  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  a  regular  arcade — 
a  feature,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  the  church — yet  they  are  carefully  divided  by  a 
mass  of  wall  with  attached  responds,  instead  of  a  distinct 
pillar.  The  whole  arrangements  of  Bayham  Abbey  are 
worthy  of  the  most  attentive  study.  The  apsidal  termination, 
the  transepts  thrust  east  of  the  choir,  the  absence  of  arcades 
to  the  latter,  and  the  nave  entirely  without  aisles,  form  a 
ground-plan  which,  as  &r  as  my  experience  goes,  is  altogether 
unique. 

To  my  mind,  by  &r  the  most  satisfectory  way  of  treating 
these'  appendages,  in  any  style  later  than  Norman,  is  that 
followed  at  Uffington,  in  Berkshire.  The  north  transept 
has.  two,  and  the  south  transept  one,  of  these  small  chapels 
attached  to  it,  with  high  gables  and  stone  roofs.    These  pro- 
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c\aim  their  purpose  as  clearly  as  the  old  Norman  apses,  and 
yield  to  them  only  in  picturesque  effect. 

In  other  cases,  we  sometimes  find  additions  of  various 
binds  to  the  'west  of  the  transept,  as  in  Waltham  Abbey,  and 
Wedmore,  Somerset ;  or  sometimes  the  transept  itself  is  made 
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double,  as  at  Oakham  :  but  though  these  arrangements  were, 
doubtlesB,  prompted  by  the  same  desire  of  obttuomg  additional 
sites  for  altars,  they  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  my 
present  subject. 

The  arrangement  of  which  I  hare  drawn  up  this  s%ht 
sketch,  is  one  on  which  every  observer  will  always  be 
prepared  with  his  own  examples.  I  have  thought  it  better, 
whraiever  1  could,  to  draw  mine  rather  from  smaUer  churclws 
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than  from  our  great  cathedrals.  The  Sussex  examples  struck 
me  as  especially  remarkable,  as  they  exhibit  on  a  small  scale, 
what  I  bad  been  previously  used  to  only  in  much  larger 
structures.  Features  of  this  kind  in  a  small  building  imme- 
diately strike  the  visitor  ;  vrhile  in  a  vast  minster,  unless  he 
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is  actually  going  to  write  its  history,  the  attention  is  directed 
to  other  things,  and  he  may  come  away  without  noticing  them. 
In  fact,  the  whole  subject  of  mediEeval  church  arrangement 
is  one  on  which  every  inquirer  may  find  something  new  in 
almost  every  church  he  visits. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEUAH. 
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ON  THBEE  SEPULCHRAL  MONTTMENTS  AT  CLUTON  RETNES 
IN  THE  COTJNTT  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Clifton  Beynbs  is  a  small  secluded  village  about  a  mile 
from  Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire,  but  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Ouse.  The  church  consists  of  a  chancel  with  a  north 
aisle;  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles;  and  a  low»  massive, 
embattled  tower  at  the  west  end. 

The  chancel  aisle,  which  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by 
two  Decorated  arches,  appears  to  have  been  built  as  a  sepul- 
chral chapel.  The  earhest  existing 
monument  in  it  is  placed  in  the 
north  wall  within  a  canopied  recess, 
with  good  foliated  tracery  of  the 
Decorated  period.  It  consists  of  two 
recumbent  effigies,  male  and  female, 
carved  in  oak,  and  placed  on  a 
modem  slab  supported  by  Grecian 
brackets. 

The  knight  wears  a  coif  de 
mailles,  bound  with  a  fillet  en- 
circling the  head ;  a  hauberk  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  knees ;  a  sleeve- 
less surcoat,  the  skirt  partly  open 
in  front ;  his  sword  is  suspended 
by  a  plain  belt  or  leathern  strap 
hanging  obliquely  from  the  right  hip, 
and  &stened  in  front  by  a  plain 
buckle.  The  leg-armour,  which 
does  not  now  appear,  was  doubt- 
less shovra  by  colour  on  the  sur- 
face. The  spurs  are  gone,  but  the 
straps  remain.  The  toes  are  pointed. 

The  right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left.  With  the  right  band 
he  is  sheathing  his  sword,  and  with  the  left  he  holds  the 
scabbard.  He  has  genouillferes,  but  no  bosses  at  the 
ehoulderfl  or  elbows.  No  beard  or  moustachios  appear  ;  his 
head  rests  on  two  cushions ;  his  feet  on  a  dog  very  rudely 
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The  lady  wears  over  her  head  a  Teil,  which  falls  on  each 
side  of  the  face  to  the  shoulders.  The  neck  uid  chin  are 
covered  with  a  wimple  reaching  almost  np  to  the  under  Up. 
The  dress  is  low  in  front  about  the  neck,  and  falls  in  folds 
down  to  the  feet.  The  gown  is  sleeveless  with  long  sUts 
for  the  arms.  The  hands  are  raised  in  prayer.  The  head 
rests  on  two  cushions,  and  the  feet  on  a  dog  simitar  to  that 
at  her  husband's  feet 

The  monument  has  neither  date,  inscription,  nor  armorial 
bearings.  Lipscomb  assigns  it  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Reynes, 
who  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Baron  Seton,  of  Scotland, 
and  died  a.d.  1380.  He  says  elsewhere,  however,  that  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Seyton,  of  Seyton, 
CO.  Northampton,  and  died  in  1389.    Vol.  iv.  p.  103. 

A  manuscript  History  of  Clifton,  written  in  1821  by  the 
Bev.  Edward  Cooke,  rector  of  Haversham,  and  left  by  him 
to  the  rector  of  Clifton  for  the  time  being,  states  that  these 
effigies  "  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  were  probably 
designed  for  some  of  the  Borard  family,  or  for  that  Thomas 
Reynes  and  his  wife,  who  succeeded  them  in  the  estate,"  and 
died  about  A.D.  1310.  Lipscomb's  conjecture  is  undoubtedly 
erroneous;  for  the  monument  evidently  belongs  to  a  fiur 
earlier  period  than  A.D.  1380,  and  even  earher,  I  doubt 
not,  thsui  A.D.  1310.  The  entire  absence  of  plate  armour, 
except  genouillJires,  the  sleeveless  surcoat,  the  unomamented 
sword-belt,  resembling  a  plain  strap,  fiistened  by  a  common 
buckle  instead  of  the  richly-chased  ornament  of  the  four- 
teenth centuiy,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  ornaments  were 
here  indicated  by  colour,  which  has  been  efiaced ;  the  absence, 
also,  of  the  dagger,  and  the  cross-legged  attitude,  are  suffi- 
cient characteristics  for  assigning  the  male  effigy  to  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  peculiarities  of  the  lady's  costume 
equally  belong  to  the  same  centuiy.  Consequently,  viewing 
these  effigies  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  manor,  I 
am  inclined  to  assign  them  to  Simon  de  Borard  and  Margaret 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  AsceUne  Sydenham  of  Titchmerch, 
by  whom  he  became  possessed  of  pfu-t  of  that  manor.  This 
Simon  de  Borard  died  shortly  before  1267,  which  agrees 
with  the  apparent  date  of  the  monument.  The  Church  of 
Chfton,  which  had  been  founded  by  one  of  his  ancestors, 
who,  however,  waa  only  a  sub-feudary  lord  of  the  manor, 
probably  was  a  small  edifice.    But  aher  the  attainder  of 
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his  superior  lord,  Simon  de  Borard  became  lord  of  the 
manor  immediately  under  the  king,  and  having  increased 
his  possessions  by  marriage,  he  is  very  hkely  to  have  rebuilt 
his  parish  church  of  which  he  was  patron ;  and  his  wife, 
who  was  aa  heiress,  probably  joined  him  in  this  good  work. 
This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  the 
present  church,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to  about 
the  period  of  their  death.  Here,  then,  is  a  reason  for  their 
being  specially  commemorated  in  it.  Nor  can  these  effigies 
with  any  degree  of  probability  be  assigned  to  later  members 
of  the  Borard  family.  For,  of  the  three  sons  left  by  this 
Simon  and  Margaret,  Richard,  who  first  succeeded  his  ferther, 
died  unmarried  ;  Asceline,  who  next  inherited  the  property, 
was  a  priest ;  and  Kobert,  the  last  of  the  male  line,  died 
without  issue,  soon  after  1296,  and  probably  unmarried,  for 
no  record  appears  of  his  wife. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  altar-tomb  standing  under  the 
lower  arch  between  the  chancel  and  its  aisle.  Each  side 
of  the  tomb  is  omunented  with  five  shields  of  arms  sur- 
rounded with  tracery,  and  over  every  shield,  and  within  the 
tracery,  is  the  figure  of  a  rose.  Roses  are  also  figured  on 
t^e  spaces  between  the  shields,  and  a  border  of  roses  placed 
at  short  intervals  surrounds  each  side  of  the  tomb. 

The  armorial  bearings,  as  described  by  Lipscomb,  are,  on 
the  south  side — 1.  Eleven  bezants,  a  canton  ennine  (Zouch). 
2,  A  saltier  engrailed  (Tyringham),  impaUng  chequy  or  and 
azure,  a  canton  ermine  (Reynes).  3.  Ermine  on  a  fess  three 
crosses  fleury.  (?  Brisley).  4.  Three  bucks  trippant  (pro- 
bably Crreen).     5.  A  cross  engrailed  (Drayton). 

On  the  north  side. — 1.  Three  arches.  (I  Seyton).  2.  A 
chevron  chequy  between  three  escallops  (Dyve).  3.  A 
chevron  between  three  escallops  (Chamberlain),  impaling 
chequy,  a  canton  ermine  (Reynes).  4.  Chequy,  a  canton 
ermine  (Reynes).  5.  Two  lions  passant  with  a  label  of  three 
points  for  a  difference.     (This  last  is  indistinct) 

Upon  the  tomb  are  two  recumbent  offices,  male  and 
female,  carved  in  oak,  much  resembling  those  last  described, 
but  evidently,  from  their  execution  and  some  points  of 
difference,  belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 

The  knight,  who  has  neither  beard  nor  moustachio,  wears 
a  basoinet  with  camail,  or  possibly,  the  hood  of  mail ;  his 
hauberk  reaches  nearly  to  his  knees ;  his  surcoat  marked 
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with  squares,  perhaps  intended  for  chequj,  the  bearing  of 
Reynes ;  he  has  knee-pieces,  but  no  appearance  of  armour 
beneath  them  on  the  legs,  nor  on  the  arms  which  have  been 
coloured  red  ;  no  spurs  or  straps  remain  :  no  bosses  appear 
at  the  shoulders  or  elbows  ;  the  toes  are  pointed,  but  there  is 
no  appearance  of  sollerets.  His  head  rests  on  two  cushions; 
his  right  hand  is  in  the  attitude  ofsheathing  the  sword,  which 
is  entirely  broken  away,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  the 
Bwordbelt ;  with  his  left  arm  he  holds  a  shield,  semi-cylindrical 
and  of  the  heater  shape,  but  devoid  of  armorial  device.  His 
right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left,  and  his  feet  rest  on  a  dog. 
The  lady  wears  a  veil  over  the  head  with  a  fillet  encircling 
the  temples,  and  another  passing  from  the  forehead  over  the 
crown.  The  veil,  passing  under  the  fillet,  falls  on  each  side 
t^e  face  down  to  the  shoulders. 

A  wimple,  or  gorget,  covers  the  neck  and  chin  almost  up 
to  the  under  hp.  The  dress,  low  about  the  neck,  falls  in 
folds  to  the  feet,  which  are 
remarkably  small ;  the  gown, 
or  super-tunic,  is  sleeveless  ; 
there  is  no  girdle.  The  hands 
are  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
and  the  arms,  or  sleeves  of  the 
under  dress,  have  been  coloured 
red.  The  head  rests  on  a 
double  cushion,  and  the  feet 
on  a  dog.  The  dimensions 
are  as  follows : — length  of  the 
eflagies,  6  feet  1  inch  ;  length 
of  the  tomb,  6  feet  5  inches. 

There  is  neither  date  nor 
inscription  on  this  monument, 
but  the  armorial  bearings  may 
assist  us  in  determining  whom 
it  was  intended  to  commemo- 
rate, if  indeed  the  eflSgies  and 
the  tomb  originally  belonged 
to  each  other.  Lipscomb  as- 
signs it  to  Sir  Thomaa  Reynes 
and  his  wife,  Cecilia,  daughter 
of  Sir  Roger  Tyringham,  pro- 
bably because  the  arms  of  Tyringham  appear  on  the  tomb. 
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But  thia  Sir  Thomas  Reynea  was  living  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  according  to  Lipscomb  in  1366, 
which  is  too  late  for  the  apparent  date  of  the  effigies. 
Moreover,  the  arms  of  Tjringham  appear  on  the  tomb  im- 
paling those  of  Reynea,  that  is,  Tyringham  on  the  dexter 
and  Reynes  on  the  sinister  side,  which,  according  to  the 
present  rules  of  heraldry,  would  make  the  husband  a 
Tyringham  and  the  wife  a  Reynes.  Consequently,  thia  coat 
could  not  have  been  introduced  in  allusion  to  Sir  Thomas 
Reynes'  marriage  with  Cecilia  Tyringham,  but  may  be  the 
arms  of  a  married  lady  of  the  Reynes  family,  (according  to 
the  heraldic  usage  of  Uiat  time,)  who  was  a  near  relation  of 
the  deceased.  As  Tyringhams  and  Reynes  had  lived  near 
each  other  for  several  generations,  they  had  probably  inter- 
married before  the  alliance  here  mentioned.  Moreover,  this 
Sir  Thomas  and  his  wife  are  commemorated  by  a  brass 
with  their  effigies  and  respective  arms  properly  impaled. 
These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  heraldic 
bearings  on  the  tomb  affisrd  no  conclusive  evidence  for 
assigning  it  to  Thomas  Reynes  and  Cecilia  Tyringham. 

The  manuscript  history  of  the  parish,  already  referred  to, 
assigns  it  to  Ralph  de  Reynes,  the  father  of  Thomas  who 
married  Cecilia  Tyringham,  and  the  nephew  or  great-nephew 
of  Robert,  the.  last  of  the  Borards,  and  consequently  the  heir 
and  representative  of  that  family. 

This  Ralph  de  Reynes  was  twice  married  ;  first,  to  Amabel, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Green  of  Boughton,  near*  Northamp- 
ton, by  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Drayton  ;  secondly, 
to  Amabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Chamberlain  of  Petsoe 
Manor,  adjoining  that  of  Clifton.  The  arms  of  Green  and 
of  Drayton,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  found  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tomb,  as  are  those  of  Chamberlain  on  the  north 
side.  But  since  the  arms  of  Chamberlain  are  impaled  with 
those  of  Reynea  on  the  sinister  or  wife's  side,  these  impaled 
alms  are  probably  to  be  referred  to  some  lady  of  the  Reynes 
family  who  had  married  a  Chamberlain,  whilst  another,  as 
we  have  seen,  appears  to  have  married  a  Tyringham, 
Nevertheless,  though  we  find  on  this  monument  no  impale- 
ment of  Reynes  with  either  Green  or  Chamberlain  on  the 
sinister  side,  the  MS.  History  may  not  be  wrong  in  assigning 
-  it  to  Ralph  de  Reynes,  who  died  about  A.D.  I3I0.  Appar- 
ently he  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  possessed  the  manor 
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and  advowson  of  Clifton,  and  he  probably  devoted  a  portion 
of  bis  increased  fortune  to  the  improrement  of  his  parish 
church.  For  the  chancel  aisle,  or  chantry  chapel,  and  other 
additions  and  improYements  in  the  church,  may  be  attri- 
buted, together  with  the  tomb  under  consideration,  to  about 
the  period  of  his  death. 

These  wooden  effigies  are  hollow,  and  unconnected  with  the 
slabs  on  which  they  rest.  They  have  been  deeply  scooped 
out,  and  the  cavity  left  in  a  rough  and  jagged  state.  There 
can  be  no  certainty  that  any  of  them  occupy  their  original 
position.  Those  iu  the  recess  are  evidently  of  an  earlier  date 
than  any  portion  of  the  sepulchral  chapel ;  and  the  altar- 
tomb,  on  which  the  others  he,  appears  to  have  been  shortened, 
as  the  end  does  not  correspond  with  the  sides,  and  is  made 
of  unsculptured  stones.  The  tomb  probably  extended  to  the 
pier,  which  supports  the  arcade  between  the  chapel  and 
chancel,  and  was  shortened  to  allow  a  passage  into  the  chapel 
when  the  more  modern  and  splendid  tomb  was  raised,  which 
occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  other  arch. 

Another  monument  in  the  same  church  remains  to  be 
noticed.  This  is  an  extremely  elegant  altar-tomb  under  the 
upper  or  east  arch.  It  is  made  of  a  soft  white  stone,  and  not 
of  alabaster,  as  commonly  stated.  Two  recumbent  effigies, 
boldly  and  elaborately  executed,  rest  upon  it.  The  knight 
wears  a  pointed  bascinet,  camail  of  chain-mail,  a  jupon 
emblazoned  with  the  Reynes  arms,  reaching  scarcely  below  the 
hips,  and  fitting  close  to  the  body,  the  mail  hauberk  appears 
about  two  inches  below  the  surcoat ;  the  tegs  are  defended 
with  plate-armour,  knee-pieces,  and  broad  pointed  sollerets. 
The  spurt  are  broken  off,  but  the  straps  remain  ;  the  sword 
is  gone,  but  an  ornamented  belt  with  a  richly-chased  fastening 
remains.  The  dagger  is  perfect,  except  the  hilt ;  the  bands 
are  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  left 
arm  is  broken  off.  The  head  rests  on  a  tilting  helmet,  and 
the  feet  on  a  well-sculptured  dog  with  a  collar  bearing  the 
name — BO,  in  letters  sculptured  in  bold  relief.' 

The  lady's  face  is  ahnost  lost  in  her  reticulated  head-dress 

1  This  mmy  posnbly  have  been  the  nune  jar  kc  A  like  memoiutl  occun  at  Deer, 
of  the  favourite  dog.  One  of  tlie  feet  of  hunt,  Glooeeatenhire.  The  nune  of  the 
Brian  dfl  Stapjrlton,  m  reprewnled  on  hia  fftTourite  dog  of  Alicia,  wife  of  Sir  John 
Sepulehnl  Bnaa  M  Ingham,  Norfolk,  reala      Caaaey,  ia  recorded  oD  hel  tomb  at  thM 

uii  a  dog,  near  whiuli  is  a  aeroll  inaeribed,      place  a»  Tirri. 

r,o,i,,-,-,ih,.CoO(^ic 
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and  veil ;  her  gown  is  buttoned  down  to  the  waist,  a  mantle 
over  her  shoulders  is  fastened  by  a  band  over  the  breast  and 
reaches  to  the  feet  Her  head  rests  ou  two  pillows,  and  her 
feet  on  two  dogs,  their  heads  in  opposite  directions,  and  each 
wearing  a  collar. 

The  ends  of  the  tomb  are  concealed  by  the  columns 
supporting  the  arch  under  which  it  stands,  but  the  sides  are 
richly  sculptured.  Dach  is  divided  by  graduated  buttresses 
into  eight  lofty  niches  with  trefoiled  canopies,  crocketed  and 
enriched  with  pinnacles  and  finiats.  The  first  niche  on  either 
side  of  the  tomb  contains  an  armed  statuette,  and  each  of 
the  others  a  male  or  female  figure,  probably  representing  the 
knight's  relations  or  dependents.  The  canopies  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  hollow  cornice  bearing  in  rehef  an  armorial 
shield  over  each  niche.  Those  on  the  south  side  are  as 
follows.     (See  the  account  given  by  Lipscomb). 

1.  A  fess  between  six  cross-crosslets,  (Beaucbamp).  2.  A 
saltire  engrailed,  (Tyringham).  3.  A  bend  between  six 
martlets,  (1  Seyton,  almost  obliterated)  4.  An  ineacutcheoa 
within  an  orle  of  eight  martlets,  (Erpingham).  5.  A  cross 
engrailed,  (Drayton).  6.  Three  crosses  fitch^,  in  chief  a 
demi-lion.  7.  Three  stirrups  with  leathers,  (Scudamore). 
8.  On  a  chief  a  lion  passant. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  tomb  are  : — 1.  Bezanty,  a  canton 
ermine,  (Zouch),  2.  Obliterated.  3.  Three  sta^  trippant, 
(Green).  4.  Three  arches,  (Seyton).  5,  Ermine,  a  chief 
endented,  (Morteyn).  6.  A  saltire  engrailed,  (Tyringham). 
7.  Ermine,  on  a  fess,  three  crosses  potent,  (Brisley).  8.  A 
chevron  between  three  escallop  shells,  (Dyve). 

The  proper  tinctures,  which  were  doubtless  shewn,  cannot 
now  be  discerned.  The  knight's  effigy  measures  6  ft.  10  in. 
in  length,  the  lady's  6  ft.  1  in. 

The  author  of  the  manuscript  History  of  Clifton  supposed, 
and  I  think  on  sufficient  grounds,  that  this  tomb  was  raised 
to  commemorate  Sir  John  Beynes  and  his  first  wife,  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Peter  Scudamore,  of  Wiltshire,  by 
Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Brisley,  Esq.  Though 
the  arms  of  Eeynes  are  not  on  the  tomb,  they  are  on  the 
effigy.  The  arms  of  Scudamore  and  Brisley  appear  on  the 
tomb,  though  not  impaled,  and  no  one  of  the  family  of 
Eeynes  could  with  more  propriety  so  use  them,  as  there  was 
no  male  descendant  from  this  alliance.  CooqIc 
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After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  waa  twice  married,  but 
the  tomb  presents  no  indication  of  these  subsequent  alliances, 
a  fact  which  appears  clearly  to  intimate  that  it  weis  erected 
by  him  before  his  second  marriage. 

He  was  the  great  grandson  of  Ralph  Reynes  above-men- 
tioned, and  baying  succeeded  to  the  family  property  about 
A.D,  1394  on  the  death  of  his  unmarried  elder  brother,  he 
died  A.D.  1428,  as  recorded  on  a  brass  bearing  his  effigy 
■with  an  inscription  to  his  memory,  and  probably  lying  over 
the  place  of  his  interment. 

The  tomb  was  doubtless  built  after  his  succession  to  the 
manor  in  a.d.  1394.  Allowing  therefore  as  many  years  as 
may  reasonably  be  reckoned  for  his  second  and  third  mar- 
riages, and  for  the  evident  difference  between  the  sculptured 
effigy  on  the  tomb  and  that  on  the  brass,  we  may  with  great 
probability  fix  the  date  of  the  tomb  at  about  a.d.  1400.  It 
certainly  is  a  fine  specimen,  both  in  design  and  execution,  of 
that  period.  It  has  received  rather  rough  treatment,  especi- 
ally at  the  sides,  where  two  or  three  of  the  small  effigies  have 
been  literally  defaced,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion. Not  many  years  ago  these  curious  monuments  were 
thickly  covered  with  coatings  of  whitewash,  and  the  dust 
and  dii't  that  had  long  been  accumulating  about  them. 
Perhaps  this  caused  Lipscomb  to  consider  them  as  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice,  for  he  describes  them  in  the  most  cursory 
manner  and  does  not  give  a  single  illustration  of  them, 
while  his  History  contains  numerous  representations  of  other 
memorials  of  comparatively  slight  importance. 

Since  his  account  of  the  parish  was  published,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Evetts,  now  Incumbent  of  Prestwold,  near  Missen- 
den,  Bucks,  was  for  a  short  time  curate  of  Clifton,  and 
while  there,  he  restored,  at  his  own  expense,  the  church,  and 
very  carefully  removed  the  crust  which  disfigured  the  sepul- 
chral monuments.  The  oaken  effigies  may  now  be  examined 
with  advantage,  and  they  will  perhaps  be  found  equal  to  any 
examples  of  such  memorials  in  the  kingdom.' 

w.  HAsrmas  kblke. 

>  The  repreaentations  of  the   effigies  examples  itra  deecribed  bj  Gongti,  Sep. 

above  deicribed  liKve  been  aupplied  frum  Mod.    See  dso  Bloxam'i  Moimm.  Archit. 

the  iketchea  by  Mr.  Sl&ler,  ftrchitecC,  wbo  p.    143;"  Notea  uid  Qaerien,"  voL  vii. 

kindly   liaited    ClifUn    Reyne*    for   the  pp.  G2B,  607  1  vol.  riii.  p.  2iS  ;  toL  ix, 

purpuse  of  preparing  dnwiiigB.  pp.    17,   457.     Tlie«a   gUtUM    are   often 

Sepulchriil  effigie*  of  wk  or  cbeiUiOt  loand  to  b«   bollnwed   ont  ud   ebured 

wnod,  ue  compuKtiirely  nre,  but  seversl  inlenuUj  to  prewrre  ihem  from  decay. 


ANCIENT  CHURCH  WITHIN  THE  CASTLE  OP  EXETER. 
BT  the  SEV.  OBOttaB  oliver,  d.d. 

On  a  former  occasion  (Arch.  Journal,  vol  vii.,  p.  128)  a 
detailed  account  was  givcQ  of  the  Caatle  of  Exeter  and  its 
military  and  civil  annals,  and  in  order  to  render  that  account 
more  complete,  we  now  subjoin  the  history  of  the  ancient 
church  within  its  walls,  founded  for  four  prebendaries  at  a 
very  remote  period.  In  letters  patent,  addressed  by  William 
Arenel  to  Robert  Chichester,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  it  is  styled 
"Ecclesia  de  Gastello  Exonie  cum  quatuor  Frebendis." — ' 
Hon.  Dioc.  Ezon.,  p.  136.  Robert  Chichester  was  bishop  of 
the  see  from  1128  to  1150.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  with  the  original  grant,  but  tradition  attributes  the 
foundation  of  the  church  to  the  &mily  of  Be  Briwere ; 
it  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  its  existence  was 
coeval  with  that  of  the  castla  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  not  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  stated  in 
the  Chantry  Rolls.  Annexed  to  the  church  were  the  four 
prebends,  Hayes,  Cutton,  Carswell,  and  Ashclist,  the 
patronage  of  all  belonging  to  the  Barony  of  Okehampton. 

In  a  deed,  dated  14th  of  Feb.,  1259,  is  mentioned  a  spot  of 
ground  "  in  prebenda  de  Heghe,"  charged  with  the  yearly 
pa3nnent  of  threepence  at  Easter,  "  luminari  B.  Marie  in 
Capella  B.  Thome  Martyris."  This  chapel  stood  "  in  capite 
Pontis  Exonie."  Amongst  the  obligatory  yearly  payments 
(rf  the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  St.  John's  Hospitfd,  Exeter 
(Cartulary,  p.  37),  is  half  a  pound  of  wax  to  be  offered  at 
St.  Mary's  Chapel  within  the  Castle  of  Exeter,  on  the  feast 
of  her  Assumption  (15th  of  August). 

1.  Hates  or  Hbohb,  as  it  stood  first  in  rank,  appears  also 
to  have  been  the  richest  of  the  Prebends.  John  Stephyns, 
prebendary  t^ereo^  in  consideration  of  a  fine  of  40/.,  leased 
it  on  10th  of  October,  1 543,  to  Anthony  Harvey,  of  Culm  John, 
Esq.,  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  under  the  yearly  rent 
of  37/.  7s.  lid.,  which  was  its  yearly  value  in  King  Henry 
yin.th'8  taxation,  eight  years  before.  The  said  Prebendary, 
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on  the  22nd  of  September,  1548,  alienated  the  fee,  described 
as  the  Prebend  of  Hayes  and  Manor  of  Hayes  in  Cowick,  and 
of  Chstmoys  (CUaton  Hayes,  in  Broadclist  Parish)  to  Robert 
Kelweye,  Esq.,  his  heirs  and  assigns  ;  and  this  alienation  was 
ratified,  approved  and  confirmed  on  the  30th  of  November 
next  ensuing,  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  Edward,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  "  the  verye  and  indubitate  Patroue  thereof," 
and  of  John  Veyaey,  "  Byahope  of  Exeter."  On  Ist  of  April, 
1550,  Robert  Kelweye  conveyed  this  estate  to  King  Edward 
VI.,  who  granted  it  at  Greenwich  on  the  8th  of  the  same 
month  to  Nicholas  Wadham,  Esq.,  to  hold  it  of  the  Crown 
in  capite,  by  the  service  of  the  fortieth  part  of  a  Knight's 
Fee.  From  Nicholas  Wadham  it  passed  to  his  only  sister, 
Jane,  who  married  John  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Baddesley,  in  Hamp- 
shire. The  above-mentioned  Anthony  Harvey,  on  the  12tb 
of  January,  1557,  disposed  of  the  residue  of  his  term  to  the 
said  John  Foster  for  166^.  13s.  id.,  who,  with  hia  son  and 
heir-apparent,  Andrew  Foster,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1563, 
covenanted  to  sell  the  whole  Prebend  and  Manor  of  Hayes 
to  John  Petre,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  younger  brother  of  Sir 
William  Petre,  Knt.  In  the  conveyance  dated  5th  of 
November,  1563,  the  purchase-money  is  stated  to  be  800/. 
The  Fosters  had  previously  sold  to  the  same  purchaser 
Clistmoys,  in  Broadclist,  which  had  produced  the  yearly  rent 
of  13/.  16*.  In  Hilary  Term,  6  Elizabeth,  1564,  a  chirograph 
of  a  fine  was  made  at  the  Castle  of  Hertford,  between  John 
Petre,  Esq.,  Plaintiff,  and  John  Foster,  Esq.,  and  Jane  his 
wife,  and  Andrew  Foster,  son  of  said  John  and  Jane, 
Deforciants,  of  the  "  Manor  and  late  Prebend  of  Hayes  with 
the  appurtenances,  and  of  4  messuages,  4  gardens,  100  acres 
of  land,  60  acres  of  meadow,  100  acres  of  pasture,  and  8/. 
rent,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Hayes  within  the  Castle  of 
Exeter  (infra  Castrum  Exon.),  Stoken-Tynhed,  Okehampton, 
Ken,  Cutton,  Aysshe-Clyste,  and  in  the  Parish  of  St  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  without  the  west  gate  of  the  City  of  Exon." 

The  whole  estate  descended  to  the  purchaser's  nephew, 
WiUiam  Petre,  Esq.,  of  Tor-Newton  in  Tor-Brian,  whose  son. 
Sir  George  Petre,  Knt.,  sold  Hayes  to  William  Gould,  Esq., 
of  Exeter,  and  by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Gould,  in 
August,  1 739,  with  James  Buller,  Esq.,  of  Shillingham,  it 
passed  into  that  family,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
James  Wentworth  Buller,  Esq.,  of  Downes.  CooOlc  * 
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2.  CuTTON.  This  Prebend,  in  Henry  Vlll.th's  taxation,  vas 
rated  at  8/.  After  passing  through  the  hands  of  Bnishford 
and  Turberrille  in  the  reign  of  Queen  EUzabeth,  it  shortly 
afler  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Aclands,  the  present 
holders.  The  lands  of  the  Frebendal  Manor  lie  in  the 
Parish  of  Poltimore,  and  consist  of  290a-  1b.  6p.  Hoopera 
pays  3/.  3*.  id. ;  the  Rectory  of  Wliimple  13s.  id. ;  and  the 
Kectory  of  Henaington,  in  Somersetshire,  13*.  id. 

3.  Carswell  or  Cbesswell.  This  Prebend  consisted  of 
about  141  acres  in  the  Parish  of  Kenn,  but  the  revenues  have 
passed  into  lay  hands.  To  the  Prebendary  is  doled  out  the 
trifling  yearly  sum  of  21.  13s,  id, 

4.  AsHCLiST.  This  Prebend  was  ahenated  to  Tor  Abbey 
by  Robert  Courtenay  in  1238,  and  formed  part  of  its 
possessions  until  the  suppression  of  the  monastery,  when  it 
was  valued  at  12/.  10s.  10|rf.  per  annum,  after  deducting  its 
yearly  payment  of  Gs,  3d.  to  the  Prebendary  of  Hayes.  The 
Crown  bestowed  the  Ashclist  Estate,  which  lay  in  the  Parish 
of  Broadclist,  on  Thomas  Godwjn,  who,  on  29th  of  August; 
1543,  was  licensed  by  Henry  VUI.,  in  consideration  of 
a  fine  of  3/.  175.  3(/.,  to  alienate  it  to  John  Petre  the 
younger,  Gent.,  of  Tor-Brian.  On  Ist  of  September,  1626, 
Sir  George  Petre,  Knt.,  was  empowered  by  King  Charles  I., 
in  consideration  of  a  fine  of  51.  6s.  8d.,  to  alienate  it  to  Sir 
Simon  Leach,  Knt.,  and  John  Vigures,  Gent.  The  royal 
letters  patent  were  duly  enrolled  in  the  Exchequer.  The 
property  afterwards  came  into  the  family  of  Evans  ;  and  in 
1768  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  the  grand- 
&ther  of  the  present  baronet  of  the  same  name. 

When  Weatcote  wrote,  soon  after  1630,  St.  Mary's  Chapel 
was  "ruinous."  A  few  years  later,  in  1639,  Bishop  Hall 
was  requested  to  assign  it  "  for  the  buryall  of  such  Prisoners 
as  shall  dye  in  the  Gaole."  And  the  justices  resolved  that 
"  Mrs.  Biglestone,  the  Lessee  of  the  Castle,  be  paid  out  of 
the  County  Stock  for  her  contentment,  such  sums  as  the 
Lord  Bishop  should  think  flt" 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  IL,  Bishop 
Lamplugh,  at  his  own  cost,  undertook  to  repair  and  beautify 
the  chapel ;  and  the  justices  voluntarily  tendered  some 
pecuniary  aid,  "  but  soe  that  tho  same  be  accepted  as  a  free 
gift,  and  noe  obligacion  for  the  future  for  the  like  benevolence." 
The  building  appears  to  have  been  used  for  prayers  during 
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the  periods  of  quarter  sessions,  until  the  rebuOdingof  the 
Shire  Hall,  by  the  "Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1773 
for  taking  down  the  Shire  Hall  of  the  County  of  Devon,  and 
for  rebuilding  a  new  Shire  Hall  in  a  more  commodious 
manner ; "  and  in  which  a  new  chapel  was  provided. 
Another  Act  of  Parliament  for  making  and  declaring  the 
gaol  for  the  County  of  Devon,  called  the  High  Gaol,  a  public 
and  common  gaol ;  and  for  discharging  Denys  Rolle  and 
John  Kolle,  Ksqrs.,  and  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns, 
from  the  ofiSce  of  keeper  of  the  said  gaol,  and  for  improving 
and  enlarging  the  same,  or  building  a  new  one,  and  also  for 
taking  down  the  chapel  in  the  Castle  of  £xeter,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  passed  27  Geo.  III.,  1787.  In  1792 
the  ancient  building  was  removed  :  there  is  an  engraving  of 
it  from  a  sketch  by  the  late  R.  S.  Vidal,  Esq.,  which  indicates 
no  architectural  beauty,  indeed,  all  its  later  reparations 
appear  to  have  been  most  unsightly. 

A  quantity  of  ancient  armour  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  chapel,  was  given  by  Lieutenant-General  Simcoe,  the 
commander  of  the  district,  to  John  Houlton,  Esq.,  of 
Farleigh  Castle,  Colonel  of  the  Wiltshire  Militia  ;  an  act  as 
ill-advised  as  it  was  illegal,  and  extremely  to  be  regretted 
by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  local 
vestiges  and  memorials  of  by-gone  times. 

Though  a  well-endowed  Chapel  within  a  Royal  Castle,  it 
would  be  an  error  to  suppc^e  that  it  was  exempt  from  the 
visitation  of  the  Ordinary,  as  the  old  prebendal  chapels  of 
our  sovereigns  were  at  Wolverhampton,  GnoushaJe,  in 
Leicestershire,  St.  Mary's  at  Stafford,  Penkridge,  Tetenhall, 
Bridgenorth,  St.  Mary's  at  Shrewsbury,  All  Sahits,  Derby, 
Bosham,  in  Sussex,  St  Martin's,  London,  and  Wimbume 
Minster  (Stapeldon's  Reg.  fol.  28) ;  and  subsequently  St. 
Geoi^'s,  at  Windsor.  That  our  bishops  did  exercise  their 
right  of  visitation  and  jurisdiction  here,  is  manifest  from 
their  registers  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  specify  the  one  so  publicly 
made  by  Bishop  Stapeldon,  on  19th  of  January,  1321,  of  ite 
neglected  condition: — "Memorandum  quod  six  die  Januarii 
MCCCXXL  Dominus  existens  personaliter  in  Castro  Civitatis 
Exon'  ingressus  est  in  capellam  ejusdem  Castri,  que  prehen- 
dalis  est,  assistentibus  sibi  Henrico  de  Walmesford,  tunc 
tenente  locum  Vice  Comitis  Devon,  Domino  Roberto  de 
Stokhay,  Milite,  Henrico  de  Bokerel,  et  aliis  in  multitudioe 
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copiosa,  et  vidit  eandem  capellam,  in  qua  Bingulis  diebuB 
celebrari  consueverant  Divina,  ruinosam  et  in  nonnullia 
partibus  ejusdem  discoopertam,  hostia  fracta,  et  quasi 
peoitus  sine  celebratione  Divinorum  desolatam :  dicebat 
quod  remedium  super  hoc,  quamciUus  commode  posset 
apponeret  oportumum."  Regiatre,  foi.  164.  We  may 
moDtion  also  Bishop  Lacys  Commission  on  !i6th  of  August, 
1438,  "ad  inquirendum  de  et  super  defectibus  in  Prebend^ 
de  Cutton,"  the  return  to  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  hia 


In  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal  we  gave  the  Genealogy 
of  the  Redvers  and  Courtenay  Families,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  History  of  the  Castle  of  Exeter  and  its  Pre- 
bendal  Chapel.  Many  of  the  distinguished  persons  named 
in  the  following  lists  will  there  be  found. 


PREBENDARIEIS  OF  HAYES. 

Thunua  de  Wiiiiiiiide«fa«n,  tnuulAted  from  the  Prebend  of  Aaheeljvt,  7  FebniMjr, 
1361,  "kd  prebeDdunde  U^bei  ultra  Ex'^m ;"  od  the  presentatloD  M  John,  Lord  de 
Coartenay. 

Robert  de  Littlebuij,  sdniitted  i  June,  1278.  Patron,  Hngh  de  Coartenay.  This 
PnbendaiT  !•  mentioDed  in  Pope  NtehoW  t&xatinn,  1288-1291. 

WilluundeStreletiacceededoaSD  Jons,  1309.  Pabon,  L*dy  AlUnon  de  Conrteiuiy. 
He  died  oa  U  Febniaiy,  1313. 

Johti  de  Skodamer  appeanto  have  been  inMitnted  5  March,  1313,  oDtheprewDtatiai 
of  tbe  nine  covntew  (SUpeldon's  Register,  folio  70),  yet  we  find  in  the  next  folio  tliat 

Walter  de  WeremiDater  me  instituted  6  April,  1313,  on  the  presentation  of  the  laat 
Patroneea. 

Robert  de  Sambonma    ...    an  whow  death 

Patrick  Wode  followed,  21  June,  1382.     Patron,  Edward  Conrtenay,  Earl  of  Deron. 

Riehard  Battelkys,  IG  Haivfa,  I39i-6.    Patron,  King  Richard  II, 

Hicholaa  Bnbbewith,  16  June,  1396  ;  he  waaanerwarda  Bishop  of  London,  and  than 
of  Sanun.  Ptttron,  Kino;  Richard  II.  On  Bubbewitb'a  t««gnatioa,  Richard  Conrtenay, 
LUB.,  eldeit  aon  of  Sir  Philip  Coartaw',  Knt.,  of  Powderham,  by  Hargarat  Wake, 
BQCceeded,  on  3  Jnly,  1403.  Fatoon,  Edward  Conrtenay,  Eari  irf  Daron.  On  liia 
reaigoatioD  for  the  bee  of  Norwich,  Iboma*  Henderman  aneceeded,  3  September, 
1413.  Patron  aa  before.  He  becMoe  ChaneeUor  of  Exel«r,  and  ezchanzed  lua 
Prebend  for  the  Rectory  of  Crukeni,  with  Walter  Collys,  IS  December,  U27.  Patron, 
Ue  viae  King  Henry  VI.  He  died  Praeentor  of  Exeter,  and  on  his  deaOi  Thomas 
Hannyng  waa  Inilitaled  22  Hay,  U£7.    Patron,  Thomas  Conrtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 

John  Symons    ....    died  30  May,  1497,  buried  at  Stokunteignhead. 

John  Bhese,  or  Rise,  Treasurer  of  Exeter  ;  he  died  9  May,  1£31.  Hoker,  hia 
grandson,  aaya  he  waa  abont  90  yearn  of  age. 

John  Stcpbytia,  Institnted  22  Hay,  163),  on  the  presentation  of  "  The  Noble  Henry 
Conrtenay,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord  ot  Okebampton  and  Plymton,  Eari  of  Devon, 
and  Marqoia  of  Exeter."  We  are  not  to  oonfonnd  thu  John  Staphyna  with  the  Canon 
of  Exetar  Cathednlof  the  tame  name,  Reelor  of  Doddisootnbealaigb,  who  died  31  Harcb, 
1560,  and  waa  buried  in  the  chaaoel  then.  Thit  Prebendary  <rf  Hayes  mnit  hare  liTed 
to  a  great  age,  for  in  BidMp  Woolton'a  Regiater,  f olio  49,  we  find  thatonlTDeeenbar, 
1691,  QAeen  Elisabeth  presented  Waller  Herte,  A.B.,  "ad  prebendam  de  Hayes  Joxt* 
pontem  Exon'  in  Castro  Eion'  ah  antiquo  fundatam,"  void  by  Ills  dsUh  ti  John 
Sterena,  the  laat  incnmbent — nomen  tine  re.  /  ~  i 
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HeniT  de  Ehm,  sdmittad  20  December,  1260,  "  ti  prebendun  Cspelle  CMtri  Eioa' 
de  Culeton  vacuilem,  ltd  pceaeut^tianem  Johumii  de  Curtena;  veri  pMroni."  He  wM 
indaeted  5  April,  12fil ,  Broneecombe's  RegisMr,  foUoB  ISth  uid  1  jih,  oecnn  in  Pope 
NicholaH'  tuatian. 

John  Moriz  ....  on  whose  death  Walter  de  Clapton,  Reator  of  Kenn, 
ina^tuted  29  Jul;,  1322,  "  ad  pteMotatiDiiem  Damini  HugoDie  de  Courtenay,*'  Bishop 
GnndiaHm,  on  21  August,  1 326,  licensed  the  celebntjon  of  divine  serrice  *■  in  capellit 
DUmeni  sui  de  Calton  infn  parochiani  de  Poltfmoie,"  in  favour  of  this  Prebendary. 
Beg.  vol  2,  folio  69.     We  believe  the  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Bi^tist. 

Thomas  de  Coartenaj',  second  son  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  DevoD,  b;  Margaret  de  Bohun, 
admitted  30  November,  1346,  on  ^e  preBentatUin  of  his  father,  Hugh  de  CourteDay, 
Earl  of  Devon  aod  Lord  of  OkehamptOQ.  Grandiaa.  Reg.  ToL  3,  folio  S9.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Angna^uian  Church,  London. 

Robert  de  Paston  succeeded  "ad  prebendam  de  Catton  vacaatem,"  11  December, 
1318.     Patron,  the  game. 

Otho  de  Nortbwode,  archdeaoon  of  Exeter,  fallowed,  9  Ma;,  1 350.  The  lame  Patron. 

Philip  de  Conrlenay,  a  relative  of  the  above-mentioned  Thomaa,  was  admitted  on 
13  November,  1360,"  ad  prebendam  vacaotem."     The  same  Patron. 

Robert  Vaggeecombe  succeeded,  2  October,  1366.  The  same  Patron.  On  his 
tesigDatioD  mUiam  Bermyncham  was  admitted;  un  whoae  death  Robert  Vsegescombe 
was  re-appointed  on  30  April,  1382,  but  dying  shortly  after  his  second  inductiDn. 


Thomas' Kerdyngton  ....  on  whose  resignaljon  John  Radeclyff  was  admitted  on 
16  May,  UOO.  Patron,  Edward  Coortenity,  Earl  of  Devon.  This  Prebendary  exchanged 
for  Clare,  the  secood  Portion  ia  the  Church  of  Tiverton,  with  Walter  Robert,  who  waa 
admitted  on  2  August,  1406.     Patron  of  both  preferments,  the  aforesaid  Earl. 

Thomas  de  Kerdj'ngton  wsa  reappointed  on  11  February,  1407-8.    The  same  Patron. 

Kcbard  Donscombe,  or  Dnnacombe,  admitted  1  Augntt,  1419,  on  Kerdyngton's 
death.     The  same  Patron.    Dunscombe  died  7  June,  1421. 

Richard  AldryngloD,  a  Canon  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  was  admitted  on  14  June,  1421. 
On  the  preceding  day  it  had  been  found  by  inquiutioD,  that  Hugh  Courtenay,  Eari  of 
Devon,  was  the  tme  Patron,  jure  heredilario^that  this  Prebend  paid  6i.  Sd.  yearly  at 
Michaelmas,  to  the  Prebendary  of  Hayes — that  CuttoQ  was  taxed  at  61.  1  it.  id.  per 
annum,  and  that  Richard  Aldryngton  was  70  years  of  age  and  more.  Inquisition  in 
Ucy's  Rt^ister,  vol.  2,  folio  34  b. 

Robert  Felton  ....  on  whose  death  Richard  Beanchatap,  afterwards  Bidiop 
of  Salishoiy,  was  admitted  on  25  August,  1438.  Patron,  Thomas  Conrtenay,  Earl 
of  Devon. 

Thomas  Bekyngton,  LL.D.,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  sod  Wdl^  admitted  18 
December,  U41.  The  same  Patron.  On  Bekyngton's  resignation  Jiriin  de  la  Here 
■ncceeded,  31  Oetidter,  1443.    The  same  Patron. 

Ged^Motte,  a  C^on  of  Exeter  followed  on  24  April,  144S.    The  same  Patton. 

Thomas  Copeland  waa  admitted  2G  April,  14£0,  on  Motla'a  redgnation.  The  tame 
Patron. 

Thomaa  Copleaton,  a  Canon  of  Eieler,  admitted  1  July,  1460,  on  the  death  of  Thomaa 
Copeland.    Patron,  Thomas  Courtenay,  the  second  of  that  name,  Earl  of  Devon. 

John  Fulford,  afterwards  sucoenvely  Archdeacon  of  TobKO,  Cornwall,  and  Exeter, 
on  whose  resignatian  Thomas  Gilbert,  D.C.L.,  was  admitted  8  Febnurf,  1494-5. 
Patron,  Edward  Courtenay,  the  second  of  that  name.  Ear!  of  Devon.  Amadel'a 
Register,  tblio  9. 

Thomas  Harryes  succeeded,  10  September,  1503,  on  the  death  of  Gilbert.  The  same 
Patron.  Horryes  was  ArchdcAoon  of  Cornwall  and  Treasurer  of  Wells,  and  died 
Precoitor  of  Exeter  late  in  1511. 

JobnSkelton  ....  on  whose  death  John  Tonker,  admitted  S7  December, 
1539.  Patron,  Uenr^  Courtenay,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  K.G.  This  Prebendary  was 
living  irtlBD  the  laxBbon  was  nude  in  1635,  his  Prebend  was  then  valned  at  81.  a  year. 
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Jobn  BlackatOD,  &  C^non  of  Exeter  Cathednl,  collkled  bj  Biihop  TorberTiUe,  per 
hpaoio,  OD  24  May,  1556.  On  bU  depriTaticiD,  Rioh>rd  TrennyDe,  D.D.  (ft  jounger 
aoD  of  Thomaa  Treau,yae,  of  Collkcombe,  by  FbHippa,  daughter  of  RogeT  Qrennle,  of 
Stow  in  CDrnwall),  Tresiurer  of  Exeter  Cklhedral,  «M  admitted  21  Februuy,  1560-1, 
oa  the  preaeiitMioD  of  ReginAlil  Mohun,  John  Trelawney,  Peter  CotirtaDayfJobDVyTuu], 
and  John  Kllligrew,  u  Truileea  of  Aleuadec  Anmdd.  TremAyiie'a  will  wu  proved 
16  December,  1594. 

I  37  Jaonary,  1564-5.     Pfttron,  Nicholu 

John  Bradford,  Jan.,  iiutitnled  S  Oetober,  1619,  bj  nraany  of  th«  preceding 
Prebendary.     Patron,  King  James  I. 

Thoma*  Atwill  .  ...  on  whose  death  Humphry  Sanndera,  M.A^  vu  admitted 
19  January,  1GS4-S.     PatrOD,  John  Acland,  Esq. 

John  Procter  was  admitted  10  February,  1662-3,  on  Uie  deprivation  oT  Saunders. 
Patron,  Margaret  Aeland,  widow,  of  Killerton. 

Bemard  GaUrd  waa  admitted  on  6  May,  1671,  an  the  death  of  Procter.  Patron 
Lady  Margaret  Aeland,  widoir,  of  Killerton.  This  Prebendary  died  At  hie  iUctorj 
at  PolLiiDore,  and  was  buried  in  the  pariah  church,  23  NovemlxT,  1 693. 

Thomas  Bate  ancceedsd,  on  21  Angnat,  1694.  Patron,  Sir  Hugh  Aeland,  BarL,  of 
Killerton.  On  his  resignation  Thomas  Adand,  U.A.,  admitted  25  September,  1703. 
Patron,  as  before. 

Edward  Reeks  followed  on  2  October,  1735,  on  Mr.  Acland's  death.  FatroQ!!,  Sir 
Thomas  Aeland,  Bart,  of  Killerton,  Rev.  Thomas  Troyte,  and  Dame  Cicely  Aeland, 
aiia*  Troyte,  bis  wife. 

George  Dntke  wai  admitted  on  15  Jnne,  174B,  on  Reeks*  death.  Patrons  as  in  tin 
weceding  presentation,  only  the  first  ia  called  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Aeland,  Bart,  of 
Collomb  John. 

John  I^tman,  admitted  20  July,  17S2,  on  the  death  of  Drake.  Patron,  Sir  Thomaa 
Dyke  Adand,  Bart.    Mr.  Pitman  died  2  Februry,  17GB,  aged  GO. 

John  Achuid  succeeded  ID  Jane,  1768.  Same  Patron.  Ur.  Adand  was  buried  at 
Broadeliat,  le  Anguat,  1795. 

John  Pitman,  jun.,  admitted  3G  Norember,  1795.  Patrons,  Sir  Thomaa  Dyke  Adand, 
Bart,  an  infant,  with  the  consent  of  Hugh  Adand,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  Sir  Fraud<  Boiler, 
Bart,  and  John  Rolle,  his  trustees. 

Franda  Huyihe,  M.A.,  inatilnled  4  July,  1S31,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitman,  wbieh 
happened  on  2S  December,  1330,  aged  SI.     Palnia,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Adand,  BarL 

William  Barker,  M.A.,waaadmitted  27  February,  1840,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hnyshe, 
on  28  Anguat,  1839,  aged  71.    Patron  the  same. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Leslie  Coortenay,  M.A.,  fourth  son  of  William  Courtenay,  second 
Earl  of  DeTon,  was  admitted  17  Jane,  1642,  on  Mr.  Barker's  deatb,  which  happened  on 
31  March,  1841.     Patron  the  wme. 

Peter  Leopold  Dyke  Aeland,  M.A,  instituted  30  December,  1845,  on  Ur.  Conrtenay's 
rengnatioD,  22  August,  1845.    The  same  Patron,  his  father. 

PREBENDABI&S  OF  CABSWELL. 

Philip  da  Dutton  ooenrs  in  Pope  Nieholai'  taxation. 

'William  Strete  held  the  Preferment  about  a  mooOi,  together  with  Hayes,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  month  ceded  the  Preferment  Patron,  I^y  Alianont  de  Coortenay. 
Henry  de  Soler,  afterwards  Rector  of  Xenn,  wu  then  admitted  on  IB  July,  1809. 
Patron,  the  same  lady. 

Robert  de  Brandone  tneoeeded  26  April,  1 312.    Patron  the  same  lady. 

John  Aleyn  ....  on  whoee  remgnatian  John  Sonthdon,  1  Not.  1376.  Patron 
Hugh  Conrtenay,  Earl  of  DcTon. 

Richard  Danyell  ....  on  whom  reeignation  Robert  Qood  was  institnted, 
16  July,  1414.    Paln»,  Edward  Coortenay,  Eari  of  Devon. 

JdmCole  ....  on  whose  death  John  Seger  succeeded,  15  April,  1457.  Patron, 
Thomaa  Conrtemy,  EmI  of  Devon.  CiOOqIc 
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of  George,  Duke  of  Clannce,  Earl  of  Sanun,  Lord  of  Kichmani],  and  Great  CI 
of  EngUnd. 

Peter  Conrteiuj,  aftenrardi  Bighop  of  Exeter  and  Wincheater,  on  whose  divth  Joha 
Courtenay,  described  u  "  Senior."  We  apprehend  th&t  be  was  the  fonrth  eon  of  Sr 
William  Courtena]',  Kot.,  the  lecoDd  poeaesBor  of  that  naniB  of  Powderfaani,  but  perfaapa 
of  the  Holland  Branch.  He  sacceeded  on  2  March,  H92-3,  on  (he  preaenCatiou  of  Edward 
Courlonay,  the  aecoiid  Earl  of  that  muna,  Earl  of  Devon. 

John  Pampjrtig  wm  adndtlad  on  3  Aognat,  H9S,  to  dw  Tacant  Pnbend.  PalioD 
nt  mpra. 

John  Walrond,on  Pampyns'a  death,  ancoeeded  od  13  December,  1512,  on  the  preaeo- 
talion  of  the  most  noble  Lady  Catherine,  Conntesa  of  Devon.  He  was  prob^l]'  the 
aecmd  eon  of  Hamphrf  Walrond,  of  Bradfield,  by  Eleanor,  daughter  Henrjr  Ogaa,  £aq. 

DsTid  Henaley,  Rector  of  Kenn,  was  admitted  on  34  September,  1S66,  on  the  death 
ofthelast  loonmbent.  Patron,  GeofTry  Tothill,  Gent  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  10th  Jmie, 
1564,  had  granted  to  William  and  John  Killigrew,  brotheia,  the  Advawsan  and 
Patronage  of  Carswell,  which  they  sold  the  next  day  to  William  Floyer  and  GeoETry 
TothilL     Mr.  Heniley  died  on  3  Sept.,  and  was  butied  at  Kenn  on  7  September,  157i<. 

Geofliry  GiUjdb,  "a  Layman,"  was  admittsd  on  19  January,  1S73.  Patron,  as  the 
last  On  hie  death,  Thomas  Barrett,  Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  was  collated  by  his  lather- 
in-law.  Bishop  Woolton,  on  28  May,  1584.     Register,  folio  17.    On  his  rewgnation 

John  Bridgemaa  was  admitted  20  February,  1603.    Patron,  Gasper  Bridgeman. 

George  Bridgeman  sacoeeded  on  John's  re^gnation,  2E  July,  1G13.  Patron  as 
the  last.    He  was  afterwards  Biahop  of  Chester. 

Thomas  Baker,  coUated  by  Bishop  Valentine  Carey,  per  lapsum,  on  6  October,  1G34, 
On  his  death,  John  Snell,  Bfterwarda  Canon  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  10  January,  1660-1, 
OD  the  presentation  of  Hugh  Potter,  Eeq.,  and  George  Potter,  Merchant.  On  Saell's 
death,  which  happened  16  April,  1679,  GeOTgs  Soelt,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Totnee, 
was  instituted  10  August,  1679,  on  the  presentation  of  bis  brotha-,  John  Snell,  of 
Exeter,  Merchant. 

Thomas  Snell  ....  on  whoae  death  Thomas  Snell,  jnn.,  on  25  March,  1718. 
Patron,  John  Snell,  Clerk. 

Chieheater  Tomkuis,  23  April,  175S.  Patrong,  Sir  John  Colleton,  Bart,  Wenman 
Nutt,  of  LondiHi,  and  Mary  his  wife,  and  Qerbnde  Snell,  of  Exeter. 

John  Vmadmitted  5  May,  17H1.  Patrons,  Wenman  Nut^  Esq.  Mid  Haiy  bis  wiJe, 
Oertnide  SneQ,  spinster,  and  Louisa  CoUelon,  spinster. 

Jonas  Dennis,  B.C.L.,  admitted  29  July,  1799.  Patrons,  Wenman  Nntt,  Esq.  and 
Mary  his  wife.   He  held  this  single  preferment  until  his  death,  on  6  December,  1846. 

William  Ludlow,  institnted  S  April,  1S47,  on  Dennis's  death.  Patrons,  Edward 
Elrskine  Tustin,  and  Frederick  Piatt  Bariow,  Esqn.,  on  the  death  of  Geoenl  Richard 
Dickinaan.on  5  December,  1846. 

PREBENDARIES  OF  ASHCLIST. 

In  the  Episoopal  Register  of  the  See  of  Exeter,  two  institaliotu  onl;  to  this  Prebend 
are  noticed,  atier  ita  appropriation  to  the  Abbej'  i^  Tor,  viz. — 

Thomaa  de  Wimundeham    .... 

On  bis  resignation  William  Stanfer  was  admitted  by  Bishop  Bronesoombe,  7  Fehruaiy, 
1361,  oadiepnaeutationof  JfAnLordCanrlaiay.    Broneacombe'a  Rej^stw,  folio  166. 
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®rigfnal  Socuntnts. 

Ths  following  correapondencB  between  Bishop  GrandiBSon  and  tlie 
Gourteaaj  family.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  eentury,  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  rflgisten  of  the  See  of  Exeter,  b;  mj  friends  Dr.  Oliver 
and  Vt.  Pitman  Jonea,  of  Exeter,  to  whose  diligent  reaearches  among  the 
diocoBan  and  nmnii^pal  reoords  ttus  Journal  has  already  been  indebted  for 
original  docnmenta  <»  conBiderable  interest. 

1  am  pereonallj  under  great  obligation  to  thote  gentlemen  for  their 
kindness  in  having  made  me,  for  many  years,  a  participator  in  the  resnlts  of 
their  unremitted  labours  ia  the  field  of  historical  antiquity.  If  I  have  been 
able  at  any  time  to  invite  the  attention  and  to  gratify  the  curioaity  of  the 
Uembers  of  the  Society  by  laying  before  them  a  few  selections  from  the 
numerous  eitraots  with  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  supplied  me, 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to  them,  and  not  to  myielf,  that  the 
merit  jnttly  belongs. 

The  letters  are  printed  from  copies  before  me  without  any  attempt 
on  my  part  to  eiercise  critical  powers  of  emendation,  or  to  clear  up  the 
few  obscuritiea  which  will  perhaps  present  tbemsetvea  to  the  reader.  I 
rather  think  that,  if  a  translation  were  to  accompany  the  letters,  there  are 
readers  who  would  not  look  upon  it  as  an  imputation  on  their  knowledge 
oe  sagacity.  The  early  French  baa  not  many  students  in  thiscountry,  even 
where  a  knowledge  of  it  uigbt  be  expected ;  and  it  may  be  staled  confidently 
that  there  have  been  not  a  few  eminent  lawyers  of  my  time,  to  whom  the 
earlier  Year  Books  of  the  law  have  been  sealed  volumes.  I  have,  however, 
conformed  to  the  usnal  practice,  and  left  the  reader  to  be  his  own 
interpreter. 

EDWABD  SUIRKR 


I.  Letter  from  the  Bishop  to  Lord  Hugo  de  Courtenay  Earl  of  Devon, 
congratulating  him  on  his  eofe  r«tum  home  in  a  storm  from  a  visit  to  the 
Bishop : — 

Grandision's  Regbt.     Vol.  I.  fol.  54. 

"  Salutz  come  a  aoun  filx  one  la  beneeoun  de  dienz  e  la  noatre.  Treehere 
Sire,  nons  sumus  molt  liee  de  queer  que  dieux  vous  aad  aauve  en  la  tempeste 
de  bier  et  le  prioma  que  il  vous  uuve  a  garde  U>oz  jours  en  aauvete.  Et 
■achel,  ure,  que  ceo  estoyt  molt  contra  nostre  volunte  que  vous  partistes  de 
nostra  houstJeL*  Parqooi,  Sire,  honest  decverer  tons  jours  aprea  boncoasatl. 
Sire,  tntes  lee  folts  que  none  pouroms  rien  oyr  tocbaont  vox  honeure,  nous  le 
vooB  escriveroma,  si  vous  prioms  que  voas  le  facet  a  noue  quant  vous  pourex 
bonement.     Sire,  noatre  leignonr  vous  eit  en  sa  garde." 
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II.  Letter  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Earl,  urgently  requesting  a  low  of 
2001.,  and  an  answer  b;  bearer. 

OnndisBon's  Reg.     Tol.  I.  folio  63. 

"  Salutis  et  treches  amjBtez  oue  la  beniaeoon  de  dieu  et  la  nostre.  Purceo 
Sire  que  nous  aroma  a  fure  baaUvement  uoe  grandezjme  pue  dargent  a  la 
court  per  la  resoun  de  nostre  eglise  d'Eicestre  que  eatoit  par  nostre  prede- 
ceisour  si  grondement  oblige,  et  tot  lejde  qui  noua  eat  fet  ne  suffit  tuje 
sauoz  eide  de  bona  amjs  a  la  miete  de  la  aome  noua  deToms,  illocqnee  vans 
prioms  si  cherment.  Sire,  come  noua  poonia  que  voua  nous  voillex  a  prestre 
tanoqe  nn  an  C  C  Li  deaterling  par  tiele  seurte  come  vous  voles  ordeiner 
si  que  parmy  vostre  eide.  Sire,  et  de  autres  bona  amjB  nous  puiasoma  eatre 
delirerea  de  la  dette  avantdite.  Et  si  vous  ptest,  Sire,  noua  voillez  eacrire 
par  la  porteur  de  cestes  quoy  tous  plest  faire  de  ceate  noatre  priere.  Sire, 
nostre  seigneur  toub  eit  en  sa  garde.  Escript  a  nostre  manoir  de 
Chuddelegh  la  xiiiii  jour  de  Jeneuer." 

III.  Reply  of  the  Earl  to  the  Bishop,  declining  to  make  any  advance, 
for  family  reasons.  Ue  also  mentions  a  debt  of  the  Bishop's  predecessor, 
James  Berkley,  and  alludes  to  the  large  contributions  already  levied  by 
Orandisson  un  his  clergy,  and  (as  it  should  seem)  his  neglect  of  episcopal 

"  A  soon  treshonurable  seigneur  et  piere  en  Dieu  tuttes  honurs  et  tuttea 
reverences.  Purceo  Sire  que  vous  nous  prieta  par  voox  leteres  que  noua  vous 
dussoma  aprester  une  certeyne  summe  dargent,  voilletz  aavoir,  Sire,  que  nous 
avompa  taunt  mys  a  maryer  nostre  fiUe  et  de  acquiter  le  testament  nostre 
chere  miere,  que  dieuz  assoille,  que  nous  ne  pooms  vostre  priere  faire  a  cesle 
rietE  douot  il  nous  poise.  Et  daltreparte  vostre  predecessour  levesque 
James  nous  est  tenu  en  une  summe  dargent  et  nous  ne  poems  paa  avenjrr  s! 
noua  ne  pledoma  ove  lea  executors.  Sire,  vos  clerka  dyunt  parmy  vostre 
eveschee  que  vous  avyeta  fait  une  graunde  quillete  dentre  eux  la  qnele  chose 
ne  fust  unkes  fait  par  nul  eveaque  avaunt  ces  heures,  et  entent  le  people  que 
reus  avetx  graunt  aver.  Et  bon  est,  Sire,  de  comeucer  a  vivre  du  vostre  et 
meynementz  et  faire  droyture  et  grace  a  riches  et  a  poverea.  Et,  Sire, 
satchetz  que  evesque  ne  doyt  mye  eatre  sjnguler  mes  sovent  soy  doit 
monstrer  pour  counforter  les  almes  del  people  et  touz  doit  escuter  et  ne 
mye  trop  legerement  crere,  qar  bon  juge  deit  tost  conceyure  et  tart  doner 
juggement  pur  amys  aver.     Sire,  le  Seynt  Esprite  vous  sanve  et  gard." 

IV.  Replyby  the  Bishop  to  the  last  letter,  in  whicbhejastifieB  the  request 
in  bis  first  letter  ;  denies  the  imputations  upon  himself ;  and  hints  that  the 
laity  are  not  qualified  to  lecture  spiritual  persons. 

Orandiason's  Reg.     Tol.  I.  fol.  63  b. 

Salui  ove  la  beniacoun  de  Dieu  et  la  nostre  ove  aprise  de  piere  et  amour 
de  mere.  Nous  avoms,  Sire,  resceu  vos  leteres  par  les  queles  nous  avoms 
bien  entendu  solom  nostre  petit  sen  vosti-e  graunt  sen,  et  endroit.  Sire,  du 
maiiage  vostre  fiUe  et  daquiter  le  testament  vostre  mere  molt  sumes  liee 
de  queer  de  si  parfites  oeures,  par  quoy.  Sire,  noua  vous  tenoms  quant 
a  noua  vostre  pier  estro  excuse  de  habundaunte  filiole  charity  cy  et  devant 
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Dieu.  Des  antra  choaes  que  tdus  noua  escryrez  poorceo,  Sire,  que  vous 
eatea  BAge  coment  qua  \y  sage  dejre  double  coasail  de  respouudra  a  tieuz 
il  noua  seinble  que  uoua  devomH  tenir  le  dero;a  quant  aore.  En  drojt  de 
ceo  que  noat  clers,  ou  len  voi  par  aventura  come  mes  qydoms,  djeut  que 
nouB  AToms  fet  une  graunde  quillete  entre  eauz  quele  chose  nuf  eveeque  ne 
fist  avant  ces  horea  douute  le  people  qyde,  come  tous  ditee,  que  nous 
ATomB  grand  aver,  noug  nous  enmerrejlomB  de  Totre  graunt  Barer  qar  qej 
que  len  die  Terite  ne  Be  muBte  mje.  Et  voua.  Sire,  ai  voua  pleat  poei  Baver  et 
tot  le  people  siet  que  imqes  nul  evesque  avant  noua  ne  trova  cea  oveacheQ 
ai  deatrute  de  tot^  para  na  ai  endette  come  doub  avoma  ore  fet,  dieu  aet 
Sana  noatre  peehe.  Et  ne  pour  qoant  coment  que  noua  par  grand  damage 
et  travajl  du  coipa  avoma  ameuuae  marvejlouaement  par  lejde  dob^ 
bone  dame  cele  summe  loialment  totte  la  quillete  ne  ae  esteut  ala  meiata 
do  remenant.  Et  ne  pour  quant  Sirs  Deu  et  reson  volent  et  comauudent 
que  leB  bona  fix  Bolunlour  power  eydent  tour  pera  et  mere  a  meater,  coment 
que  lea  denaturela  ne  la  font  mje  e  lea  altrea  poj  oument,  mes  ceo  ne 
dyoma  mye  par  noua,  qar  noua  ne  entreriveroms  mie  ne  entre  notre 
boche  ne  entera  mes  de  nostre  plus  isBera.  Et  ne  poor  quant  a  ceste 
charge  fumes  apelle  come  Aaron  et  ne  le  ravymea  mye  come  lea  fia  Chore. 
Quant  a  cele  summe.  Sire,  que  voub  apreataateB  a  notre  predeceaaeur, 
levesque  James,  que  Dieuz  aaBoille,  pour  ouere  de  charite,  ail  ne  voua  paie 
en  denera  en  ceat  aecle,  voua  eaperaz,  come  doub  quidoms,  de  troter  le 
tresBor  par  aea  prierea  en  eel.  De  rechef  de  ceo  que  votre  savoyr  det  a 
DOBtre  folioi  que  bon  eat  de  comencer  vivere  du  noatre  et  menement,  noatre 
court  Ben  ne  lentent  mye  cterement.  Si  toub  par  aventure  ne  noua  aur- 
mettei  que  noua  avomB  avant  ces  houra  veaqy  dautruj  ou  en  menducant 
ou  emblaunt  de  quelea  manerea  de  riure  nous  quidoma  al  eide  de  Diea 
que  nouB  noua  puiasoma  dovant  Dieu  e  le  mounde  quyter  e  toui  nous 
auocostres.  Quant  ameuement  vivere  a  leyde  de  Dieu  noetre  pourvejour, 
qui  donne  a  mineuB  lour  viande  e  as  poucjrna  de  corbjna '  a  ly  cnand, 
noua  esperons  qui  il  ne  faudra  mie  a  soun  aervent,  qar  come  il  noua 
promiat  cely  que  ad  done  le  corps  e  lalme,  il  dora  vesture  et  viaunde  e  plus 
ne  desiroma  noua  mye  ove  sa  grace  en  cest  mounde.  Dautre  part  voatra 
deacrccioun  dit  que  noua  duasoms  faire  droyture  e  grace  a  riches  et  pourea, 
de  quel  consail  nous  vous  mercioma  de  queer  e  esperooms  par  la  grace  de 
noatre  creatour  et  governour  que  aolom  nostre  petit  poaer  e  savoir  lavons 
fait  et  par  aeyde  toioura  le  feroms  de  meius  en  meius.  E  de  voua  bonea 
apriacB  et  vous  jugemena  en  la  fyn  de  votre  lettre  coment  que  lea  fiz  de 
Diea  ne  de  seynle  egliae  ne  deivont  ne  ne  poont  aprendra  ne  juger  lour 
mestres  ne  lour  peres  espiritualz,  noua  toub  mercioma  et  pardonoms.  Et 
qnant  a  la  aingulerete  que  vous  noua  surmettes,  dioms  que  pleysse  a  Dieu 
e  a  la  virge  aingulere  que  nous  seyoms  en  bien  singuler  et  single  et  ne  mye 
double,  come  ly  aecleaagcs.  Quant  aux  demonstrer  soveot  pour  conforter 
lea  almcB,  pleae  a  Dieu  que  aa  voluute  et  ne  mie  nous  possams  a  eaux 
demonstrer.  Quant  a  tous  escoter  aacliez  Sire  que  il  nous  faudrayount 
onres  et  orayles,  et  oe  par  quant  Jetro  dit  a  Moysea  que  il  se  gasteroyt  en 
ai  aanz  resony  aly  dona  autre  cousal,  qui  est  esprovez  ]>ar  noa  seyns  peres 
en  Dieu.  De  crera  de  leger  et  tost  conceyure  et  tard  jugement  doner  par 
avis  aver  le  mestra  qui  nous  aprent  et  do  noua  si  de  leger  mal  creit  et 
toat  coaccyt,  quelle  cloae  il  ne  aeit  ne  ne  vejrt  et  aani  avys  aver,  a  tort 
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noiu  Toet  jngger,  pour  msB  dereroyt  de  son  sojl  le  trea'  en  gitier  etpria  de 
laatri  buchete  oater.  Ceatea  choaes  dioma  pour  notre  fitz  si  bon  afljt 
apreadre,  et  si  autre  si  a  reprendre,  q&r  coment  que  noua  oeyoma  en 
«ge  plus  tendre,  nous  saToms  sil  covent  de  tus  noa  fatee  raiion  rendra. 
El  Toillez,  Sire,  entendre  que  noua  avoma  ei  longement  ales  escoles  de 
clers  et  de  prelate  aprea  notre  Ibscon  rendre,  que  nous  ne  devoma  de  celea 
scienceis  ea  autre  eacole  licenaes  prendre.  Far  que  tos.  Sire,  noua  devei 
pardoaner  si  prelat  ne  vuyse  a  teacole  de  chiraler,  qar  Seint  Foul  dit  qe 
"epiritnatia  omnia  jadicat  et  a  nemine  judicatur."'  Le  aen  dit  aeint 
espirit  garde  rotre  saver  et  votre  aver.  Escript  a  notre  mautur  de  Chud- 
dcJegh  le  vendredi  aprea  lo  converaioua  de  Seiat  Foul,  Ian  do  notre  aacre 
Becoande.     [Januarj  1329.] 

V.  Letter  of  the  Biahop  to  the  Lady  de  Courteoa;,  the  Countess  of  Devon, 
relating  what  had  paaaed  between  the  Earl  and  himself,  and  cotnphuning 
of  the  diareapectful  language  of  the  Barl. 

Grandisson'a.  Tol.  L  Reg.  foL  64. 

Salus  come  a  notre  quor  de  meme  ore  la  beniscun  de  Dieu  et  la  nostra. 
Sachez,  treachere  choaine,  que  nou  priamea  lautre  jour  notre  cher  Ge  votre 
seigneur  pour  asaier  aa  bone  volunte  vers  noua  de  une  priere  quale  nous 
qydoms  que  tous  bien  savez.  Et  il  nous  reapondy  en  seyeicuaant.  Ore 
quant  a  cele  beao^ne  de  quele  eicuaacioui  nous  fumes  et  sumes  bien 
pajfo,  mes  pourceo  que  il  noua  escripe  autres  resouna  aolon  sa  aegnu  rele 
volunte,  noua  \j  reapondoma  derechef,  qar  il  nous  povse  molt  que  coment 
que  il  sejt  aage,  il  sq  tent  mejmea  trop  aage  et  autres  trop  fous,  quele 
chose  Doat  paa  signe  de  asuer,  qar  lea  d;t  en  Frauuce  que  nul  neat  fol 
que  ne  qde  estre  sage.  Et  uous  esperons,  cber  choeioe,  par  la  grace  de 
Dieu  et  leyde  aa  booe  Mere,  que  noua  ne  fumea  mye  si  a  reprendre  ne 
apreadre  come  il  nous  fet  entendre.  Bt  coment  que  nous  poy  savoms  et 
valoms,  noua  aumea  ne  pourquant  preatre  et  eveaqz  et  aoun  per  en  Diea 
ea  vie  et  mort.  Hes  ne  pourquant  aachez  de  voin  que  noua  aa  sumea 
pourceo  ran  mal  paye  ne  mien  de  quoer,  quar  nous  entendoma  que  il  le  fit 
pour  biea,  coment  que  nul  oe  droyt  deleger  crere  ne  dire  mal  de  eresqs 
pour  le  peril  que  ent  vient  al  alme  centre  Dieu  qui  ministre  il  eat,  qar  nu) 
ne  doyt  fere  autre  peoche  le  seon.  Chore  cosine  le  seynt  esprit  toub 
garde. 
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Haroh  3, 1854. 
WiLUAU  H.  Blaauit,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Choir. 

Ur,  Tateb  road  a  ootice,  by  Dr.  C.  Leem&ns,  of  axe-heada,  wedges  and 
other  ancient  implementB  of  stone,  discovered  in  Java  and  Borneo,  and 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Le;den,  of  which  Dr.  Leemans  is  the  Curator.' 
Mr.  Yates  invited  attention  to  the  remarkable  series  of  the  stone  weapons 
and  implements  of  Scandinaria,  presented  by  the  King  of  Denmark  to  Mr. 
0.  Roach  Smith,  who  bad  kindlj  sent  them  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Inatitate. 

Ur,  MoKSA5  obBerred,  that  the  comparison  of  such  Testiges  of  the  rudest 
conditions  of  societj  in  various  and  remote  quarters  of  the  globe  presents  a 
subject  of  verj  interesting  enquiry.  He  bad  been  struck  with  the  similarity 
to  forms  familiar  to  European  antiquaries  on  examining  the  atone  reliques 
which  he  bad  obtained  from  North  America,  exhibited  at  the  Meeting  in 
June  laat,*  Amongst  these  he  noticed  one  which  appeared  analogous  to 
some  of  the  atono  objects  described  by  Dr.  Leemans  ;  it  bad  been  described 
as  a  skinning  knife,  and  possibly  the  antiquities  discovered  in  Java  might 
comprise  implements  intended  for  a  similar  purpose.  Ur.  Franks  atated, 
in  reference  to  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Leemans  on  the  popular  superstition 
of  the  natives,  by  whom  these  atone  weapons  were  preserved  as  amulets, 
and  Buapended  in  their  bousea,  that  to  an  Etruacan  necklace  in  the  British 
Museum  is  appended  nu  arrow-bead  of  Sint,  probably  with  some  notion  of 
its  talismanic  virtue. 

Mr.  O'Neill  offered  further  obserTBtions  on  sculptured  crosses  in  Ireland, 
and  explained  some  curious  subjects  presented  by  that  at  Kilklispeen,  on 
which  is  represented  a  funeral  procession,  accompanied  by  seven  bishops, 
tbe  headlesa  corpse  being  conveyed  on  the  back  of  a  horse.  He  produced 
rubbings  from  this  cross,  and  from  that  recently  brought  to  light  at  Tuam. 
The  base  only  hod  remained  in  the  Market  Place,  and  it  bad  been  caato- 
mary  to  attach  the  bull  to  it  at  bull-baitings.  Tbe  shaft  had  disappeared, 
but  in  preparing  models  for  tbe  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Dublin,  tbe  broken 
|)ortioiis  were,  with  one  exception,  discovered.  Tbe  original  height  of  this 
remarkable  example,  which  is  of  very  slender  proportions,  is  not  lesa  than 
thirty  feet.  It  bears  two  inscriptiona,  requesting  prayers  for  Turlogh 
O'Conor,  the  King,  who  lived  in  the  Xllth  century,  and  for  Edan  O'Hoisin 
Oxe  Abbot.     Tbe  sculptor's  name,  Qillu-Christ,  is  also  recorded.     The 

I  Printed  in  this  volume,  ante,  p.  116.  Wit«n  yntunrlinndigB  Welemehappen," 

Dr.    Leontan's    Memoir   "  Over  steenen  with  three  lithoentphiG  plates. 

Wiegen  op  Java,"  appeared  in  the  Datch  '  Arehaeol.  Jonm.,  voL  x^  p.  260, 

penadi«al  entitled,  "  Tijdschrifl  voop  do  CtOOQIC 
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cut  of  tbiB  crois,  which  has  an  additional  value  as  being  a  dated  eiample, 
will  be  placed  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

Mr.  Wbstwood  expresaed  bis  opinion  of  tbe  verj  great  valne  of  these 
sculptured  monuments  as  the  onlj  existing  materials  of  tbeir  class  for  the 
History  of  early  art.  Mr.  O'Neill  would  render  good  service  to  tbe 
archaeologist  by  collecting  and  publishing  accurate  representations  of  tbe 
Irish  CFOisea,  and  Mr.  Westwood  could  not  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity 
of  the  most  conscientious  fidelity  in  reproducing  the  details  of  scnlptnre, 
which,  in  their  present  weather-worn  condition,  frequently  demand  the 
closest  attention  and  study  in  order  to  comprehend  the  character  and 
motives  of  tbeir  ornamentation. 

Hr.  Chantkell  remarked  that  many  early  sculptures  exist  in  the 
northern  counties,  not  less  deserving  of  attention  than  those  in  Ireland. 
He  had  in  bis  possession  some  valuable  fragments  of  a  sculptured  cross 
discovered  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  bad  brought  before  the  Institute  at  their 
Meeting  in  York. 

Mr.  Nesbitc  gave  the  following  description  of  several  fine  Sepulchral 
Brasses  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Poland,  hitherto  wholly  unknown  in 
£nglaad,  of  which  he  exhibited  rubbings. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Erfurt  there  exists  a  brass  commemorating  Johaa 
von  Heringen,  a  canon  of  that  church.  The  upper  part  of  tbe  figure  is 
engraved  upon  a  plate  of  brass  measuring  2  ft.  4^  by  I  ft.  11,  while 
the  lower  is  sculptured  in  low  relief  in  the  slab  of  stone  into  which  the 
brass  is  inserted.  A  sort  of  canopy  is  formed  over  the  head  by  the  inter- 
lacing of  hranchwork,  an  arrangement  very  frequent  in  late  Oerman 
architecture.     A  curtain  hanging  from  a  rod  fills  up  tbe  background. 

The  head  of  the  effigy  is  covered  by  a  cap,  and  the  shoulderB  by  the 
forred  cape  or  aumuse  usually  worn  by  canons  ;  a  chalice  is  held  in  both 
hands.  The  stone  portion  of  the  figure  is  extremely  worn  ;  but  it  would 
aeem  that  the  vestments  represented  are  those  composing  the  nsaal  sacra- 
mental dress.  The  effigy  is  surrounded  by  broad  fillets  of  brass  bearing 
the  following  inscription  in  a  very  bold  black  tetter  ; — "  Anno  dni  ii.ccccc. 
quito  die  xxriii.  mensis  eeptebris  decessit  Vefiabilis  et  Egregius  vir 
Johannes  de  heringen  In  decrets  licenciatus  huj  ecclie  Cator  et  canonicus 
Cuius  ala  requiesoat  In  pace  Amen."  At  tbe  angles  of  the  inscriptiou  are 
escutcheons  bearing  the  following  arms  ; — 

1.  A  lion  rampaut  contourn6,  or  counter-rampant. 

2.  Two  sceptres,  with  fleur-de-lis  heads  in  saltire. 

3.  A  bend  sinister  counter-compony. 

4.  Per  pale,  three  charges,  resembling  hoe-irons,  with  rounded  edges, 
two  and  one. 

Two  other  brasses  from  which  the  rubbings  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nesbitt 
were  made  are  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Breslan,  where  they  lie 
near  the  high  altar. 

The  earlier  of  the  two  commemorates  Peter  the  second  Bisliop  of 
Breslan  of  that  name,  called  of  Nowagk  from  the  place  of  bis  birth,  a 
village  in  Silesia,  not  far  from  Neisse.  His  origin  was  humble,  but  having 
entered  the  Church,  he  gradually  rose  until  he  became  Pnepesitus,  or 
(Provost)  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Breslau.  On  the  vacancy  of  that  see 
in  1447,  he  was  elected  bishop  by  the  unanimons  vote  of  tbe  canons,  and 
their  ch<»ce  was  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  Metropolitan  Vincentius, 
Archbishop  of  Gnesen.     Tbe  new  Bishop  is  said  to  have  owed  his  election 
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to  hii  repatatioD  for  virtue,  learning,  atd  prudence  in  buainess.  Notwitli- 
atanding  his  merits,  his  elevation  diipleued  some  of  the  Sileaian  magnates, 
and  William,  Duke  of  Oppeln,  did  not  confine  himself  to  showing  hta 
displeasure  merely  by  vords,  but  turned  the  opportunity  to  account  by 
iarading  and  plundering  the  episcopal  estates,  and  exerted  himself  with  so 
much  diligence,  that  in  a  few  days  he  laid  waste  almost  the  whole  of  tbem. 
WladiilauB,  Duke  of  Teschen,  (and  Qlogau  ?)  howerer,  espoused  the  canse 
of  the  bishop,  and  after  a  battle,  William  of  Oppetn  condescended  to 
submit  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  church.  Bishop  Peter  held  the  see 
for  nine  years,  during  which  he  managed  the  affairs  of  the  church  with 
prudence,  and  relieved  it  from  much  of  the  weight  of  debt  with  which  it 
was  burdened.  He  obtained  from  Ladislaus,  Ring  of  Bohemia,  the  right  of 
coining  money,  and  from  the  Pope  two  bulls,  one  respecting  the  sale  of 
Scbweidniti  ale  in  the  isle  of  St.  John  (the  island  in  the  Oder  on  which 
tbe  Cathedral  of  Breslau  stands) ;  the  other  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  from  paying  toll  on  eatables,  drinkables,  and  building  materials^ 
The  first  matter  seems  scarcely  "  dignus  vindice  nodus,"  but  it  bad  been 
tbe  cause  of  many  very  serious  quarrels  between  the  authorities  of  the  city 
and  the  cathedral,  and  in  1381  had  led  to  an  interdict  being  placed  on  the 
city,  the  flight  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the  plunder  of  their  bouses  by  the 
force  which  Wenceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia,  brought  down  in  order  to  settle 
the  dispute.' 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  memorable  acta  of  Bishop  Peter ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  February,  1456,  he  died  in  the  Castle  of  Ottmncbau, 
near  Neissa,  and  on  the  9th  was  buried  in  his  cathedral.  The  inscrip- 
tion runs  : — "  Reverendus  in  Xpo  Pater  ac  Dng,  Petrus  Dei  Gracia 
Epns  WratislaTiensis  obiit  anno  Dal  MCCC  L  VI°.  mensis  februaiy  die 

The  execution  of  this  brass  is  coarse  and  irregular,  far  inferior  to  that 
of  some  of  about  the  same  date  which  are  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bamberg. 
Neither  is  the  drawing  at  all  good.  The  face  is  not  incised,  hot  in  low 
relief ;  it  is  now  somewhat  worn,  but  originally  the  point  of  the  nose  was 
probably  raised  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  general  surface. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  use  of  this  method  of 
represent a^on,  there  is,  however,  a  curious  female  figure  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Cracow,  which,  judging  from  the  style  and  costume  (as  no 
hiseription  remuns),  may  perhaps  be  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 
fitieenth  centuiy.  In  later  times  tbe  system  of  tow  relief  was  very  much 
used  in  Germany,  and  many  magnificent  works  of  the  kind  still  remain  ; 
tbey  are  often  of  great  sise  and  the  most  finished  execution,  and  the  heads 
have  frequently  much  character  and  expression.  The  earliest  noticed 
in  which  the  system  is  fully  developed  is  one  of  a  bishop  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Bamberg,  dated  1475.  There  are  many  fine  examples  at  Bamberg, 
Uarburg,  Cracow,  and  a  fine  one  by  one  of  the  Vischers  of  Nuremberg,  in 
the  eastern  chapel  of  tbe  Cathedral  of  Brealau.  The  background  by  tbe 
sides  of  the  bishop's  figure  is  curiously  ornamented  ;  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head  is  the  Textus,  below  are  two  dragon's  heads,  and  on  the  right 
side  of  the  figure  is  a  nondescript  fish,  and  on  the  left  two  dragons  witix 
intertwining  tuls. 

>  Dlngossi,  Hist.  PoL  Book  x.  p.  34.      Is  the  origiosl  nsme  «f  whidi  Bralsa  is 
*  Wratidava,    in  Luin    WrmtiUavu,      BcorrnptiaD 
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'  It  is  B  curious  question  iu  this,  m  in  many  like  cases,  whether  these 
monstrous  fibres  are  to  he  considered  as  merely  ornamental,  or  whether 
any  Bynibolical  meaning  is  to  be  looked  for.  ir  in  this  instance  a  sjmhoU- 
col  allusion  was  intended,  it  is  certainly  not  reiy  clearly  brought  out. 

The  niches  on  each  side  of  the  bishop  contain  twelve  small  figures. 
Those  on  the  right  represent  canons,  or  other  ecclesiastical  officers  ;  those 
on  the  left,  officers  of  the  bishop's  household. 

'  The  first  series  consists  of 

1.  A  figure  habited  in  a  large  cap,  long  gown,  and  almnse,  probably  the 
prnpasitus  of  the  cathedral. 

2.  A  figure  in  a  gown,  almase,  and  cap,  pointed  at  the  top,  a  book 
held  in  the  right  hand. 

3  &  4.  Two  figures  in  capes  and  caps,  with  large  falling  tops ;  each 
holds  an  immense  candle,  and  No.  3,  what  seems  to  be  a  thurible. 

5.  A  figure  in  a  gown  and  almuse,  the  hood  of  the  latter  dtct  the  head, 
the  hands  joined. 

.  € ,  A  figure  in  a  gown  and  almnse,  and  cap,  pointed  at  the  top ;  carrying 
a  largo  book  on  the  left  shoulder. 

The  other  series  contains^ 

1.  A  figure  in  a  long  robe  and  hat,  holding  a  scroll  and  a  book,  probably 
the  bishop's  chancellor. 

2.  A  figure  habited  in  a  short  coat,  over  which  is  a  belt  worn  below  the 
hips,  and  attached  to  the  belt  are  a  sword  and  a  purse.  This  figure  holds 
in  the  right  hand  a  cup,  and  in  the  left  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  no  doubt 
represents  the  bishop's  chief  butler.  The  head  is  covered  by  a  cap  wiUi  a 
falling  top. 

3.  This  figure  ia  habited  in  a  sleeveless  cloak,  reaching  below  the  knee, 
and  a  cap  tike  those  of  the  canons.  It  holds  a  scroll,  and  may  poaubty 
represent  the  steward. 

4.  A  figure  bareheaded,  carrying  a  miner's  pick  and  a  wallet  on  the 
back.  The  legs  appear  to  he  covered  by  boots  lined  with  fur.  This  pro- 
bably represents  the  Berg  Hauptmann,  or  chief  miner. 

5.  A  figure  in  a  cloak  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  with  long  sleeves. 
Though  the  bead  has  much  the  appearance  of  being  tonsured,  probably  a 
small  fiat  cap  is  meant.  A  dog  is  at  the  feet  held  iu  a  leash.  This,  no 
doubt,  represents  the  chief  huntsman. 

7.  Afigurewith  tonsured  head, habited  in  alonggown.much  like  a  monk's 
frock.  In  therighthandis  what  seems  to  bea  bottle — probably  the  physician. 

The  anus  on  (he  escutcheon  on  the  right  side  of  the  effigy  at  the  top, 
are  those  of  the  Duchy  of  Silesia  :  Argent,  an  eagle  displayed,  sable,  on 
which  a  crescent  of  the  field.  Those  ou  the  left,  six  fieur-de-lis,  three, 
two,  and  one,  will  be  seen  to  occur  again  on  the  other  brass,  and  appear  to 
be  those  of  the  see  or  of  the  chapter.  In  the  Deutsches  Wappenbuch 
the  arms  of  the  Bishop  of  firesUu  are  given  as  quarterly,  1st  and  4th, 
gules,  six  fleur-de-lis,  argt.  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  those  of  the  Duchy  of  Siteua. 
The  arms  of  the  see  of  Gnesen,  the  archbishop  of  which  was  metropolitan 
of  Breslau,  are  three  fleur^le-lis. 

The  arms  on  the  shield,  at  the  right  angle  at  the  bottom,  are  sud  by 
Dlugossi  and  the  author  of  the  anonymous  hves  of  the  Bishops  of  Breslau, 
published  iu  the  collection  of  Re^  Siles"  Scriptores,  edited  by  Ton 
Sommersberg,  to  have  been  borne  by  this  bishop,  uid  are  given  as — Oules,  a 

"""«""•  r„.,„n,C00glc 
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The  remuDing  coat,  &  wolf  Balieat,  is  not  so  e&ej  to  asaign.  The 
arms  of  the  Bishopric  of  Pauau  are — Argent,  a  wolf  solieot  gules ;  and 
those  of  a  Silesian  family,  Wolfen,  are  giTenin  the  Wappeobuch  as— Or,  a 
wolf  salient,  probably  proper,  as  no  colour  is  given.. 

The  prelate  commemorated  by  the  other  brass,  Rudolph,  the  Srst  Bishop 
of  Breilau  of  the  name,  bore  an  active  aad  distinguiEhed  part  in  the  political 
and  eccleaiasticsl  transactions  of  his  time  in  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia. 

lie  is  said  to  bare  been  a  natire  of  Riidisheim,  on  the  Rhine,  and  of  good 
family,  but  though  Dlugossi  says  that  his  father's  name  was  Henry,  and 
his  mother's  Catherine,  he  appears  not  to  have  linown  his  family  name,  nor 
is  the  information  to  be  found  either  in  the  Series  Epis°>  Wraf"  of  Heneliua 
Ton  Hennenberg,  or  in  the  anonymous  lives  before  referred  to.  He  seems 
to  have  gone  early  to  Rome,  as  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  Auditor  of 
the  Rota,  soon  after  Auditor  Camerce  :  according  to  Henelius,  he  was 
chosen  Auditor  Camerm  at  the  Council  of  Basle.  He  was  Referendariua 
to  the  Popes  Pius  the  Second  and  Paul  the  Second,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lavamund  in  Carinthia.  After  the  election  of  George  of  Fodiebrad 
in  1459  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  the  Silesian  Uagnates  and  the  City 
of  Breslau,  on  account  of  bis  leaning  to  the  Hussite  opinions,  refused 
to  recognise  bim  as  King ;  and  about  this  time  Rudolph  seems  to  have  beea 
sent  as  legate  to  Breslau.  In  1466,  be  appears  aa  the  chief  agent  in  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  Casimir  the  Fourth  of  Poland  and  dbe  Teutonic 
Knights  i  the  conditions  of  this  peace  were  very  favourable  to  the  former,* 
and  in  token  of  his  gratitude  the  King  offered  to  Rudolph  many  valuable 
gifts,  among  which  are  enumerated  four  silver  dishes  and  two  banns, 
four  hundred  fiorina  in  gold,  four  gilt  cups,  many  garments  of  purple  or 
scarlet  lined  with  sable  and  martin,  £ne  horses,  &c.  These,  however,  be 
refused  ;  but  he  afterwards  accepted  a  pension  of  200  florins  per  annum, 
assigned  to  biin  from  the  salt  mines  of  Cracow  or  Bochuia,  and  the  title  of 
'Conciliarius  Regius. 

In  tbe  same  year  the  Pope  (Paul  the  Second)*  excommunicated  George 
PodJebrad,  and  pronounced  bis  deposidon  from  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  In 
1467,  an  assembly  of  tbe  Bohemian  magnates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  was  held  at  Iglau,'  by  direc^on  of  tbe  Pope,  and  in  this  Casimir  wsa 
elected  King  of  Bohemia,  to  which  dignity  he  hud  indeed  some  claim 
through  his  wife.'  The  office  of  tendering  the  crown  of  Bohemia  was 
deputed  to  Rudolph,  but  to  his  vexation  the  King  of  Poland,  after  much 
deliberation  and  consulting  the  diet,  determined  to  decline  the  offer. 

In  1471,  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Breslau,  he  was  chosen  bishop 
and  held  that  dignity  until  his  death  in  1432.  During  that  period  he  was 
actively  employed  either  in  the  affairs  of  his  church,  or  in  various  embassies 
and  negotiations  between  tbe  Teutonic  Knights  and  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  Matthias  Corrinus  and  the  Emperor  Frederic 

*  By  this  treaty  of  pesce,  tbe  Kaiglita  gisqne    Bt^emia     titulo    ad    Hathiam, 

c«ded    West     Pniwia,    with    Dantdg,  Begem  HangoriR  caQDirente  ipso  Ciesare 

MsrieDbnrg,  ftc.  to  Poland,  and  eonaented  iransUto.     UobniTius,  Hint.  Boh.  b.  xxk., 

U>  liold  East  PruuiA  u  a  fief  of  tbe  p.  7SI. 

Polish  cm m.  '  Dlugussi,  Hiat  PaL   b.  xiti,  "Juita 

'  LoiigB  acrioF  (i.e.  than  Pius  the  Se-  anaaimem    eleetioDem   da  ea  (CMioiir) 

cond)  Bcerbiorque  ia  Geo»ium  appamit  Iglaoin  per  Baronen  Bobemim  de  man- 

interdiotis,  cenemis,  eiBcrBUaoibua  in  eDm  dato  S.  F.  oelebntam. 

dea>vieas,  poelreino  snatheniate  sundem  '  Daughter  of  Albert,  king  of  Bubemia. 
feriens  at^ogsta  ei  Re^   dignitite,  Hs- 


ii,Coo(^ic 
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He  u  doBcribed  u  faaTing  been  dftrk-haired  and  swkrthy,  of  good  sUture, 
of  a  benignant  and  religioua  di^sition,  and  eapeciallj  learned  id  the  law. 

Some  points  in  bis  hiatory,  it  will  bo  wen,  ore  alluded  to  in  his  e[Htapb, 
which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Missus  ab  urbe  fiiit,  legatus  presul  ad  istas 
RudolphuB  terras,  Renua  eum  genuiu 
£x  LeTantina  clero  auctus  atque  popell  .  •  • 
.  .  .  .  g  mitis  acctpit  hie  cathednun. 
Actus  ab  advents  quam  fauste  rexerat  et  post 
MortDUB  in  Domino  clauditur  boo  tnmulo. 
1482." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  brass  has  recdved  ao  injuiy  at  the  bottom,  b; 
wluch  a  word  has  been  lost,  only  the  letter  8  remaining.  If  this  gap  be 
filled  by  the  word  "  Buffragiis,"  and  meiitis  be  read  for  miUs,  the  sense 
would  bo  tolerably  made  out. 

The  year  of  the  death,  it  will  be  obserred,  is  in  Arabic  nnmerals,  and  the 
whole  of  the  date  is  in  a  very  unfinished  state,  the  plate,  no  doul)!,  having  been 
laid  down  in  the  life  of  the  bishop,  and  a  space  left  for  the  insertion  of  the 
date  of  his  decease.  This  brass  is  executed  upon  a  system  qnite  different 
from  that  in  use  either  in  England  or  In  Flaaden,  the  whole,  with  the 
exoeptjon  only  of  the  oniamente  on  the  mitre,  and  those  in  the  spaudrele 
of  the  foliations,  being  in  very  low  relief.  The  letters  of  the  inscription 
are  not  merely  raised  above  the  ground,  but  all,  except  the  capitals,  are  so 
Conned  as  to  imitate  ribbons,  or  similar  articles,  bent  across  at  their  ends. 

The  face  of  the  effigy  of  the  bishop  u  in  higher  relief ;  the  noae  has 
been  a  good  deal  worn  down,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  origiually  ruaed 
about  l|  in. 

The  saints,  figures  of  which  occupy  niches  at  the  sides,  are,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  to  whom  the  Cathedral  is  dedicated,  St.  John  tlia  Evangelist, 
and  St.  Hedwiga,  wife  of  Eenry  the  Bearded,  Duke  of  Silesia,  and  Great 
Poland.  She  died  in  1243,  and  was  canonixed  in  1266.  The  church 
which  the  figure  holds  probably  refers  to  the  monastery  of  Trzebnitz,  not 
far  from  Breslau,  which  she  founded.  St.  Hedwiga  and  St.  John  are 
considered  the  Fatrou  Saints  of  Silesia. 

The  arms  are,  Silesia  on  the  right  hand  of  the  effigy,  and  those  of  the 
•ee  or  the  chapter  of  Breslau  on  the  left.  Those  in  the  centre  are  said  by 
DIugoBsi  and  others  to  be  his  paternal  coat. 

Another  fine  brass,  bronght  before  the  notice  of  the  Institute  by  Mr. 
Nesbitt,  commemorates  Frederic  the  Sixth,  son  of  Casimir  IV.,  King  of 
Poland,  who  was  Bishop  of  Cracow,  Archbishop  of  Gnesen,  aod  a  cvdinal. 
He  was  bom  in  1468,  made  Bishop  of  Cracow  in  1483,  Archbishop  of 
OuescD  and  cardinal  by  the  title  of  St.  Lucia  in  Septifulio,  in  1493,  and 
died  in  the  reign  of  hU  brother,  Alexander,  in  1503,  aged  thirty-five  years. 

This  monument  was  erected  to  bis  memory  in  1510,  by  bis  brother 
Sigiamnnd,  who  became  King  of  Poland  in  1506,  as  appears  from  an 
inscription  apon  it.  It  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Cracow.  The  eastern  part  of  the  choir  is  raised  a  few  feet  above  the 
western,  and  on  this  raiHed  part  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Poland 
used  to  take  place.  The  brass  in  question  lies  on  this  raised  platform, 
which  is  reached  by  steps  on  each  side.  On  the  upright  end  of  the  tomb, 
which  is  between  the  steps,  is  a  work  in  relief  in  brass,  or  other  mixed 
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in«tal,  reprewnting  a  figare  in  k  mitre  (uid  epiecopal  TeBlmenta,  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin  Mary,  whu  i>  aeated,  with  the  infant  SaTiour  in  her 
ume  ;  behind  the  kneeling  figure  stands  another  bishop.  The  subject 
probably  is,  the  presentation  of  the  cardinal  to  the  Virgin  by  St.  Stanislaus. 
ThiH  relief  is  well  designed,  the  heads  have  much  character,  and  that 
of  the  Virgin  much  beauty,  and  the  execution  is  rery  careful  and  finiBbed. 
Orer  it  is  the  Inscription : — 

"  Hoc  opua  Fcderico  Cardinali  Caztmiri  filio  (qui  quinque  et  triginta 
annisezactls  HDIII.  Marcii  XIII.  obiit)  fratri  carissimoDiTUBSigismundiu 
Rex  Polonies  pientissimua  posuit,  ab  incamatlone  Domini  MDX." 

The  engTBTed  plate  or  "  brass  "  is  level  with  the  pavement  of  the  raised 
part  of  the  choir,  and  as  may  be  seen  by  the  rubbinjT,  is  of  large  size, 
measuring  about  9  feet  2  inches,  by  5  feet  3  inches.  It  is  drawn  in  a  free 
and  unconventional  manner,  and  must  have  been  the  work  of  an  artist  of 
considerable  ability  ;  the  execution  also  is  very  good,  being  delicate  or  bold 
aa  the  nature  of  the  various  parts  required.  It  is  quite  free  from  the 
coarseness  of  exeuution  which  is  observable  in  the  contemporaneous  English 
brasses,  and  none  of  the  Flemish  ones,  hitherto  noticed,  can  be  considered 
equal  to  it  as  a  work  of  art.  The  face  of  the  cardinal  is  evidently 
a  portrait,  and  is  finished  with  great  delieaey ;  the  figure  is  no  doubt 
above  life  size,  as  it  measures  6  feet  8  inches  from  the  ground  to  the 
point  where  the  top  of  the  head  may  be  supposed  to  be.  Although  he 
ia  recorded  to  have  been  of  lofty  stature,  he  was  probably  not  of  this 
gigantic  height.  From  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  mitre  is  7  feet 
4  inches. 

Near  the  top  are  escutcheons  surmonnted  by  crosses  and  cardinals'  hats. 
The  arms  ou  these  escutcheons  are  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland- 
Gales,  an  eagle  displayed  argent,  regally  crowned  or. 

In  niches  on  each  side  are  figures  of  St.  Stanislaus  (written  Stentzlaus) 
patron  saint  of  Poland,  bishop  of  Cracow,  and  murdered  there  in  1079, 
by  Bolenlnus ;  and  of  St.  Albert,  or  Adalbert,  the  second  archbishop 
of  Onesen,  martyred  in  997,  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  by  the  heathen 
Prussians. 

Near  the  base  are  two  escutcheons,  over  the  one  of  which,  which  is  on 
the  right  side,  is  an  archiepiscopal  cross,  surmounted  by  a  mitre  ;  over  the 
other  is  ^  crozier,  also  surmounted  by  a  mitre.  The  first  escutcheon  bears 
three  fleur-de-lis,  the  second  three  crowns.  It  appears  from  Okolski  (Orbis 
Folonus,  art.  Eorony),  that  the  chapter  of  Cracow  used  as  arms — Argent, 
three  regal  crowns  or.  The  other  shield  is  for  the  archbishopric  of 
Gnesen. 

The  inscription  which  mns  round  the  plate  is  as  follows : — 

"  Hie  Federicna  adest,  Cazimiri  clara  propago, 
B«gis  et  augustffi  spes  erat  alta  Domus. 
Hamque  sacer  cutmen  cardo  venisset  in  altum 

Ni  tantum  raperet  mors  properata  decns. 

Sed  dum  smva  tamen  voluit  fortuna  nocere 

Profuit,  hnmania  cessit  et  astra  tenet." 

Id  this  the  rule  "  De  mortuls  nil  nisi  bonum,"  has  been  followed  without 
mneh  attention  to  that  of  "  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  verum,"  for  the  character 
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giTen  of  the  cardinal  hj  historianB  does  not  at  nil  justify  the  enlogistie 
phrasea  which  frateroal  afiection  has  inscribed  upon  hiatomb.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  given  of  him  bj  Cromerna  (Do  Ortg*  et  Rebua  geatia 
Pol™,  p.  451) — "  Fuit  Federicus  procera  atatnra,  aapectu  decoro,  u 
dignitatii  pleno,  ceterum  ingenio  niillo,  iners,  ignavo  ocio  crapule  et 
aasiduis  compotatiooibuB  in  fumo  et  aordibiu  cum  gregalibua  suia  qoibus- 
dam  marceacens,  et  ad  eitremum  morbo  Qallico  confectus  est,  teste 
Hathia  Uiechoiiensi  Medico.  Unum  illud  nominis  sui  monumeDtum  in 
basilica  Cracoviensi  reliquit  quod  tbecam  calvse  diri  Stanislai  martjria 
auream  et  multia  preciosis  gemmis  distinctnni  eontulit." — Stanislaua 
Samicius  (Ann™.  Pol™.  Lib.  VII.  apud  Dlugossi),  auggests  some  excuse 
for  his  uuirorthy  waj  of  life  in  the  following  words ; — 

"  !Erat  Fridericus  aspectu  decoro  ac  dignitatis  pleno  sed  antmi  moerore 
oito  consenuit.  Cruciabatur  enim  quod  fortuna  eum  cum  fratribaa  non 
Kquasset  regios  honores  ei  denegando.  Idee  velat  despondens  animnm 
inertiffi  sese  dediderat.  in  compotationibuii  turpiqne  luxn  ac  sordibna  cum 
qaibusdam  auis  marcescena," 

As,  however,  he  was  the  sixth  son,  and  bad  etdor  brothers  living  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  his  vexation  at  his  not  having  succeeded  to  the  throne 
does  not  seem  well  founded.  If,  however,  we  are  to  suppose  that  there  ia 
any  truth  in  this  statement,  the  passage  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
third  line  of  the  epitaph — *'  Namque  sacer  culmen  cardo  veniaset  in  altum," 
suggests  the  idea  that  his  brother  Sigismund  mny  have  been  accustomed 
to  console  him  bjr  jJacing  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  possible  accession 
to  the  popaojr. 

It  ia  somewhat  curious  to  remember  that  the  grandfather  of  this  prince 
of  the  church,  although  an  European  potentate  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  a  pagan  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  ;  Jagjel,  or  Jagello,  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  not  havio);  been  converted  to  Christianitj  until  hia  marriage 
with  Hedwiga,  in  1386. 

This  memorial  possesses  some  additional  interest  from  its  connection 
with  Sigismund,  so  distinguished  a  patron  of  letters  aud  of  arts,  and 
himself  a  worker  in  metals,  if  the  reliefs  in  silver  over  the  altar  of  the 
chapel  built  bj  him  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cracow,  which  represent  tlie  evenU 
of  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  ore,  as  the;  ore  said  to  be,  the  work  of  hii 
own  hands. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Tbollopb  communicated  on  account  of  a  Decorative 
Pavement  originally  in  the  church  of  St.  Nifjaiss  at  Sheims.  (Given  in 
this  volume,  p.  38.) 

Hr.  Hawkins  desired  to  call  the  attentiou  of  the  Institute  to  a  subject 
whicli  appeared  of  urgent  importance,  and  in  which  ever;  member  of  a 
society  founded  not  less  for  the  conservation  than  the  study  of  all 
national  memorials,  must  feel  a  deep  interest.  There  were  many  who 
shared  with  himself  the  feelings  of  regret  and  painful  apprehension  which 
the  proposed  Bill  now  before  Parliament  must  unavoidably  occasion,  in 
contemplating  the  reckless  destruction  and  devastation  of  so  many  pariah 
churches  with  the  cemeteries  attached  to  them,  converting  the  latter, 
according  to  the  arrangement  contemplated  by  some  parties,  into  public 
gardens  or  places  of  recreation.  No  provision  appeared  to  have  been  made 
for  the  preservation  of  monuments  or  inscriptions  in  these  cliurcbcs  or  their 
buriol-gronnda  ;  and  whilst  in  many  instances  such  memorials  possess  a 
oonaiderable  antiquarian  or  historical  interest,  their  saorifioe,  as  in  other 
Do,i,,-c,ib,.CoO(^lc 
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ouea,  cited  bj  Hr.  Hawkios,  of  the  removal  of  churchei  for  alleged  pur- 
poMB  of  modern  oonvenience,  appeared  on  varioDS  grounds  highly  repre- 
hensible and  injurious  to  public  as  well  as  private  interests.  Mr.  Hawkins 
considered  that  this  was  an  emergency  in  which  the  Institute  might  with 
great  propriety  request  the  consideration  of  the  Government  to  the  evils 
which  must  accompany  the  proposed  measure,  unless  averted  by  the  enact- 
ment of  suitable  couservatire  precautions.  He  would  accordingly  submit 
to  the  meeting  the  following  memorial : — ■ 

To  the  Right  Hon,  Henry  John,  Lord  Viscount  Palmerston,  G.C.B.,  Her 

Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo  DepartmenL 
The  Memorial  of  the  Archaological  Institute  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Your  Memorialists  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Lordship  to 
the  very  great  importance  at  the  presont  time  of  preserving  Monumental 
Inscriptions  and  Tombstones,  those  more  especially  which  are  threatened 
with  destruction  in  consequence  of  the  permanent  closing  of  churchyards, 
and  the  removal  of  churches  in  course  of  the  execution  of  publio  works,  or 
for  other  causes. 

In  the  City  of  Xiondon,  according  to  the  arrangement  recently  proposed, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  a  large  number  of  parish  churches  will  be 
destroyed  or  closed,  and  propoHitions  have  been  formally  and  ofGcinlly 
entertained  to  pave  some  of  die  churchyards,  and  to  convert  others  into 
gardens  and  shrubberies.  No  provision  appears  to  have  been  contemplated 
for  the  preservation  of  the  monumental  inscriptions,  many  of  which  in  the 
eity  churches  and  churchyards  are  not  only  of  much  interest  and  value  in 
genealogical  and  biographical  researches,  but  of  tho  first  importance  as 
legal  evidence  in  support  of  rights  to  property  and  personal  privileges.  It 
may  be  unnecessary  to  remind  your  Lordship  that,  even  in  a  legal  point  of 
view,  the  Registers  would  not  supply  the  loss  of  these  inscriptions,  because 
they  contain  many  statements  of  material  facts  of  which  tlioy  would  be 
admissible  as  evidence,  that  ore  not  generally  found  in  the  Registers,  and 
which  even  when  inserted  in  the  Registers  could  not  be  proved  by  them. 
On  which  account  monumental  inscriptions  often  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  proofs  adduced  in  support  of  pedigrees  before  courts  of  justice,  not 
less  than  on  other  occasions. 

This  projected  destruction  of  memon&ls  so  valuable  in  themselves,  aa 
well  as  dear  to  the  feelings  of  surviving  relatives  and  friends,  and  to  the 
descendants  of  the  deceased,  is  not  limited  to  the  metropolis,  or  consequent 
only  on  the  closing  of  churchyards. 

Your  Memorialists  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  this 
subject. 

The  church  of  St.  Benet's,  Thresd needle-street,  was  demolished,  and  the 
eliurchyard  destroyed,  when  the  Royal  Exchange  was  rebuilt. 

The  churchyard  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  was  destroyed  abont 
twenty  years  since,  and  the  monumental  records  have  perished. 

The  eburchyard  of  St.  Clement's  Danes  has  been  sold  to  King's  College 
Hospital,  and  is  at  the  present  time  a  place  for  the  deposit  of  building 
materials,  no  precautions  having  been  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the 
sepnlcbral  memoriale. 

The  church  of  St.  Hicbael's,  nettr  London  Bridge,  was  removed,  and  the 
churchyard  destroyed  in  making  the  approaches  to  the  New  London 
Bridge. 
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IfftDj  UoDumental  laeeriptioaB  mentioned  by  the  Topesraplier  Ltsom. 
in  his  well  known  worka  on  London  and  the  adjacent  parisbes,  aa  existing 
about  siity  or  HTcntj  jean  Bince,  ha?e  disappeared.  Even  in  Weat- 
minster  Abbey  several  inecribed  memorials  are  actuallj  cotioealed  under 
tbe  pavement  of  the  choir.  Numerous  other  instances  might  he  adduced 
uot  only  of  tbe  doBtruction  of  JfoDumental  Inacriptioni  in  Tiondon  and  in 
tbe  country,  through  ibe  recklessnesB  of  indiTiduals,  but  also  of  the  Mcri- 
fico  of  cburchea  aud  churchyards,  to  the  alleged  requirements  of  local 
convenience. 

In  none  of  these  canes,  as  your  Meuiorialists  believe,  has  any  authenti- 
cated record  been  preserved  of  the  inscriptions  thus  destroyed  or  concealed 
from  view  ',  and  even  if  in  any  of  them  copies  have  been  preserved,  it  is 
apprehended  they  may  be  of  no  avail  in  a  court  of  justice. 

A  further  destruction  of  such  memorials  is  actually  threatened  by  the 
Bill,  about  to  be  brought  before  Parliament  by  the  Uetropolitan  Railway 
Company,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  power  of  purchasing  several 
ehurches  and  churchyards,  and  no  provision  appears  to  be  contemplated 
for  the  preservation  of  the  monumental  memorials. 

Your  Memorialists  are  of  opinion  thatthe  destruction  of  these  Uonumental 
Inscriptiona  must  greatly  facilitate  the  fabrication  of  fictitious  and  falsified 
memorials,  such  aa  have  been  adduced  as  evidence  even  in  courts  of 
justice  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  recent  times. 

Your  Memorialists  beg  therefore  to  request  yonr  Lordship's  oonsideratiou 
of  a  matter  in  which,  in  common  with  a  large  class  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  they  feel  deeply  interested.  They  would  submit  to  yonr  Lmd- 
ship's  judgment  whether  a  remedy  for  the  alleged  evils  may  not  be  found 
in  the  establishment  of  some  system  by  which  the  preservation  of  sacred 
edifices  and  the  Monumental  Memorials  themselves  might  be  as  far  as 
possible  ensured.  And  also  whether  carefully  authenticated  copies  of  the 
inscriptions  on  such  memorials,  more  especially  on  those  threatened  with 
injury  or  destruction  through  requirements  of  public  convenience,  might  not 
be  preserved  and  registered  under  Government  authority,  and  made  by  Act 
of  Parliament  legal  evidence  in  all  cases  when  the  originals  would  have 
been  admissible. 

And  your  Memorialists  will  ever  pray,  du:. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  expressed  his  cordial  interest  in  tbe  object 
under  consideration.  Be  considered  it  highly  desirable  that  some  system 
should  be  brought  into  operation  throughout  the  kingdom  to  preserve  sepul. 
chral  inscriptions,  a  .class  of  evidence  constantly  liable  to  be  lost  through 
the  decay  of  time  or  wanton  injury.  Some  persons  might  entertain  a  doubt 
as  regarded  the  value  of  such  memorials  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  but  they 
were  on  various  grounds  well  deserving  of  preservation,  and  he  thought 
that  the  charge  of  registration  might  well  he  intrusted  to  the  incumbents 
of  parishes. 

It  was  then  nioved  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Matthews,  seconded  by  Mr,  W.  S. 
Walfokd,  and  carried  unanimously  that  the  Memorial  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hawkins  be  adopted,  and  that  Uie  noble  President  of  the  Institate 
should  be  requested  to  add  his  signature  thereto,  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 
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By  Hr.  C.  Roach  Suite. — Tvo  large  celtB  or  axe-heads  of  flint,  found 
■t  Hilljards,  near  Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  one  of  them  measuring 
9  in.  in  length  by  3  in.  greateat  diameter  ;  the  other  nearly  8  in.  by  2|. 
Their  form  is  eimilar  to  thht  of  celts  occorriog  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain 
(compare  the  second  example  in  Hr.  Danoyer's  ClaBsificatioo  of  Celts, 
Archnol.  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  2) ; '  they  are  of  unusually  large  dimensions, 
Biid  shaped  with  remarkable  symmetry  and  skill.  A  collection  of  stone 
weapons,  chisels,  wedges,  &e.,  from  Deomark,  illustrative  of  the  chief 
varieties  of  form  occurring  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Roach  Smith's  Museum  bj  the  King  of  Denmark.'  Also,  a  cast  of  a 
chisel  of  bone  (of  the  Bo$  Urut),  found  in  a  bog  in  Seeland,  near  Kallund- 
borg.  It  has  been  regarded  as  showing  that  the  Urox  existed  in  that 
country  within  historical  times  after  the  settlement  of  inhabitants  there. 

By  Hr.  Webtwood. — Two  combs  of  sculptured  ivory,  brought  by  kind 
permissioa  of  the  possessor,  Mr,  Boocke,  One  of  them,  a  relic  of  Greek 
art,  woa  found,  as  stated,  at  Pomp«i ;  on  one  of  its  sides  are  sculptured 
the  Three  Graces,  on  the  other  a  naked  goddess  in  a  car  drawn  by  two 
leopards.  The  second  comb,  found  in  Wales,  is  unnsually  large ;  it 
is  carved  with  foliage,  figures,  and  riband  ornament,  and  hears  an 
inscription  in  which  the  ^sonograms  mo.  and  ZRS.  occur. 

ByMK.  W.  W.  Wtnhb,  M.P.— A  bronze  disc  of  nnknown  use,  diam. 
3^  in.,  thickness  about  ^  in.  It  is  marked  on  one  side  only  with  three 
concentric  circles  engraved  upon  it.  Found  in  the  excavations  made  by 
Mr.  Wynne  at  Caslelly  Bere,  Jnly,  1853.  A  similar  disc,  found  on 
Wolsonburg  Hill,  Sussex,  where  Celts  and  various  ancient  reliques  have 
occarred,  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Weekes  to  the  Museum  at  the  Chichester 
Meeting  of  the  Institute.  Also  a  leaden  dove,  with  eitended  wings  ;  there 
ore  traces  of  gilding  and  silver  on  the  surface,  and  the  body  is  perforated 
with  two  holes,  for  a  chain  or  cord,  so  that  the  dove  might,  it  is  supposed, 
be  adjusted  as  the  counterpoise  of  a  lamp,  or  possibly  some  sacred  object, 
which  it  might  bo  requisite  to  raise  and  lower  at  pleasure.  Found  at  Valle 
Crucis  Abbey,  Deubighshire.  Another  found  there  is  now  at  CorsygedoL 
Several  leaden  birds,  closely  similar  to  this,  have  been  found,  occasionally 
with  or  near  Roman  remains,  which  has  naturally  led  to  the  supposition  that 
they  may  have  been  eagles  attached  to  a  Roman  standard.  There  are 
three  in  the  Hon,  Richard  Neville's  Museum  at  Audley  End,  discovered  in 
the  Roman  Station  at  Chesterford,  and  described  in  his  "  Antiqua 
Exploraia ;  "  another  was  found  at  Dunstable,  by  Mr.  loskip,  and  is  now 
in  the  Huseum  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.* 

■  See  also  the  eelta  found  on   Upton  Tidskrift  for  Oldkyndighed,"   b.    i.,   p. 

LotbI  Down,  "Hnue'i  Ancient  WilU.,"  421. 

vol.  i.  pi.  iv.  sad  t.    SimiUr  celta  of  Urge  >  Joum.  ArcbeeoL  Assoc,  vol.  iiL,  p. 

size  found   in  the    Cluuinel  lalaoda  are  177.    Mr.  Roach  Smith  staMs  that  he 

fieundin  Joumal  ArclueoL  Assoc,  voL  knew  of  three  others  iu  CambridKeshire, 

ill,  p.  ,)2tl.  all   preeiaelj   similu',  and  he  ia  iucliaed 

'  An  eztelwiTe  series  of  the   varions  to  think  them  duvee  for  meduevil  lamps. 

forms  of  alone  antiquities  in  the  North  One  found  near  tlie  bridge  at  Lewes,  and 

' '-^  ^jg  plates  sccampaoj'inR  described  as  a  Konisu  eagle,  was  eihi- 


1   iu    IB32,  by   the      btted  ii 
Nortbein  Antiquaries  in  the  "  Nordiak      meetin) 
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Bj  Mr.  OcTATins  Horsan,  M.P. — A  cironlu  plate  of  brau,  repreMoting 
the  Agruu,  with  a  cross-rimh  uound  its  head,  and  a  circle  thus  inscribed  ; 

"AONVl  DEI  4UI  TOLLIa   PECOATA   UTIJDI,  UISERERE    NOBia,"  the   lut  trord 

being  in  the  field,  under  the  head  of  the  Urab,  and  the  letters  not  reversed. 
A  border  of  foliated  ornament  Burrounds  the  whole.  This  pl&te  was  probably 
uaed  for  boasing  out  oniameutal  metal  work,  snch  as  the  lid  of  a  pyi,  which 
being  hammered  up  on  this  mould  would  present  the  A^ut  in  relief,  with 
the  letters  of  the  legeud  in  their  proper  direction.  Diam.  2  in.  Hr, 
Morgan  received  it  from  a  watchmaker  at  Newport,  MonraouthEhire  ;  it 
had  t)een  in  his  possession  upwards  of  thirty  years  ;  its  origin  or  place  of 
discovery  could  not  be  traced. 

By  Mr.  C.  DESBOROtiGn  Bedford. — Pragments  of  "  Sotnian  "  and  other 
pottery  of  various  periods,  including  portions  of  a  fine  salver  of  Hoorish 
ware  with  metallic  lustre  in  the  decorations,  found  under  Haberdashers'  Hall 
during  excavations  recently  made ;  also  several  pavement  tiles  of  the 
XlVth  century,  one  of  tbem  bearing  a  representation  of  a  mounted  kniglit. 
These  reliques  lay  at  a  depth  of  about  seventeen  feet.  A  silver  betrothal 
ring,  parcel-gilt ;  the  hoop  formed  with  hands  conjoined,  and  inscribed, 
IBo'  SAZAHEH  .     Found  in  ploughing  near  the  ruins  at  Sudbury. 

By  Miss  JiTLiA  M.  Bockbtt.— A  silver  tetradrachm  ;  a  medal  relating  to 
the  victory  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  Rosbacb,  in  1757,  dug  up  at  Hurst, 
near  Reading  ;  and  a  pack  of  playing-cards,  each  card  bearing  an  engraved 
subject  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  description 
of  each  is  engraved  underneath.  The  costume  of  the  figures  appears  to 
assign  these  cards  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.  They  may  possibly  have 
been  produced  by  Randal  Taylor,  a  dealer  near  Stationers'  Hall,  who  about 
1679  put  forth  an  advertisement  of  a  pack  of  cards,  price  one  shilling, 
forming  a  history  of  all  the  Popish  plots  from  those  in  Queen  Elisabeth's 
time  to  that  agamat  Charles  II.,  with  the  manner  of  Sir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey's  murder.  Mr.  Cbatto,  the  author  of  the  most  complete  work  "  On 
the  origin  of  Playing  Cards,"  had  not  been  able  to  discover  a  pack  of  these, 
of  which  he  found  the  advertbement  only  in  the  Bagford  Collections, 
British  Museum.*  Mr.  Chatto  describes  many  fanciful  packs  of  cards 
published  about  the  close  of  the  XVIIth  century,  some  of  them  being 
political  or  satirical,  whilst  others  related  to  costume,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  even  tbe  art  of  carving  at  table. 

By  Mk,  Lg  Keux.-— a  series  of  engravings  representing  the  restored 
Cathedral  of  Trondhjem,  or  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  assigned  to  the  Xlth 
century.  That  city  was  long  the  resideuce  of  the  Norwegian  kings,  and 
their  ancient  throne  may  still  be  seen  in  the  palace,  now  an  arsenal.  The 
Cathedral  was  a  remarkable  structure,  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1719  ;  it 
has  been  partly  rebuilt,  and  the  chair  is  still  used.  Many  portions  of  the 
building  are  remarkable  for  the  details  and  sculptured  ornaments,  the 
massive  piers,  and  other  architectural  features  of  good  Norman  character, 
as  also  of  a  subsequent  period.  The  earlier  work  hears  much  resemblance 
to  that  which  is  found  in  certain  buildings  in  tbe  North  of  Scotland.  Since 
the  union  with  Sweden,  this  cathedral  has  had  the  privilege  of  bebg  the 
place  where  coronations  are  performed. 

By  Mr.  Neebitt. — A  collection  of  casts  fi:om  Medieval  ivory  earrings  of 
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VM70UB  periods,  taken  hj  lit.  Franohi,  and  compriaing  two  mirror-eaMS  in 
the  poftaeuion  of  Mr.  FountsiDe  ;  also  some  choice  Bpeciroens  in  the  Museum 
of  H.  SauTageot,  at  Paris,  Amongst  the  latter  is  a  folding  tablet  sculptured 
in  bold  relief,  repreMnting  the  Coronation  nf  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  In  the  spandrels  of  each  portion  are  introduced  a  flower  and 
an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  cross  ;  and  some  French  antiquaries, 
regarding  these  as  the  English  rose  and  St.  George's  cross,  had  inclined  to 
suppose  the  eculpture  to  be  of  English  work. 

B;  the  Rev.  Walter  Ssetd — Two  remarkable  bosses  of  gilt  copper 
(diam.  4i  in.)  ornaments  probably  of  a  shrine  or  tomb,  with  an  enamelled 
escutcheon  in  the  centre  of  each,  surronnded  by  open  work  formed  of  fire 
dragons  enriously  interlaced.  One  of  the  escutcheons  is  charged  with  the 
bearing  of  Cr^uj  ;  Or,  a  tree  of  seven  branches,  ffula,  called  a  Crtquier 
by  the  FreDch  heralds,  each  branch  terminating  in  a  fruit  like  a  small 
pine-cone.  On  the  other  escutcheon  is  the  bearingof  La  Tremouille, — Or, 
w,  cheTron  between  three  leaves  (!)  azure.  Date,  Xlllth  century.  A 
small  earring  in  ivory,  portion  of  a  coffer,  representing  three  figures  in 
high  relief  ;  the  date,  from  the  costume  and  design,  may  be  aa  early  as  the 
IVth  or  Vth  century.  A  carving  in  ivory,  of  rude  execution,  representing 
the  Saviour  enthroned  ;  part  of  a  coffer,  probably  of  North  German  work, 
of  Xth  or  Xlth  century.  A  carved  mirror-case  of  ivory,  XlVth  centnry, 
representing  a  hawking  party  on  horseback.  A  stn^  silver  pendant 
ornament,  representing  the  orucifiz  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  ;  it 
has  s  little  ring  above  and  below,  and  was  possibly  intended  to  be  attached 
to  a  rosary.  Date  XVth  century.  A  small  piece  of  carved  mother  o'pearl, 
in  open  work,  representing  the  Entombment  of  our  Lord.  Date  XVth 
century.     Early  European  work  in  this  material  is  very  rare. 

By  Ur.  W.  J.  Berhrard  ^hith. — A  collection  of  tobacctt-pipes,  showing 
the  progress  of  the  manufacture  and  the  forms  of  the  bowl  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  use  in  England.  These  specimens  had  been  chiefly  obtained 
in  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire  ;  the  manufacture 
having  been  chiefiy  practised,  probably,  in  the  county  last  mentioned,  at 
the  little  town  of  firosely,  whence  the  popular  name  of  "a  brosely  "  for  a 
tobacco-pipe,  in  various  parts  of  England,  as  stated  by  Mr.  H&rtsborne  in 
his  "Salopia  Antiqua,"  p.  338.  He  observes  that  the  diminutive  bowls 
turned  up  by  the  spade  or  the  plough  are  called  in  Shropshire  "  Fairishes 
pipes,"  as  also  in  the  North  of  England,  according  to  Brookett.'  They  are 
BO  termed,  also,  in  Ireland,  where  they  are  often  found,  and  have  sometimea 
been  assigned  to  a  remote  period,  under  the  supposition  even  that  they  may 
have  been  brought  by  the  Danish  marauders  of  the  Xth  century.  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker  has  rented  this  absurd  notion,  and  gives  representations  of 
several  examples  in  hit  collection  from  the  times  of  Elizabeth  to  the  reign 
of  William  III.  ("  Dublin  Fenny  Journal,"  vol.  iv.  p.  28.)  In  Scotland 
they  are  known  aa  Celtic  or  Elfin  Fipes.  The  occasional  juita-position  of 
these  reliques  with  objects  of  more  remote  antiquity,  has,  indeed,  occasionally 
given  an  appearance  of  probability  to  the  supposition  that  they  may  be 
more  ancient  than  the  introduction  of  tobacco  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
thus  the  talented  Historian  of  the  Roman  Wail  seems  relactant  to  n 


*  Sm  hii  "Glosiarv  of  Korth  Coonirj  discoTer;  of  luch  pipes  d«u-  eDtrvncfa- 
Words,"  T.  Faiiy  Pipai.  He  dtea  a  inenta,&e.  in  InilsDd,inthe  *■  Antholopa 
cnrions  menwir  on  tha  aobject  of  the      Uibernies,"  for  Hajr,  1 7S9. 
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tluHe  fonod  in  the  BomBn  stations  of  tbe  North  u  nndeniably  mediersL* 
The  pipes  in  Hr.  Bemhard  Smith's  collection  bear  Tarious  makers'  marks 
■tamp^  on  the  spur,  amongst  which  occur  the  names  and  initials,  John 
Roberts— Mich.  Brown— Joaepli  Hughes— Thomas  ETans— W.  G.— W.  S. 
— C.  B.— P.  C— 1.  H.— within  a.  heart ;  E.  E.  and  W.  B.,  a  hand  being 
in  the  iMt  two  instances  placed  between  the  initials.  They  were  found  at 
Huch  Wenlock.  The  significance  of  this  symbol  appears  to  be  set  forth 
hy  Fuller,  who  in  his  account  of  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  the  best  being 
made  at  Amesbury  in  Wilts,  asserts  the  superior  excellence  of  "  Gauntlet- 
pipes,  which  hare  that  mark  on  their  heel,"  and  relates  the  ingenious 
d^ence  of  a  maker  who  was  sued  for  pirating  the  mark,  and  alleged  that 
die  thumb  of  his  gaimtlet  stood  difierentlj  to  the  plaintiff's,  and  the  same 
huid  given  dexter  or  unister  in  heraldry  is  a  sufficient  difference.'  The 
tobacco-pipe  makers  were  incorporated  in  1619  ;  at  a  later  period  they 
petitioned  in  rain  to  become  a  lirerj  company  of  the  City  of  London. 

By  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower. — Impressions  from  a  brass  seal  of  pointed-oral 
form,  presented  to  Mr.  Lower  by  the  Rev.  J.  Carnegie,  of  Seaford.  In 
the  centre  in  a  circular  compartment  appears  the  tonsured  head  of  an 
ecclesisstic,  seen  in  profile  to  the  left ;  the  spandrels  above  and  below 
the  circle  being  filled  with  tracery.  The  iaecription  around  is  as  follows  : 
4-  BEMEDiCTio  d'hi  8TPBB  CAPTT  WALTBRi.     Date  XlVth  cent. 

By  the  Rer.  Walter  Sneyd. — Brass  matrix,  presented  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  by  whom  it  had  been  found  amongst  the  collections  at 
Hamilton  Palace.  The  device  is  a  demi-figure  of  St.  Catharine,  with  the 
head  and  arms  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  a  suppliant  attitude  beneath. — 
LATED[BAi.<nsATERii('pKAl  FOR  10 Pointed-oTal,  XlVth  cent. 

By  the  Hon.  W.  Fox  Stkanq ways.— Impressions  from  matrices  of  seals 
in  die  possession  of  Mr.  Walrond.  Silver  matrix  of  the  fraternity  of 
tailors  at  Exeter.  It  is  of  circular  form  ;  the  work  elaborately  fiai^ed. 
It  represents  the  Baptist,  clad  in  camel's  skin,  and  holding  the  agmu  ;  this 
figure  is  placed  in  a  quatrefoiled  panel,  with  an  escutcheon  at  each  aide, 
each  charged  with  a  pair  of  sheare.  The  inscription  is  as  fallows  : — 
iktsininn  comimt  fiattrnfUtU  .  tiUonm  .  AvaXai  .  v[nrit. 

The  handle  is  attached  by  a  hinge,  so  as  to  fall  flat  on  the  reverse  of  the 
seal,  which  is  of  circular  form.  The  ancient  guild  of  tailors  has  been 
recently  broken  up  ;  their  documents  passed  into  private  hands,  and  th«r 
seal  came  into  the  hands  of  a  pawnbroker,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  a  work- 
ing silversmith  in  the  west.  The  date  of  this  seal  may  be  assigned  to 
1475,  when  the  corporation  of  tailors  in  Exeter  obtained  a  new  charter 
from  Edward  IT.,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  mayor  and  common 
council  as  a  supposed  infringement  on  their  liberties,  and  they  commenced 
a  suit,  which  was  terminated  by  the  interference  of  the  crown  after  two 
jears,  hut  the  animosity  continued   for  a    considerable  time.' — Seal  of 

*  Sae  Dr.  Brow's  acMont  of  Hinor  fignred,  p.  679.      Compare  Brongnlart's 

Antiqiiitiea,  "Bonuut  Wall,"  sei!.  edit,  reroarliaoD  pipes  of  the  XVIIth  cantor/, 

p,  44 1 ,  where  two  of  these  liuiy  pipes  are  "  TraiU  dai  Art*  C^nuniqnsa,"  vol  JL,  p. 

repmented — one  bean  the  Msmp  G.  C.  1S9. 

Dr.  WilsOT,  in  his  "  Prehistorio  Annsla,"  '  Fuller's   "  Worthiea  of   Wiltshire," 

in  mill  indined  to  uvgn  sucb  pipes  to  an  Manafsctures. 

'  Eliubetfa  and  *  JeDk/ns"*  History  oTBxater,"  p.  U. 

,  "Csltio  mpe  '*  /  ^             I 
r,,jn,-.Mh, Google 
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nriiited-OTal  form,  XlVth  cent.,  the  device  ii  the  Virgin  with  the  infant 
SsiTiDnr,  fritbin  rich  tabernacle  work  ;  under  an  arch  beneath  are  fonr 
figures  in  the  attitude  of  supphoation.  a'  colleoii.  doctobvu  (lboib  f) 
OAHOSioi.  BTTDiL  BONOKieaii. — Polnted-OTal  Hal,  XlVth  cent.,  the  derioe 
being  two  figures,  probably  of  sointa,  under  a  double  arched  canopy  sur- 
monnted  by  a  crosa — |-  b'  friobisse  et  conrsirr'  iioS  d'  cassahdiu. 
This  may  be  the  seal  of  a  Priory  at  Cassandra,  or  Pallcenra,  in  Macedonia. 

April  7, 1854. 

OCTATiuB  UoRQAN,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Vice- President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  subject  of  the  memorial  regarding  the  preservation  of  sepulchral 
memorials  and  monumental  inscriptione  was  again  brought  under  the  no^ce 
of  the  Society,  and  the  following  reply  received  from  the  Home  OfBoe,  was 
read — 

Whctehiu,  MarcA  ISlh,  lUi. 

lundi      - 

ealliug  attentioa  to  the  great  importanoe  of  pNaerviss  mtniQineDtd  inseriptiani  and 
lombMonee,  with  reference  to  the  doaiog  of  ohuich-jaraa  and  the  removal  of  ehnrchaa 
in  the  eiacutioD  of  public  worlu,  &c. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obediant  tarvaiit, 
OioBoa  VoLUiKT,  Esq.  Hbicbi  Fitzkot. 

A  communication  was  received,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  from  Ur. 
Uarkland,  expressing  his  strong  feeling  in  regard  to  the  reckless  demolition 
of  churches  to  be  apprehended  ^m  the  proposed  measure.  He  anxiously 
hoped  that  the  emergency  of  the  occasion  might  call  forth  the  most  earnest 
endeavonrs  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Committee,  as  also  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute  at  large,  in  order  that  every  available  influence  might  be 
exerted  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  desecration  of  churobes  and  grave-yarda  in 
a  manner  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a  large  class  of  the  community, 
and  which  must  be  viewed  with  deep  regret  by  all  who  sincerely  appreciate 
the  value  of  all  national  as  well  as  personal  memorials.  Mr.  Uarkland 
fiilly  concurred  in  the  object  of  the  memorial  submitted  to  the  Home  Office. 
If  the  London  churches,  he  observed,  are  to  be  pulled  down,  nothing  could 
be  more  judicious  than  a  compUance  with  that  memorial,  and  he  snggested 
that  not  only  the  inscriptions  should  be  carefully  copied,  but  that  an  outline 
representation  of  the  monuments  or  tablets  should  be  preserved.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued,  it  was  stated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hugo,  that  he  had  witnessed  within  the  previous  week  the  removal  of 
sepulohral  memorials  which  hod  been  carted  away  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  as  he  believed,  from  the  grave-yard  of  St.  Benet's  Fink.  Amongst 
the  most  interesting  city  churches,  he  observed,  are  St.  Ethelburga's  and 
St.  Helen's,  Btshop^atet  both  of  which  present  valuable  architectural 
features  of  early  Decorated  work ;  and  the  latter  contains  effifpes  and 
memoriab  of  no  m-dinary  historical  value,  namely,  those  of  Sir  John  Crosby, 
of  Oresham,  of  Sir  William  Pickering  and  of  Sir  Julius  Cnaar,  new  in 
jeopardy  throogh  the  project  of  church^destruction,  the  effects  of  which  it 
was  feved  would  not  be  limited  to  the  city  of  Londoo.         l.^iOO>^lc 
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It  was  &nti\j  suggested  and  determined  that  the  Central  Committea 
fthould  request  the  Bishop  of  London  to  receive  a  deputation  composed  of 
influential  membera  of  the  Institute,  who  should  urgently  solicit  his  cooBtde- 
ntion  of  the  evils  apprehended  through  this  threatened  sacrifice  of  no  nianj 
consecrated  sites,  and  the  painful  profanation  of  the  resting-places  of  the 
dead  hj  which  it  must  be  accompanied. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  discorerj  of  a  remark- 
able hoard  of  gold  omameuts  in  the  county  Clare,  in  the  course  of  railway 
operations.  He  produced  some  of  the  most  curious  specimens,  which  had 
been  acquired  for  the  collecUon  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  presenting 
certain  unusual  features,  and  valuable  as  addiUons  to  the  Beries  of  ancient 
ornaments  intended  apparently  to  be  worn  as  collars  or  gorgets.  The 
precise  spot,  he  remarked,  where  the  discovery  had  occurred,  had  not  been 
ascerttuned,  and  a  small  part  only  of  the  treasure  hod  been  produced.  In 
this,  as  in  too  many  cases,  the  apprehension  of  the  claims  of  "  treasure- 
trove"  had  rendered  it  impracticable  to  preserve  the  evidence  of  essential 
value  for  the  purposes  of  science.  Such  discoveries  in  Ireland,  are  usually 
attended  with  much  mystery,  and  the  relics  hastily  condemned  to  the 
crucible  ;  in  the  present  instance.  Dr.  Todd  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mass  of  treasure  found  had  been  very  great ;  but  the  greater  portion  had 
been  sold  to  a  jeweller  in  Limerick  and  immediately  melted  down.  The 
unusual  forms  presented  by  the  few  pieces  which  he  was  enabled  to  lay 
before  the  Meeting,  must  cause  great  regret  that  the  entire  hoard  hod  not 
been  examined  by  some  antiquary  competent  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
novel  types.  The  ornaments  consisted  chiefly,  as  it  is  believed,  of  massive 
gold  armlets  with  dilated  or  cup-shaped  terminations ;  three  examples  of 
these  were  exhibited,  oB  also  two  remarkable  objects  of  thin  gold  plate, 
which  may  have  been  worn  upon  the  neck  ;  these  are  of  novel  types. 

Mr.  Hawkins  made  some  observations  on  the  sorious  iajuries  in  regard 
to  the  advance  of  science  constantly  experienced  from  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  finders  of  being  compelled  to  give  up  the  treasure,  and  he 
observed  that  the  successful  results  which  hod  attended  the  more  liberal 
regulations  introduced  in  Denmark  claimed  the  serious  consideration  of 
government. 

Mr.  Clayton,  of  Newcastle,  stated  certain  facts  which  had  occurred  in 
the  North,  showing  the  prejudicial  results  which  arise  from  the  existing 
law  ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Webs  offered  some  remarks  to  the  same  effect, 
citing,  especially,  an  important  discovery  of  Roman  gold  coins  in  Worces- 
tershire, of  which  the  greater  portion  had  been  speedily  sold  at  Evesham. 
He  observed  that  the  fact  seemed  worthy  of  note,  in  connection  with  a 
question  of  so  much  moment  to  archaeologists,  that  the  gallant  career  of 
^chard  Cceur  de  Lion  had  been  brought  to  an  untimely  end  at  Chaluz, 
through  his  determiuatioa  to  enforce  this  feudal  claim. 

Mr.  Hawkins  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  a  mosiuc  pave- 
ment on  the  site  of  the  Excise  0£Gce,  Old  Broad  Street,  Bishopsgate.  The 
floor  in  its  perfect  state  had  measured  not  less  than  28  ft.  square  ;  the 
central  subject  appeared  to  be  Ariadne  seated  on  a  panther,  and  the 
accompanying  deigns  are  of  a  Bacchanalian  character,  suggesting  tho  sup- 
position that  the  pavement  had  decorated  a  banqueting  chamber.  The 
work  is  of  fine  character,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  had  entertained  the  hope  that 
this  pavement  might  have  been  obtained  for  the  British  Museum,  where  & 
good  example  of  mosaic  work  would  form  a  valuable  accesuon  to  the  col- 
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lectioDB  of  National  AotiquitieR :  it  was,  lioweTer,  destined  to  be  removed 
to  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace.  The  Rer.  TnoifAS  Hugo  stated  that 
vestigeaof  another  pavement  had  been  found  adjoining  that  first  diacoTored, 
and  apparently  even  of  greater  antiqnarian  interest. 

Mr.  WcBTwooD  remarked  that  the  recent  cxcaTations  in  the  city  had 
brought  to  light  some  Testiges  of  another  period,  deserving  of  mention. 
Upon  the  site  of  the  church  of  St.  Benet's  Fink,  portions  of  two  sepulchral 
slabs  had  been  found,  one  of  them  nith  riband  ornament  of  Anglo-Saioo 
character  ;  this  lay  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  five  feet  lower  waa  discovered 
a  fragment  of  a  slab  with  a  foliated  cross,  and  part  of  an  inscription  on  the 
edge,  as  folloivB— LEU  :  BEVN  :  FRIEZ  :  PATER  ;  ^,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  memorial  of  Willem  or  William  Brun. 

Mr.  H.  O'Neill  resumed  his  remarks  upon  sculptured  crosses  in  Ireland, 
and  produced  rubbings  from  certain  details  upon  those  at  Honosterboice  and 
Termonfechin.  The  latter  presents  a  very  singular  example  of  the  serpent- 
ornamentation  ;  the  crucified  figure  of  the  Saviour  appears  on  one  side  of 
the  head  of  this  cross,  and  on  the  other  is  a  naked  figure  holding  a  cross 
ID  the  left  hand,  and  a  staff  with  a  double  volute  in  the  right :  on  the  trans- 
verse  limbs  are  introduced  human  heads,  possibly  representing  angels. 
This  sculpture  may  possibly  typify  the  Ascension,  in  accoiilance  with  the 
notion  to  which  allusion  was  made  by  Mr.  Westwoodat  a  previous  meeting. 
(See  p.  64,  ante.)  Mr.  O'Neill  souglit  to  demonstrate,  by  certain  examples 
selected  from  the  materials  of  his  work  on  Irish  Crosses,  that  the  origin  of 
the  interlaced  or  riband  ornament  had  been,  as  tecbnically  termed  "  zoo- 
morphic,"  or  derived  from  animal  forms,  and  that  the  serpent-patterns  bod 
been  suggestive  of  the  singular  "  triple-whorl  "  ornament. '  He  illustrated 
this  curious  subject  of  enquiry  by  details  taken  from  the  crosses  above 
mentioned,  showing  first,  intertwined  serpents,  then  interlaced  designs,  in 
which  serpent-forms  are  partially  combined,  and  lastly,  interlaced  orna- 
ments and  triple-whorls  devoid  of  any  trace  of  animal  forms. 

Dr.  Todd,  in  reference  to  the  curious  symbol  of  a  staff  with  double 
volutes,  shown  upon  the  cross  at  Termonfechin,  described  a  very  curious 
relic  which  he  had  recently  seen  in  Ireland,  and  of  which  a  full  account 
would  soon  be  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological 
Society.  This  unique  object  had  excited  much  attention  ;  it  is  a  short 
staff  of  metal,  originally  of  longer  dimensions,  richly  wrought  in  the  same 
style  OS  the  shrines  and  sacred  objects,  with  interlaced  work  chased  and 
partially  enamelled.  The  head  is  formed  like  a  crutch,  of  which  the 
handle  or  cross-piece  presents  two  animal  heads  turned  upwards  and 
recurved.  By  some  an^quaries  this  singular  object,  of  which  Br.  Todd 
showed  a  sketch,  hAd  been  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  pastoral  staff  used 
by  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  Greek  church.  Mr,  Westwood  remarked 
that  examples  of  objecta  of  this  description  now  used  in  the  Russo-Greek 
church,  are  represented  in  the  magnificent  work  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Russia.  Mr.  Niohxihoale  stated  that  the  pastoral  staff  which  he  had 
seen  commonly  used  in  the  oriental  churches,  bears  much  resemblance  in 
its  general  form  to  that  lately  found  in  Ireland  ;  the  construction  of  that 
staff,  however,  appeared  rather  to  indicate  that  it  had  served  as  the  handle 
of  a  cross  or  other  sacred  object,  which  was  fixed  between  the  dragon-like 
heads  of  the  cross-piece  above  mentioned. 

»  See  Mr.  Westwood's  mwntrir  on  Irish  omamentaUon,  b  this  Journal,  vol  x.  p.  2B7. 
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Hr.  HoVL£TT,  chief  draftaman  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  gave  a  deacrip- 
tioD  of  the  Tarioui  mechanical  mcana  which  had  been  derined  for  faoilitadng 
the  accurate  delineation  of  buildingB,  landacapea,  &c„  uid  expluned  the 
objectiona  to  which  each  is  liable.  He  irished  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Kntiquaries  to  a  method  which  he  had  defised,  and  used  with  advantage, 
well  suited,  as  he  believed,  to  aaaiHt  those  who  are  not  adepts  in  the  artB  of 
deeign,  or  who  might  desire  some  aid  in  correctly  producing  repreoentatioiui 
of  ancient  buildings  and  objects  of  smaller  dimensione.  Mr,  Hovlett's  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  draw  with  a  crayon  upon  a  glass  placed  in  an  erect 
frame,  ao  that  the  eye  bebg  fixed  bj  means  of  a  stationary  sight  or  point 
of  view  in  front,  the  objects  teen  tlutmgh  the  transparent  phuie  may  be 
delineated,  and  the  crayon  lines  afterwards  traced  on  paper. 

SnltqnUM  mil  BBoiU  at  9rt  tj^SbOa. 

By  Ur.  W.  J.  Bbrnhabd  Suth. — A  celt  of  cream-coloured  flint  or  chert 
lately  found  at  Sunning  Hill,  Berkshire,  under  the  roots  of  a  tree  on  the 
property  of  Ur.  Forbes,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Mr.  Bemhard  Smith. 
A  bronze  spear-heod  with  side-loops,  and  the  point  slightly  bulbous,  a 
peculiarity  of  form,  possibly  intentional,  in  order  to  inflict  a  more  dangerous 
wound  :  it  was  stated  to  have  been  found  at  Littlemore,  near  Oxford. — Two 
Oriental  weapons,  one  being  a  Ualay  dagger  in  its  sheath  of  wood  coated 
with  leather  (compare  Skelton's  Goodrich  Court  Armory,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  147, 
fig.  11);  the  other  is  an  Indian  weapon  known  as  the  "  Paiscush,"  of 
which  Skelton  ^^et  examples,  differing  chiefly  in  being  formed  with  a 
knuckle-guard  (Ibid.  pi.  139,  HI). 

By  the  B«v.  Thoxas  Udoo. — A  bronie  onnilla  of  Boman  workmanship, 
described  as  fonnd  in  Bucklersbury,  in  the  present  year. 

B;  Ur.  FonaEBi. — A  tablet  of  alabaster,  sculptured  in  high  relief,  and 
in  perfect  preservation.  It  represents  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  who  is  represented  kneeling  cm  the  steps  of  an  altar ;  the 
four  knights  stand  behind  him  ;  one^  most  in  front,  is  in  the  act  of  striking 
the  head  of  Becket,  whilst  another,  holding  his  sword  with  both  hands, 
■tin  the  bruns  with  savage  cruelty  ;  the  other  two  knights  are  seen  in  the 
back-ground  with  their  swords  dravm.  On  the  altar  is  placed  a  chalice, 
and  in  a  small  ambry  at  the  side  of  the  altar  are  seen  the  two  cruets. 
Beyond,  on  the  other  side,  stands  Edward  Grim,  holding  a  croas-staff  and 
a  book.  The  date  of  this  sculpture  is  about  1450.  It  was  obtained  from 
France,  and  is  possibly  a  work  of  the  artificers  of  Lagny. — Four  enamelled 
plates,  bearing  the  evangelistic  symbols. — A  covered  tankard  of  pewter, 
from  the  collection  of  Robert  Napier,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow  ;  it  is  engraved 
with  the  signs  of  the  lodiac  and  figures  of  heathen  deitiea — A  ronnd 
covered  vessel  of  bell-metal,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  costing,  ornamented 
with  arabesques  in  relief,  and  demi-figures  of  Faith  and  Hope.  The  name 
of  the  owner  ia  introduced,  and  on  escnUbeon  charged  with  a  dimidiated 
fleur-de-tya. — eaks  beihbich  schalch  seckel  hbibt'k.  1635.  Seckel- 
meister  signifies  the  "  Treasurer." — Several  Uoorish  pavement  tilee,  from 

By  His  Grace  the  Dnxs  of  Hamiltok. — A  cup  or  goblet  of  ulver  gilt 
of  a  very  rare  form,  of  which  an  accurate  notion  may  be  obtuned  from  the 
accompanybg  representation  by  Ur.  Shaw.  The  dimensions  of  the 
original  are  as  follows — height,  5  inches :  diameter  at  tiie  top,  3}  inches ; 
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breadth  of  the  haDdle,  H  inch.  The  date  «ppean  to  ha  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  centotj,  and  it  has  been  regarded  aa  belonging  to  the  pecnliar 
clasa  of  ancient  TesBelB,  oS  which  two  ezainplefl  were  bronght  before  the 
Institnta  hj  Mr.  Morgan  ;  see  toI.  viii.,  p.  299,  where  one  of  them,  fonned 
of  wood,  ia  repreaented. 

The  Hod.  Robert  Corzoh,  jun.,  stated,  in  regard  to  these  cnriona  eapa,  that 
in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  in  aglazedcase  placed  in  a  pasaage  leading 
from  one  of  the  back  rooms  in  the  picture  goUerj,  there  are  ux  or  eight 
Tcwele  of  this  sort,  all  made  of  a  Ught-colonred  wood,  Tery  richlj  mounted 
in  gold  t  tbejr  are  double,  that  is,  aa  if  a  second  cup  waa  used  ~~ 

in  each  case  aa  a  cover.  Mr.  Curzon  supposes  that  the;  were 
the  common  drinking  cups  of  Auatria,  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
the  south  of  France,  and  that  they  took  the  place  of  our 
mazers  in  those  countries.  InaMS.  of  the  "Livre  deGeoese," 
date  about  1380-1400,  in  Mr.  Curzon's  collection  at  Parham  Pork,  there 
are  three  representations  of  cups  of  this  description,  the  bowls  being 
melon-shaped,  the  corers  are  smaller  cups  of  similar  fashion  but  of  smallw 
size,  and  the  lower  portion  only  has  a  handle  on  one  aide. 
He  observed  that  about  llie  some  period  when  these  double 
cups  were  in  TOgoe,  it  was  the  faeluon  to  use  double  basons 
for  food,  one  iuTerted  upon  the  other.  It  is  probable  that 
the  curious  piece  of  ancient  plate  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  had  originally  a  globular  cover,  like  those  described 
by  Mr.  Curzon  ;  this  peculiar  form  of  cup  is  well  shown  in 
^e  woodcuts  in  an  edition  of  Vir^,  printed  at  Lyons,  1529, 
from  which  the  upper  woodcut  has  been  copied,  oocarring  in  the  third 
Eclogue.  This  form  may  be  noticed  likewise  amongst  the  chargea  ol 
ancient  Qerman  heraldry.  The  second  example  here  given  is  taken  from 
the  works  of  Spener,  where  it  occurs  amongst  OaUcet  live  lej/pii,  as  the 
bearing  of  the  Garinthian  family  of  Leminger  ;  and  three  such  vessels  are 
given  with  the  family  name  of  Brock.  (Spener,  Pars  Gener&lis,  plates. 
No.  19). 

By  Mr.  Fra}izs.^A  small  tripod  pedestal  of  bronse,  elaborately 
worked,  and  representing  a-nimala  grotesquely  contorted,  thirteenth  century. 
Also  a  gold  ring  of  beautiful  workmanship,  bearing  on  the  facets  figures 
of  St.  Christopher  and  St.  Margaret  (?)  and  the  posy — tOnt  mon  CUrC  autf. 

By  Mr.  Fioo. — A  representation  of  a  small  bronierelique  from  a  tumulus 
near  Mount  Harry,  Lewes  :  probably  portion  of  a  buclde,  and  enamelled 
with  saltiree,  gukt. 

By  Sir  Jdm  0.  Rbkve  se  la  Polx,  Bart. — An  iron  prick-spur,  found 
in  tike  moat  of  a  castle  near  Tharaud  in  Saxony :  it  is  probably  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  intended  apparentiy  to  be  attached  by  means  of 
a  single  strap ;  the  shanks  are  much  curved,  the  point  pyramidal, 
measuring  li  inch  in  lengtii. — An  iron  arrow-head,  found  in  the  walls  of 
the  Chateau  les  Cles,  on  the  confines  of  France  and  the  Canton  de  Vaud : 
its  length  is  31  inches.  The  point  is  forged  pyramidally,  somewhat  like 
the  Bnglish  piles  of  arrows  in  the  Goodrich  Court  armory,  Skelton,  vol.  i. 
pi.  34,  but  the  socket,  in  all  instances  slit  open  at  the  side,  is  much  shorter 
in  proportion  te  the  point.  Arrow-heads,  attributed  te  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
and  precisely  similar  to  that  now  produced,  were  found  by  Mr.  Wynne  in 
his  excavations  at  Cattell  y  Bere. 

By  Mr.  Chahles  Tdokbb. — ^A  massive  gold  ring  set  with  a  a^pbire,  and 
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beftring  the  poey— litOtt .  aSHSr  .  ^ur  .  itXt .  l)Uttt .  Sajie.  —  Another 
gold  ring  engrared  with  a  representation  of  the  Trinity,  the  words, — ttlll  . 
{]J  .  fllEn, — HJid  flowerB,  origiaally  enamelled.  Both  these  rings  were  found 
at  Exeter. — A  amall  oval  watch,  in  form  of  a  shell  of  aiWer  enamelled, 
with  a  crystal  over  the  face.  The  maker's  name,  Henry  Beraud  feeti. 
A  carious  little  piece  of  old  German  plate,  of  silver  ornamented  with  sacred 
Buhjects  in  repoutj^  work  ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cabinet  with  moveable 
drawers. 

By  Mr.  Blackborx. — A  remarkable  ivory  drinking  bom,  elaborately 
Bcutptured  in  longitudinal  bands,  with  figures  of  various  animals, — dragons, 
an  elephant  with  caparisons,  hares,  antelopes,  peacocks,  an  harpy,  &e.. 
Two  human  figures  are  introduced,  each  holding  a  sword  and  a  small  very 
convex  buckler ;  they  wear  drosses  reaching  to  the  knee,  the  upper  part 
being  possibly  intended  to  represent  mail  or  padded  work,  and  the  waist 
BiUTOunded  by  a  sash  or  girdle.  The  mouth  is  raised  on  an  eagle's  gamb 
of  silver  boldly  chased,  and  the  smaller  end  on  two  little  wyvems,  which  aa 
also  the  tip,  mouth-piece,  &c.,  are  of  silver.  The  whole  of  the  workman- 
ship has  an  oriental  character.  The  length  is  27  inches.  Hr.  Blackburn 
stated  that  this  relic,  long  preserved  in  his  family,  had  been  regarded  as  a 
tenure-horn,  hke  the  celebrated  horn  of  Ulphus  at  York  Uinster.'  He 
exhibited  at  the  some  time  another  retique  which  had  been  banded  down  in 
his  family.  It  is  a  large  sbirt  or  tunic  of  linen,  elaborately  worked  with 
lace,  and  ornamented  with  small  bows  of  blue  and  red  riband.  The  tradition 
had  always  been  that  it  was  vom  by  Charies  I.  at  his  execution.  It  bean 
stains,  supposed  to  be  of  blood.  With  this  garment  were  produced  various 
articlesoflinenfor  an  infant,  of  very  fine  quality  and  manufacture,  supposed 
to  have  been  worn  by  Charles  in  his  childhood.  These  reliques,  with  the 
horn,  had  dencended  to  Mr,  Blackburn's  mother  from  the  family  of  Hare,  of 
Stow  Hall,  Norfolk,  descended  from  the  Harconrts  of  Lorraine.  Sir  John 
Hare,  knighted  by  James  I.,  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  lord  Keeper 
Coventry  ;  and  their  eldest  son,  Sir  Ralph  Hare,  was  createda  baronet  by 
Charles  I.,  in  1641.  It  had  not  been  ascertuned  by  what  means  these 
royal  reliqnes  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  family. 

By  Mr.  W.  V.  Helltbr. — A  set  of  silver  toilet  implements,  vis.  tooth- 
pick, ear-pick,  nail-pick,  and  tongue-scraper,  united  together  so  as  to  turn 
on  one  pivot.  United  with  them  is  a  seal  of  cryatal  on  coloured  foils. 
The  date  1589  is  engraved  upon  this  tittle  object.  Other  examples  of 
Buch  implements  may  be  seen  in  Sussex  Archeol.  Coll.,  vol.  v.,  p.  201, 
and  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  iciz.,  put  2,  p.  401.  The  last  was  found  in  Lanca- 
shire, near  FumesH  Abbey. 

By  Mr.  Rohdb  Havteihs. — A  oollection  of  aevieioi,  or  Moorish  pavings 
tiles,  of  vivid  colouring,  from  Spain. 

By  Hr.  C.  C.  Babinotox. —  Impression  in  gntta  percha,  from  a  gold 
ring  of  the  XVth  century,  lately  found  under  Nottingham  bridge.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  latcnfield,  at  Cambridge.  Around  the  hasp 
is  engraved  thrice,  tbo  posy, — |MmtJ  at  qrt,  with  filiated  omamente  toste- 
fidly  introduced  in  the  intervening  spaces. 


>  Fignred  in  tin  Guide  lo  York  Cathe. 
dnl,  bT  Rev.  G.  Poole,  p,  191.  Seveivl 
tenore'lioni*  are  repreaentcd  in  tfae 
ArchiBologia,    vol    iii.     A.    remarkable 


tbe  deKripiion  oThis  HuoniB,  p.  S80. 
It  is  probablj  oriental.      t^^.Q^qlc 
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By  the  E«t.  Edward  Trollope, — Drawings  of  a  sepulchral  orch  and 
incuied  cross-slab  latolj  brought  to  light  through  the  remoral  of  woodwork 
&c.  in  Raucebjr  Church,  near  Sleaford.     It  appears  to  have  formed  tho 


monument  of  the  builder  of  the  south  aisle  of  that  church,  towards  the 
east  end  of  which  it  is  rituated.  The  name  is  unfortunatelj  iJle^ble, 
^thongh  the  date,  1385,  is  preserved.  Tbo  slab  (Bee  woodcut)  baa 
suffered  much  from  friction,  and  a  portion  has  been  cut  away  from  one 
aide  iu  order  to  make  the  slab  fit  in  better,  probably  with  some  later  work, 
Tbe  slab  measures  7  feet  by  2  feet  7  inches.  The  design  of  the  cross 
differs,  Mr.  Trollope  obserTod,  in  some  features  from  all  examples  known 
to  him,  and  it  is  of  graceful  character.  Tbe  cross  had  nerer  been  filled  in 
with  tbe  black  composition  which  still  remains  in  the  surrounding  Hues  and 
inscription,  so  that  it  bos  a  lighter  and  mora  subdued  appearance  than  tbe 
surrounding  border. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manhiho. — A  sketch  of  a  portion  of  wooden  frame 
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found  in  tttu,  ID  anblMking  a  bidbU  ciroular-heftded,  doable-splayed  windoir 
in  the  chancel  of  Framingbam  Earl  Church,  Norfolk,  It  is  pierced  with 
eyelet  holes,  in  differeot  directions,  ronnd  the  edge,  donbtleaa  for  the 
purpose  of  affixing  some  kind  of  Ucing.  Fragments  of  similar  frames 
were  found  in  the  other  double-splayed  windoirB,  but  rery  much  decayed. 
Ur.  Manning  thought  it  possible  that  this  might  have  eerred  for  fixing  a 
substitute  for  glass  in  early  times,  and  that  the  material  might  haTS  been 
cauTBa,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  late  Ur,  Hudson  Turner  aa  having 
been  used  at  Westminster  Abbey  about  1270.*  It  had  also  been  supposed 
that  these  holes  were  merely  for  cords  to  be  passed  through  to  keep  the 
birds  out,  the  rain  being  si^ciently  excluded  by  the  double  splsy.  Cou- 
trivances  of  this  kind  appear  to  have  been  termed  fenestralle,  fenutraiia. 
Herman  in  his  Vvlgaria  says  that  "  glaaen  wyndow  is  to  let  in  the  lygbt 
and  kepe  out  the  winde.  Paper  or  lyn  clothe  straked  acrosse  with  losyngys 
mak  fenestrals  in  stede  of  glasen  i^ndowes,"  Foesibly  the  "  losyngys  " 
in  this  case  imply  a  net-work  of  cords  stretched  across  to  preserre  the 
paper  or  linen  from  damage. 

By  Ur.  Edward  Hoare. — Repreeentations  of  a  singular  silrer  crucifix, 
originally  gilt,  having  the  image  of  the  Saviour  on  both  sides  ;  the  cross 
is  curiously  formed  of  open  work  in  a  losengy  pattern,  and  a  apirul  twist 
all  round  the  edges.  Date,  XTIth  oentnry.  It  was  probably  intended  to 
be  attached  to  a  string  of  paternosters,  and  it  was  found  in  digging  a 
deep  grave,  in  1S44,  at  St.  Crooan's  Abbey,  Rosorea,  oo.  Tipperarj,  This 
reliaoe  ia  now  in  Ur.  Hoare 's  Collection. 

Ur,  Blaauw  presented  a  cast  from  the  glased  surface  of  a  block  of  terra- 
cotta, part  of  Hie  external  decoration  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Felhams  at  Laughton  Place,  near  Lewes.  This  moated  mansion  woa 
erected  by  Sir  William  Pelbam  iu  1534,  and  it  was  for  two  centuries  the 
seat  of  the  family.  The  buckle  which  was  their  badge,  appears  in  several 
iloces  amongst  the  ornaments,  which,  as  also  window  coses  and  other 
Iressiogs  of  moulded  brick,  are  of  veiy  skilful  workmanship.  The  block 
from  which  the  cast  was  taken  measures  8  inches  in  thickness,  and  it 
displays  the  buckle  with  the  initials  of  the  builder  of  the  bouse — W.  F. 
and  upon  the  buckle  is  this  inscription — lah  de  orace  1534  fvt  gxst 
itATBO  PAiTE.  A  representation  of  this  badge  is  given  by  Ur.  Lower  in 
his  Uemoir  on  the  Badges  of  the  families  of  Pelham  and  Do  la  Warr, 
Sussex  Archnol.  Coll,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  228  ;  and  in  his  "  Curiosities  of 
Heraldry,"  p.  161.  A  model  vS  one  of  the  windows,  mnamented  with 
arabesques,  was  exhibited  by  Ur,  Blaanw  in  the  Unseum  formed  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Chichester. 

By  Ur.  NlOBTUOALB. — Two  reliques  of  baked  clay  found  in  digging 
graves  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas',  Wilton.  One  of  them  is  a  per- 
forated disc,  dameter  about  4^  inches,  diameter  of  perforation  I]  inches- 
It  resembles  one  represented  in  "  Artis'  Durobrivra,"  plate  29,  fig.  6, 
found  with  Roman  remains  and  described  as  a  weight,  possibly  from  its 
being  marked  with  three  impressed  cavities  at  equal  distances,  a  peculiarity 
occurring  in  other  examples.  A  massive  ring  of  baked  clay,  closely  umilar 
to  that  found  at  Wilton,  was  dug  up  in  the  churchyard  at  Hurst  Pierpoint, 

*  Pipe  RoUi.  SO,  Sb,  Henry  III.,  dted  occurs  1180111129.1,  "pro  esnsbo  ad  fenca- 
In  Om  IntroductiaD  lo  DomeMic  Arcbitoc-  tndlis  ad  soaccaiiiuii  B^ns  ^loil  WeM- 
tnn  in   Englsud,   p.  kxx,    A  psyment      moout'.  iiid."  ,  ~  , 
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Snwex,  and  it  it  la  the  poaseaaion  of  the  Rer.  C.  Borrer,  of  that  place. 
It  has  been  aupposed  that  those  objects  seired  to  support  large  candles, 
which  may  hare  been  thus  ranged  on  the  floor  of  a  church  around  the 
corpse  in  funeral  obsequies.  The  other  resembles  a  saJt-cellar  or  a  small 
saucer  raised  on  a  stem ;  it  had,  hovever,  probablj  served  as  a  rude 
funereal  lamp  or  cresset ;  a  Roman  relique  of  rude  ware,  reiy  similar  in 
form  but  furnished  with  a  dozsIb,  was  found  in  a  sepulchral  cist  at  Avis- 
ford,  Sussex,  now  in  the  Chichester  Uuseuni,  and  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Institute  in  that  city  b;  Ladj  Elisabeth  Re^nell. 

Bj  the  Rer.  John  Bxroit. — A  rubbing  from  a  small  sepulchral  brass 
found  in  Newark  Church  under  the  pens,  during  restorations  now  in 
progress  ;  it  represents  a  man,  probably  a  merclunt,  in  a  long  gown  ; 
date,  XVIth  century.  Also  an  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  the  Drapers' 
Company :  three  clouds  radiated  in  base,  each  surmounted  by  a  triple 
etaiia.  The  Company  was  incorporated  17th  Henry  VI.,  and  received 
a  grant  of  anus  in  1561.  Hr.  Byrou  presented  these  rubbings  to  tlie 
colleetion  of  the  Institute. 

Impressions  from  Seals. — By  Mr.  Caton. — Seal  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh, 
Sheriff  of  Shropshire,  1442  ;  he  was  son  of  Hugh  de  Baivb,  Sheriff 
8th  Henry  VI.,  sud  married  the  heiress  of  Sir  William  Clopton,  of 
Badbrooke,  Qloncestershu-e.  The  seal  bears  an  escutcheon  placed  diago- 
nally, charged  with  three  fleurs-de-lys  ermine  ;  on  the  helm  is  a  crest, 
a  falcon  dooally  gorged,  with  wings  expanded.  The  legend  is — ^  :  f  : 
bu^'  ift'  :  ttolonllc  :  p'  :  U  tl)a<ttl  :  "Ut  ^irboms^'.  Sir  John  de 
Burgh,  Mr.  Caton  stated,  entitled  himself  Seigneur  d'Olonde,  from  a  lord- 
ship possessed  by  him  in  Normandy  ;  he  was  probably  captain  or  governor 
of  Cherbourg,  and  this  was  his  official  seal  for  that  post.  That  place  was 
taken  by  Henry  V.  in  1418,  and  it  was  the  last  fortress  given  up  by  the 
Bnglish  in  1430,  after  a  spirited  resistance  by  Thomss  Qouville,  who  at 
that  time  was  captain  there.^-Seal  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  probably  eugraved 
on  hie  appointment  by  Heniy  VIII.  as  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
1520.  It  bearsanescntcbeon,  quarterly,  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three 
moor-cocks,  and,  on  a  chevron  between  three  nnicoms'  beads  erased,  as 
many  bezants.  The  crest,  placed  upon  a  helm,  is  a  Moor's  head  in  pro- 
file. Legend — bisillt.  t.  more,  kqtitis.  atratl  svbtuesavharii.  anql. — 
The  matrix  is  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  Northamptonshire. 
Seal  of  Anthony  Oell,  of  Hopton,  Derbjehire,  date  about  1600.  It  re- 
presents a  man  in  a  long  robe,  with  a  ruff,  a  flat  bonnet  on  his  head,  his 
right  band  raised.  Under  his  feet  is  an  escutcheon  charged  with  three 
mullets  in  bend  :  crest,  a  greyhound  statant — imaoo  :  ahthohu  :  eEU  : 
DB  :  SOFTOH  :  ARUioEBi.  —  Official  seal  of  Sir  Job  Charlton,  Bart.,  of 
Ludford,  Herefordshire,  and  Park  Hall,  Salop.,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1673. 
He  died  in  1697.  The  seal  bears  an  escutcheon  of  the  Royal  Arms 
within  a  garter,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown,  with  the  initials  C.  R.  On  a 
label  underneath  is  inscribed,  cokcilitu  harchiar:  and  around  the 
margin,  carolts  ii.  D.o.  hag.  bkit.  tea.  bt.  ma.  rex.  p.d. 

By  Mr.  Behjauih  Williams. — Impreauons  from  the  Mayoralty  Seal  of 
London,  in  its  present  singularly  defaced  condition ;  the  matrix  appears 
to  have  been  rubbed  down  until  only  the  deepest  intaglios  remain .  _  A  re- 
presentation of  this  fine  seal,  in  its  perfect  state,  has  been  given  in  this 
Jonrnal,  vol.  iil.,  p.  74>     The  matrix  is  now  kept  at  the  Mansion  House, 
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in  the  ouKtody  of  the  G&te  Porter. — Copies  in  gutta  percha  of  Bevend 
seals  appended  to  docuniontB  relatiog  to  the  Channel  Islanda,  in  the  pOBMt- 
Bion  of  M.  Metivier,  of  Giiemaey.  They  comprise — a',  ballivib.  Instle. 
SE.  fiBBNBHETE,  [$ie)  used  in  1215  and  1329  ; — a'  ballivie.  isstlartic  fro 
SBGB  AHQLiB,  in  1286; — the  seals  of  Sir  William  de  Chayne,  1153, 
and  of  Edmond  de  Chaeney,  Gardeia  des  Isles,  1365  ; — of  Uaase  de 
Ik  Coort,  Bailiff  of  Gueraeey,  1315  ;  of  John  de  Pratellis,  1200  ;  and 
of  Sir  Thomas  de  Pratellis,  1276  ;— of  Sir  Otlio  de  Qranssoo,  1316; 
— of  Richard  de  St.  Martin,  Bailiff  of  Jersey,  1317  ; — of  Hagh  de 
Turbelvile  {sic) ;— and  of  Philip  de  Albignei,  1218. 

By  Mr.  Wat. — Copies  in  gutta  percha  firom  seals  b  the  treasuries  at 
Queen's  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  taken  by  Mr,  Ready,  to 
whom  access  has  recently  been  permitted  by  the  authorities  of  sereral 
colleges  (Pembroke,  Gonrille  and  Caius,  and  Queen's),  and  an  eztensira 
eoUection  of  fine  examples  thus  obtained.*  Those  now  produced  com- 
prised a  seal  of  John  de  Balliol,  not  described  in  Ltung's  Catalogne  of 
Scottish  Seals  ;  a  fine  seal  of  Sir  Peter  de  Courtenay,  14th  Richard 
II.,  1391,  bearing  an  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  that  family  suspended  to 
a  tree ;  the  bearing  differenced  by  a  label  of  three  points,  each  charged 
with  throe  annulets  ;  and  a  beautiful  seal  of  John  Avenell,  of  a  Cambridge- 
ahire  family,  26th  Edward  III.  The  bearing  is  a  fesse  between  six 
annulets,  the  crest  being  a  demi-dragon,  with  wings  expanded.  Amongst 
sereral  remarkable  seals  of  the  De  Veres  obtained  at  Cambridge  by  Mr. 
Ready,  that  of  Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Ufford,  and  wife  of 
Thomas  de  Vero,  Earl  of  Oiford,  deserves  especial  notice.  It  is  of  cir- 
cular form,  and  displays  an  escutcheon  of  the  anns  of  Vere  impaling 
Ufford,  borne  by  an  eagle  with  its  wings  displayed. — 'digiUamtinatilllt: 
in  :  tomitiMit :  orontt  :  she  survired  her  husband,  who  died  in  1370. 
and  died  in  prison  in  1404. 


ANNUAL  LONDON   MEETING, 
Mat  26.  1854. 

The  Annual  Meeting  announced  for  this  day  was  postponed  to  the  first 
week  in  June,  in  consequence  of  the  unaroidable  absence  of  the  senior 
auditor.  The  accompanying  balance-sheet,  as  audited  itnmediately  on 
his  return  to  London,  was  then  submitted  and  approved. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITORS. 
For  A«  Ttat  ending  Daxmber  St,  IBSS. 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Arohaeol&- 
gical  Institute  for  the  year  1853,  do  hereby  certify  that  tbe  same  present 
a  true  statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments  for  that  year,  and  from 
them  we  have  prepared  tbe  following  abstract. 

De,  Cunbridge,  at  veiy 
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NOTE  ON  SACKED  8TMBOL3  OCCUREING  IN  IRELAND. 
Paob  81,  ante. 

We  are  iodebted  to  Ur.  Daniel  Panons  for  the  following  note  on  the  ex- 
plan&Uon  given  in  the  Qentlemui'a  Magazine  in  1831,  cited  in  this  Journal 
(see  p.  81,  ante)  in  reference  to  the  embleme  of  a  heart  pierced  with  seven 
swords,  and  a  rose,  occurring  on  an  ancient  grave-slab  iu  Ireland.  Mr. 
Fanons  remarks  that  the  former  is  inoorrectlj  described,  ae  "  signifying  the 
Beven  vonnds  of  Christ,"  and  that  the  emblem  is  the  heart  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  sorrows  or  dolours  of  the  Virgin,  as  venerated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  are  seven  :-~l.  At  the  Presentation  of  Our  Lord,  when 
Simeon  said,  "Yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thjr  own  soul,"  Luke  ii.,  35. 
2>  At  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  3,  At  losing  Our  Lord  for  three 
dajs.  Luke  ii.,  46.  i.  At  seeing  him  condemned,  bound,  scourged,  and 
sinking  under  the  cross,  5.  At  seeing  bim  crucified.  6.  At  seeing  his 
side  pierced  bj  the  spear.  7.  At  receiving  his  body  in  her  arms  after  the 
descent  ^m  the  cross.  At  each  of  these  times  in  the  history  of  the  life 
on  earth  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Church  recognises  the  fulfilment  of 
Simeon's  prophecy.  Accordingly,  on  Friday  next  before  Good  Friday,  is 
appointed  the  "  Hissa  Septem  dolorum  B.  U.  V.,"  the  sequence  in  which, 
the  hymn  commencing  "  Stahat  Mater  dolorosa,"  contains,  it  will  be 
remembered,  an  allusion  to  the  words  of  Simeon,  On  the  third  Sunday  of 
September  is  appointed  the  "  Festum  Septem  dolorum  B.  U.  V.,"  and  at 
this  period  may  be  seen  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  pierced  with  seven  swords.  The  rose,  among  the  emblems  on  the 
Irish  memorial  before  mentioned,  is  also  allusive  to  the  Virgin  ;  it  may 
suffice  to  mention,  that  one  of  the  litles  applied  to  her  in  the  Litany  of 
Loretto,  is  "  Rosa  roystica." 

It  was  obviously  an  error  in  the  description  communicated  to  Mr.  Urban, 
aa  we  believe,  by  an  able  antiquary  still  resident  at  Cork,  to  make  mention 
of  the  men  wounda  of  our  Lon^  amongst  the  curious  symbols,  in  some 
instances  so  singularly  introduced  in  heraldic  fashion  on  an  escutcheon, 
and  described  as  "  the  anus  that  longeth  to  the  Passion."  The  wounds  of 
Our  Lord,  it  is  well  known,  are  five,  those  inflicted  by  the  crown  of  thorns 
or  by  the  scourges  being  never  symbolised  as  one  separate  wound.  In 
reference  to  the  symbol  of  the  heart,  it  may  deserve  mention,  that  upon 
the  ancient  olog-almanacs,  the  Feasts  of  the  Virgin  are  designated  by  that 
emblem.  It  is  fonnd,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  Virgin,  on  decorative 
tiles  at  Worcester,  Malvern,  and  other  places,  and  in  one  instance,  the 
heart  is  charged  also  with  a  flower,  possibly  intended  ns  a  rose.  At  Mal- 
vern the  heart  pierced  by  nails  may  be  seen  amongst  the  sculptured  orna- 
ments of  the  groined  porch.  A  more  close  attention  to  these  details  would 
doubtless  often  give  a  clue  to  the  import  of  certain  architectural  and  other 
decorations.  Mr.  Parsons  may,  we  hope,  aid  us  in  the  explanation  of  the 
heart  pierced  with  rix  wonnds,  occurring  on  a  Sepulchral  Brass  at  St. 
Albans. 
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THE  ANCREN  RIWLE  ;  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  RULES  AND  DUTIES 
OF  MONASTIC  LIFE.  Edited  uid  tnuiiUted  froiii  >  Semi-Saxon  Ma  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  B;  Junes  Horton,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Holbesch,  Prebenitrj  of 
Lincoln,  and  CtupluD  to  the  Right  Hon.  Eari  Grey.  LotidoD :  Printed  for  th« 
Caniden  Sodetj.     18S3. 

Wb  have  not  hitherto  noticed  any  of  the  hooks  published  h;  the  Camden 
Societj,  though,  during  the  eiieteuce  of  this  Journal,  several  have  appeared 
which  are  raluable  as  contributiotiB  to  history,  or  as  illustrative  of  the 
language,  manners,  and  social  condition  of  our  ancestors  at  various  periods. 
This  volume  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  and  is  evidently  broaght  oat  as  a 
choice  and  rare  eiatnple  of  the  language  of  this  country  in  the  transition 
from  Anglo-Saion  to  English.  And  such  it  realty  is  ;  but  had  it  been  no 
more,  we  should  not  have  been  induced  to  deviate  &om  our  course  in  regard 
to  these  publications. 

"  The  Ancren  Biwie  "  of  the  thirteenth  century  conld  hardly  fail  to 
place  in  a  broad  light  a  class  of  devotees,  of  whom  very  little  seems 
generally  known,  though  such  knowledge  is  by  no  means  recondite.  Even 
the  editor  does  not  appear  to  have  bad  a  definite  notion  of  their  peculiari- 
ties. Dim  indications  and  vague  traditions  of  their  abodes  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  "  Church  notes'  of  our  ecclesiologists  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
hoped  a  brief  notice  of  these  ascetics  and  this  volume  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  our  readers. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Hr.  Uorton  for  the  pains  that  he  has  taken  in 
editing  this  Rule  in  a  philological  point  of  view.  Had  he  chanced,  in  the 
.  course  of  his  reading,  to  have  come  npon  such  bequests  as  "  To  the  Anker 
in  the  Wall  beside  Bishopsgate,  London,  "in  a  will  of  the  fifteenth  century;' 
to  Friar  Humphrey,  the  recluse  (iiicluso)  of  Pagebam,  to  the  recluse  (incluste) 
of  Hoghton,  to  the  recluse  [inclusie)  of  Stepeham,  to  the  recluse  (incluso)  of 
Heringbsm,  iu  the  will  of  St.  Richard,  Bishop  of  Chichester  ; '  and  the 
several  bequests  by  his  contemporary,  Walter  de  Suffield,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  to  "Ankers,"  and  recluses  in  his  diocese,  and  especially  one  to 
his  niece  Ela  in  reclusorio  at  Massingbam,'  not  to  mention  the  gifts  by  the 
Will  of  Henry  II.  to  the  recluses  (inclusia)  of  Jerusalem,  England,  and 
Konnandy,  Mr.  Morton  would  probably  have  been  put  upon  inquiry,  and  we 
sliould  have  had  in  this  volume,  not  only  a  more  exact  translation  of  the 
Rule,  hut  also  a  preface  giving  an  account  of  this  singular  class,  or  notes 
in  elucidation  of  the  most  remarkable  passages,  which  illustrate  their  habile, 
or  require  to  be  explained  by  them. 

The  words  "  Ancren,  Anker,  and  Ancress,"  sre  clearly  to  he  referred 
to  the  term  Anchorite.     The  anachoretce  of  the  East  were  namerous  in  the 

'  BloiDefisld'e  Norroll^  U.  p.  347-B,fol. 
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fonrtli  oeotnrj.  This  kind  of  BoliUrj  life,  in  oonne  of  tims,  gained  aach  a 
footing  in  the  West,  that  the  conncil  "  in  Trnllo,"  in  692,  and  that  of 
Frankfort,  in  787,  found  it  expedient  to  legislate  TespectingthoBe  who  would 
devote  thenuelTea  to  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  intermediate  history, 
there  were  ia  thia  country,  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
tnanj  anchorites  of  both  sezes,  who  gave  themgelves  up  to  holj  meditation 
and  religious  ezerciBes  in  lonely  seclusion.  They  are  o^en  called  recluses  ; 
yet  the  Latin  designations  were  not  unoommonly  "inclusi"Bnd  "inclusie.*' 
There  was  no  invariable  rule  to  which  they  were  subject :  some  affected 
far  greater  degrees  of  mortification  than  others.  The  ceremony  of  inclusion 
was  attended  with  a  solemn  service,*  and  it  could  not  take  place  without  the 
sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  In  cases  of  the  greatest  strictness 
the  anchorite  was  locked  in  for  life,  and  the  bishop  placed  his  seal  upon  the 
cell.  Oecagionally  the  entrance  was  closed  with  masonry.  Only  in  cases 
of  necessity,  or  by  the  order  of  the  bishop,  was  the  devotee  to  remove,  or 
even  the  cell  to  be  opened.  This  confined  abode  was  called  an  ankerhouse, 
or  aokerhold.  Before  inclusion  it  was  obligatory  on  the  bishop,  not  only 
to  inquire  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  auch  a  life,  but  also  to  con- 
eider  the  probability  of  the  anchorite  receiving  sufficient  nourishment  from 
the  alms  of  the  pious.*  The  cella  were,  therefore,  usually  placed  either 
near  monasteries,  or  in  towns,  and  commonly,  if  not  always,  adjoining 
ohnrchea,  so  that  the  elevation  of  the  hoet  might  be  seen  from  them.  They 
were  someUmee  within  monasteries  or  nunneries  :  thus  we  find  mentloD 
made  of  "  Dame  Alice  Derby  Ancresse  "  within  the  nunnery  of  Clemen- 
tborpe.'  In  these  cases  they  were,  doubtlesa,  contiguous  to  the  church. 
Such  a  cell  had  generally  two  or  more  small  apertures  called  windows,  one 
to  witneas  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  receive  the  Eucharist,  another 
for  conrersatioa  with  visitors,  and  we  read  of  a  third  for  light.  A  few 
eiamples  of  anchorholds  in  churches  seem  to  remain,  as  in  the  south 
transept  of  Norwich  Cathedral;  at  Wilbraham,  Cambridgeshire,  in  the 
tower ;  and  at  other  places  over  porches  and  vestries ;  but  some  apartments, 
■o  coDudered,  may  have  been  priests'  lodgings.  It  is  moat  probable  that 
many  anchorhouses  were  wooden  structures  in  the  churchyard,  dose  to  the 
church,  so  that  the  anchorites  dwelt,  as  theauthorof  this  rule  says  (p.  143), 
"  under  the  eaves  of  the  church."  These  abodes  were  more  or  less  com- 
modious, or  we  might  say,  incommodious,  according  to  the  degree  of 
mortification  that  the  votary  chose  to  undertake. 

The  anchorites  of  this  period  are  not  to  he  confounded  with  hermita,  who 
were  free  to  wander  where  they  pleased,  and  seem  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege:  "Eeremitse  solivagi — onchoretn  conclusi,"  aays 
Giraldus  Camhrensis.'  They  also  differed  essentially  from  monks  and  nuns, 
properly  so  called  ;  for  these  lived  by  rule,  in  a  community,  and  were 
civilly  dead  ;  while  the  anchorites  dwelt  aloue,  had  no  prescribed  rule,  and 
retained  their  civil  rights,  including  the  rights  of  property.'  Yet  the  term 
nun  is  sometimes  found  applied  toananchoresi,  and  hermit  to  an  "  Anker i" 
and  their  colls  are  sometimes  called  hermitages  ;  which  has  tended  not  a 
little  to  mislead  desultory  readers.     The  laws  of  this  country  recognised  the 

*  lu  the  Had.  Coll.  No.  673,  m*^  b*  '  Epist.  ad  Sleph.  Archiep.  Cant.  Au- 
tean  m  rorni  of  sucb  service  with  rubrical      gliri  Skcn,  ii.  436. 
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anchorite's  Iohs  of  liberty  while  he  retained  his  ciril  rights,  and  tbej 
allowed  manj  acts  to  be  dooe  by  prof  which  muftt  otherwise  have  been 
done  in  person.*  Littleton,  writing  temp.  Bdw.  IV.,  speaks  of  a  recluse  as 
one  "  que  ne  poit  per  cause  de  sou  ordre  aler  hors  de  sa  maison  ;  "  and 
Coke,  commenting  on  these  words,  says,  "  Recluse,  Reclusus,  Hcremita,  seu 
Anacfaorita,  so  called  by  the  order  of  his  religion  ;  he  is  bo  mured  or  shut 
np,  quod  solus  semper  sit,  et  in  cUusnra  sua  sedet,  and  can  never  come  out 
of  bis  place.  Seorsim  enim  et  extra  conversation  em  civilem  hoc  pro- 
fessionis  genus  semper  habitat."  *  Here  Colie  has  assumed  the  Lermit  was 
confined  to  his  cell,  or  has  used  the  word  (it  should  rather  seem)  as  one  of 
the  designations  of  an  anchorite.  The  passages  in  Latin  are  most  likely 
from  some  writer  of  earlier  date,  but  it  doss  not  appear  whence  they  were 
derived. 

Qrimlaie,  an  auchorito  priest  !n  the  ninth  century,  or  as  Abb^  de  Ranc^ 
■npposes  somewhat  later,  drew  np  a  Rule  for  these  solitaries,  which, 
according  to  M.  Legrand  d'Aussy,  required  them  to  live  near  churches, 
and  1>eude  allowing  a  small  garden,  eren  permitted  several  to  dwell 
together  in  one  enclosure,  and  have  communication  by  a  window,  provided 
the  cell  of  every  one  was  separate.'  A  Bavarian  Rule  quoted  by  Foibroke  ' 
directs  the  cell  to  be  of  stone,  twelve  feet  square,  with  three  windows  ; 
one  opposite  the  choir  by  which  the  sacrament  was  to  be  received,  the 
second  for  admitting  food,  and  the  third  for  light,  to  he  closed  with  bom 
or  glass.  Cells  of  this  kind  were  probably  in  churches.  The  author  of 
the  volume  before  us  adverts  to  some  existing  rules  for  other  anchoresses, 
which  be  did  not  assume  to  alter  (pp.  412-3). 

Suoh  having  been  the  state  of  things  in  regard  to  recluses,  this  "  Ancren 
Biwle "  is  to  be  interpreted  accordingly.  Though  addressed  to  three 
wstera  on  their  application  for  it  to  the  aothor,  it  was  written  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  guidsnee  of  anchoresses  generally,  as  he  has  mentioned  more 
than  once  ;  and  some  ports,  as  that  on  confession,  had  even  a  yet  wider 
scope.  The  language  is  Saxon- English,  of  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  may  possibly  he  a  few  years  earlier,  for  the  writer, 
at  p.  383,  speaks  of  knowing  "  a  man  who  weareth  at  the  same  time  both 
a  heavy  cuirass  [rather  hauberk]  and  haircloth,  bound  with  iron  about  the 
middle  too,  and  his  arms  with  broad  and  thick  bands,  so  that  to  bear  the 
Bweat  of  it  is  severe  Buffering,"  who  yet  complained  and  said,  it  did  not 
oj^ress  him,  and  often  asked  the  writw  to  teach  him  something  wherevrith 
be  might  give  his  body  pain ;  which  is  very  like  the  self-inflicted  mortifica- 
tion of  the  anchorite,  Ulfric  of  Haselborougb,  in  Somersetshire,  whose 
history  is  given  by  M.  Paris  under  1154,  the  year  of  his  death.  If 
he  be  the  person  referred  to,  no  one  who  knew  him,  and  was  old 
enough  to  have  been  asked  by  him  for  fiirther  means  of  afflicting  his 
body,  could,  unless  at  a  very  advanced  age,  have  written  this  work 
even  so  late  as  the  year  1200.  Godrie,  the  hermit  of  Finchale,  near 
Durham,  who  is  said  to  have  worn  hair-cloth  aud  a  hauberk  fifty  years,  died 
in  1170,  which  was  fifty-seven  years  before  Richard  Poore  became  Bishop 
of  Durham.  However,  some  other  ascetic  may  have  been  referred  to,  and 
the  writer  may,  as  the  editor  supposes,  have  been  Richard  Poore,  who  was 


•  Utt.s.4M,  sod  Coke  thereon.  >  Notices    et  Entrails    des 
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Bisbop  of  ChioIieAter,  SalUbuij,  and  Durh&m  ancceuiTelj,  and  died  in 
1237.  The  three  Bistera  to  whom  the  treatUe  was  addreBsed  were  of  gentle, 
if  not  noble,  blood,  and  had  in  the  bloom  of  youth  forsaken  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and  become  anchoresses.  Each  had  her  maid  to 
fetch  her  food  and  to  attend  to  her  irants.  Their  cells  were  near  the 
"hall"  of  some  "friend,"  probablr  their  father  or  brother,  whence  the; 
obtained  all  that  thej  required  (p.  193).  The  writer  oontr&eta  their  easy 
eircnmstances  with  the  conditiim  of  many  anchoresses  who  were  often 
distressed  with  wont.  In  each  cell  were  a  crucifii  and  altar,  as  well  as 
imagea  of.  the  Virgin  and  some  Saints  (pp.  17  and  19).  The  editor  has 
supposed  that  the  ladies  and  their  muds  formed  a  little  community  like 
nuns  without  a  enperior  ;  but  this  was  not  consistent  with  anchorite  life,  nor 
is  it  reconoileable  with  ^e  general  tenor  of  the  Rule.  Though  their  cells 
eoold  not  have  been  far  apart,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  even  the 
indulgence  which  Qrimlaic  allowed  of  commnnication  by  a  window.  Some 
of  the  prescribed  deyotions  are  expressed  in  the  plural,  lo  that  each  would 
seem  to  pray  for  all ;  but  this  was  not  uncommon  in  private  prayers.  On 
the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  minutenesa  of  the  directions  for  their 
conduct,  especially  towards  their  maidens,  there  ore  none  for  their  beharionr 
to  each  other  as  if  they  had  aoy  personal  intercourse,  with  the  exception  of 
an  exhortation  to  unity  of  heart,  in  which  they  are  directed  to  hare  their 
faces  always  turned  towards  each  other,  with  kind  affection,  a  cheerful 
countenance,  and  gentle  courtesy  ;  an  ezpression  that  at  first  certainly 
seems  to  imply  being  in  each  other's  presence.  The  context,  however,  shows 
it  may  be  figurative,  for  the  writer  hod  just  been  describing  persons 
between  whom  there  was  enmity,  as  having  their  faces  turned  from  each 
other,  like  Samson's  foxes,  that  were  tied  together  by  their  tails  ;  and 
there  immediately  follow  special  iustmctions  for  the  case  of  one  hearing  any 
evil  of  another,  when  she  was  to  reprove  her  by  a  trusty  messeuger,  who, 
before  she  went,  was  to  repeat  the  message  often  in  her  presence,  that  ebe 
might  not  report  it  otherwise  (pp.  255-7.}  The  whole  passage  is  curioBS, 
but  too  long  to  quote.  Such  means  of  reproof  would  hardly  have  been 
resorted  to,  had  a  personal  interriew  been  practicable.  If  the  direction 
above  supposed  to  be  figurative  is  to  be  understood  literally,  it  would 
appear  to  import  that  they  could  see  each  other  from  some  of  their  windows, 
but  were  not  near  enough  to  converse  or  administer  reproof. 

It  has  been  assumed,  we  think  too  hastily,  that  these  three  anchoresses 
lived  at  Taront  Keynes,  Dorsetshire,  and  that  in  them  the  nnnnery  there 
had  its  beginning.*  If  that  were  the  plaoe  of  their  abode,  it  would  be 
highly  probable  that  their  family  name  was  Keynes,  and  that  they  were 
members  of  that  widely  extended  family  of  Eeynei,  or  Cahaignes,  of 
Norman  orig^,  which  has  left  traces  of  its  variously  spelt  name  in  go  many 

Cof  England,  and  one  branch  of  which  had  the  lordship  of  Tarent. 
only  ground  for  supposing  that  these  ladies  resided  there  seems  to  be 
a  prefatory  note  to  one  of  the  HS.  copieft  of  a  Latin  version  of  this 
Bnle,  in  which  the  authwship  is  attributed  to  Simon  de  Ghent,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  it  is  said  to  hare  been  written  for  his  uaters,  anchoresaes  at 

<  The  editor  hss  incautiaDsl;  foUoned      Nomundj  with  the  eonqueror.      There 
HatdiiDS  in  stating  tbM  this  nmuierv  wu      must  bkve  been  more  than  one  descent  in 
founded    temp.     Bie.  I.  by    Balpn    de      ISOjreaiK 
Kshainea,  whose /a(A<r  Ralph  -nme  from  .  , 
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Tarent.  There  mi,j  have  been  lome  tradition  tbat  led  to  the  mention 
of  this  place,  but  aa  the  teetimonj  of  all  the  reit  of  tbis  note  is,  in  our 
opinion,  properly  rejected  bj  the  editor,  we  do  not  ue  any  reason  for 
uanmbg  lo  readilj  that  it  correcUj  statu  the  locality  of  thoH  anchoreaaea' 
aeolusion. 

We  learn  from  thia  work  that  these  ladiea  could  read  English  and  French 
(p.  45),  and  also  could  write  (p<  21]  ;  and  they  probably  knew  a  little  of 
Latin.  Tbe  editor  aharea  apparently  in  the  common  opinion,  that  French 
was  much  more  generally  used  in  this  country  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuriea  than  the  evidence  transmitted  to  us  jnatifies  us  in 
believing  ;  and  be  asBumes  that  it  was  at  that  time  the  language  of  the 
cotuia  of  law.  This  treatise  itself  shews  the  improbability  of  the  French 
having  been  so  much  nsed  in  Uie  ordinary  intercoune  of  life,  since  it  is 
written  for  these  ladies  in  Eoglisb,  and  the  French  words  in  it  are  very 
few.  As  to  tiie  courts  of  law,  we  have  little  means  of  knowing  what  was 
actually  spoken  in  them  ;  hut  the  legal  documents  of  tbe  twelfth  centoiy 
are  not  in  French,  but  generally  in  Latin,  and  when  in  any  other  language, 
it  is  Saxon-Bnglisb.  The  earliest  French  documents,  we  believe,  are  in 
the  beginning  of  tbe  thirteenth  century  ;  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  abont 
the  time  that  Normandy  was  lost.  Sir  F.  Falgrave  pointed  out  this  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  in  an  article  in  tbe  "  Quarterly  Review  ;  "  *  and  what  hoa 
been  since  brought  to  light  bos  confirmed  bia  conclusion.  The  late  Mr. 
Hudson  Turner,  who  was  go  well  versed  in  the  documentary  lore  of  tbeae 
two  centuries,  used  to  say,  that  the  result  of  bis  own  experience  and 
observation  was  in  accordance  with  what  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  stated. 

The  TOW  taken  by  these  ladies  was  probably  confined  to  obedience, 
chastity,  and  constancy  of  abode  ;  they  were  never  to  ehonge  their  place 
except  of  necessity,  or  in  obedience  to  their  bishop  or  lord  {herre).  A  vow 
more  comprehensive  than  this  tbe  writer  could  not  advise  any  anchoress 
to  moke  (p.  7).  Each  of  their  anoborhonses  seems  to  have  bad  two 
apartments,  one  for  the  anchoress  and  the  other  for  her  maid.  This  we 
collect  from  the  instruction  aa  to  the  receiving  of  a  guest.  The  maid,  in 
her  stead,  was  to  entertain  the  guest,  and  tbe  anchoress  bad  leave  to  open 
her  window  once  or  twice,  and  make  signs  to  her  friend  of  gladness  at 
seeing  her  (p.  69).  Three  windows  or  apertures  (thurles)  are  mentioned, 
viz.,  the  parlour  window,  the  house  window,  and  the  church  window.  The 
£rst  was  for  conversation  with  those  resorting  to  tbe  anchoress  ;  it  was  the 
smallest,  and  was  to  have  a  black  curtain  with  a  white  cross  on  it,  and  to  be 
kept  closed  and  fastened  when  not  in  use  (p.  51),  whether  by  a  shutter  or 
how  otherwise  is  not  clear.  Tbe  bouse  window  was  probably  for  light  and 
the  ministration  of  the  attendant.  If  the  window  between  tbe  two  apart- 
ments were  tbe  house  window,  it  was  but  ill  adapted  for  the  former  purpose  ; 
if  it  were  not  tbe  bouse  window,  there  must  have  been  four  apertures.  The 
chnrcb  window  enabled  the  anchoress  to  hear  mass  daily,  and  witness  tbe 
elevation  of  tbe  host  (pp.  33,  35),  and  also  receive  the  eucharist  at  stated 
times  (p.  413).  It  was  not  for  from  the  altar,  for  she  is  instructed  to  listen 
to  the  priest's  hours  as  well  aa  she  can,  but  not  to  say  the  versidea  with 
him,  nor  to  sing  so  that  he  might  bear  (p.  45).  The  passage  where  this 
window  is  particularly  named  is  remarkable  ;    and  in  it  the  two  other 
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wiodonB  are  elaa  mentioned  (p.  69 
rather  more  dose  than  the  editor's. 
converutioQ  with  any  man,  but  respect  it  for  the  hoi;  sacrament  that  jrou 
see*  through  it ;  and  take  yonr  woman  sometimes  to  the  house  window ; 
the  other  moo  and  womoa  to  the  parlour  window  to  speak  when  neoeMary, 
nor  ought  je  but  at  tbeae  two  windows."  A  word  signifying  "  to  cooTerse  " 
seems  wanting  in  the  last  member  of  the  sentence.  The  use  of  the  church 
window  shows  the  contiguity  of  their  houaea  to  the  church,  and,  uhas  been 
mentioned,  such  was  the  usual  situation  of  anchorholde.  Accordingly,  we 
read  that  the  cell,  of  Ulfiic,  of  Haselborongh,  was  "eccleue  coutigua  :  "  ^ 
Isold  Hetton  was  placed  "in  loco  ad  hoc  ordinatojuxta  eccleaiam  paro* 
chialem  "  of  Whalley  t  which  was  probably  a  permanent  anchorhold,  for  tb« 
ndghbouring  abbey  undertook  to  supply  her  with  neceseariee,  and  others 
had  preceded  her,  some  of  whom,  like  her,  misconducted  thomselTes  and 
made  their  escape: '  Lucy  do  Newchkrche'a  abode  was  near,  if  not  attached, 
to  the  chapel  of  St.  Brendan,  Bristol : '  and  in  an  undated  will  of  probably 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  gift  "  DomiiiEe  Luciie  reclusm  in  cimiterio 
S.  Eadmundi  " ' ;  she  therefore  seems  to  have  had  her  cell  in  the  church- 
yard ;  and  the  "anker  in  the  wall  beside  Bialiopsgate,  London,"  must 
have  been  close  to  the  chnrch,  for  he  was  to  pray  in  twenty  tnassoH  for  the 
testator's  soul,  and  such  masses  were  not  likely  to  he  celebrated  in  his  cell. 
These  facts  will,  we  think,  have  suggested  to  many  of  our  readers  a  use  for 
those  "  low  side  windows  "  commanding  a  view  of  an  altar,  which  were  onc9 
called  by  the  ecclesiologists  lychnoBiCopes,  and  about  which  there  have  been 
many  conjectures.  As  these  recluses  were  required  to  make  frequent 
confesuoQ,  it  is  most  probable  they  confessed  at  the  same  openings  or 
windows  through  which  they  received  the  eucharist,  and  this  may  account 
for  those  internal  arrangementa  sometimes  found  at  such  windows,  that 
have  led  some  to  conclude  they  had  been  used  for  confession.  The  various 
heights  of  the  windows  externally  from  the  gronnd  present  no  difficulty, 
because  the  floors  of  such  anchorholds,  which  we  may  assume  were  in  most 
cases  wooden  structures,  would  have  been  adapted  to  them.  Erected  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  buildings  of  this  kind  are  not  likely  to  be  found,  nor 
even  traces  of  them.  There  was  remaining  in  Hasted's  time  a  shed  or 
hovel,  called  the  "  Rector's  house,"  built  against  the  north  side  of  Bicknor 
Church,  Kent,  with  a  room  projecting  nearly  across  the  iusle,  and  under  the 
same  roof.  This  some  have  supposed  to  have  been  an  anchorhouse,  but  it 
may  have  been  a  priest's  lodging,  as  its  name  rather  indicated.  We  havQ 
been  informed  that  it  no  longer  exists. 

The  first  and  last  parts  of  the  Rule  apply  more  especially  to  these 
ladies.  The  former  prescribes  their  daily  devotions,  which  were  numerous. 
In  the  intervals,  which,  if  many,  must  have  been  short,  they  were  to  read 
and  work  (p.  45}.  The  last  part  regulates  their  external  acts.  They 
were  not  to  make  purses  to  gain  friends,  or  "  blodbendes  "  of  silk,  but 
to  make  and  mend  church  vestments  and  poor  people 'a  clothes  (p.  421). 
There  are  injunctiona  as  to  dress  ;  rings,  brooches,  ornamented  girdles, 
and  gloves  are  disallowed  (pp.  419,  421).  We  learn,  moreover,  some- 
thing of  the  habits  of  other  anchoresses.     Thus,  though  these  ladies  had 
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each  but  one  attendant,  two  were  allowed  when  the  anchoresB  bad  to 
send  far  for  her  food  (p.  425),  It  would  seem  that  different  devotees  ira- 
poeed  on  thomBelveB  different  reatiictions.  Some  had  lands  and  rents,  but 
the  generality  subsisted  on  alms.  Some  kept  cows  (pp.  4l7,  419),  from 
which  we  must  not  infer  the  animals  wero  accoromodaCed  at  the  anchor* 
houses,  for  sheds  might  have  been  hired  for  that  purpose  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  them  ;  and  when  we  read  of  some  taking  in  other  people's 
cattle  (ibid,),  they  hod  probably  rented  more  space  than  their  own  required. 
Such  practices,  however,  wero  discountenanced  by  the  writer,  who  allowed 
these  ladies  to  keep  no  other  animal  than  a  cat.  Some  are  mentioned  who 
took  their  meals  with  their  friends  out  of  the  house  (p.  415),  which  is 
strongly  reprobated,  as  contrary  to  anchorite  order ;  indeed  sach  an 
anchoresB  must  have  either  broken  her  tow  or  taken  one  less  strict  than 
was  usual.  We  learn  the  ordinary  failings  of  the  class  from  what  tliesa 
ladies  were  instructed  to  avoid.  Thus  we  read  of  "  staring,  peering,  and 
cackling  "  anchoresses.  They  were  much  addicted  to  gossip,  and  the  cell 
was  such  a  focus  of  news  as  to  be  proverbial — "  from  mill  and  from 
market,  from  smithy  and  from  nnchorhouse,  men  bring  news"  (p.  8S). 
The  "  gathering  "  anchoress  was  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  a  bountiful 
anchoress,  and  begged  that  she  might  give. 

Some  interesting  allusions  to  more  worldly  matters  are  scattered  through 
the  volume,  but  our  limits  restrict  us  to  notice  only  the  following  : — We 
road  at  p.  214,  of  tlie  practice  of  making  "figures  of  augrim  "  in  ashes, 
*'  as  those  reckoners  do  that  have  much  to  reckon  up."  This,  no  doubt, 
refers  to  what  are  called  the  Arabic  numerals.  At  p.  391,  the  crucifis  is 
compared  to  a  shield,  broad  above  and  narrow  beneath,  "because,  as 
men  suppose,  the  one  foot  was  placed  upon  the  other  foot,"  which  is  in 
conformity  with  what  is  found  in  western  art.  The  materials  of  a  shield 
are  mentioned  (p.  393)  to  be  wood,  leather,  and  painting  ;  to  which  are 
likened  the  wood  of  the  crass,  the  body  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  blood 
which  stained  it.  Tlic  writer  then  adverts  to  a  custom  of  hanging  up  a 
valiant  knight's  shield  in  the  church  after  his  death  to  his  memory,  and  ha 
adds,  "  BO  is  this  shield,  that  is  the  cracifix,  set  up  in  the  church."  Neither 
here  nor  elsewhero  in  the  treatise  have  we  found  any  alhisioa  to  onooriol 
insignia ;  the  absence  of  which  is  consistent  with  the  earlier  date  at  which 
we  have  suggested  it  might  possibly  have  been  written.  The  painting  on 
the  shield  may  have  been  only  ornamental ;  but  it  was  most  likely  peculiar, 
BO  that  the  shield  would  be  known  by  it  as  that  of  the  deceased  knight. 

In  conclusion  we  may  remark,  that  a  vein  of  good  sense  runs  through 
the  volume,  which  is  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  leaves  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  author  ;  whose  learning  also  most  have  made  him  oon- 
spionouB  among  his  contemporaries. 


It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
Christian  art  in  this  country,  that  some  of  our  best  works  are  the  productions 
of  the  female  pen  and  pencil.  Mrs.  Jameson's  three  works  on  Sacred 
and  I<egendary  Art  exhibit  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  subjects  on  which 
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tiiaj  treat,  and  are  written  in  an  Eesthetical  spirit  irhioh  would  do  honour  to 
anj  author.  Taking  up  the  subject  where  it  waa  left  hy  M.  Didron,  in  his 
"  Iconographie  io  Dieu,"  Mrs.  Jameson  haa  given  us  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  various  modes  in  which  artists,  and  especiallj  paiuters,  have  treated 
angels  and  archangels,  evangelists,  apostles,  the  doctors  of  the  Church,  the 
saints  and  martyrs,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches,  the  various 
religious  orders,  and  lastly  the  Madonna  ;  whilst  in  the  work,  the  title  of 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  article,  Miss  Tvining  has  regarded 
the  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  has  collected  together,  with 
surprising  diligence,  a  mass  of  illustrations,  arranged  in  chronological  order,' 
of  the  principal  forms  that  have  been  used  tymholically  in  the  different 
periods  of  art,  and  endeavouring  to  teach  the  uneducated  eye  to  look 
through  the  symbol  to  the  thing  signified  hy  it.  In  her  introduction,  the 
authoress  endeavours  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  words  Symbols  and 
Bmhlems,  which,  although  often  used  indifferently  to  express  the  same 
meaning,  are  by  no  means  identical ;  "  thus,  the  term  symbol  may  some- 
times be  used  for  an  emblem  where  the  contrary  word  would  not  be  true  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  Anchor  may  be  either  the  Symbol  or  Emblem  of  Hope  ; 
but  we  could  not  say  that  the  Lamb  qr  the  Good  Shepherd  were  EmbUmt 
of  Christ,  since  He  himself  is  embodied  in  or  represented  by  them.  They 
must  therefore  be  distinguished  as  Symboli,  and  the  term  may  be  considered 
as  something  expressive  of  the  whole  being  and  character,  rather  than  any 
particular  attribute  or  quality  of  the  person  or  thing  represented.  The  same 
object,  however,  may  clearly  be  considered  a  Symbol  as  well  as  an  Emblem, 
as  the  Sword  is  the  St/mboi  of  Martyrdom,  and  the  peculiar  Emblem  of 
St.  Paul." 

Comnieneing  with  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  bas-reliefs  on  sarcophagi, 
carvings  on  grave-stones,  and  paintings  on  the  walls  of  ceilings,  Mus 
Twining  has  found  therein,  and  in  the  mosaics,  sculpture,  and  painted  glass 
of  Christian  basilicas  and  churches,  in  the  carved  stono-work  of  medieval 
monuments,  and  especially  in  the  illuminations  of  MSS.,  a  mass  of 
illustratioDS  extending  from  the  second  or  third  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
centuriea,  "  by  which  latter  time  almost  all  the  symbolical  ideas  were  but 
copies  of  earlier  ones,  or  had  become  developed  into  forms  of  more  direct 
imitation.     Symbolical  represenlationa  had  given  way  to  historical  facts.  " 

In  the  ninety-three  plates  of  which  the  work  is  composed,  the  Emblems 
and  Symbols  of  the  Trinity  and  its  eeveral  persons,  various  subjects  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  the  Church  and  her 
sacraments,  death  and  the  soul,  the  evil  spirit  and  hell,  and  the  various 
Boomorphic,  phytomorphie,  and  inanimate  synihols'tre  carefully  represented. 
Lists  are  also  added  of  the  MSS.  which  have  supplied  many  of  the  figures, 
and  of  the  works  upon  Christian  art  to  which  the  authoress  has  been 
indebted  for  other  materials.  Amongst  other  original  illustrations  is  one  of 
a  wooden  figure  painted  in  colours,  which  stands  at  the  comer  of  a  street 
in  Eieter,  commonly  known  as  "  Father  Peter,"  the  saint  trampling  tbe 
evil  spirit  under  foot.  We  have  also  sculptured  figures  from  the  early 
fonts  of  East  Meon,  Winchester,  Stanton  Fitzwarren,  Merseburg  and 
Ringsted  in  Zealand,  the  pastoral  Staff  of  St.  Boniface  at  Fuldo,  and  various 
monumental  brasses  and  seals. 

We  ore  happy  to  learn  that  Miss  Twining  is  engaged  in  collecting 
further  materialB  of  a  similar  nature  for  a  contmuation  of  the  eubjeot,  which 
is  too  extenuve  to  be  confined  to  a  sinsle  volume.  ,  ~  i 
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ANTIQUinES  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE.  (Text  In  tbo  RaanMi  laogtuge.) 
Produced  under  the  directhm  of  ui  Imperial  CommnnOD.  B/  S.  StroguioT, 
H.  ZftKoakiD,  J.  SoegircT,  uid  A.  Th.  Veltnun.  Folio.  7  roll.,  each  ecmUiniiig 
75  pkles,  prioted  in  ehromolithognphy  aod  gold.    St.  PMenborg,  1652. 

SoHB  of  our  members  may  recollect  amongst  the  speoimens  of  Chromo- 
lithographj  exhibited  bj  RuMla  in  the  Great  Gxhihition  of  I85I,  a.  seriea 
of  magnificent  plates  of  objects  of  antiqaitjr.  These,  it  appears,  were 
portion  of  the  work  of  which  the  title  is  ^ren  ftbore,  eome  examples  of 
which  ha*e  recently  arrired  in  this  country,  and  one  of  them  has  beeo 
secured  by  the  British  Uuieum  ; '  and  we  may  say  without  fear  of  bein|f 
accused  of  Battering  the  Aatoorat  of  Russia,  that  the  work  is  an  honour, 
not  only  iadiTidually  to  every  one  concerned  in  it,  but  also  nationally.  In 
the  525  plates  of  which  it  is  composed,  almost  every  class  of  objeots  of 
antiquity,  religions,  civil,  military,  and  artistic,  is  represented.  There  la 
a  barbaric  magaiGcence  about  the  articles  of  Jewelry  which  is  perfectly 
characteristic,  being  a  combination,  as  it  were,  of  Indian,  Arabic,  and 
Bycantiiie  art.  The  earlier  of  the  Christian  painting,  are  grim  enough 
it  is  true,  but  others  are  exquisitely  elaborated,  although  with  an  uniformity 
of  treatment  of  subject  which  is  the  result  of  the  canons  of  sacred  art  ia 
the  Greek  and  Russo-Greek  churches.  It  is  true  that  the  antiquities  of 
the  Kussian  empire  cannot  reckon  upon  an  origin  of  more  than  a  few 
centuries,  and  bence  the  elements  of  BjtanUne  art  which  had  so  large  an 
influence  on  the  artistic  productions  of  Europe  between  the  Vth  and  Xlth 
centuries,  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  work  before  us. 

The  publication  of  the  important  work  to  which  we  have  invited  atten- 
tion, comoienced  in  1849,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  antiquities  of  Russia,  It  forms  six 
diviuoDB — 1.  Sacred  images,  crosses,  church  utensils  and  ornaments,  and 
priestly  vestments.  2.  The  ancient  imperial  dignity,  imperial  iosignia  and 
dresses.  3.  Armour  and  arms,  horse  armour  and  trappings,  chariots,  &e. 
4.  Imperial,  civil  and  military  costumes,  pictures  and  portraits.  5. 
Ancient  household  furniture,  appliances  for  the  table,  &c.  6.  Ancient 
Russian  architecture.  The  whole  of  the  plates  have  been  issued,  but  the 
text  is  not  yet  completed. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  our  readers  to  mention  that  there  are  elaborate 
details  of  several  bronze  gates,  enriched  with  sculpture,  a  class  of  medisval 
antiquities  to  which  the^attention  of  the  Institute  was  drawn  by  Hr. 
Besbitt,  in  his  valuable  Uemoir  on  the  Bronze  Doors  of  the  Ca^iedrol  of 
Gnesen.* 
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Act*  Sakctosoh  Octobsis,  ex  I^tinii  et  Gneds  tklinrtunqQe  genliiim  Monummtis 
collects.    Tomui  vL    Folio.     Brnmeli.    3;.  Si.  Bd. 

BiBLioraiQui  de  L'fccoLE  DES  Chaeies,  III*  a^rie.  Tome  iv.  Thii  penodical, 
ftppeuing  every  two  months,  comprises  s  coUectitm  of  Hemoin  chiefly  illusirkting  tlie 
biitorf  uid  sntiquities  of  the  middle  sgeo. 

GoCEsURD,  L'ABBi  :~Vies  de  Pirea,  dea  MartyTS  et  des  Mitres  priaeipBux  miDts. 
H  yols.  ISmo.  SOfr.  Two  Tolnmes  comprise  the  Moveable  Feksta,  twelve  inclndo 
the  Lives  oS  SsJnts  ursnged  accordmg  to  the  calendnr. 

Chakka,  M.  a.  :— ^Saint  AtuelmB,  Notice  biognphique,  litt^rsire  et  pMlosophiqae. 
8vo. 


(^niNTiK  : — Diclioimsire  T&iaoiiQi  de  Diplomuiqae  Chr^tiemir,  contensot  lei  notions 
Decegsaires  pour  I'lDlelligence  dea  ancien  Monuments  Manuscrits,  arefl  un  grand 
nombre  de  facsimile.  Public  par  M.  I'Abb^  Migne.  Parts.  8td.  S  It.  (Portion  of 
the  Enejclop^e  Thfologique.} 

GtriicEBADLi.  L  J. : — DictioDDura  leonographiqae  dea  figures,  l^gendea  et  actes  dea 
Saints,  et  repertoire  alphabetique  de«  Attlibota.    fivo,    7&. 

RiTui  AsCHioLOGiQUK.  Paris.  8vo.  Vol.  x,,  Utt.  G.  Calendrier  Lnnisolairo 
Chald^MacMonieo.  Ueacription  d'lm  plat  de  Faience  du  XV  slide  (a  dish  of  greeD 
glazed  ware  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Faria,  with  the  arms  and  oame  of  Charles 
VIII).  Voyage  dans  la  Cilicie  ;  bg^au  de  Matiiieu  de  VendOme,  &c. — Livr.  7.  Sur 
les  ScnlptureH  de  dinars  monumenla  da  Dep.  de  la  Gironde  ;  Eglise  St.  Martin  de 
Ponta-Mousson  ;  Ancien  Hdpilal  de  Ste  Catherine  k  Paris,  dec— Livr.  8.  Monnaie* 
inddites  des  rois  de  la  petite  Armenie  au  moyen  Age  ;  l^otice  aur  quelques  objets  dont 
vient  de  B'enrielier  le  mosee  de  t'Ermitage  ;  AntiqnilSa  Gallo-Romaines,  Ac. — Livr.  9, 
Application  do  rAHtnniomie  el^mentaire  aux  reeherches  ChronologiqneH  ;  Tombran  de 
SanJanapale,  h  Tarsaus  ;  Ancien  Hdpital  de  Ste  Catherine  k  Paris  ;  Inscription 
Grecque,  Ice. — Livr.  10.  Notice  ntr  quelqoes  collections  ardi^ologiquee  existent  en 
Angleterre  (at  Wilton,  Wobam  Abbey,  Holkham,  Cambridge,  &c.).  Bas-reliefs  de  la 
Cathedrale  de  Strasbourg  ;  Moniargis.  son  chateau  et  aes  seigneurs  ;  InscriptioiiB  Gallo. 
Somaines  i  Aix  tes-baius  ;  Ancionoes  ceremonies  dans  I'egiiBe  N.  D.  de  Giartna. — 
Livr.  1 1.  Cassette  de  St.  Louis,  dans  I'eglise  de  Dammarie  (a  remarkable  enamelled 
coffer)  ;  Les  Pinaigrier  (notice  of  a  celebrated  painter  on  glass,  XVI  cent)  ;  Ancien 
Prienri  d'Esserant,  &c. — Livr.  12.  Monnaies  IberieBDes;  FoulLes  an  Grand  Sphinx 
de  Oiseh  ;  Intcriptions  Armcniennes  h  Tane. 

Anniles  Ancu^OLooiqniB,  pabliees  par  Didrou  ain£.  TomiS  liii.  4to.  IJvr.  4. 
Le  Luminaire  Ecclonastiqne  {fine  plate  of  part  of  a  candelabrum  at  Milan,  Xlll* 
cent)  ;  Le  Drame  au  XVI'  si^cte,  Mystere  des  Actes  dea  Apdtres ;  I^  Poesie 
IjUine  au  moyen  age  ;  Miaston  de  I'Art  Chretien  ;  Serrurerie  du  All*  sifcla  ;  Kenais- 
sanee  da  rArchitecture  Chrdtienne  ;  Bibliographie,  Ac. — Livr.  5.  Modeles  d'  eglisea 
mmanes  et  gothiques  ;  La  Drame  au  XVI'  ai^cle  ;  Musde  de  Sculpture  au  Louvre  ; 
I'Art  et  l'Arch£ologie  sur  la  Moselle  et  la  Rliin  ;  Melanges  et  Nouvelles,  &c. — Livr.  6. 
(completing  Tome  xiii.)  La  Calb^drale  de  Bheims  ;  Le  Denil  an  moyen  ige ;  I'Orfev- 
reria  an  XIII'  siicle  ;  I'Art  religieux  en  Angleterre  ;  I'Art  et  I'Arch^lagie  en  Alls- 
tnague  ;  Melanges,  &c.  Tome  xiv,  livr.  I  ;  I<e  ciboire  d'Alpais.  (plala  ;  tlie  remarkable 
enamelled  vessel  in  tiie  Louvi«  collection,  bearing  the  name  of  the  artist  Alpaia); 
MjBtfre  des  Actes  des  Apdtrea  ;  Mus^  de  Sculpture  au  Louvre,  salle  de  J.  Gioojon  ; 
La  CalhMrale  de  Rhetms  ;  I'Art  et  I'ArcbiSoloEie  en  Uallande  ;  La  chftase  de  Sts 
Radegonde,  &c.— Livr.  n.  Myslere  dea  Actes  dea  Ap6tres;  Lettre  de  Ste  Catherine 
de  Sienne  ;  Salle  de  J.  Goujon  ;  Des  Influences  ByzaDtines  ;  Orfdvrerie  des  Xll.and 
XIll.  siecIcB,  Ac. 

CocHET,  ■.  l'ibb^,— La  I'onnandie  souterrainc,  ou  notices  sor  des  eimeti£re« 
Romainset  deacimetifrei  Francs,  explores  en  Nonnandie.  8vo.  Seventeen  pUtes, 
comprinng  a  tar^  number  of  Romish  and  Fnnkish  rriiques,  the  latter  of  great  value 
to  the  English  antiquary,  far  the  purpoae  of  eompariaon  with  our  antiqonies  of  the 
An^u-Saxon  period.    IxHidon :  Hareus,  B,  Oxford  Street.    Oxford ;  PmW. 
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Db  Ljl  Film. — Jtecherchea  but  1>  pr^pan^oD  que  lea  Sonuina  donnuent  k  I>  ohux 
dont  ila  M  Bervaient  pour  leun  eonatruetioiu,  et  nir  Ik  compoaition  eti'empla!  da 

■ -  Nonvello  idit.     Bto.     2  fr.  iO  c. 


A.  Tebdieh,  et  le  Da.  C^TTOifl Arcbilectnre  civile  et  domeiitique,  >u  may  en  Age 

et  1  U  RenusBuice.    Laige  tto.     16  nuuiben  hftTS  alresd]'  kppewed 

JanwtjtL  BiLOB  DB  i,'ABcB[TECtiiK£— Kctdb  mennielle,  pif  HM.  Venlajs  et 
Vaodenuwenu    NumerouB  plates,  tlie  uxlh  Toluine  now  in  ftogteaa.    S4  fr.  per  ano. 

EwLB  Auk. — Lea  Carrelagei  dmaillte  dn  moyen  ftge  et  de  la  ReuaiuaDce  dana  la 
Department  da  I'Yonne  ;  pr&:4dte  d'un  Esaai  aor  lea  anciens  paTagea  dea  ^gliwi. 
1  vol.,  4(0.    50  chromo-lithographic  plates.     Paris  :  Victor  Didroo.     16  fr. 

BinniT. — Lea  Piama  Tombalea  da  moyan  Age,  avae  nn  taxta  hiatATlquepar  H. 
TAlibd  Muaart,  et  M.  da  Barth^lemy.  This  gre^  work  on  inciaed  sepulchral  sbAa  in 
France  will  comiirise  100  plates,  to  be  issued  in  25  liTrwaoDS,  price  6  franca  each. 
Two  have  appeared. 

HncBEB,  E. — Calqoes  dea  Vilranx  peints  de  la  Cath6drale  du  Mana.  Ten  coloured 
platea  in  each  liiraison,  of  wliich  the  first,  comprising  the  ■■  Arhra  de  Jessd,"  ia 
published.  Thia  worL  is  to  eonaist  of  100  plates  Ol  large  dimensions.  Price  of  each 
number,  contuning  10  plates  and  text,  Ifi  franca.    Paris  :  Victor  Didran.    Folio. 

Notiea  tur  le  Vitrail  dit  dea  Uonnajreora  da  la  Cath^drale  da  Mans.    8n>, 

Dea  enaeignes  de  p^lerinage.     Bto.    Memoir  eatractsd  fkxnn  the  BnUetiD 

Monnmenlal,  ind  treating  of  t^acula  of  lead  or  other  metal,  worn  bjr  pjlgrima. 
h'ntuerouB  woodcuts. 

Si^llographie  du  Maine.      1.  Aper^  gi^n^ral   but  la  apliragiatique.      2. 

Spjani  dea  ^vtquea  et  dea  Ahb^  du  diocese  du  Hana,  dea  eomtcs  et  des  barons  dn 
Maiue.     Byo.      Woodruta.     tO  ft-. 

ItouTEK,  J.,  et  E.  HvcuEB. — L'liistoira  dn  jeton  consid^rd  dans  see  usages  et  dans 
aes  types,  depuia  I'^poque  da  aaint  Lonis  joaqu'i  la  Ranunanoe.  Numerous  pUtea, 
com  priBing  200  types.    8to.     10  fr. 

IIbkki  DELAHOE.^HiBtoire  des  Fnulnres  aur  Majoliqnea  failea  i  Feaaro  et  dans  lea 
lieux  circonvoiaini,  d^crilepar  Glambattiata  Paseeri.  Traduitade  t'llalien,  etauiried'nD 
upeodiee  par  H.  Delange.  Paris,  Svo.,  chez  rauleur,  Quai  Voltaire,  No,  S.  To  be 
obtained  in  London  from  Mr,  FoiTcst,  54,  Strand.  Many  facnmilea  of  monograma  and 
paiuters'  namea  on  Majolica. 

Socitrt   DE  SPHUoiaTiQDE Reeneii  de  Documenta  et  de   U^moires  nlatifs  I 

I'^iude  ap^ciale  de  Sf£anx  do  moyeu  Age.  Troiieme  Ann^.  No.  1 — 6.  Sve. 
Tiiia  fint  portion  of  a  third  volume  comprisea  noticcB  and  representationa  of  manv 
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remarkable  aeala ;  also  the  continuation  of  the   "  Notea  SigiUographiqnea,"  bj  1 
Guinebault.    Anntial  anbacriptiDn,  I S  fr. 

LivoKti. — ArchiT  tUr  die  Geschichte  LiT.  Estli.  ond  Curlands.  Edited  bj  Dra. 
Bnnge  and  Faacker.  Glh  Vol,  Farts  2  and  3.  7th  Vol.,  Part  1.  8vo.  The  part, 
2t.ed. 

Die  lilune  Kloatemenbarger  Chronilc  (1322  bia  1428}  Daa  KloattmeD- 

bnrger  Todtenbuch,     Edited  b;  Dr.  U.  I.  Zeibig. 

HnLBiusEn. — Daa  privilegirte  BUrgerbuch  der  Stadt  MUlliauaen  bia  znr  Tereiaigung 
dieaer  Republili  mit  Frankreich  im  Jahr,  1798.     443  p.  IS  lith. 

SwiTZBRLAND  ;— Der  Gesehichtafrenud.  Contribntions of  tho  Historical  Socielieiot 
Lnceme,  Uri,  Sehwyz,  Unterwalden  and  Zug.    8th  Vol.  3  lilh.,  Si. 

BaHBEBo: — QuellensammlnngfUrfTlnkiBche  Geschichte.  Publiahed  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Bamberg  :  3rd  Vol.,  eontainiDi  the  code  of  lawa  of  Frederidi  Ton  Hohenl^t^ 
Bi^op  of  Bamberg  (1348).    Edited  by  Dr.  C.  HGfler.    SeO  p.    8*0.  4*. 

Rabb,— Der  PUatrich  la  Sandershaiuen  kein  Gdtzenbild.  By  Prof.  IL  F.  Robsv 
An  enquiry  into  the  original  destination  of  a  fignie  doaeljr  resembling  Jack  of  HiltoD. 
234  p.     1  lith.  4j. 

South  Ahkhicik  A:iTiqUiTiEa.^Andgaedadea  Peruaoaa.  By  M.  E.  da  RiTero  and 
"r.  J.  D.  Tun  THcliudi.    4to.  323  p.  with  woodeuis,  and  an  Atlaa  of  (dxtv  plalaa 

'•-'• Imp.  foL     7i.  10.. 
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LowKR  SixoiTT. — Urkundenboeh    dea   hutoriBchen    Tereiaa   fUi 
CoDtuni  DociuneDti  of  the  eedeuulJeal  fouDdation  Wklkenried.    406  p.  8' 

ANDBtTcn. — GcBcliichte  dea  FUntcnlhama  MnnteD«gro.  B;Alew.  Aadritch.  Froni 
the  earliest  period  to  the  yeta  lBb2.  Written  with  the Muatance  ol  SerrlMi  doeumMita, 
popaUr  BOQgi,  &c.     8to.  152  p.     li.  6d. 

Pebti.— ArchiT  der  GeBellachaft  fllr  altera  dentwrhe  Geschichtkuade.  Edited  by 
O.  A.  Penz.     UlhTDl.     Parts  1  and  2,  24S  p.   U. 

Bbj;>di9. — lUnim  AuyrUnun  tempora  emcDdata,  CoEnmentado.  Bjr  Dr.  J. 
Bmidis.    6<!  p.   U.  Sd. 

BucuKBR.  — Geachiebte  von  Bi;eni.  By  Dr.  A.  Bnchner.  Ninth  Bonk.  From 
the  deklh  of  Maximilian  I.,  in  1651,  to  that  of  Karl  Theodor,  In  1799.  8to. 
360  p.    U.  ed. 

DiTTHBit.— Geaebichte  d'  Kriegea  der  fee  od.  Weodiachen  StSdte  en  Dllneciark  n 
Norwegen  im  Jahr,  1367.    Bj  D.  G.  D.  Dittmer.     It. 

DuDtK. — ForaehiuiKen  in  Schweden  filr  MHhreDS  Geachichte.  By  Dr.  B.  Dadik. 
Undertaken  and  publiahed  in  accordanee  with  a  Teaolation  of  the  States  of  Moravia. 
8vo.  478  p.  4j.  Sd. 

Abbilddhqim  tom  Maikzek  ALmTHflMBBN.— Pobliahed  by  the  Society  for  the 
inveetigalioD  of  Rhaniah  history  and  antiqoitica.    Part  3.    On  a  particular  kind  of 

E'na  for  fastening  gannenti,  found  ia  Genoui  grarei  of  tlte  5th  and  6[h  canturie*. 
ipplement  to  part  2,  on  the  Sword  of  Tiberina.  ImpL  4to.  26  p.  I  pL  lilhochrom., 
and  1  lith.     3t. 

BomcHEB,  iiiftT.^D[B  Tektonib  DBS  Hbllkhbh.  Sad  vol.,  2nd  part,  4to., 
with  24  copper  pUtes  \D  fo.  2nd  and  3rd  book.  The  Iodic,  iocludinc;  the  Atllc-Ionie 
•tyle.  The  Corinthian.  4tb  book,  the  Helienie  Temple,  canBiiTered  aa  to  the 
diapoeitian  of  ita  area  as  influenced  by  the  worship.     1^  it, 

DxtcBiPTioR  DB  L'ArftiquB  par  un  g^ographe  Arabe  anonyms  da  TI'  ti^cle  de  I'H^gira. 
Arabic  text,  published  for  the  first  time  by  Pmteaaor  Alfr.  de  Kremer.  83  p. 
imp.  Svo.  5*. 

GEBUjtBD.— Aoaeriesene  Griechlsche  Tasenbilder.  36th  part.  (First  part  of  the 
aeries  illiutrating  everyniay  Lfe).     Plataa  241  to  246.     Printed  in  coloura. 

Gkaiseii,  Dtt.  S.  G.  HiNDBucB  OKB  Altek  Ndhimiatik.  3rd  and  4th  part  imp. 
Svo.,  with  6  pL     1*.  Sd. 

URoranHl>. — EHXnlarung  der  Keilinschriften  babyloniacher  Backateioe.  By  Dr. 
G.  F.  Grotefeod.     1  lith.  It.  6d. 

Hbllbb. — Archliologiach-sniBliaehe  mitthralungen  Hber  die  Anipabungen  anf  der 
Akn^Uaza  Athen,  1835,  3e,and  37.    By  Prof.  B.  K.  Heller.  Ob.  fo.    221ith.     14s. 

Leoib  RuBBif  PiBS  SDrBBSTH. — Ad  fidom  nri*  Parmensia  exemplo  lith.  expri- 
mendam  cnravit  Prof.  Frid.  Ritaebelius.     4to.  16  p.     1  lith. 

PjkHornA. — Gemmen  mit  Inacbriflen  in  den  KHnigl  Huseen  zn  Berlin,  Haag, 
Kopenhagen,  London,  Paris,  Petersburg  a  Wien.  By  Prof.  Dr  T.  Panotka.  4 
pi.,  135  p.     12i. 

RmcH. — Die  Belirioo  der  Hellenen  ans  den  Hythen,  den  Lehren  der  Phitosophen  a 
dem  Kultoa  entwidelt  u  darnalelll.  lat  part.  Of  God,  and  the  relation  of  the 
world  and  man  to  God,  by  W.  F,  Binek.    S68  p.    fit.  td. 

ZdHPt.— Ub«rdi«b*iiliehe  EinriehtODg  derremisehenWohnhaiues,  By  Prof. C  G. 
Zumpt.  29  p.   1  lith.  li. 

DsMKHtiLUt  out  Kdiot.— Momnnents  of  art  from  the  earliest  artiatia  easays  to  the 
pnaent  period,  serving  aaiilnstrationa  to  F.  Kurler'a  handbook  of  the  histoi;  of  art,  by 
Dr.  K  GnhL,  Prof.  A.  Voit,  and  J,  Caapar.    Ob.  fo.  parts  1  to  12, 3J.  6. 

Dbb  Don  ID  Hjodbbuko. — By  Qemena,  Heliin,  and  RoaenthaL  Imp.  (b.  Thirto 
lith.     U12i. 

Pott,  A.  F. — Die  Penoiiennamen,  inibeaondere  die  Familiennamen  und  ihre 
Entatehimgnrten  ;  anch  nnter  BerCokmcbt  der  Ortanamen.   Svo.    Leipwc. 
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^ntiBcoIogfcal  Inullfgintr. 

Ths  formatJon  of  a  Mueeum  at  Caerleoh,  throngli  the  praisewortlij 
exertions  of  an  archsologist,  whose  labours  at  that  place  are  known  to 
our  readers,  and  especiallj  to  those  members  of  the  Institute  who  visited 
the  vestiges  of  iKa  Silurum  in  1851,  has  been  eminently  euccessfal  in 
preserving  the  scattered  reliques  now  systematically  arranged  under  the 
care  of  Ur.  John  Edward  Lee.  We  regret  to  leom  that  the  available 
funds  are  inadequate  to  give  full  effect  to  this  object.  A  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Military  Architecture  has  been  produced  by 
the  Caerleon  Antiquarian  Association,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  copies  may  aid  the  funds  of  the  local  Museum.  The  work 
in  question  is  an  excellent  Ponograph  on  the  "  Architecture  and  History 
of  Caldicot  Casile,  Monmouthshire,"  by  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Wakeman,  with  a  ground-plan  of  that  remarkable  fortress,  and  twelve 
etchings  by  Mr.  Lee.  We  recommend  this  publication  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  ;  its  price  is  5s.  Gd.,  and  copies  will  be  forwarded  by  Mr.  Lee, 
postage  free,  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  ^ve  their  aid  to  his  desirable 
purpose,  in  the  conservation  of  the  antiquities  of  his  county. 

A  valuable  auxiliary  to  Topographical  investigations  in  East  Anglia  is 
in  preparation  and  will  speedily  be  produced  hy  Mr.  John  N.  Chadwick,  the 
auUior  of  "Memorials  of  South  Lynn  Vicarage."  It  consists  of  an 
•'Index  Nominum  "  to  Blomefield's  "History  of  Norfolk,"  giving  the 
Christian  and  surnames  of  every  individual  mentioned  in  that  valuable 
County  history,  vrith  the  heraldic  bearings,  &c.  The  price  to  Bubscribers, 
whose  naaes  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  St.  Jamea'  Street.  King's 
Lynn,  will  not  exceed  17*. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  by  Mr.  Fettigrew  for  publishing,  by  sub- 
scription, a  new  edition  of  Gougb's  "  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  Great 
Britain,"  in  which  will  be  combined  the  additional  materials  bequeathed 
by  the  author  to  the  Bodleian  library,  with  the  more  important  results 
of  recent  researches.  The  Curators  of  the  Bodleian  have  granted  the 
use  of  tlie  plates,  and  many  additional  illustrations  will  he  given.  This 
important  work  will  form  eight  volumes,  folio,  to  be  delivered  in  four  years, 
the  price  of  each  being  four  guineas. 

We  announce  with  satisfaction  the  completion  of  tho  "Catalogue  of 
the  Museum  of  London  Antiquities,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith.  We 
hope  hereafter  to  call  attention  to  this  valuable  record  of  facts  illustrative 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Metropolis.  It  presents  a  memorable  evidence 
of  what  may  be  achieved  hy  well-directed  individual  exertion  to  make 
amends  for  tho  neglect  and  contempt  of  national  antiquities,  too  long 
evinced  by  the  authorities  of  our  great  national  depository. 

Whilst  the  Memoir  contributed  by  Mr.  Neville  to  this  Journal  was  in 
the  Press,  we  have  received  the  fallowing  information  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Quekett,  in  regard  to  the  material  used  for  the  Saxon  situl<x,  ice., 
discovered  at  Wilbrsham  and  Linton  Heath.  Oa  examination  with  the 
microscope,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  titula  found  with  the  inter- 
ment, No.  9,  as  described,  p.  96,  ante,  was  of  the  wood  of  the  yew,  as  are 
also  those  found  at  Wilbraham  (Nos.  32,  81,  Saxon  Obsequies].  A  fragment 
of  a  shield,  taken  from  one  of  tho  iron  bosses,  appeared  to  be  of  oak. 
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ANCIENT  CAMBRIDGE8HIEE. 


BY  THE  HON.  RICHARD  CORNWALLIB  NKVILLB,  FBA.,  V.P. 

Fboh  the  earliest  ages  a  strong  desire  haa  prevailed  among 
men  to  enquire  into  the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  world,  especially  in  their  own 
country.  This  arose,  most  prohably,  from  a  wish  to  compare 
their  present  with  a  former  condition,  but  whether  it 
proceeded  from  laudable  motives,  or  a  spirit  of  idle  curiosity, 
is  not  our  province  to  enquire  ;  it  certainly  did  exist,  though 
the  means  of  gratifying  it  were  limited  in  proportion  as 
manuscripts  and  books  were  rare,  or  accessible  only  to  few. 
If  then,  men  were  to  be  found,  who  \mder  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances  made  this  study  their  special 
object,  as  the  art  of  printing  and  education  advanced 
together,  their  number  of  course  was  multiplied. 

In  this  country,  no  less  than  abroad,  such  was  the  case, 
and  from  the  commencement  of  the  XVItb  and  XVlIth 
centuries,  continued  efforts  were  made  by  zealous  antiquaries 
to  elucidate  the  ancient  history  of  our  island.  These 
gradually  but  steadUy  increased  in  number  down  to  our  own 
times,  when,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  in  conjunction  with 
the  wonderful  advance  of  education,  science,  and  art,  they 
have  spread  far  and  wide,  seeming  almost  to  keep  pace  with 
the  railroads  and  electric  telegraph.  To  the  increased 
focilities  of  communication  the  extension  of  this  study  is 

'  The  foltowing  p>gM  aompriaa  Ihs  the  occagion  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
AddreM    delivered    by  Hr.  Neville,  •■      InBtitate  at  CMnbridgo.  ., 
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undoubtedly  materially  indebted,  bringing  us  as  they  do  in 
close  contiguity  with  tie  monuments  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  and  last,  among  Archaeological  discoreries,  though 
first  in  antiquity  and  importance,  with  the  marvellous  palaces 
of  Assyria.  Throughout  Europe,  local  museums  and  societies 
have  been  established,  nor  has  England  been  slow  to  follow 
the  example,  so  that  instead  of  a  few  central  bodies,  almost 
every  county  can  now  boast  of  its  own  antiquarian 
community. 

Every  true  Archaeologist  must  rejoice  in  this  happy 
change,  and  I  believe  I  am  not  in  error  when  I  state  my 
conviction  that  these  local  branches  have  been  planted,  and 
are  fostered  by  the  annual  visits  of  the  parent  societies  to 
different  parts  of  the  country  ;  such  a  visit  as  we  have  this 
year  assembled  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  take  part 
in,  under  most  favourable  auspices.  Although  objects  of 
general  antiquarian  interest  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
proceedings  on  these  occasions,  those  of  a  local  nature  claim 
precedence  as  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  ancient  history 
and  inhabitants  of  the  county  in  which  we  may  be  assembled. 
Having  been  called  upon,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Institute  to  Cambridge,  to  preside  over  the  section  especially 
devoted  to  enquire  into  this  branch  of  our  Agenda,  and 
having  been  continually  engaged  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
Archaeological  investigation  of  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Essex,  I  do  not  feel  as  unequal  as 
I  otherwise  should,  to  the  undertaking,  and  vrill,  therefore, 
proceed  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  principal  features 
elicited  in  the  course  of  the  excavations  and  researches  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  In  enumerating  the  various  interestrng 
spots  to  which  I  am  desirous  of  directing  attention,  as  having 
produced,  either  at  some  former  period,  or  in  recent  times, 
remains  of  the  early  British,  the  Boman,  and  Romano- 
British,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  periods,*  I  must  reound  you  that 

'  At  the  Meeliog  of  the  SectioD  of  hope  that  >t  lonie  fntoro  time  Hr.  Nerille 

Antiquiliea,  at  Cunbridge,  the  Proceed-  nuf  permit  as  to  give  >  complete  mep  of 

ings  were  opened  bj  the  Uiecooriw  here  the  district  to  which  hia  i«nmnhea  faftvs 

^ven.     Mr.  Neville  had  kindly  prepued,  been  »  snceenfully  addraeeed,  when  the 

milluitntionof  hiiinibject,  thoae  portioiiB  further  eoquiriee  vhich  he  hu  actually  Id 

of  the  Ordnance  Surrey  in  which  places  proi^rees  and  in  conlemplatiQn  may  have 

occur  where  dineoTcries  were  stated  to  augmented  a  mass  of  eridence,  of  so  much 

have  been  maile.     The  vestiges  of  tlie  value  in  throning  light  upon  the  aucieut 

different  periods  were  also  disUugmahed  f^eogr^hy  of  Btitaiti.    lu  the  mean  time 

oo  ibe  map*   by  rarioiu  coloan.     We  we  niay  refer  our  readen  to  the  Hap  of 
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I  hare  chroDicled  them  only  from  persotud  obserration, 
without  pretending  to  give  a  complete  and  unerring 
catalogue. 

In  taking  an  Archaeological  aurrey  of  a  country,  the  objects 
which  first  naturally  attract  the  eye,  are  the  most  prominent 
features  of  ancient  occupation  presented  on  the  sur&ce,  such 
as  Roman  roads,  earthworks,  and  tumuli.  To  begin  with 
the  roads  :  the  old  ways,  though  they  must  hare  been  reiy 
numerous,  are  now  nearly  obliterated  and  difficult  to  trace, 
frequently  only  appearing  at  intervals  where  their  direction 
suits  the  course  of  the  modem  track.  Of  this  kind  is  that 
upon  Streetway  Hill,  connecting  the  road  from  Six  Mile 
Bottom  to  Little  Wilbraham  with  the  village  of  Great 
'  Wilbraham ;  but  the  most  perfect  and  extensive  ancient 
road,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  Cambridgeshire  is  that  marked  in 
some  maps  as  the  Wool  Street. 

It  originates  in  Cambridge,  but  my  cognisance  of  it 
commences  with  the  Gk)gmagog  Hills,  whence  it  proceeds  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  crossing  the  turnpike  road  from 
Kewmarket  to  London,  near  Woratead  Lodge,  and  running 
to  the  North  of  Hildersham  and  Abington  at  the  back  of 
Borley  Wood,  within  a  mile  of  Bartlow,  to  Horseheath  Lodge, 
and  tiLence  to  Withersfield,  Haverhill,  and  Colchester.  The 
roads  leading  frAm  the  important  station  at  Chesterford  to 
Cambridgeshire  are  not  veiy  evident ;  the  principal  one, 
probably,  took  the  modern  way  into  Ickleton,  and  so  on  to 
Duxford  (where  there  is  a  very  Roman  looking  branch 
westward  to  Triplow),  and  proceeded  behind  Whittlesford 
towards  Cambridge.  Another,  proceeding  from  the  north 
side,  was  joined  at  Stumps  Cross  by  the  short  track  from 
Ickleton,  running  by  Bourn  Bridge  to  the  Fleam  Dyke.  The 
lines  from  Chesterford  into  Essex  are  more  distinct ;  from 
Uie  east  side  an  old  road  runs  below  Burton  Wood,  over 
Chesterford  and  Hadstock  Commons  into  Hadstock  Village, 
which  it  unites  with  Bartlow,  the  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
between  these  two  villages  being  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  a  Roman  way  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  To  the 
west,  the  old  way  from  Strethall  to  Ickleton  branches  into 

BritUli  and  Romul  Roadi  in  Qunbridge-  speciallj  the  abject  of  Mr.  NarlllB**  re- 

■hlrs,  given  hf   Mr.   BfthiDgton   in  tiie  BeArehfa,  it  will  b«  fouid  to  prrsenl  & 

PaUicntioiiBaf  tba  Cambridge  Autiqitkrikn  vaitubl*  sutiinMrif  of  infonnaUoa  for  tha 

Soeictf,  8*0.,  No.  IlL  (Parker,  LondoD.)  shole  eonntf.  ., 

Althungh  lew  Gamplele  in  the  diitriet  rjoiii---iii.^OOQiC 
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Chesterford  near  the  railway  station ;  and  on  the  southern 
Bide,  traces  still  exist  of  a  road  connecting  this  point  with 
Littleburj  village,  and  through  it  with  the  old  Gamp  on  the 
Ring  Hill,  in  front  of  Audley  End.  Still  further  southward, 
signs  of  its  pr<^ras  are  very  faint,  though,  no  doubt, 
"  Quendon  Street "  and  "  Stansted  Street,"  as  their  names 
indicate,  were  in  the  Hue  of  way. 

West  of  the  Ring  Camp,  upon  "  Chapel  Green,"  still  there 
are  remains  of  another  old  way  passing  by  Clanver  End  to 
Arkesden,  in  the  direction  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  last-named 
route,  and  as  it  comes  from  Strethall  by  Littlebury  Green, 
another  approach  to  Chesterford  from  thesouth  is  thusopeaed. 
In  a  yet  more  westerly  direction,  near  Heydon,  Melbourn, 
and  Triplow,  the  open  country  is  traversed  by  so  many  cart 
tracks  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  ancient 
from  the  modem,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  Icknield  Street 
from  Royston  did  run  below  Heydon  HilL  Here,  therefore, 
must  terminate  my  summary  notice  of  the  Roman  roads  in 
Cambridgeshire  and  £ssex. 

With  the  earthworks  then  we  proceed. 

AU  residents  in  Cambridgeshire  are  doubtless  acquainted 
with  the  numerous  ditches  which  traverse  their  county  to  such 
a  vast  extent,  and  even  the  casual  frequenter  of  Newmarket 
Races  must  be  familiar  with  the  "  Devil's  Ditch,"  since  in  his 
journey  from  London  it  is  a  very  striking  object ;  nor  could 
he  fail  to  observe  another  of  Uke  nature  as  it  crosses  the 
highway.  This  would  be  known  to  him  as  the  Eight  Mile 
Ditch,  but  it  takes  different  names  in  its  progress,  for,  while 
on  the  left  of  the  turnpike  road  from  Feu  Ditton  toFulbourn, 
where  it  joins  the  Caudle  Ditch,  it  is  called  Fleam  Dyke  ;  we 
find  it  on  the  right-hand  side  assuming  the  appellation  of 
Balsham  Ditch  in  its  eastward  course,  from  the  neighbouring 
vill^e  BO  named.  Five  miles  to  the  south,  on  the  property 
of  Mr.  Parker  Hamond,  at  Pampisford,  there  is  a  third  ditch, 
one  termination  of  which  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as 
"  Brent  Ditch "  End,  close  to  Pampisford  Hall.  It  runs 
apparently  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  one  last  mentioned, 
crossing,  also,  the  Newmarket  Road  between  the  "  Two  Mile 
Hill "  cutting  and  Abington  Park. 

There  is  still  another  fosse  belonging  to  this  vicinity, 
though  rather  further  removed  than  the  three  already 
enumerated,  which  commences  immediately  below  the  high 
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ground  of  HeydoQ  and  Chishall  Downs  on  Lord  Brajbrooke's 
property,  and  may  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance, 
running  Lower  than  Heydon  Grange,  across  the  Barkway  and 
Cambridge  Road,  till  it  loses  itself  on  Melbourne  Common. 
The  frequent  interruptions  in  their  course,  to  which,  for 
agricultural  convenience,  these  great  earthworks  have  been 
Bubjected,  increasea  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  them 
exactly,  and  indeed  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  many  places 
they  have  thereby  been  wholly  obUterated.  Without  entering 
at  large  into  a  discussion  on  the  "  rexata  queestio,"  as  to  their 
probable  origin  and  purposes,  whether  they  are  to  be  viewed 
as  the  works  of  early  Britons,  Bomans,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
were  intended  for  defences,  or  as  limits  to  kingdoms  and 
territory,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  some 
ancient  remains  discovered  under  my  superintendence  upon 
and  around  them,  which  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject,  and  proceed  to  the  next  branch  of  my  surrey, 
the  Tumuli,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  open  country 
between  Newmarket  and  Boystoa  is  studded  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  dykes. 

I  have  examined  thirty  of  these  barrows,  all  in  the 
neighbourhood,  some  close  to,  and  others  actually  upon  the 
earthwork.  Hutlow  Hill,  the  last  opened,  of  which  an 
account  was  given  in  this  Journal  in  1852,' affords  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  general  contents  of  alL  The  same  rude  sun- 
burnt vases  occur,  except  in  one  near  Triplow,  where  a  good 
Boman  urn  was  found ;  the  same  interments  also  by  crema- 
tion, one  caae  again  only  excepted  near  Chrishall  Grange, 
with  innumerable  third  brass  coins  of  the  lowest  empire,  or 
their  rude  imitations. 

Bowshaped  bronze  Roman  fihulse  were  taken  from  several 
tombs,  and  in  many  there  occurred  small  nests  of  the  chipped 
flints  commonly  mis-called  arrow-heads,  but  of  which  the 
Abbe  Cochet  has  given  a  Tery  simple  and  satisiactory 
explanation  in  his  "  Normandie  Souterrfdne,"  where  he 
details  their  discovery  in  graves  along  with  the  iron  briquets 
for  striking  a  light.  This  accounts  fully  for  their  being 
found  amongst  the  necessaries  provided  for  the  dead,  as  well 
as  for  their  universal  occurrence  with  funeral  remains, 
whether  of  early  or  late  antiquity,  in  my  experience. 

'  Arch.  JonrD.,  vol.  ix.  p.  326. 
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In  directing  attention  to  the  Tumulus  on  Fleam  Dyke, 
I  must  not  confound  the  circular  foundations  of  chalk 
discovered  at  its  base  with  the  other  contents,  for  though 
the  Boman  remains,  coins  of  both  higher  and  lower  empire, 
with  one  of  the  British  Cunobeline,  all  taken  from  the  debris 
of  a  building,  may  not  be  without  importance  as  referring  to 
the  origin  of  the  fosse,  to  discuss  them  would  furnish 
materials  for  a  separate  dissertation.  A  similar  remark 
appHes  to  many  of  the  antiquities  and  sites  I  have  occasion 
to  notice  ;  I  have  therefore  determined  merely  to  enumerate 
all  those  specially  deserving  of  notice  in  succession,  com- 
mencing with  the  point  in  Cambridgeshire  most  dist-ant  from 
Audley  End  as  my  centre,  namely,  BulUngham,  whence 
I  have  a  small  Roman  vessel.  Hare  Park  has  produced  a 
fine  leaf-shaped  spear  head  of  white  silez,  ploughed  up  there. 
Cambridge  presents  abundance  of  Roman  remains  of  all 
kinds ;  a  gold  coin  of  Cunobeline,  discovered  near  the 
College  walks,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Litchfield. 
Bottisham  claims  notice  on  account  of  the  Romano-British 
Tumuli  in  the  vicinity ;  Great  and  Little  Wilbraham  are 
remarkable  for  the  discoveries  of  Roman  coins  of  both 
empires  and  remains,  and  more  especially  for  the  extensive 
Saxon  cemetery  described  in  the  "  Saxon  Obsequies."  * 
Fulboum  has  produced  two  leaf-shaped  swords  of  yellow 
bronze,  with  Roman  coins ;  and  the  late  Richard  Manning, 
a  pensioner  residing  near  the  spot,  described  to  me,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  a  square  brick  grave  in  which  were  some 
glass  and  pottery  vessels,  which  he  saw  broken  into  here, 
several  years  since,  by  workmen  who  destroyed  them." 
I  would  .fain  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  enquire 
whether  any  record  is  extant,  or  any  vestige  exists  of  such  a 
discovery.  MuUow  Hill  and  Fleam  Dyke  have  already  been 
noticed.  In  the  open  country  between  Balsham  and 
Worsted  Lodge  I  opened  several  Romano-British  Tumuli,  as 
well  as  the  remains  of  two  or  three  on  the  Fulboum  Valley 
Farm.  A  gold  finger-ring,  set  vrith  an  intaglio  on  sardonyx, 
dug  up  in  the  garden  of  Gogmagog  Hills,  was  shown  me  by 

*  Itmsfrom  this  renurliable  ccmetcrjr  Linton  Heilh,  one  of  the  inaal  eitetisTe 

iliTeaii^aledby  Mr.  NaviUe,  in  1351,llii>t  serieB   nf    reliqneg   of    their    period    in 

the  first  gnat  eoUedJon  of  Anglo-Snion  EnHlied.     A  litiUa  fuund  al  Little  WH- 

Tenuina  wu  obuined,  now  preserved  in  bnhun  in  ISfiO,  uid  prewDted  hj  the  late 

bis  Museum  at  Audlaj  End,  and  forming,  tti.  Devk  to  the  British  Haeeam,  hai  been 

with   his  mors  recent  ooHnctioai   from  ,  figured  in  this  Joanul,  *uL  tuL  p.  172. 
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the  late  Lord  Godolphin,  aud  Douglas,  in  his  "  Nenia,"  details 
the  ezcavation  of  barrows  there.'  Notice  was  given  me  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  that  a  Roman  hypocaust  had  been 
ploughed  into  at  Stapelford,  and  might  be  explored,  but 
I  Tvas  unable  to  attend  to  it  at  the  time,  and  am  not  aware 
of  its  having  been  disturbed.  Many  horse-shoes  and  skeletons 
are  stated  to  hare  been  found  in  the  low  grounds  about 
Babraham,  but  I  have  never  seen  any,  and  cannot  therefore 
give  their  description.  In  the  gravel  pit  at  Bourne  Bridge, 
Bomaue-British  pottery  has  been  turned  up  ;  at  Hildersham 
I  have  seen  Eoman  pottery  ;  at  Fampisford  there  have  been 
found  Roman  coins,  of  which  Mr.  Parker  Hamond  can  doubt- 
leas  render  a  correct  account  Whittlesford  and  Duxford  are 
Roman,  as  their  names  import.  From  Hinxton  I  have  a 
coin  of  Ofia.  Ickletoa  boasts  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa, 
which  partook  largely  in  the  numismatic  yield  of  its  neigh- 
bour Chesterford,  in  Essex.  But  I  must  not  cross  the 
Rubicon  of  the  Borough  Ditch  into  that  county  without 
taking  a  complete  &rewell  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  to  effect 
this,  will  retrace  my  steps  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Borley 
Wood  and  Horseheath,  where  are  found  many  Roman  coins 
of  the  higher  and  lower  empires.  Nor  can  I  pass  over 
vrithout  mention  the  discovery  of  a  hoard  of  denarii  at  the 
latter  place,  nearly  thirty  years  ago  ;  they  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Batson,  of  Horseheath  Lodge. 

Linton,  though  producing  Roman  coins,  is  better  known  to 
the  numismatjc  authorities  at  the  British  Museum,  as  having 
furnished  a  very  rare  Saxon  sceatta.'  There  is  Roman 
pottery  in  the  heavy  lands  at  Linton  ;  and  on  Linton  Heath 
I  had  the  good  fortune  last  year  to  fall  in  with  a  second 
Anglo-Saxon  cemetery,  the  details  of  which  have  been  given 
in  this  Journal^  That  this  place  should  be  prohfic  in 
remains  is  not  surprising,  conaidering  its  close  proximity  to 
Bartiow,  which  latter  village  being  situated  in  both  counties, 
enables  me  to  pass  over  the  border  to  the  celebrated  Tumuli 
there.  Am  is  natural  in  such  a  vicinity,  coins  of  the  whole 
series  are  to  be  found,  but  my  own  experience  has  produced 
them  in  the  greatest  numbers  of  the  very  lowest  empire, 

*  Aoother  rery  curinos  Romrtn  ring,  Ckriiile  in   1776.    It  clowl;  rMtmbled 

of  lilvcr,  sUtcit  lo  have  bt«n  found  on  the  Ihote  flgoreJ,  Arch.  Joum.,  vol.viii.  p.  37. 
Gopnagog  HiU*,  wu  exhibited  to  Um  •  Vide  Hawtiiiu'  SUrer  Eogliah  Coina. 
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Theodosin^  Honorius,  and  Arcadius  in  particalar.  A  denarius 
of  the  first  of  these  emperors  was  sent  me  from  Castle  Camps, 
and  from  Shudy  Camps  I  have  seen  a  bronze  ladle.  All  this 
locality  teema  with  vestiges  of  the  liatins,  and  it  is  only 
surprising  that  the  smaller  building  should  have  been  at 
Bariilow,  while  the  extensive  ruins  and  infinite  variety  of 
remains  scattered  all  over  Sunken  Church  Field,  Hadstock; 
point  out  that  place  as  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
settlement.  Coins  from  Domitian  downwards  are  here 
abundant,  particularly  those  of  Carausius  tuid  Allectus,  with 
denarii  of  Severus  Alexander,  Qallienus,  and  Postumus.  In 
Ashdon,  a  village  nearly  joining  Bartlow,  Roman  pottery  and 
early  coins  have  been  met  with.  Chesterford  is  so  well 
known,  that  I  need  only  remark  respecting  it,  that  a  peifect 
series  of  coins  might  have  been  formed  thence,  if  all  those 
removed  by  antiquaries  at  different  periods  were  now 
available.  The  numerous  other  remains  and  houses  round 
it,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance.  Littlebury 
occasionally  produces  a  Roman  coin,  while  from  the  Ring 
Camp  at  Audley  End,  though  we  have  the  evidence  of  our 
eyes  as  to  its  nature,  and  Stukeley  mentions  that  a  gold  coin 
of  Claudius  and  a  silver  patera  were  found  there,  I  have 
never  seen  any  traces  of  Roman  occupation,  except  a  coin  of 
Titus,  and  one  of  Carausius  from  the  adjacent  field.  In  the 
flower-garden  at  Audley  End  fragments  of  Roman  pottery 
have  been  turned  up,  and  also  a  coin  of  Vespasian,  amid  the 
debris  of  mediaeval  buildings.  The  interesting  Museum  at 
Saffron  Walden  displays  many  coins  and  Roman  fictilia, 
brought  to  light  near  that  town.  From  specimens  in  the 
valuable  collection  there,  I  am  enabled  to  add  Lindsell  to  my 
list  of  places  which  have  furnished  mementos  of  the  Roman 
conquerors ;  and  in  the  more  immediate  parishes  of  Debden, 
Wimbish,  and  Widdington,  pottery  and  coins  have  been 
discovered.  Debden,  Stanstead,  and  Dunmow,  may  also 
boast  of  having  each  produced  a  gold  coin  of  Cunobelme. 

Retracing  my  steps  by  Quendon  Street,  Rickling,  and 
Arkesden,  ai\  Roman  sites  to  the  west  of  the  house  recently 
excavated  at  Wenden,^  Elmdon,  and  Chrishall,  with  their  store 
of  bronze  spears  and  palstaves,  must  not  be  omitted. 

Langley  and  Heydon  give  further  proof  that  the  county  of 


*  See  page  77  in  this  Tolmne. 
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Bssex  vaa  tenanted  to  its  borders  by  the  Latins,  and  the 
open  countrj  between  the  last-named  place  and  EoyBton, 
Melboum,  and  Triplow,  is  filled  with  l^e  Tumuli  of  their 
contemporaries  or  successora.* 

Having  reminded  you  of  the  proximity  of  the  Branditch 
to  these  tombs,  I  must  crave  indulgence  for  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  ancient  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex,  as  I  know 
them,  and  conclude  in  the  words  of  Horace,  only  substituting 
Triplow  for  "Brundusium," — 

" —  loogw  flDiichwtMqae^Kqneeit" 

B.  C.  NEVILLE. 


NOTE  ON  THE  MEMOIR  ON  THE  ANGLaSAXON  CEMETERY  AT 
LINTON  HEATH,  BY  THE  HON.  R.  C.  NEVILLE. 

(Supagi  101,  m  Ikii  Voltnu.) 

OoB  attention  hu  been  called  b;  Mr.  J.  Barnard  Davis  to  the  error  of 
tbe  proM,  which  inadvertentlj  occurred  in  dsBcribing  tbe  interment  at 
LiotoD  Heath,  No.  37.  The  akeleton  was  itated  to  be  that  of  a  male, 
wbereaa  it  ahonld  have  been  a  female  of  about  forty  years  of  age.  A 
conuderaUe  number  of  beads  of  amber  and  glasa  lay  near  the  neck.  It 
does  not  appear,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  occurrence  of  auch 
ornaments  in  tombs  of  the  period  necessarily  proves  that  the  person  interred 
was  a  female,  since  it  is  believed  that  necklaces  were  occasionsllj  worn  by 
men.  We  cannot  too  highly  esteem  the  value  of  the  information  so  readily 
afibrded  m  all  occasions  by  Professot  Owen,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Professor 
Quekett,  in  the  elucidation  of  archttological  enquines. 

*  A  dstailed  MGoont  of  tonmli  eica-  regreHed  that  theia  Tolnniea,  coinpiiaiag 

vatad  at  Triplow  Heath    snd  UeltMnm  the  results  of  his  Mriier  rcaosrche^  were 

has  bsGQ  givon  by  Mr.  Naville  in   his  crinlad    for    priTsle    diMribnliaD   only  ; 

■■Sepnlehra  Expoaiu,"  In  ISM.    In  that  Hr.  Nsville  had  the  kipdoeas  to  pragent 

Interesting  volume,  as  slw  in  hit  **  An-  copies  to  the  Library  of  ^e  Institute, 

liqna  EiplontK,"  nuuiy  partionian  may  whei«  tkey  mav  be  c^isalted  b;  tbme  of 
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THE  MAIDEN  WAY, 

BT  THE  RBT.  JOHN  UAUOHAH,  B.A.,  Rector  of  BgwcuUo,  Oumberlsud. 

Sbotiom  III. — Surveif  of  the  Maiden  Way  through  the  Parith  of 
Betocatile* 

■  Ok  croBsiiig  the  river  Kirkbeck  at  the  Dollerhoe  the 
Haiden  Way  quits  the  parish  of  Lanercost  and  the  feudal 
r^on  of  the  Barony  of  Gilslaud,  aod  breaks  ground  in  the 
parish  of  Bewcastle,  continuing  forwards  in  the  same  straight 
line,  which  characterises  its  Roman  origin.  It  then  passes 
through  the  Borderngg  Meadow,  about  the  middle  of  the 
field,  where  the  track  is  very  distinct,  being  visible  from  the 
summit  of  the  Side  Ground  and  the  Tower  Brow,  when  the 
grass  is  short.  The  stones  show  themselves  in  abundance 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  mowers,  who  generally 
remove  some  of<  them  in  each  succeeding  year.  Thus  in 
course  of-  time  the  track  will  probably  disappear  here  as  in 
other  places.  This  track  is  constandy  pointed  out  as  the 
Maiden  Way,  and  known  as  such  by  the  people  in  the 
district 

Before  the  ascent  over  the  Greyfell  Common  the  Maiden 
Way  passes  (at  530  yds.)  the  solitary  ruins  of  the  Braes  Tower, 
another  of  the  camp-forts,  or  ancient  strongholds.  This 
encampment  measured  about  70  yards  from  north  to  south, 
60  yards  from  east  to  west,  andcovers  nearly  an  acre  of  ground. 
It  has  been  protected  by  a  ditch  {or  perhaps  a  covered  way) 
on  the  west,  south,  and  part  of  the  east  aide,  and  there  has 
been  a  stone  rampart  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch  on  the 
south  side.  A  kiln  for  drying  com  has  been  on  the  north- 
east side  about  60  yards  distant  This  fortress  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Several  of 
the  stones  used  in  the  erection  of  the  adjoining  fiirm-houses 
at  the  Borderrigg  and  Lowgrange  have  an  appearance  of 
Roman  origin,  and  have  probably  been  brought  from  this 
fortress.    The  stones  and  mouldings  of   an  old  door   {it 

•  Continned  from  pago  135.        rjon-ii  i  y  CjOOqIc 
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Lowgrange  afford  undoubted  proofs  that  thej  had  been 
worked  for  some  prerioua  purpose. 

From  some  point  near  the  Braes  Tower,  an  old  road 
branches  off  to  the  north-west,  which  has  strong  appear- 
ances of  having  been  a  Koman  road  or  branch  of  the  Maiden 
Way.  It  passes  out  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Border- 
ri^  pasture  ;  over  the  Parkhead  Knowes  near  an  old  thorn 
tree ;  near  Hobbie  Noble's  well ;  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Farknook  farm-buildings ;  over  the  Bothrigg  Hill,  where 
the  public  road  now  foUowa  part  of  the  line,  and  where  it 
shows  the  ancient  pavement  about  15  feet  wide  ;  past  the 
Row,  the  Brock  Knowes,  and  Foggethill  gate,  up  to  Ljne- 
steads  where  it  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  soon  afterwards 
&lls  into  the  ancient  Wheel  Causeway  from  the  Crew,  which 
will  be  described  hereafter.  At  Lynesteads  are  the  founda- 
tions of  a  small  tower,  apparently  Koman,  which  has  been 
9  yards  square.  By  a  little  excavation  at  the  north-east 
comer,  I  ascertained  that  the  wall  was  in  situ,  about  3  feet 
high,  and  4i^  feet  thick.  I  also  found  two  thin  stones  of 
a  diamond  ^pe,  hard,  heavy,  and  apparently  of  an  iron 
nature,  resembling  those  used  in  ancient  ornamental  paving. 
On  the  east  side  of  this  turret  has  been  a  rectangular 
building,  about  9  yards  long,  and  4  yards  broad ;  and  on 
the  south  side  there  has  been  a  kUn  for  diying  com.  The 
view  from  this  place  is  extensive  and  very  picturesque.  At 
a  place  called  Crossbill  near  Lynesteads  is  a  fragment  of  a 
cross.  On  the  one  side  there  have  been  some  letters ;  only 
0  G  N  and  part  of  an  M  (?)  are  now  legible  ;  on  the  other 
side  are  the  figures  1123.  A  stone  axe  viae  found  at  the 
Crosshill  a  few  years  ago,  which  was  taken  away  by 
Mr.  Weir,  Surgeon,  of  Cannobie. 

The  Maiden  Way  leaves  the  Braes  ruin  at  the  west  end, 
and  proceeds  directly  up  a  slack  ^  to  the  north-east,  con- 
tinuing the  line  from  the  High-house  Knowe  through  the 
Bush  buildings.  After  passing  the  Braes  Tower  the  trace  is 
not  so  distinct.  When  I  examined  it,  I  had  the  advantage 
of  an  unusually  dry  spring  which  had  stript  the  ground  of 
almost  every  blade  of  grass.  I  found,  however,  throughout 
the  whole  of  my  track  a  constant  supply  of  stones  of  a 
peculiar    aspect,  peeping  through  the  surface,  sometimes 
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detached  and  only  appearing  at  intervals,  and  at  other 
places  Ijing  in  quantities  tt^ether.  Thrae  stones  w«re 
covered  with  the  same  grej  coating  which  I  had  before 
noticed  on  the  stones  between  Birdoawald  and  Bewcastle,. 
and  appeared  worn  as  if  by  attrition  from  passage  over 
them.  Following  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  right  track, 
I  came  also  to  the  remains  of  singular  structures,  which- 
would  have  been  considered  Soman  if  thej  bad  been  found: 
contiguous  to  the  Roman  Wall.  These  circumstances,  aided 
hy  local  tradition,  that  the  Maiden  Way  passed  over  certain 
placw  on  this  line,  render  it  probable  tiiat  my  researches: 
have  been  in  the  right  place.  There  is  an  old  tradition  in 
Bewcastle,  tiiat  the  Maiden  Way  was  never  completed 
through  Uiis  district ;  that  it  was  made  only  through  the 
wet  and  soft  and  not  over  the  dry  spots  of  ground.  I  found, 
however,  a  continuous  line  of  stone,  through  both  wet  and 
dry  places,  of  such  a  character  as  to  lead  me  to  think  that 
this  tradition  is  not  correct. 

About  half  way  across  the  Borderrigg  allotment  of  the 
Greyfell  Common  it  crosses  the  "  Ancient  Ditch,"  and  about 
a  dozen  yards  further  it  paases  a  small  circular  mound  or 
groundwork  about  3  yards  in  diameter.  This  may  have 
been  a  watch-tower,  or  possibly  a  place  of  solitary  sepulture.: 
It  is  iu  a  straight  line  with  the  east  chimney  of  the  Bu:^ 
wad  the  High-house. 

(740  yards.)  At  1270  yards  it  crosses  the  newly>made 
Awarded  roac^  where  it  is  seen  in  the  ditch  of  the  fence,  and 
then  enters  the  Stocostead  allotment. 

About  a  mile  westward  from  this  point  is  .an  old  thick- 
walled  farm-house,  called  the  Feeloh^l,  probably  a  contrac- 
tion from  Feel  on  the  hill,  the  word  "  peel"  meaning  a  Border 
tower.'  At  the  foot  of  the  Peelohill  wood  is  another  of  those 
venerable  remains,  whose  interest  and  value  impress  us  as 
the  only  vestiges  probably  of  a  race,  a  faith,  and  a  state  of 
social  conditions,  extinct  ages  ago.  This  memorial  of  the 
dead  is  a  large,  green,  oval-shaped  earthen  mound,  and  called 
the  "  Cairn  o'  the  Mount,"  and  is  of  a  different  .character 
from  any  which  I  have  met  with  before.  It  is  about  80 
yards  long,  and  about  8  yards  broad,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge, 

*  Ot  it  nttj  bo  ■pleonum  for  Peelbw, 
(ha  word  "  Ikw"  meuung  ft  hiU,Sui.pkBw, 
RDd  tbe  word  Feellw  mcAiuDg  tin  Tower  (     nooip 
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and  runs  almost  to  a  point  at  each  end,  being  considerably 
broadest  near  tiie  eastern  end.  Its  slopes  vary  from  12  to 
27  yards,  and  it  is  BOrrounded  by  a  terrace  6  yards  broad, 
and  about  6  feet  higti,  which  is  fringed  with  brushwood.  It 
resembles  the  ship-mounds  which  are  numerous  in  Sweden, 
and  are  so  called  from  their  being  meant,  as  it  has  been 
conjectured,  to  imitate  the  form  of  inverted  ships,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  reared  over  the  remains  of  those 
bold  Vikings,  whose  deeds  of  depredation  and  daring  spread 
the  name  of  the  Northmen  far  and  wide.^  It  is  situated  in  a 
secluded  comer,  and  nearly  surrounded  with  woods. 

(100  yards.)  At  1370  yardsthe  line  crosses  an  old  peat 
roa^  which,  as  on  the  Side  Fell,  is  thickly  covered  with 
stones  at  the  point  of  crossing,  but  on  no  other  part  of  it. 

-  (100  yards.)  At  1470  yards  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
Way  is  seen,  about  10  yards  long,  on  the  summit  called  the 
BrownhilL  A  transverse  section  about  20  yards  further 
forward  shows  the  Way  to  have  been  10  yards  broad.  At 
this  point  the  Way  appears  to  turn  towards  the  Crew,  taking 
a  direction  almost  due  north,  and  striking  along  the  edge  of 
the  back-bone  of  England,  where  the  varied  scenery  of  hill 
and  dale,  rocky  precipices,  and  foaming  rivulets,  alternately 
adorn  the  prospect.  The  stones  have  been  dug  out  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  this  point,  and  carted  away  for  making 
the  neighbouring  fences  on  the  recent  divistoD  of  Uie  Common. 
This  sort  of  spoliation  has  rendered  the  trace  of  the  Way 
much  more  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  The  Mile  Castle 
(if  there  was  one)  would  he  about  this  place,  but  it  is  not 
BOW  traceable. 

■ "  Pursuing  its  course  straight  forwards  about  300  yards, 
the  Kaiden  Way  reaches  the  remains  of  a  small  Beacon 
Tower,  about  5  yards  in  diameter,  on  the  Greyhill,  which  is 
the  summit  of  this  part  of  the  Greyfell.  This  Beacon 
commands  a  view  of  the  summit  of  the  Side  Fell,  of  the 
Cairn  on  the  Tower  Brow,  and  of  the  Beacons  through 
Knaresdale  to  the  south,  and  a  very  extensive  prospect  to 
the  north.  From  the  Brown  Knowe  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  High-house  to  this  Beacon  is  one  continued  straight 
line  about  4000  yards  in  length. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  understood  by  the  people  here, 
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that  the  HaJdeii  Way  passed  OTer  the  Greyfell,  but  th6 
proper  track  appears  to  have  been  lost.  One  person  pointed 
out  to  me  the  "  Ancient  Ditch,"  which  X  have  found  so 
closelj  accompanying  the  road,  as  the  Maiden  Way.  That 
there  were  different  Roman  roads  through  the  district  is  not 
at  all  improbable.  Gibbon  says,  "the  primary  object  of 
these  roads  was  to  &cilitate  the  march  of  the  legions,  nor 
was  any  country  considered  as  completely  subdued  till  it  had 
been  rendered,  in  all  its  parts,  pervious  to  the  arms  and 
authority  of  the  Emperor." 

From  the  Brownhill  the  Maiden  Way  turns  and  aims 
nearly  due  north  ;  it  passes  out  of  the  north  comer  of  the 
Stocostead  allotment,  and  enters  into  the  Stocostead  pasture. 

(590  yards.)  At  2060  yards  it  traverses  the  Ashycroft 
Cleugh,  almost  at  the  head  of  the  Stocostead  pasture,  where 
there  must  necessarily  have  been  an  embankment,  and  an 
arch  which  has  disappeared.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Cleugh 
runs  an  old  stone  fence,  with  a  part  of  it,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Beck,  jutting  out  with  some  laige  stones,  which  may 
have  been  the  foundations  of  an  arch.  The  situation 
of  this  deep  and  solitary  ravine  is  of  the  boldest  character. 
The  banks  on  each  side  rise  abruptly — in  some  places  almost 
perpendicularly — and  are  studded  with  rugged  crags,  so 
that  the  gulph  has  a  very  grand  and  awful  appearance. 
Farther  down  this  serpentine  and  sequestered  glen  the  clifis 
are  crowned  with  brushwood ;  and  to  complete  the  enchanting 
scene,  the  streamlet  bre^s  in  foam  over  the  points  of  the 
rocks,  and  forms  several  small  cascades.  I  was  informed  by 
more  than  one  person  that  the  Maiden  Way  passed  through 
the  Ashycroft  ground,  to  the  Crew,  but  no  one  could  point 
out  the  exact  locahty. 

(120  yards.)  At  2180  yards  it  enters  the  Hill  pasture, 
near  a  bend  in  the  stone  wall.  Here  it  passes  hear  the 
vestiges,  it  may  be,  of  another  military  domicile  of  the 
Romans,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Farm-house  called 
the  Hill.  The  ground-works  are  about  22  yards  square, 
covered  with  turf,  and  not  above  3  feet  high,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  having  been  one  of  the  ancient  camp-fortlets. 
There  is  also  a  kiln  for  drying  com,  3  yards  in  diameter, 
and  nearly  filled  with  loose  stones,  with  traces  of  ancient 
mortar.  It  appears  to  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
building  (or  perhaps  within  it)  14  yards  long,  and  5  yards 
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broad,  which  is  nov  in  ruins.  The  mdea  of  tiie  adjacent 
hills  are  torn  and  deeply  farrowed  by  the  heavy  torrente 
that  fall  freqaently  from  ^e  high  groonds  above. 

It  enters  the  Hill  bog  near  the  gate,  and  passes  a  small 
mound  of  stones  about  half  way  down  the  edge  of  ihe  hill, 
and  a  large  mound  of  stones  near  the  bottom  of  the  field, 
as  if  the  stones  of  the  Maiden  Way  had  been  all  gathered 
in  this  field  and  carted  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  1^ 

(900  yards.)  At  3080  yards  it  approaches  the  ground- 
works of  the  Crew  Tower  or  HUe  Oistle.  These  are  70 
yards  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  40  yards  fitnu  east  to 
west  On  the  north  side  are  the  remains  of  a  strong  tower, 
standing  as  sturdy  as  a  border  trooper;  it  measures 
8  yards  long  and  5^  yards  broad  internally.  The  remaning 
walls  are  10  feet  high  above  the  rubbish  in  the  inside,  about 
5|  feet  thick,  and  have  been  constructed  with  cement  appa^ 
rently  ancient  At  the  height  of  about  7  feet  the  wall  is 
reduced  to  4^  feet  in  thickness,  leaving  a  projection  as  if  to 
support  the  joists  of  the  floor  above,  ^ere  is  a  port-hole  on 
the  south  and  west  sides,  narrowing  to  a  circular  opening, 
about  4  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the  wall,  and 
splaying  on  each  side.  In  the  interior  of  the  tower  there  is 
an  old  knocking  Irough.*  The  entrance  has  been  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  tower  has  had  a  corresponding  door  on 
the  south  side.  The  west  side  of  the  north  door  is  nearly 
perfect  This  door  has  been  3  feet  wide.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  this  tower,  it  has 
probably  been  a  Border  Keep,  which  may  have  been  erected 
on  a  Roman  site.  It  is  likewise  celebrated  for  its  associa- 
tions with  local  history,  being  usually  considered  as  the 
birth-place  of  Hobble  Noble,  one  of  the  most  noted  free^ 
hooters.  At  a  little  distance  northwards  from  this  tower  is 
another  building,  now  partly  in  ruins,  which  has  probably 
been  an  ancient  fortress.  The  cement  with  which  this  fort 
has  been  erected  contains  charcoal  and  pieces  of  burnt  clay, 
and  several  of  the  stones  resemble  those  used  in  Roman 
masonry. 

About  400  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  Crew  is  another 

<  TIiIb  term  is  UMd  in  the  North  to  previondjr  tt>  buliog  them  tot  broth  or 
deaigiule  a  Mxuie  morUtr,  Cftlled  bIho  a.  Tiiitnenty.  TIib  operatioii  wu  perrormed 
creemg-traugh,  uaed  fonnerlj'  for  crccing  by  uil  of  a  woixleD  pestle  or  >  ruimil  ball 
or  btklng  otr  the  huika  of  barley  or  wheat,      of  Btoiie. 

r,o,i,,-,-,ih,.CoO(^ic 
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of  those  interesting  memorials  of  the  past,  a  large  plot  of 
enclosures  or  groundworks  called  Antonstown  ( 1  Antonini). 
They  are  about  70  yards  long  on  each  side,  coveriag  about 
an  acre  of  ground.  A  fine  spring  of  water,  called  the 
Fountain,  rises  about  the  middle  of  the  place.  A  large  sod 
and  stone  fence  passes  it  on  the  east  aide,  which  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  rampart,  and  seems  to  be 
in  close  connexion  with  the  "  Ancient  Ditch."  There  appears 
to  hare  been  a  branch  way  from  this  place  to  the  Hill,  and 
^Bo  another  to  the  Crew.  Antoustown  stands  on  the  top  of 
the  high  bank  of  a  wooded  and  predpitous  glen  or  gill,  and 
at  the  foot  of  it  murmurs  the  Botfarigg  rivulet^  half  hidden 
by  the  fohage.  Both  Antonstown  and  the  Crew  appear  to 
have  been  numerously  inhabited  at  some  former  period. 
Hutchinson  has  the  following  note  on  the  parish  of  Kirklnnd. 
— "  About  200  yards  east  of  this  Roman  road,  {i.e.  the 
Maiden  Way)  are  the  hanging  walls  of  Mark  Antony^ 
without  any  possible  reason  to  be  assigned  for  their  name. 
They  consist  of  three  terraces,  the  manifest  work  of  art, 
immediately  rising  one  above  another,  and  each  elevated 
4  or  5  yards  ;  they  are  200  yards  in  length,  and  the  plain  at 
the  top  of  each,  10  in  breadth."  Can  these  two  pla(»s  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  same  person,  both  being  so 
immediately  connected  with  the  Maiden  Way  1 

An  old  road  called  the  Wheel  Causeway  proceeded  to  the 
north-west  from  the  Crew,  over  the  Narrs,  and  aiming  for 
Tinnieshill  in  Scotland. 

The  Maiden  Way,  on  leaving  the  Crew  Tower,  takes  a 
direction  nearly  due  north,  and  aims  for  Skelton  Pike, 
crossing  the  Crew  Bum  near  the  gate  leading  into  White 
Lyne  Common.  In  the  pasture  on  the  north  side  of  the 
recently  erected  farm-house  are  a  great  number  of  heaps  of 
stones,  generally  about  two  yards  long,  and  some  of  them 
about  a  yard  high,  having  the  appearance  of  graves.  This 
has  possibly  been  the  cemetery  for  the  fortresses  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

(750  yards.)  At  3830  yards  it  passes  an  eminence  called 
the  Green  Knowe,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
the  site  of  a  Boman  fortress,  although  there  is  no  trace  of  it 
now.  The  stones  were  dug  out  and  carted  away  from  it  a 
few  years  ago  by  Wilham  Boutledge,  generally  called  "  Old 
Willie  of  the  Loan."    It  covers  nearly  an  acre  of  ground, 
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and  commands  a  view'  of  seVeral  slacks  and  defiles.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  west  side  is  the  hamlet  called  the 
Flatt,  where  Sir  James  Graham  has  a  shooting  lodge. 
,  (1200  yards.)  At  5030  yards  the  Maiden  Way  crosses 
ihe  limpid  waters  of  a  lovely  stream  called  the  White  Lyne ' 
or  Leven,  making  a  small  divergence  to  the  east ;  a  heap  of 
stones  at  this  spot  deserves  notice,  being  apparently  the 
remains  of  a  strong  abutment  of  a  bridge.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  further  down  the  river  is  a  small  green  hill  on  the 
south  bank,  near  the  foot-bridge,  called  the  Kilnpot  Knowe, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  cairn  or  barrow, 
with  a  slight  trace  of  foundations  on  its  summit.  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  Lyne,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Maiden 
Way  is  a  curious  place  called  the  Shiel  Enowe.  It  has 
probably  been  so  called  from  two  shiels  which  have  once 
stood  near  it,  and  are  now  in  ruins.  These  shiels  were 
generally  a  sort  of  temporary  huts  or  hovels,  erected  most 
commoiUy  during  the  border  wars,  often  built  of  sods  or 
turfe,  and  sometimes  of  stones,  on  commons,  for  the  Shelter 
of  the  shepherds.  In  Scotland  they  are  often  called  Beelds  ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  Cumberland  they  are  termed  Skells, 
scales,  or  skales,  from  the  Saxon  or  perhaps  Gothic  word 
"Skalga,"  a  shell,  husk,  or  cover.'  The  Shiel  Knowe 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  extensive  cairn,  rising  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  centre,  and  having  three  ridges 
or  barrows  running  from  it  at  smaller  elevations,  and 
diverging  towards  different  points.  The  centre  cairn  is  22 
yards  on  the  slope  on  the  north-west  side,  and  the  ridges  or 
barrows  about  one-half  of  that  height.  The  ridge  or  barrow 
running  to  the  south-west  is  about  100  yards  long ;  the 
ridge  to  the  south-east  is  about  HO  yards  long;  and  the 
ridge  to  the  north  about  380  yards  long.  They  are  now 
covei;ed  with  the  green  turf  and  heather,  but  stones  show 
tliemselves  in  abundance.  On  the  summit  of  the  centre 
cfura  there  appears  to  have  been  a  small  building,  about 
four  yards  long,  and  three  yards  broad.  It  may  have  been  a 
watch-tower,  or  possibly  it  marks  the  site  of  the  altar  on 
which  sacrifice  may  have  been  ofTered.  This  place  may  have 
been  the  burial-ground  of  a  large  tribe  located  in  this  district, 

*  Ltds,  poBnbW  trom  Sue.  Ulyniu,  a  'Or  from  Sceald,  k  eor«r,  Bliall,  &a. 
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possibly  for  a  considerable  period,  the  centre  caim  being 
the  grave  of  the  chieftain.  Betwe'en  the  north  and  east 
ridges  is  a  deep  peat  moss,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
covered  with  water.  It  appeara  to  have  been  a  sort  of  loch, 
and  to  have  burst  its  barrier,  and  escaped  into  the  Lyne. 
A  considerable  way  along  the  western  side  of  the  northera 
barrow  is  a  rectangular  enclosure,  which  may  have  been  the 
ground-works  of  a  Mile  Castle,  aa  this  would  be  about  the 
usual  distance.  The  "  Ancient  Ditch  "  passes  near  it,  and 
^kirta  along  the  edge  of  the  hilL  The  prospect  irom  this 
Knowe  is  striking  and  romantic ;  nature  having  combined 
the  charms  of  streams,  rodis,  and  hilla  covered  with  the 
Bweetly-scented  heather ;  the  mountain  sides  being  fissured 
by  the  streams  which  foshion  them  into  panellings  crested 
with  ranges  of  rugged  and  shaggy  crags,  with  torrents 
thundering  down  the  narrow  glens,  and  forming  numerous 
picturesque  "  strumlets  "  or  cascades. 

There  are  several  heaps  of  stones  resembling  cairns 
further  up  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  district  indeed 
^bounds  in  reliques  of  that  nature.  These  ancient  monu- 
ments present  to  us  traces  of  tribes  to  whom  we  must  assign 
a  very  remote  date.  They  form  an  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  those  remains  which  are  connected  with  one  of  the 
early  races  of  the  human  family,  and  which  may  be  termed 
the  unwritten  history  of  man,  bringing  to  light  some  faint 
traces  of  our  eariiest  ancestry.  To  what  particular  period 
of  our  history  they  are  to  be  assigned  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
vrithout  axi  examination  of  their  contents.  From  their 
contiguity  to  the  Maiden  Way  they  might  be  supposed  to  be 
of  Roman  construction  ;  but  they  are  more  probably  vestiges 
which  might  tend  to  illustrate  the  character  and  habits,  and 
the  amount  of  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles,  many  ceoturies  before  the  Romans  carried  the  arts  of 
peace  in  the  train  of  their  conquering  legions.  What  a 
curious  page  of  ancient  history  might  be  revealed  by  the 
opening  of  these  burial-places  I  They  would  probably 
contribute  their  share  to  the  history  of  Britain  during  a 
period  computed  to  be  removed  from  ours  by  not  less  than 
thirty  centuries. 

(400  yards.)  At  5430  yards  the  Maiden  Way  passes  on 
the  east  side  of  a  lai^  grey  crag  in  Broadside.  An  old 
man  named  John  Storey,  of  Coldslop,  a  stone-mason,  and  a 
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person  of  obserrant  habits,  used  to  say  that  the  Maiden 
Way  passed  up  this  part  of  Broadside.  Although  we  caimot 
find  any  decided  traces  of  the  Way  in  this  locality,  I  think 
we  are  warranted  both  by  tradition  and  by  general  appear- 
ances in  supposing  that  the  road  continues  forwards  in  a 
straight  line,  past  Skelton  Pike,  and  with  aUght  divergences 
onwards  into  Scotland,  the  ancient  name  of  Maiden  Way 
having  been  converted  in  places,  into  names  of  a  modem 
character.  Another  old  man  informs  me,  that  in  his  youth  he 
was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  travelling  across  these  hills  into 
Scotland,  and  that  he  had  followed  the  Maiden  Way  scores 
of  times  all  the  way  into  Scotland.  On  minute  inquiry 
I  found  that  he  alladed  to  the  "  Ancient  Ditch,"  which  he 
had  always  heard  called  the  Maiden  Way.  It  appears  from 
this,  however,  that  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  there  had  been  a  tradition  of  the  Maiden  Way 
passing  over  these  hills  in  this  direction. 

(1950  yards.)  At  7380  yards  it  crosses  the  Awarded  road 
on  Btacklyne  Common  at  the  point  where  the  peat  road 
turns  up  the  hill.  There  is  an  appearance  of  an  ancient 
conduit  here.  This  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  cottage 
called  Kettleball,  where  Sir  James  Graham's  game-watcher 
lives. 

(270  yards.)  At  7650  yards  it  crosses  the. Kettle  Syke.^ 
A  footpath  called  the  Smuggler's  road  joins  it  here  and 
passes  along  it.  Thus  an  ancient  right  of  road  is  preserved, 
although  the  name  is  lost  From  this  syke  the  ground 
rises  at  first  rather  abruptly,  and  then  assumes  a  ^ 


sloping  ascent  for  300  yards,  passing  over  a  hill  called  the 
Cross,  which  has  undoubtedly  at  some  period  been  a  place  of 
considerable  strengtL  The  form  is  here  shown.  It  has 
been  protected  by  the  deep  and  rugged  syke  on  the  south- 
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Treat  side,  and  by  a  fosse  and  Tallum  on  tlie  other  sides,  the 
"  Ancient  Ditch  "  passing  along  the  eastern  edge  of  it.  It 
will  coTer  about  six  acres  of  ground.  There  are  some  traces 
of  foundations  in  the  eastern  part  of  it,  but  these  tc^ether 
with  the  ditch  and  rampart  are  now  nearly  level  with  the 
ground.  These  foundations  may  mark  the  site  of  the 
Prsatorium,  if  it  was  once  a  Koman  station.  There  is  a  rude 
pile  of  stones  called  the  Cross  on  the  north  side,  about  fire 
feet  high,  and  five  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  and  there  are 
two  smaller  similar-  pUes  on  the  north  side.  There  is  a  great 
number  of  small  heaps  of  stones,  similar  to  those  at  the  Crew, 
and  bearing  the  appearance  of  having  been  places  of  sepul- 
ture. Their  number  formerly  was  much  greater,  but 
several  have  been  carted  away.  This  place  commands  a 
view  of  most  of  the  defiles  in  the  adjacent  hills. 

About  half  a  mile  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cross  is  a  small 
green  eminence  terminating  in  an  artificial  mound  called  the 
Watch  Knowe,  where  a  sentinel  could  easily  discover  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  ftvm  any  of  the  surrounding  defiles^ 
The  stones  have  now  been  carted  away  for  building  the 
fence.  It  seems  to  have  been  placed  here  for  the  special 
purpose  of  commanding  the  defiles  called  the  Blind  Slack  on 
the  east  side,  and  the  Beck  Slock  on  the  west  ^de  of  it, 
both  of  which  are  rather  hidden  from  the  Cross. 

(700  yards.)  At  8350  yards  it  crosses  a  small  stream 
called  the  Beck.  On  the  north  side  is  a  quantity  of  stones, 
possibly  part  of  a  bridge.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a 
small  cottage  called  the  Beckfoot,  formerly  a  noted  resort 
for  smugglers,  but  now  in  ruins.  There  are  also  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  building  25  yards  long,  and  14 
yards  broad.  The  Beck  forms  a  junction  with  the  Black  Lyii» 
river,  a  little  distance  below.  Near  the  Black  Lyne  are  the 
foundations  of  another  building  12  yards  long  and  five  yards 
broad.  They  have  a  Roman  character  ;  some  of  the  stones 
used  in  their  construction  still  point  to  the  days  of  Roman 
dominion.  They  appear  to  have  been  small  forts  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  river. 

(100  yards.)  At  8450  yards  it  crosses  the  Black  Lyne 
river.  There  are  apparently  the  remains  of  a  strong 
buttress  of  a  bridge  on  the  south  side.  There  are  the 
foundations  of  another  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
which  has  been  seven  yards  square.     The  walls  have  been 
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above  three  feet  thick,  but  are  now  covered  over  with 
turf. 

Here  then  are  the  ruins  of  three  castetta,  or  fortreBses, 
nestling  amid  mountain  glens  and  streams,  in  quick  succession, 
within  the  short  distance  of  1 00  yards.  Two  of  them  occupy 
a  position  within  the  forks  of  the  rivers,  and  impress  on  the 
mind  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  their  position  and  of  their 
antiquity.  This  place  would  be  about  the  proper  distance 
for  a  Mile  Castle.  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  Koman  roads, 
says,  "  The  advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence, 
and  of  conveying  their  orders  with  celerity,  induced  the 
Emperors  to  establish,  throughout  their  extensive  dominions, 
the  regular  institutions  of  posts.  Houses  were  everywhere 
erected  at  the  distance  of  only  five  or  six  miles ;  each  of 
them  was  constantly  provided  with  forty  horses,  and  by  the 
help  of  these  relays,  it  was  easy  to  travel  an  hundred  miles 
in  a  day  along  the  Roman  roads."  Hence  this  place,  or  the 
Cross,  might  not  only  be  the  site  of  a  Mile  Castle,  but  also 
one  of  those  stations  for  the  speedy  conveyance  of  despatches^ 
being  about  six  miles  from  the  station  at  Bewcaatle.  Here 
may  fancy  wander  back  to  scenes  of  other  days.  It  may 
well  excite  our  wonder  that  the  Roman  warrior  should  have 
been  induced  to  quit  the  warm  and  delicious  breezes  of  Italy 
for  the  conquest  and  permanent  occupation  of  a  country, 
where  the  seasons  are  so  cold  and  variable,  and  whose 
climate  is  either  saturated  with  humidity  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  or  exposed  to  cutting  and  boisterous  winds,  and 
anything  but  soothing  to  the  respiratory  organs  I 

About  half  a  mile  westward  from  this  place  is  an  allotment 
of  Common  called  the  Clint,^  situated  on  sloping  ground 
rising  from  the  Black  Lyne  river.  About  the  middle  of  this 
allotment  is  a  large  quantity  of  stones  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Roman  Camps.  The  stones  are  laid  in  rows, 
and  are  of  difierent  shapes.  There  appears  to  be  one 
principal  row  from  east  to  west,  and  several  other  rows  in 
connection  with  it,  some  forming  rectangular,  and  some 
forming  circular  figures,  with  an  entrance  on  the  north  and 
south  sides.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  the  foundations 
of  buildings,  while  others  appear  to  resemble  resting-places 
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for  the  dead.  Some  are  about  thelengfb  of  two  graves,  aod 
two  or  three  feet  high,  while  others  form,  as  it  were,  a  long 
series  of  graves.  Qreat  qtiantities'  of  the  stooea  have  been 
carted  away  to  build  the  fences. 

At  the  head  of  a  rushy  syke,  on  t^e  north  side  of  this 
Allotment,  and  near  the  stone  wall,  is  a  knowe  called  the 
Camp  Graves,  now  grown  over  with  rushes,  but  formerly  a 
lai^  cairn.*  It  has  been  entirely  carted  away  to  build  the 
fence.  It  was  opened  about  sizty  years  since  by  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Lauder,  presbyteriaa  minister  in  Bewcastle,  and  Mr. 
John  Dodgson  of  Boanstrees,  who  is  yet  liring,  and  who 
informs  me  that  it  was  a  circular  cairn,  or  heap  of  stones 
piled  up  without  observing  any  regular  order,  about  12  yards 
m  diameter  and  about  six  feet  high.  It  was  found  to  contain 
two  graves,  each  about  six  feet  long,  and  two  feet  broad,  one 
at  the  end  of  tJie  other,  and  ranging  east  to  west,  formed  by 
large  thin  stones  set  upon  edge  perpendicularly,  covered 
with  slabs,  and  having  a  thin  stone  across  the  middle,  formiag 
a  division  between  them.  Each  grave  contained  an  urn 
with  black  coloured  ashes  in  it  There  were  bones  in  the 
graves,  and  also  about  thirty  Roman  silver  coins.  One  of  these 
was  about  Hie  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  appeared  to  be  a  coin 
of  Hadrian,  the  rest  have  been  lost ;  a  sharp-pointed  two- 
edged  sword  of  iron,  about  30  inches  in  length,  and  a  bronze 
pint  jug,  were  also  found.  This  cairn,  consequently,  may 
have  been  of  Roman  construction,  whatever  opinions 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  origin  of  the  other  tumuli  in 
this  district.  From  some  drains  which  have  been  lately  cut 
along  the  edge  of  the  hill,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  stone 
road  leading  between  the  Roman  Camps  and  the  Camp 
Graves.  From  a  note  in  Hutchinson,  we  find  it  stated  that 
the  Maiden  Way  passed  this  place  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile,  which  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  distance  of  the 
track  which  I  have  surveyed,  and  so  far  corroborates  my 
'investigations.  A  bronze  spear-head  was  found  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  peat  moss  near  the  Camp  Graves.  It  measures  1 0^^ 
inches  in  length,  and  is  in  good  preservation.  It  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  George  Routledge  of  Bankhead.    (See  woodcut.) 

At  a  place  called  Roanstrees,  about  throe  miles  west  from 

*  ThU  pUce  1«  KnnetimeB   eoJIed  the      lerm  Died  to  Kgaify  eompetitoiB.    Sfti. 
Kemp  6n<ra«,or  theKein|jiesGrBT«e.  la      Cempo, ft  wurior ;  Uateh,l[emp«r. 
•ome  puti  of  the  Nonb,  Kempen  is  »  (  '  I  > 
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the  Camp  Graves,  was  another  aimilar  Cairn,  hut  rather 
larger,  which  was  opened,  about  forty  years  ago  by  Mr, 
DodgBon.    It  contained  two  grares  similar  to  the  Camp 
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Graves,  and  one  urn  in  each  grave.  There  was  a  quantity 
of  bones  and  pieces  of  human  skulls,  but  no  coins.  The 
place,  when  it  is  ploughed  over,  is  still  white  with  bones. 
Roanstrees  is  delight^lly  situated  between  the .  rivers 
Black  Lyne  and  Baihe  Water,  which  form  a  junction  just 
below  it,  having  their  banks  graced  with  stately  trees  and 
swelling  hills,  nature  having  with  liberal  hand  scattered 
some  of  her  choicest  ornaments  to  embellish  the  landscape, 
and  to  increase  our  affections  for  "  the  land  we  Uve  in." 
Roanstrees  is  near  the  line  of  road  leading  between 
Bewcastle  and  Tinnieshill,  and  might  be  a  station,  similar  to 
the  Black  Lyne,  or  Cross,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  number  of 
horses.    It  is  about  five  miles  from  the  station  at  Bewcastle.  - 

In  a  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  from  Roanstrees, 
called  the  Langcraig.  are  three  mounds  called  the  Fairy 
Knowes.  Two  of  them  appear  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  smelting  of  iron,  as  they  abound  with  pieces  of  slag ; 
and  the  other  has  probably  been  a  charcoal  heap,  as  it  seems 
full  of  small  pieces  of  that  material  They  were  formerly 
much  lai^r,  but  have  been  levelled  as  much  as  possible  for 
ploughing. 

.  Close  to  Roanstrees;  on  the  east  side,  is  an  eminence  called 
the  Kiln  Knowe,  which  lia£  also  been  much  levelled  for 
agricultural  convenience.  A  man  who  was  ploughing  here 
found  a  piece  of  copper  like  the  half  of  a  bridle  bit,  and  an 
instrument  of  iron  about  a  foot  long,  thickly  covered  with 
rust.  In  one  part  of  this  knowe  are  traces  of  the  walls  of  a 
building,  where  were  found  the  appearances  of  a  fireplace, 
and  hearthstones.  This  knowe  is  naturally  a  good  situation 
for  an  encampment,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  There 
has  been  a  kiln  for  drying  corn  on  the  south-west  side. 

At  a  place  called  the  Nook,  near  to  Roanstrees,  is  a  field 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cairns.    In  it 
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were  fire  ridges  of  stones  or  barrows,  aTeraging  about  150 
yards  in  length,  and  about  a  yard  deep.  Tbey  were 
composed  of  loose  stones,  and  have  the  appearance  of  so 
many  terraces  rising  above  each  other,  and  running  parallel 


from  north  to  south.  They  have  been  carted  away  for  the 
plough.  .At  this  place  there  was  formerly  an  old  building 
with  very  thick  walls,  and  portholes  like  those  in  the  tower 
at  the  Crew. 

The  Maiden  Way,  on  leaving  the  Black  Ljne  nver,  passes 
on  the  west  side  of  a  petrifying  spring,  rising  up  through  » 
large  deposit  of  limestone  tufa,  with  a  quantity  of  stones 
lying  round  it,  as  if  it  had  been  walled  at  some  former 
period.  The  situation  of  this  place  may  be  described  as  a 
land  of  mists  and  driiting  sleets,  and  baleful  vapours.  It  is 
a  scene  of  solemn  desolation,  and  yet  it  is  such  as  may 
perhaps  raise  the  thoughts  to  Him  thatwalketh  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  and  watches  over  even  the  lowest  provinces  of 
man's  existence. 

(500  yards.)  At  8950  yards  the  line  is  continued  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Cat^ack  Crags.  The  road  here  has 
swerved  a  little  to  the  east  to  avoid  a  deep  and  extensive 
tooraas.  The  ancieut  ditch  is  still  to  be  traced  accompanying 
the  Way. 

(600  yards.)  It  then  skirts  along  the  edge  of  the  morass, 
and  at  9550  yards  passes  an  extensive  enclosure  strongly 
fortified,  in  which  are  the  foimdations,  possibly,  of  another 
Mile  Castle  about  15  yards  square,  and  standing  about  three 
feet  above  the  ground,  now  covered  with  turf.  The  building 
appears  to  have  been  divided  into  two  apartments.  It  is 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  immediately  underneath 
Skelton  Pike,  a  rude  pile  of  stones  perched  on  the  western 
point  of  a  long  rocky  ridge  of  land.*    The  Way  turns  again 

'  SkdMa:  pot^Uy  derived  Ironi  Su.,  huts  >re  Btill  termed  in  some  puts  of 
Soeald,  k  defence,  k  ■hieting,  mnd  Ton,  x  Cumbertkod.  Or  from  (be  Cellie,  (ceile,  > 
town, — •  ooUeotion  of akelli^  M thepfaerdi'      jij^ged  rock.  ,     .^.i.tli' 
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here,  and  aims  for  Wise's  Sheepfotd  and  the  Green  Enowe  at 
the  head  of  the  Craigy  Cleugh.  The  view  from  Skeltou  Fike 
is  Tery  eztensiTe. 

About  half  a  mile  south-west  of  Skelton  Pike,  are  the 
remains  of  a  large  cairn,  called  the  Curragh.  It  has  been 
rectangular,  about  45  yards  long,  20  broad,  and  about 
10  feet  high.  A  great  part  of  the  stones  were  carted  awaj 
to  build  the  adjoining  fences,  about  the  year  1813.  It  was 
computed  to  contain  10,000  cart-loads  of  stones.  A  person 
named  William  Smith,  who  vraa  carting  stones  from  it,  dug 
about  six  feet  below  the  bottom  of  it  in  one  place,  and  found 
nothing  but  Sand.  There  was  no  appearance  of  any  graves 
in  it  so  ^  as  he  could  ascert^n ;  no  coins,  bones,  or  inscrip- 
tions were  found.  Parts  of  the  eastern  and  northern  sides 
are  remaining.  The  last  person  who  carted  stones  from  the 
Curragh,  thought  he  was  coming  to  stones  or  slabs  set  on 
edge,  one  evening,  but,  when  he  returned  to  bis  work  on  tiie 
following  morning,  a  large  quantity  of  stones  had  fallen  down 
upon  it,  and,  as  his  contract  was  just  ended,  he  made  no 
Wiber  search,  but  took  the  stones  which  were  most  con- 
venient for  his  purpose.  This  vast  structure  woiild  appear 
to  have  been  a  place  of  burial,  and  the  kistvaen  with  its 
mouldering  contents  is  probably  still  undisturbed.  It  may 
also  have  been  erected  for  some  other  purpose.  The  word 
Onrragh  or  Currack,  by  contraction  becomes  Eirk,  and  by 
corruption.  Church,  and  hence  we  might  infer  that  it  may 
have  been  a  place  of  worship.  Pennant,  in  his  voyage  to 
the  Hebrides,  says,  "  The  learned  assigned  other  causes  for 
these  heaps  of  stones ;  hare  supposed  them  to  have  been,  in 
times  of  inauguration,  the  places  where  the  chieftain  elect 
stood  to  show  himself  to  the  best  advantage  to  the  people ; 
or  the  place  from  whence  judgment  was  pronounced  ;  or  to 
have  been  erected  on  the  road  side  in  honour  of  Mercury  ; 
or  to  have  been  formed  in  memory  of  some  solemn  compact." 
From  the  &ct  of  their  requiring  such  an  amount  of  labour, 
they  must  have  been  erected  by  a  settled  and  not  a  nomad 
race. 

Some  historical  enquirers  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
native  population  in  Britain  at  a  very  early  period.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  Celts  passed  to  the  western  part  of 
the  wcH-ld  2100  years  B.c.,and  that  the  Celtic  Druidsreached 
Britain  about  1600  years  ac.    About  the  time,  therefore. 
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when  the  patriarch  Jacob  was  journeying  into  Egypt  to 
behold  his  long-lost  son,  the  nomadic  Celts'were  crossing  the 
Enghsh  Channel,  disputing  territorial  rights  with  the  wolf 
and  the  wild  boar,  and  peopling  the  sarage  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles..  May  we  not,  therefore, 'Without  any  very 
unreasonable  stretch  of-  the  imagination,  fancy  that  we  see 
the  British  Druids  raising  their  ponderous  altars  at  the  same 
iime  that  the  great  Jewish  law-girer  was  setting  up  the 
tabernacle  by  divine  direction,  and  dehvering  the  command- 
ments to  the  twelve  tribes  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  1         ■  ■ 

About  half  way  between  Skelton  Mile  Castle  and  Wise's 
fold,  it  passes  the  groundwork  of  a  small  building  about 
•four  yards  square,  on  the  edge  of  a  hill,  whic^  may  have 
been  a  small  fort.  Somewhere  near  this  place  another  road 
has  branched  off  to  the  north-east ;  it  crossed  the  Kershope 
river  at  the  Caems  Brae,  aiming  for  the  head  of  the  Queen 
Sjke,  the  Flight  Ground,  Dinlabyre  Fell,  and  Whitleygill 
Head. 

(800  yards.)  At  10,350  yards,  it  passes  on  the  east  side 
of  Wise's  Fold,  where  there  may  have  been  buildings  at  some 
period.  A  little  to  the  west  of  this  place  stands  the 
monument  (II  feet  high)  erected  in  memory  of  Thomas 
Davidson,. a  game-watcher  to  Sir  James  Graham;  he  was 
murdered  on  this  spot,  November  8,  1849. 

■  The  smuggler's  road  quits  the  Maiden  Way  here,  and 
turns  more  to  the  west. 

■■  A  little  to  the  west  from,  the  monument  is  a  pond  called 
the  Curragh  Loch,  which,  was  formerly  much  more  extensive, 
but  is  now  nearly  grown  up  with-  moss.  The  .traditions  of 
the  district  inform  us  that  a  chest  of  gold  was  deposited  in 
it,  in  some  great  emeigency,  and  that  it  can  only  be  removed 
by  "  twae  twin  lads,  twae  twin  yada  (horses),  and  twae  twin 
oxen,"  all  pulling  together. 

-  (700  yards.)  At  1 1,050  yards  it  passes  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Green  Knowe  at  the  head  of  the  Craigy  CleugL 
Here  are  the  traces  of  the  foundations  of  two  buildings, 
which  may  mark  the  position  of  a  Mile  Castle,  which  would 
here  command  the  deep  defile.' 

(600  yards.)  At  11,650  yards  it  reaches  the  waters  of 
Kershope  river,  and  then  enters  into  the  "  Land  of  Bums." 
On  the  south  side  of  the  river  we  find  the  remains  of  another 
of  those  old  and  hoary  memorials  of  bygone  days,  33  feet 
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long,  and  18  feet  broad,  with  walls  three  feet  thick.  The 
position  is  suited  for  a  fort  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
rirer.  If  the  Romans  were  at  the  trouble  of  making  bridges 
at  these  fords,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
would  also  erect  forts,  and  station  garrisons  to  prevent  them 
from  being  destroyed.  The  river  Kershope  runs  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  gorge,  and  the  ground  rises  very  abruptly 
irom  it  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side.^  It 
tumbles  over  a  series  of  rough  shapeless  stones  till  it  loses 
-itself  in  the  Liddal.  It  forma  the  boundary  line  between 
-England  and  Scotland  the  whole  length  of  its  course.  On 
its  banks  in  fonner  times  the  contending  nations  irequently 
held  their  councils  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Border. 
The  scenery  of  Eershope  Pass  is  of  a  wild,  naked,  and 
romantic  character. 

*  The  name  Kenfaope  wmj  be  <leriT«d  Mlled  Kerthope  ii  a  oelabnted  gADis 

bum  the  Skxdd  Cun  or  Cuie,  a  plun,  fum  M  tbia  day.    On  the  eaatern  tide  i3 

m  pasture,  and  Hope,  Sax.,  heafod.  Teat  Kenhope  there  waa  formerly  a  voyUrge 

baupt,  a  bead  ;  the  head  or  meet  eaatern  tract   of  woodland   which  reached  froin 

part  of  the  cattle   paabire.     The  fann  Roanatreea  to  the  Chenut  Hilla. 
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ON"  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  EARL  ODD  WINE. 

GoDWiNB,  the  great  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  himself  the 
deliverer  and  virtual  ruler  of  England  at  one  of  the  moat 
momentoua  periods  of  her  earlier  history,  and  yet  more 
famous  as  the  fcither  of  her  last  truly  native  and  elective  sove- 
reign, beara  nevertheless  a  character  which  has  been  by  many 
.of  our  historians,  both  of  early  and  of  recent  date,  handed  down 
.to  us  in  the  blackest  colours.  Even  those  -ffhoaremercifiil  to 
the  supposed  perjury  and  usurpation  of  the  son,  generally 
fell  without  any  compunction  upon  the  father  ;  some,  indeed, 
scarcely  mention  him  without  the  addition  of  "traitor," 
almost  as  a  portion  of  his  style  and  title.  But  on  looking 
more  narrowly  into  the  annals  uearest  to  his  own  time,  we  find 
that  his  crimes  become  less  distinctly  viable,  while  his  great 
and  good  qualities  begin  to  stand  out  in  more  conspicuous 
colours.  It  was  the  manifest  policy  both  of  Norman  and  of 
ecclesiastical  writers  to  cast  every  possible  obloquy  upon  a 
family  which  formed  the  great  obstacle  to  the  establishment 
of  Norman  influence,  and  which  was  always  more  or  less  in 
disfavour  with  the  Church.  Both  Godwine  and  Harold  may 
be  fairly  classed  among  the  assertors  of  the  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence of  England  ;  but  such  a  title  was  still  less  likely 
than  their  defence  of  its  pohtical  liberty,  to  win  them 
&vour  from  writers  in  the  interest  of  the  papal  sea  The 
accusations  against  them  are  in  many  cases  belied  by 
facts,  in  others  they  are  grossly  absurd  and  trifling ; 
but  it  is  a  very  curious  study  to  mark  how  they  originated, 
and  how  they  are  copied  from  one  writer  by  another, 
usually  attaching  to  themselves  some  further  mythical 
features  by  the  way.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  advisable 
to  pay  more  attention  than  they  in  themselves  deserved 
to  the  narratives  of  very  late  and  inferior  writers.  For 
what  is  true  in  every  case  applies  most  especially  to  this, 
tiiat  it  is  tiie  part  of  a  good  historian  not  only  to  know 
what  really  did  happen  at  a  remote  period,  but  also  what 
intervening    ages    have    conceived    to    have    happened. 
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The  real  authorities  in  this  matter  lie  within  a  small 
compass.  The  Saxon  Chromcle  and  Florence  of  Worcester 
are  the  records  to  which  we  must  look  for  our  esseutial 
fiicts ;  the  Norman  writers  give  us  their  Tersion  of  them, 
and  the  Norman  Surrey  helps  us  to  many  personal  par- 
ticulars. William  of  Malmesburj,  though  certainly  to  be. 
set  on  the  Norman  side,  comes  somewhere  between  the; 
two  classes,  and  often  fairly  sets  before  us  both  sides  of 
the  Btorj.  The  Scandinavian  writers  are  for  the  most 
part  only  valuable  as  showmg  how  wonderfulhr  little 
they  knew  of  the  affairs  of  a  kindred  kingdom.  The  later 
English  writers,  down  to  the  chrcmiclers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century,  however  valuable  for  times  nearer 
their  own,  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  only  usefid  to  our 
present  purpose,  as  showing  how  utterly  the  narrative  was 
misconceived,  and  how  carelessly,  often  dishonestly,  one 
copied  from  another.  Yet,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  make  frequent  references  to 
them,  though  I  must  confess  that  my  patience  failed  me 
more  than  once  during  the  process. 


The  first  question  to  be  discussed  is  no  other  Uian  that  of 
the  parentage  of  Godwine  himself.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
sons  of  Cnut  and  that  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  Godwine 
appears  as  the  most  prominent  and  powerful  man  in 
England ;  he  appears  also  as  the  champion  of  the  national 
party,  the  leader  of  the  English  movement,  first  against 
Dani^,  then  against  Norman  domination,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  as  owing  his  honours  to  the  favour  of  the  Danish 
kings,  and  to  his  connection  by  marriage  with  their  house. 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  in  most  of  our  records  he 
comes  on  the  stage  in  a  rather  singular  manner,  his  position 
and  power  being  rather  assumed  than  directly  stated,  and  no 
reference  being  generally  made  to  his  kindred  or  descent. 
What  then  was  his  lineage  and  ancestry  %  Two  widely 
different  stories  present  themselves  for  our  acceptance. 

By  fiir  the  more  attractive  of  the  two  is  the  romantic  tale 
whidi,  on  the  authority  of  certain  northern  Sagas,  ^^^„.; 
confirmed  by  a  single  MS.  chronicle,  has  g^ed  xm.  Ktwdiu 
acceptance  with  two  of  the  most  distiogiushed  luoiy. 
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writers  Dd  tliia  period,  with  a  countryman  of  our  own,' 
who  may  fairly  claim  our  respect  as  the  pioneer  of  all 
more  recent  inquiries  into  early  English  history,  and  with  a 
writer  of  another  land,  who  has  proved  himself,  though  far 
from  the  most  accurate  in  detail,  yet  undouhtedly  the  most 
eloquent  and  picturesque  of  its  narrators.  Sharon. Turner 
and  Thierry  quote  the  MS.  Chronicle  of  Kadulphus  Niger,  .as 
well  &a  the  Rnytlinga  Saga,  both  of  which  authorities  I  am 
obliged  to  take  at  second-hand,  in  support  of  the  story  that 
Godwine  was  a  peasant's  son  in  the  west  of  EnglancC  who 
won  the  favour  of  the  Danish  chieflain  Ulf  by  hospitality  and 
guidance  when  he  had  lost  his  way  after  one  of  the  battles 
between  Cnut  and  Eadmund.  Ulf,  pleased  with  the  appearance 
and  address  of  the  young  Englishman,  takes  him  to  the 
court  of  Cnut,  procures  him  promotion  at  the  hands  of  the 
King,  and  gives  him  his  own  sister  Gytha  in  marriage.  By 
most  later  writers  this  story  is  passed  by  in  silence.  .M.  de 
Bonnechose,  however,  stops  to  argue  against  it,  as  also  does  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lyttpn,  the  notes  to  whose  splendid  romance 
of  "  Harold  "  show  what  laurels  he  might  hare  won  in  the 
graver  field  of  history  itself,  had  not  his  genius  been  diverted 
into  another  and  more  popular  channel.  Sir  Edward  only 
alludes  to  the  story  in  order  to  dismiss  it  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  as  directly  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  and  of  Florence  of  Worcester.  Now  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  a  lingering  attachment  to  Thierry's  story, 
partly  from  early  associations,  partly  from  the  natural  wish 
to  recognise  in  a  great  man  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
and  to  find  that  tJie  last  prince  who  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  English  people  did,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  derive  his  origin  from  their  own  ranks.  I  would  not; 
indeed,  be  understood  as  fiilly  committing  myself  to  the 
legend,  which  is  certainly  surrounded  by  difficulties,  but 
it  certainly  does  not  strike  me  as  the  gross  absurdity  which 
most  modem  writers  seem  to  consider  it 
'  That  in  a  period  of  extreme  confusion  and  national 
disorganisation,  a  youth  of  lowly  birth,,  but  of  commanding 
abilities,  might,  if  a  lucky  accident  once  put  him  upon  the 
track  of  fortune,  make  his  way  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
state,  is  in  itself  neither  incredible  nor  improbable.  A  few 
years  before,  Eadric  Streone,  whom  all  describe  as  a  person 
of  low  birth,  had  risen  to  be  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom. 
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and  liad  ospouaed  the  daughter  of  King  ^thelred.  Zf 
iEthelred  could  thus  promote  an  utterlj  unworthj  farouritOi 
what  should  hinder  the  discerning  Banish  cooqaeror  from 
doing  the  like  by  one  in  -whom  he  perceired  powers  well 
calculated  to  prove  the  best  support  of  an  insecure  dynasty? 
Nothing  could  be  more  likely  to  reconcile  the  mass  of  the 
Bnglish  people  to  the  Danish  sovereignty  than  the  sight  of 
one  of  themselves,  an  Englishman  risen  from  the  rankSj 
promoted  to  be  the  counsellor  of  the  foreign  monarch,  and 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  royal  house  1  And,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  the  prominent  position  of  Godwine 
at  the  death  of  Cnut  is  rather  assumed  than  stated  in  most 
of  our  old  chronicles.  He  appears  as  the  leader  of  the  English 
party,  and  the  chief  support  of  the  deceased  monarch's 
iridow,  but  aa  to  his  parentage,  and  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  obtained  so  high  a  position,  nearly  all  our  historians 
are  silent.  Thus  far  we  might  he  inclined  to  accept  the 
Scandinavian  legend,  as  fiUing  up  a  singular  gap  in  our 
own  annals. 

But  it  may  be  answered  that  this  general  silence  of  our 
old  records  is  broken  by  two,  and  those  the  moat  8tippt««i 
trustworthy  of  their  number.  One  of  the  most  ™^%*^^ 
conspicuous  events  in  the  troubled  reign  of  SdTLinSl 
^thelred  is  the  assemblage  and  dispersion  of  the  ""^ 
great  Enghsh  fleet  in  tlje  year  1009.  With  vast  labour  and 
expense  a  navy  had  been  gathered  together  which  was  to 
brave  the  power  of  the  Northmen  upon  their  own  element, 
and  to  guard  England  from  all  further  fear  of  subjugation  at 
the  hands  of  her  inveterate  invaders.  At  the  very  moment 
of  its  assemblage  Brihtric,  the  brother  of  the  Ealdorman 
Eadric,  accuses  to  the  King  "  Child  Wulfiioth,  the  South- 
Saxon  ;  *'  Wulfnoth  flies  with  twenty  ships  and  takes  to 
piracy ;  Brihtric,  at  the  royal  order,  pursues  him  with  eighty 
ships,  but  the  fleet  of  Brihtric  is  scattered  by  a  tempest,  ajid 
the  remnant  attacked  and  burnt  by  Wulfiioth.  Now,  who 
was  this  "  Child  Wulfaoth  the  South  Saxon  1 "  Some  copies 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  followed  by  the  printed  editions, 
add  to  this  description  the  words  "  father  of  Earl  Godwine." 
But  in  other  copies  the  words  are  wanting,  nor  do  they 
occur  either  in  Florence  of  Worcester,  who  evidently  copies 
the  Chronicle,  or  in  Roger  Wendover,  or  Roger  de  Hoveden 
who  evidently  copies  Florence ;  nor  yet  in  the  slightly 
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difierent  Tersloa  given  'by  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  and  Ids 
copyist  Bromton.  Florence,  however,  had  just  before  giyen. 
a  genealogy,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  brothers  of  Ealdor- 
maa  Eadric  ;  "cujus  fratres  exstiterunt  Brithricus,  ^Ifricus, 
Goda,  jEgelwinus,  jEgelwardus,  ^gelmserus,  pater  Wlnothi, 
patris  \7est-Saxonum  Ducis  Godwini."* 

Thierry,  by  omitting  all  mention  of  this  last  story, 
certainly  makes  his  course  tolerably  easy,  hut  Mr.  Turner 
seems  to  accept  the  pedigree  just  given  without  hesitation, 
and  apparently  without  considering  it  contradictory  to  the 
tale  which  he  follows  of  Godwine's  humble  origin.  Indeed  he 
representa  Wulfnoth  in  his  lowly  estate,  aa  "  perhaps  remem-i 
bering  the  high  fortunes  of  his  uncle  Eadric,"'  "  and  hoping  a 
similar  good  success  for  his  own  child."  Before  this,"  in 
recording  the  story  of  Brihtric  and  Wullhoth,  he  calls  the 
latter  "the  &ther  of  the  Earl  Godwine,"  and  though  he 
remarks  in  a  note  that  the  words  are  absent  from  some  MSS.  of 
ihe  Saxon  Chronicle,  he  does  not  appear  to  doubt  Wul&oth'a 
parentage.  It  would  be  sufiBciently  remarkable  if  the  nephew 
of  the  powerful  EUdric  remained  in  the  condition  of  a  herds- 
man, while  that  chief  had  raised  himself  to  such  greatness, 
and  had  exalted  at  least  one  of  his  brothers  with  him  ;  yet 
this  is  at  least  possible.  But  possibihty  can  hardly  be 
stretched  so  far  as  to  identify  Wulfnoth,  the  naval  com- 
mander of  Sussex  in  1009,  with  Wulfnoth,  tlie  western 
peasant  in  1016.  Unquestionably,  princes  and  lords,  under 
the  frown  of  fortune,  have  before  now  lurked  in  such  disguises, 
but  one  who,  outlaw  as  he  was,  still  remained  at  the  head  of 
twenty  ships,  would  be.  more  likely*  to  take  service  under 
King  Svend,  or  to  continue  his  proceedings  as  Viking  on  his 

■  Dr.  lAppenberg  (ii.  170)  epufcbg  of  ■  U.  494. 

Ekdi'ic,  uya,  ifaftt  he  <'  studi  M  the  head  >  ii  478. 

of  kit  tlie  butyi&Moli&rter  of  1013,  where  *  AL  de  BaoneehoM,  >rgning  in  f&TOOF 

ftlwi   Appear   the   naine*  «f  moat  of  his  of    Godwine's   being   the    ton    of  Child 

brother*  uid '  Godwine  Miles,'"    One  of  Wulrnoth,    nye,   "  Le    Berrice    qae   ee 

that  yai  in  Eemble  {li.  164}  is  aigned  Wnlliiolh   nsndit   ma  roi  Swejm  «n  lut 

Mnnng    others    I17    "  Eadrinu     Onx "  liTTsnt  nne  pkrtie  da  Is  flotta  qu'il  eom- 

"^^IfricQi  Dux,'"'£tbeltnaniBminieter,''  muidait,   et  en  bmlant  I&  r»te,  enpliqne 

"  fthelwardiu  miniBter,"  "  Goda  mini*-  TOfBumeiit  la  faiaor  dent  jouit  eon  fila 

ler,"  "  Godwinna  mioiBter."    Another  of  aaprta  de  Caout,  ■acceeeear  da  Swejm." 

the  aune  j'ear  (iii.   857)   ieeludea    tlie  Wnlfnoth  verjr  probably  joioed  Srend, 

rignatnrei  of  *■  Eladris  dox,"  ■*  ,£thelDinr  bot  there  ia  no  proof  that  he  did,  ao  that 

Hilea,"  "  Godwine  Miles,"  *■  .^thelwine  it  JB  not  fair  to  use  it  aa  an  argnment. 

Miles."   Bat  ia  not  this  fsr  more  liliel]' to  Also  Eadric  himself  is  a  proof  that  Cnnt 

be   Godwine,    Ealdonnan   of.   Idudeaey,  did  not  always  fatoor  Inuton  wbenh^ 

mentioned  in  the  Chroaicle  as  dying  in  had  pnilited  by  then 
the  battle  of  AMandon  in  1016  1 
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own  account,  tlum  to  betake  himself  to  honest  labour  hi  a 
midland    county.    I  tbink  we  may  safely  assert  that  if 
Oodwine  was  the  eon  of  a  western  herdsman,  he  was  certainly 
not  the  son  of  the  South-Saxon  naval  captiiin,  and  not  likely 
to  be  the  grand  nephew  of  Ealdorman  Eadric. 
-    But,  on  the  oUier  band,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
historians  have    been    somewhat  hasty  both  in 
assuming  the  South-Saxon  "Child"  to  have  been    ooubuttto 
•Godwine's  fether,  and  in  identifying  him  with  the  """""^ 
nephew  of  Eadric.    As  I  obserred,  the  description  < 

of  Wulfhoth  as  Godwine's  father,  is  wanting  both  in  Beversl 
3f  SS.  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  (as  indeed  the  title  of  "  Child"  is  in 
one),  and  in  the  later  writers  who  have  drawn  their 
materials  from  that  source.  Again,  it  is  a  description  which 
'Could  only  hare  been  inserted  afterwards,  when  Godwine 
had  risen  to  eminence,  and  when  the  Banish  title  "Eari" 
had  supplanted  the  English  "  Ealdorman."  I  therefore  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  it  is  a  later  gloss,  inserted  by  some  one 
who  had  heard  that  Gfodwine's  fiither  was  named  Wulfhoth, 
and  leaped  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  he  and  Child 
Wulfhoth,  the  South-Saxon,  were  identical. 

Again,  as  Florence  does  not  call  Child  Wulfiioth  Godwine's 
Jather,  neither  does  he  at  all  clearly  identify  Child 
Wulfhoth  with  Wulfnoth  the  son  of  .^gelmser.  He  had  just 
enumerated  the  brothers  of  Eadric,  including  Brihtric  and 
.^gelmier,  and  had  mentioned  Wulfnoth  and  Godwine  as  the 
son  and  grandson  of  the  latter.  Immediately  after,  he  tells 
us  how  King  j£thelred  gathered  tc^etber  at  Sandwich  the 
great  fleet  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  triremes.  He  then 
adds.;  "Eo  tempore,  vel  paullo  ante,  frater  perfidi  Bucis 
Eadrici  Streonse,  Brihtric,  homo  lubricus,  ambitiosus,  et 
Buperbus,  apud  Begem'  injuste  accusarit  Suth-Saxonicum 
ministrum  Wlnothum,  qui,  ne  caperetur,  fugam  iniit."  Now, 
if  Florence  was  so  particidar  to  identify  this  Brihtric  with  the 
Brihtric  he  had  mentioned  a  few  lines  above,  is  there  not 
rather  a  .presumption  that  the  Wultnoth  whom  he  does  not 
similarly  identify,  but  introduces  under  quite  another  style, 
is  not  the  Wul&oth  whom  he  had  just  mentioned  as  the  &ther 
of  Godwine,  but  some  quite  distinct  person  t   Had  they  been 

*  The  Chnmicle  prononnGaa  no  opinion      makes  Wulfooth  Bj  without  any  McuHk- 

on  the  *■  injuatice  "  of  the  wmuBtioD.   On      [ion  it  >1 1. 

(he  other  hu>d,U.deBonDeohoBe  (ii.  17)  rjniii-ii  i'  CjOOqIc 
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the  same,  vould  he  not,  Trhile  describing  Brihtric  as  tha 
brother  of  Eadrit^  have  also  described  WuUhoth  as  the 
nephew  both  of  Brihtnc  and  Eadric  i  I  think  anj  one 
-would  argue  in  this  way,  if  the  doubtful  passage  of  the 
Chronicle  had  not  been  held  to  foreclose  the  question. 

To  me  it  seems  clear  that  we  have  no  sufficient  ground  for 
identifying  Child  Wulfhoth,  the  South-Saxon,  with  the  father 
of  Godwine.  Putting  then  this  identity  aside,  we  have  two 
statements,  that  of  Florence,  who  makes  Wulfhoth  the  father 
of  Godwine  to  be  the  nephew  of  Eadric,  and  that  of  the 
authorities  followed  by  Turner  and  Thierry, who  make  him 
to  be  a  herdsman  in  Gloucestershire  or  Wilts.  Mr.  Turner, 
we  hare  seen,  does  not  look  upon  the  two  statements  as 
irreconcilable.  Formally  indeed  they  certainly  are  not,  as 
Wul&oth  flifw  have  remained  in  obscurity,  while  other 
members  of  his  &niily  rose  to  greatness.  But  if  this  be 
thonght  too  improbable,  we  have  two  contradictory  state- 
ments, each  of  which  has  something  to  be  said  in  its  behalf. 

For  the  one  we  have  the  high  authority  of  a  direct 
statement  from  one  of  our  best  early  historians,  a 
u.^^iSSUS"'  statement  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible,  and 
affected,  I  beHeve,  by  no  doubt  as  to  the  text. 

For  the  other,  we  have  the  &ct  that  Florence  stands  alone 
in  his  statement  in  a  rather  remarkable  manner ;  we  have 
the  direct  t^timony  of  some  inferior  authorities ;  we  have  also, 
as  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  the  probability  of  the  case. 

Firet  of  all,  what  is  always  of  no  small  consequence  in 
these  questions,  if  we  grant  the  truth  of  the  Saga  story,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  contrary  version 
arose,  while  the  reverse  process  is  by  no  means  so  easy.  For 
if  the  tale  of  Godwine's  peasant  origin  be  a  fiction,  it  must 
be  a  pure  invention  without  motive.  One  does  not  see  how 
any  confusion  or  misconception  can  have  led  to  it ;  and 
as  the  tale  of  his  lowly  birth  does  not  seem  at  all  introduced 
vrith  any  notion  of  depreciating  Godwine,  there  appears  no 
reason  for  any  one  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  invent  it.  But  i^ 
as  is  probable  enough,  there  were  several  contemporary 
Wulfiioths,  especially  if  the  one  really  in  question  were  an 
obscure  person,  mere  misconception  might  lead  Florence  or 
his  informants  to  listen  the  paternity  upon  the  wrong 
Wulfhoth.  Again,  various  motives  might  easily  lead  to  a 
falsification.    To  connect  Godwine  with  Eadiic.wffld^lSuit 
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Ms  foes,  who  "might  wish  to  brand  one  whom-  they,  calted 
traitor  with  relationship  to  an  earlier  traitor ;  it  would  suit 
Danish  friends  to  represent  him  as  connected  with  one  who 
was  so  conspicuous  in  setting  up  the  Danish  throne  in 
England ;  it  would  even  suit  those  among  his  English  friends 
who,  with  a  weakness  common  in  all  ages,  might  regard  a 
connection  with  Eadric  as  deriving  more  of  honour  from  the 
splendour  of  his  rank  than  of  di^;race  from  the  infamy  of 
his  crimes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  strange  at  first  sight, 
that  if  Godwine's  lowly  origin  were  -a  historical  £u:t,  it  should 
serer  have  been  brought  up  against  him  by  any  of  his  adver- 
saries. This  argument  is  pressed  with  some  force  by  M. 
Emile  de  Bonnechose,  but  it  is  easy  to  answer  that  the 
difficulty  exists,  though  in  a  milder  form,  in  any  case  ;  for, 
as  Eadnc  is  always  called  a  man  of  low  birth,  it  does  but  put 
the  herdman  ancestor  a  generation  or  two  further  bacL^ 

Again,  if  we  accept  the  Norse  legend,  we  understand  the 
rather  mysterious  way  in  which  Godwine  himself  comes  on 
the  stage  under  the  patronage  of  Cnut  and  IJIC  better  than 
if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  powerful 
English  family.  If  he  had  been  so,  he  would  surely  have 
be^  introduced  as  snch ;  whereas  Uiose  who  connect  him 
with  the  house  of  Eadric  do  it  backwards ;  they  describe 
Wulfhoth  as  the  fother  of  Godwine,  not  Godwine  as  the  son 
of  Wulfnoth.  Even  those  who  speak  of  his  nobility  never 
introduce  him  in  that  manner. 

Against  all  this,  there  still  Ues  the  direct  testimony  of 
'Florence,  certainly  weighty,  and  perhaps  conclusive.  Kever- 
theless  I  cEUinot  help  thinking  that  enough  may  be  said  on 
the  other  side  to  entitle  the  mora  romantic  view,  supported 
as  it  is  by  two  such  names  as  Turner  and  Thierry,  at  least 
to  a  respectful  consideration. 

It  follows  at  once  from  this  version,  if  we  accept  it,  that 
we  must  sever  Godwine  &om  all  natal  connection  with 

'  H.  de  Boanedian  qaotes  Williim  of  bui^     u     menlioning     th»     "Tirtulse 

JaliiUgeeukle*dmonjtiitlia'*Pkrentuiii  majoium"  of  Godwini  ;  bat  fliia  U  ft 

Nobilittts"  ofGndiriiia  ;  which  proTsa  loo  miBqDoUtiaD,u  HkbnwbQiy  is  Bpekkiiig, 

fllBeh,  u  tbkt  writer  «•;■  "mapuun  r^ni  not  of  Gadwine,  bat  of  hia  sod  Snegen, 

Anglomni    putim    ■**    sz  urentuiil  The  *  nujom'' moBt   b«  tMkaa  looMy 

Dobililale  len  vi  ve)  fraodnleDtUl  *endi-  for  Qodirine  hinuelf,  eipecially  couider- 

Cktent."     For  Miybaw,  if  Qodwina  wen  log   the  oonlext,  "  SwaouB  multotieni   ft 

DeTer  BO  noble,  it  w«a  not  to  his  nobililjr  pfttra  et  fmtre  Haroldo  deacirit,  et,  jiirfttft 

thkt  he  owed  hie  poeition.    H.  de  Bonne-  fftctus,  pnBdii  a — '~-'  — -^■- 

cbooagDMon  toqnola  WiUumof  Mftlmei-  poUuit. 
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Sussex.  A  writer  in  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia"^  attempts  16 
reconcile  all  the  statements  by  taking  Uie  word  "  Cild "  or  - 
"  Child,"  applied  to  Wulfiioth,  to  mean  "  peasant."  '  I  can 
find  no  such  meaning  for  the  word,  nor  apparently  could 
Florence  or  Huntingdon,  who  tranriate  it  respectiyely  by 
"minister"  [thegn]  and  " puer nobilis."  Moreover,  Wulf- 
noth  was  then  in  command  of  a  considerable  division  of  the 
navy.  The  writer  also  forgets  the  geography  of  the  case. 
"  Child  Wulfhoth "  was  a  South-Saxon,  but  Wulfhoth  the 
peasant  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Wiltshire  or  the 
south  of  Gloucestershire.  Thierry,  indeed,  says  that  the 
interview  between  Ulf  and  Godwine  took  place  "after  a 
battle  fought  in  the  south  part  of  the  province  of  Warwick, 
and  lost  by  the  Danes."  Mr.  Turner's  authorities  place  it 
after  the  battle  of  Sceorstan  or  Skorstein,  in  1016,  which 
was  a  drawn  battle,  though  the  Danes  claimed  the  victory, 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  doubting  this  Sceorstan  to  be  Sher- 
ston  in  Wiltshire,  Mr.  Thorpe'  objects  that  this  place  does 
not  answer  Florence's  description  "  in  Hwiccia."  But 
Sherston  is  so  near  to  the  Hwiccian  or  Gloucestershire 
border,  that  in  a  great  battle  taking  its  name  therefrom, 
mihtary  operations  might  well  extend  into  "Hwiccia."  If 
Thierry  has  any  authority  for  making  Ulf  ask  the  distance 
to  the  ships  in  die  Severn,  the  question  would  be  much  more 
to  the  purpose  near  Sherston,  than,  as  Mr.  Thorpe  supposes, 
at  Chimney,  near  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire  (also  out  of 
Hwiccia),  or,  as  others  hold,  at  a  boundary  stone  dividing  the 
counties  of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Warwick.^ 
But  whatever  part  of  England  may  claim  the  honour  of 

Godwine's  birth,  and  by  whatever  means  he  may 

o^dwi^j"    have  gained  his  elevation,  thus  mudi  is  certain, 

cduc.  that  he  had  become  a  person  of  great  importance 

at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  reign  of  Cnut  This 
first  recorded  martial  exploit  has  the  northern  dominions  of 
his  sovereign  for  ite  scene.  In  1017,  Cnut  firat  became 
king  over  all  England ;  two  years  after,  according  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle, "  he  went  with  forty  ships  into  Denmark,  and 

■    '  Art.  BkTold.  *  L«pp«iberg,  iL  189 ;  and  igun  In  bis 

■  Still    more    rtnuigeTv   m;s    H.    de      note  oa  FlorsBce. 
Bonnachoaa  (li.  Bi),  "II    etajt  flk  de  ■  Hr.   Thorpe    dUtinctl^  reJMta  this 


Wnlbioth,  dimrt  oa  <A^  dra  Smiodb  dn  Utter  new,  bat  H.  de  Booneduiw  (ii.  3Q) 
■nd.'*    Sir  F.  PilgnTs  on  Uw  oilier  hand  qnole*  him  u  lupportiiif  it. 
iiwkesCSldeqainlsntto£llieliiiB.£iutliBh  ,  •  i 
i.Jdi,i.SM.                                                   r,,i,,,-,ih,G00glc 
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there  abode  all  the  -winter."  To  this  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
and  his  copyists,  add  a  romantic  tale,  which,  nevertheless, 
seenls  to  be  accepted  by  Dr.  Lappenberg,  of  a  stratagem'  of 
Godwine's  in  a  -war  against  the  Wends,  which  procured  great 
favour  for  his  English  subjects  at  the  hands  of  Cnut.*. 
Wendover,  who,  is  followed  by  Dr.  Lingard,  give  another 
version  of  the  tale,  in  which  the  event  is  placed  in  the  year 
1024  or  1025,  and  the  enemies  of  Cout  are  spoken  of  as 
Swedes  instead  of  Wends.  This  latter  version  certainly  seems 
to  contradict  the  statement  of  the  Chronicle,  which  distinctly 
represents  Cnut's  combined  host  of  Danes  and  English  as 
being  on  that  occasion  defeated  by  the  Swedes,  Ulf  and 
Egla£  So  that,  if  the  tale  be  authentic  at  all,  it  is  more 
probable  in  the  form  adopted  by  Dr.  Lappenberg.  But  the 
inferences  which  he  makes  from  it  can  hardly  be  sustained. 
He  says,  that  after  the  victory  Godwine  was  "raised  by 
Cnut  to  the  rank  of  earl ;"  adding,  in  a  note, 
apparently  as  an  argument  against  Wendover's  "iwi  to  tin 
account,  that  "Grodwme  appears  as  *Dux  m  a 
charter  of  1021  •3."  He  thence  infers,  most  indisputably, 
that  he  could  not  have  been  first  raised  to  that  rank  in 
1024  or  1025.  But  none  of  the  writers  whom  he  quotes 
state  that  Godwine  was  "  raised  to  the  rank  of  earl "  after 
the  campaign  in  question,  whether  of  1019  or  1025.  They  all 
represent  him  as  already  commanding  the  English  forces  with 
that  dignity  ;  Wendover  introduces  him  as  "  Comes,"  while 
Huntingdon  and  Bromton  give  him  the  title  of  "  Consul," 
which,  in  their  affected  phraseology  is  identical.'  And  it 
is  not  oiily  in  charters  of  1021  and  onwards,  that  Godwine 
appears  as  *'  Dux  ;"  he  attests  in  that  character  a  charter  of 
Cnut  la  1018,*  the  second  year  of  that  prince's  reign  in 
Wessex,  and  the  year  preceding  the  expedition  to  Denmark. 
He  signs  last  of  the  persons  holding  Uiat  rank,  the  others 
being  Thurcil,  Yrric,  Kanig,  and  ^thelweard.  It  is  clear 
that  the  promotion  of  Godwine  must  have  been  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Cnut.' 

*  Tba  Mary  h  veir  pleuMtlj  uiil  for  Mjing  Ihkt  *  sRer  k  great  ndoly 
qokintly  told  b;  Holinoied,  p.  1 BQ.  guned  mer  the  Nonetgiaiu,  he  obtained 

*  So  aleo  Hehneebor;  JnCrodDcea  Qod-  the  digDity  of  Earl,  or  ctril  goTernor  irf' 
iriDewithtbatitle  of  ■'Qimea,"  uflnurint;  the  utcieot  kingdom  of  Weeaex  dow 
Id  tbe  Swedidi  expeditioQ  of  1D2£,  but  reduced  into  the  furni  of  x  proTince." 
does  not  meotiontbe  particular  itrBtiigem  Now  CDut,frheD  liediTided  EDglaod  ioto 
related  b;  Wendover.  four  parts,  liept  Weseex  under  hia  own 

*  Cod.  DipL  iT.  3.  gareminent,   and    Godwine    migbt,  like 

*  Thien7  eao  have  no  poaoible  ground  othera,  boid  the  title  of  Sar)  with  •  nmoli 
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§  3.    UABRUaB  AND  CHILDBBH  OF  GODWmX. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  perplexing  parts  of  our 
subject,  the  family  relations  of  G-odwine.  We  find  him,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Danish  sway  in  England,  among  the 
chief  men  of  the  realm,  and  all  accounta  agree  in  representing 
bitn  as  forming  some  matrimonial  connexion  or  other  with 
the  Danish  royal  family.  We  find  him  also  in  the  reign  of 
Eadward  the  fatiier  of  a  numerous  offspring,  among  whom  his 
sons  Harold,  Swegen,  ToBtig,  Gyrth,  and  Leofvrine,  and  his 
daughter  Eadgyth,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  the  period.  But  as  to  the  order  of  ibeir  birth,  and  the 
name  and  parentage  of  their  mother  or  mothers,  we  find  the 
most  contradictory  statements  even  among  early  writers. 
And  those  who  give  the  most  definite  accounts  are  perhi^m 
not  among  the  most  trustworthy,  namely  William  of 
Malmesbiiry  and  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

Malmesbury  tells  us  that  Grodwine  married  twice ;  that 
his  first  wife  was  the  Sister  of  Cnut ;  that  she  gained  great 
wealth  by  selling  English  slaves,  e^>ecially  beautiful  girls, 
into  Denmark  ;  that  ^e  bore  one  son,  who  was  drowned  in 
the  Thames  while  yet  a  boy,  being  carried  into  the  stream 
by  a  horse  given  him  by  his  "  grand&ther ; "  finally,  that  she 
herself  received  the  punishment  of  her  misdeeds  by  being 
struck  by  lightning.  After  her  death,  he  married  another, 
whose  descent,  and  apparently  whose  name,  also;  the  historian 
could  not  asceriain,  but  who  was  the  mother  of  Harold, 
Swegen,  Tostig,  Wulfiioth,  Gyrth,  and  Leofwine. 
'  Ordericus  Vitalis,  after  describing  the  death  of  Harold, 
calls  his  mother  Gytha,  and  says  she  bore  Grodwine  seven 
sons,  Swegen,  Tostig,  Harold,  Gyrth,  j£Ifgar,  Leofwine, 
Wulfhoth. 

To  turn  to  the  Scandinavian  writers,  the  Saga*  of  Harold 
Hardrada  contains  a  list  of  Oodwine's  children,  without  the 
name  of  their  mother.  "  King  Edward's  Queen  was  Gyda,  a 
daughter  of  Earl  Grodwin,  the  son  of  IJlfnad.  Gyda's  brothers 
were  Earl  Toste  the  eldest.  Earl  Maurokari  tiie  next ;  Earl 
Walter  the  next ;  Earl  Swend  the  fourth  ■  and  the  fifth  was 
Harold,  who  was  the  youn'gest." 

Sazo  Grammaticus  tells  us  that  Cnut,  in  pursuance-  of  his 
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plan  of  conciliation  between  the  Danes  and  tbe  English, 
bestowed  the  sister  of  TJlf  (the  husband  of  his  own  sister 
Estrith)  on  "  the  satrap  of  the  English,  Godwine,"  to  whom 
she  bore  Harold,  Biorn,  and  Tostig.^ 

The  earlier  English  authorities  give  more  fragmentary 
information. 

The  Chronicle  ^res  no  formal  list,  but  mentions  of 
(Jodwine's  children,  Harold,  Swegen,  Tostig,  Gyrth,  Leofwine, 
and  Eadgyth. 

Florence  to  this  adds  (a.  1051),  that  Swegen  was  tbe 
eldest,  and  seems  to  imply  that  Harold  was  the  second  son. 
He  also  (a.  1067)  calls  Uie  mother  of  Harold  Gytha,  sister 
of  Svend,  King  of  the  Danes.  So,  also,  Simeon  of  Durham. 
But  Florence  previously  (a.  1049)  calls  UH  the  father  of 
Syend,  the  "  avunculus "  of  the  sons  of  Godwine,  which 
would  ma^e  their  mother  the  sister  of  TTlf,  not  of  bis  son. 

In  Domesday  Book  we  find  "Gytha  mater  Heraldi," 
"  Gytha  Comitissa,"  and  the  like,  in  various  forms  and 
spellings.  The  historical  sons  of  Godwine  all  ^o  occur  in 
that  record.  It  may,  also,  perhaps,  help  us  to  two  daughters 
of  Godwine,  besides  Queen  Eadgyth.  There  is  an  entry  of 
"  ^Iveva  Boror  Heraldi,"^  which  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  recorded  by  some  writers,  that  William  of 
Normandy,  among  the  obligations  which  be  laid  upon  Harold, 
required  his  sister  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  Norman  nobles.* 
According  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,'  Godwine  had  a  third  daughter, 
Gunhild,  who  is  entered  in  Domesday  among  the  Godwine 
^mily,  and  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  appears  distinctly  as 
"  Gunnila  filia  Comitis  Grodwini." 

The  Knytlinga  Saga,  quoted  by  Timier,  states,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  Godwine's  early  patron  Ulf  bestowed  on  him  the 
hand  of  his  sister  Gyda. 

.  The  romantic  legend  called  "  Vita  Haroldi,"  tells  a  strange 
tale  of  a  stratagem  by  which  Godwine  obtained  in  marriage 
the  sister  of  Gnut.' 

'  Benerolentism  eoim   quam   Cuiotui  Godvioa  mtnied  VIPb  titter,  tni    not 

perftdU  UlvonU  merilia  deuegvrit,  con-  Cnat'i. 

nngniDcasibiproliBraapectDi  tribneadua  "  Ellis*  Inlrod.,  i.  S09. 

puUiit.    QaiDetJam  aoronm   Angloram  '  Sim.  Ddd.  ft.  10G6. 

MbspB  Godwino  nuptiia  jonxit,  gentein  '  Introd.  ii.  136.- 

gsDti  aniinU  alque   afliDitate  DOUBersre  '  Cbioniqum  Anglo- Nomundet,  iL  157. 

cupieoB.     Ex  qiu  Haralduin,  Biomoiiem,  Gnat,    jealoiu    of     Godwine's     KbilitiM, 

TottoDemqne    ortoa   msmoria  proditum  Mudi  him  into    Denmark   widi  lettcn, 

habemna,  196.    Saxo's  IJuin  ia  mme  of  ordering  th*  Uiiiea,or  same  of  tban.to 

tbe  EleMmt,  bat  1  inppoM  be  meaiu  tb>t  em  off  hia  head.    Oodwtne,  like  the  alare 

YOt.  II.                                     ■  K  R 
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The  later  English  chroniclers  supply  some  very  curious 
Teraions,  chiefly  grounded  upon  that  of  Malmesbury. 

Bromton  first  talks  of  Godwlne  as  marrying  the  daughter 
of  Cnut  "  by  his  first  wife  or  mistress,"  ^  by  whom  he  was  the 
&ther  of  Harold ;  'but  afterwards  he  says,  that  "  by  his 
Danish  wife  Gytha,  the  sister  of  Svend,  he  had  six  sons, 
Swegen,  Wultiioth,  Leofwine,  Harold,  Tostig,  and  Griffin" 
This  last  must  be  a  confusion  between  Gyrth  and  Gnifiydd 
of  Wales.  In  like  manner  Hemingbuigh  glTes  Grodwiuea  son 
"Griffus,"*  by  which  he. seems  to  mean  Gyrth. 

Knighton  marries  Grodwine  first  to  Gnut's  sister,  whom  he 
accuses  of  gaining  wealth  by  exposing  young  women  to 
prostitution,  apparently  without  selling  them  into  Denmark, 
then  to  another  wife,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons,  Swegen, 
Harold,  Tostig  Wulihotii,  Gyrth,  and  Leofric. 

Those  who  may  care  to  trace  the  progress  of  confusioD 
among  later  writers,  I  should  recommend  to  refer  to  Fabyan, 
223;  Holinshed,  186,  191;  Polydore  Vergil,  156,  (and 
especially  the  English  translation  pubUshed  by  the  Camden 
Society,289,356 ;)  Duchesne, Histoire  d'Angleterre,405 — X9; 
Bapin,  423;  Speed,  413  ;  Brady,  i.  131 ;  Hayward,  Norman 
Kings,  48,  who  represents  Harold's  clidm  to  the  throne  as 
being  that  he  was  "  borne  of  the  daughter  of  Hardicanutus 
the  Dane."  These  passages  are  worthy  of  some  attention  as 
specimens  of  the  way  in  which  the  history  of  this  period  has 
been  written.  It  is  really  instructive  to  observe  the  manner 
in  which,  when  two  different  stories  are  current  in  the  early 
chronicles,  the  later  copyists  will  combine  both,  apparently 
careless  of  the  contradiction,  or  else  jumble  the  two  into 
something  entirely  different  from  either. 

Let  us  now  see  what  real  facts  we  can  gather  out  of 

all   this.      The    best    authorities,    Florence  and 

ttall^ridS^'*'  Domesday  Book,  together  with  Ordericus  Vitahs, 

call   the    mother    of  Harold  Gytha.     Ordericus 

adds,  that  the    other    celebrated    sons  of  Godwine  were 

of  PwMniuiTCkdBtlialettanbjr  tha  naj  ;  nfaired  U)  In  lbs  Cbroniela  of  Sailulphiia 

"axpulluitnoTiuUriu,"  thelegend  kddB,  Niger,  qooted  bjr  Timer  (iL  493).  "In 

biit,  reciTerinK    himMlf,   ha  mbatitaiea  Duirun   muD    braTo    Rofcia  truumiiMW 

ottim,  directing  thvD&TieaM  reeeiTa  him  nlliile  duxit  Bororam  CDUloaia." 

M  Rrgent,  and  to  give  bim   ibe    kind's  '  De   primft  axon    live    ntninil    ml, 

■islar  iD   iDBTriue.      All  thia  being  done,  Tbat    is,    I    suppaae,    by   JEiXmyn,  (he 

Cnut  pulB  the  beet  fiute  upon  the  nutter,  reputed    machflT    of    Hmrold    1.,   not  bj 

recelTra  Godwina  u  ■  brotlier,  uid  nuM  QAeeo  Emma. 

him  to  tha  rank  of"  Comal."  *  Cum  uxore  et  dnobni  filiii  Swaj^noat 

Some  aneh  alor;  u  tliis  moat  alio  ba  Grifib  tagit  ad  eamilem  FlHidrensein,  >■  <> 
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also  her  ofiapriug.  AU  who  mentioD  her  parentage 
represent  her  as  being  of  Danish  origin ;  onlj  Florence  and 
Simeon  in  one  place  call  her  the  sister'  of  Svend  Estiithson ; 
Saxo  and  the  Enytlinga  Saga,  and  Florence  himself  in  another 
place,  call  her  the  Hister  of  Srend's  &ther  Ulf.  None  of  these 
miters  had  any  occasion  to  allude  to  any  earlier  -wife  of 
(Jodmne.  Malmesburjr  alone,  while  attributing  Godvine's 
historical  children  to  a  second  nameless  mother,  marries 
him  first  of  all  to  a  sister  of  Cnut"  In  the  later  writers  we 
find  this  sister  (or  daughter)  of  Cnut  called  Thyra,  and  some 
of  the  children  attributed  to  her.  Their  confusions  and 
contradictions  I  need  not  stay  to  examine  fiirther  than  to 
point  out  one  monstrous  absurdity.  Some  of  those  who 
marry  Godwine  to  Cnut'a  daughter,  make  her  the  child  of 
.£Uwyn  or  .i£l%yfu,  the  mother  of  Harold  the  First ;  but 
Polydore  Yeigil  and  Holinshed  distinctly  say  that  Godwine's 
dai^ter  Eadg^th  was  the  child  of  a  "  sister  of  Harthacnut." 
Now  to  speak  pointedly  of  a  "sister  of  Harthacnut," 
rather  than  of  a  "  daughter  of  Cnut  the  Great,"  can  only 
mean  that  the  person  in  question  was  a  daughter  of  Cnut 
and  Emma.  Such  an  one  would,  like  the  Empress  Gunhild, 
have  been  half-sister  to  Eadward,  and  conseqnentiy  her 
daughter  would  have  been  Eadward's  niece. 

We  may,  I  think,  unhesitatingly  assert  that  all  Godwine's 
historical  children  were  bom  of  a  Danish  wife, 
Gytha,  dauj^ter  of  Thor^ils  Sprakalegg,  sister  of  e^wn. 
TJl^  the  husband  of  Cnut's  sister  Estrith,  and<Bi»,toaTti». 
aunt  of  King  Srend  Estrithson.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  we  are,  on  the  authority  of  Malmesbury,  to 
suppose  that  Gytha  was  his  second  wife,  having  for  her 
predecessor  a  mster  of  King  Cnut  himself    I  must  confess 
that  I  doubt  it    Mtdmesbury'B  story  has  a  mythical  air  about 
it,  and  the  accusations  against  Godwine's  wife  are  just  of  a 
piece  with  the  ordinary  Norman  &bleii  about  himself  and  his 

*  H.  ds  BotiiradMM  (li.  81)  repaMa  dcrow  gMdp  of  tha  Nomiaiw  axhlUta 
Uii*  error,  u  ^  Heory  EUia  bad  done  itaalt  mowglMTDgly  In  repr«»onting  HMold 
bvCon  him  (lulrod.  to  Domcedm]'  Book,  and  hia  brothen,  not  M  the  wnu  of  Gjlh* 
ii.  117),  wtwre  ha  qnotea  an  aoconnt  of  (•horn  ihay  vnwwoBaly  reprMoit  to 
the  gifts  of  Qvtha  to  tha  ehnreh  of  Win-  bare  been  tba  nater  of  Cnot),  bnt  of  a 
cbciUT  tia  tbe  beueflt  of  bar  buaband'a  aaomid  ouknown  wife  of  Godwine.  So 
•DoL  HaliDMhui7,    11    13,"      Bat     Halmee- 

*  Even  Dr.  Lappenbeij  asema  to  b&ve  bory  doea  not  call  tbe  aappnaed  iiater  of 
go*oat  o<  bia  depth  amocg  all  ibaaefables  Cont,  Qytbk  ;  ha  girea  l»r  do  uiiia  M 

He  wya, "  the  aUn-      all,  *htla  tbe  laler  writeia  call  bar  Tbyr>. 
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80DB.  And  really  to  suppose  an  union  between  Grodwine 
and  the  king's  own  sister,  at  the  very  beginning  of  hi^  reign, 
for  so  it  must  surely  have  been,  is  only  adding  an  additional 
marvel  to  his  otherwise  sufficiently  marvellous  rise.  The 
sister  of  the  great  Jarl  Ulf,  connected  as  he  was  with  the 
throne,  was  herself  no  small  alliance  for  Godwine,  without 
his  raising  his  thoughts  to  a  sister  of  the  king  himself — a  mar- 
riageable daughter,  whom  some  of  the  later  writers  introduced, 
he  could  hardly  have  had  so  early.  The  English  writers, 
who  were  evidently  not  very  well  versed  in  Scandinavian 
pedigrees,  might  by  a  slight  confusion,  have  mistaken  Gytha 
for  Cnut'a  own  sister.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author 
of  the  "  Vita  Haroldi "  means  no  other  than  Gytha,  when  he 
unites  Godwine  to  a  sister  of  Cnut  livit^  in  Denmark.  If 
both  this  and  the  more  correct  statement  were  afloat,  they 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  two  separate  wives. 
We  may  also  remark,  that  in  Malmesbury'a  tale,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  who  is  the  "  grand&ther  "  alluded  to,  from  whom  the 
boy  received  the  horse  which  caused  his  death.  Wulfnoth, 
whether  "  child "  or  herdsman,  he  has  not  mentioned,  and 
Cnut's  father,  Svend,  was  dead. 

Of  the  children  of  Godwine  and  Gytha,  Harold,  Swegen, 
Tostig,  Gyrth,  Leofwine,  and  Eadgyth,  all  play  important 
parts  in  the  history.  Wulfnoth  we  shall  also  find  mentioned, 
but  .lElfgar  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ordericus  alone,  and  is 
absent  from  Malmesbury's  list  According  to  the  Norman 
writer,  both  these  two  became  monks,  jElfgar  at  Rheims, 
Wulfnoth  at  Salisbury.'  Saio,  as  we  have  seen,  and  after 
him  Polydore  Vergil,  assign  to  Godwine  a  son  named  Biom, 
who  is  unknown  to  any  of  the  early  English  vmters. 
Duchesne  identified  this  Biom  with  Wul&oth,^  I  know  not 
on  what  grounds,  except  that  there  is  something  of  the 
savage  beast  in  the  composition  of  both  names ;  it  strikes 
me  rather  that  Gytha  has  here  attributed  to  her  as  her  son 
a  Biom,  who  was  really  her  nephew,  namely,  the  son  of  Ulf, 
and  brother  of  King  Svend  Estrithson,  afterwards  murdered 
by  his  cousin  Swegen.  Of  Grodwine's  three  daughters. 
Queen  Eadgyth  is  of  course  recognised  everywhere,  though 

^  Elfckms  At  Valnodiu  Dcnmi  diligsDto       ohni,     allar     Salulmue,    vanenbilitar 
pie  lagilUDaqiia  Tixeront,  «t  in  nrft  eon-       obianmL 

fwinoa  pcior  Bmnit  ptrBgrinna  «t  moMt-  '  Wlnod,  qua  d'antm  tambknt  ncnn* 

insiBianu>,410.  ,-  i 

.Google 
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in  Snorre  she  appears  as  Gjda;  the  other  two,  ^SUfgyfii 
and  Oimhild,  rest,  as  we  have  seen,  on  very  satis&ctory 
testimony. 

Of  the  order  of  birth  of  the  brothers  we  have  very  contra- 
dictory statements,  but  we  can  see  our  way  toler- 
ably well  as  far  as  regards  the  three  principal  ones,  (wwotthe 
whom  modern  writers  generally  and  probably'"^*'""- 
arrange  thus,  Swegen,  Harold,  Tostig.  This  is  the 
order  in  which  they  begin  to  appear  in  the  history  ;  Swegen 
alfio  is  distinctly  called  the  eldest  by  Florence,"  and  as  he 
adds  immediately  "  alterque  filius  Haroldus,"  we  may  infer 
that  he  considered  him  as  the  next  But  Mahnesbury 
enumerates  them  in  the  order,  Harold,  Swegen,  Tostig,  as  if 
Harold  had  been  tJie  eldest  brother,  but  he  says  nothing 
distinctly,  except  that  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  were  younger 
than  Harold.  OrdericuB  makes  Harold  junior  to  Tostig,  but 
that  is  in  order  to  represent  him  as  unjustly  depriving  Tostig 
of  the  West-Saxon  earldom.  On  ihe  contrary,  another 
enemy,  Saxo,^  talks  of  "  minores  Godovini  filii,  majorem 
[Haraldum,  sc]  peroai,"  in  a  way  which  must  refer  to  Tostig, 
though  he  is  not  mentioned  by  name.  Snorre,  as  we  have 
seen,  makes  Harold  the  youngest  of  the  iiunily,  but  we  can 
trust  hut  httle  to  one  who  reckons  lunong  Godwine's  chil- 
dren the  members  of  the  rival  houses,  Morkere,  the  son  of 
^fgar,  and  "  Earl  Walter,"  by  whom  I  suppose  he  means 
the  great  Walliieof,  son  of  Siward. 

Turning  to  another  source  of  information,  the  signatures 
to  the  Charters,  Swegen  and  Hi^old  both  appear  among  the 
great  earls  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Badward, 
and  Harold  at  least  possessed  the  rank  of  earl,  though 
probably  with  a  less  extended  jurisdiction,  before  the  death 
of  Harthacnut."  On  Swegen's  disgrace  in  1046,  none  of  the 
other  brothers  are  promoted,  but  his  earldom  is  divided 
between  Harold  and  their  cousin  Biom ;  Tostig  does  not 
appear  as  one  of  the  great  earls  till  the  death  of  Leofiic 
in  loss.    In  attesting  the  charters,  we  find  the  brothers 

■  A.  1051,  in  deaeribiiig  the  maTemcnt  ■  Dr.    Lappenberg  nya   that  Harold 

DTidar   Qodwiae   agaiiut    the   Nomutna,  witnevee  >  cbuiar  of  HarthacnatuDox. 

Thiern,   Id  deaeribiag   the  aame  aveot,  1  eanoot  Bod  auch  an  one  of  Hai'thacDDt 

when  be  onfiht    to  luve   had  Florence  himaelf  in  tha  Codex  Diplomaticus,  but 

before  bim,  calla  Harold  Cbu  etdeat  and  Ihara  ii  oae  of  Bialiop  Lyfing  doring  his 

8«*ven  the  aectKid.  reigii  (*i.  69)  signed  b;  "  Godwine  i^," 

•  107.  ■nd"HiraWDuK."        1^,00>'>IC 
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signing  with  no  very  certain  order,  and  no  very  certain 
titles,"  but  so  far  as  we  can  infer  anything,  the  order 
seems  to  be  Swegen,  Harold,  Tostig,  Gyrth,  ZiOofwine. 
This  is  Malmeabury's  order,  corrected  by  the  stat^nent  of 
Florence  that  Swegen  was  the  eldest,  and  MaJmeebury  may 
hare 'put  Harold  first  as  the  future  king.  Wul&oth,  who 
perhaps  never  edgns,  is  placed  by  Malmesbury  between 
Tostig  and  Gyrth,  but  I  conceive  him  to  have  been  the 
youngest  of  all,  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  of  Florence  to 
be  hereafter  examined. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEUAN. 


*  In  ■  chuter  of  lOil  ill  firs  brolbcn 
rign  M  **Dui,"  bat  generkllj  that  title  is 
eonSued  to  Sin»n  uid  Harold  dnriag 
theoKrly  partof  Ekdiiird'ircign.  Swegen 
W  luQiC  ■>  be  aigiM  M  t>\,  ia  >lwBya 
"Dux."  H»rold  u  groenllj  "Dux,"  in 
two  ol  104G  " miaiatir"  in  two  Uter odm 
"ComM."  Tontig  sifuB  m**  Dax"m  one 
other  ebwter  of  1041-7,  othcrwue  he  doet 
not  oHuU;  ■Mume  ibu  tide  till  his  pro- 
motion in  loss.  Before  that  he  ia 
^'minuter^  or  "nobitis  ;^^  BBTeral  ti 
we  h»>e  pointedlj'  "  Harolil  Dm,  Toetig 
Hiniiter."  From  1055  onwarda  he  ia 
ganarall)' "  Dux,"  tatioe  »  Cumoe."  After 
the  cbuter  of  1041,  Leofwioe  doea  not 
■ign  till  1049-50,  when  he  appears  ■• 
"minlileT"  or  "nobilia  ;"  from  1061  be 
b«Diix"or"Coiiie<."  AfterlGtl  Gyrth 
dsaa  not  ai^  (ill  10S6,  when  he  appean 
M  "  Comra,"  and  in  1061  aa  «  Dux."  In 
the  chartrr  of  1044  (it.  801  the  urder  is 
Hamld,  Leofwine,  Swggsn,  Toetig,  Gjrth: 
Swegan  aigna  two  othera  with  Haruld,  and 
before  bim  ;  in  aevenl  othen  be  aigns 
alooe.  Narald  alteayi  tigiu  b^on  2^ig, 
Tuetig  alwayi  (with  the  one  exceptioa) 
before  Gjrth  and  Leofwine  ;  Gjrrdi  gene- 
tally  before  Leofwine.  In  one  bMring 
dale  December  28,  1066,  the  order  ia 


LeofwiM,  Gyrth,  Harold  ;  in  t(o  daja 
the  latler'a  title  of  "Dnx"  waa  to  be 
exuhanged  for  a  higlier  one. 

tf  we  eouldget  ndoC  the  nngle  obarter 
of  1044,  the  order  of  their  appcnranee 
and  their  preaadanee  in  ngning  would  be 
(olerabl;  clear.  It  is  worth  notioe  that, 
with  that  exception,  Siiegen  always  Mgns 
tierore  Harold,  Harold  before  Toati^ 
and  Tuatig  before  Gyrth  and  Leofwine, 
while  Haruld,  Gyrth  and  Lcofwiue  do  not 
obsarre  so  strict  an  order.  Mow  Swegen 
liad  a  ^oarrel  with  Harold,  while  Hardd, 
Qyrth,  and  Leofwine  lired  and  died  finn 
friends.  Did  not  jaakxiay  in  the  one  case 
lead  to  a  strict  obeerranee  of  ceremony, 
oonfideoce,  in  (heother,  lead  to  ita  being 
diapenaad  with  t 

Wnlfnoth  1  imagine  never  aigna.  If  he 
were  eitiier,  aooording  (o  one  statement,  a 
hoatsge  in  Normandy  Erom  hia  fattwr'a 
return  till  Harold'a  death,  or  a  prisoner  of 
WilUani'ii  trom  hia  childhood,  as  Florence 
tells  tu,  there  were  good  rcoiaons  why  be 
should  not.  ProbabTy  he  was  not  born  in 
1044,  whee  all  the  other  broUwra  aiga 
close  together.  A  Wnlfnoth  does  sign 
sareral  charteia  abODt  that  time,  bat  he 
waa  probably  a  diflWrant  penon  from  the 
son  of  Oodwine. 


Do,l,.cdtyGoO(^lc 


ON  THE  GAME  OF  PALL  MATT. 

To  some  readers  of  this  Journal  it  maj  appear  that  the 
obsolete  disport,  known  to  them  as  a  fashionable  anmsement 
of  no  more  distant  times  than  the  Restoration,  is  a  subject 
little  deserving  of  admission  within  the  pale  of  Archaeological 
researches.  I  hare  undertaken,  therefore,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, to  ofier  the  foUowiog  notices  of  the  game  of  Pall  Mall, 
or  Faille-Maille,  aware  that  some  antiquaries  may  fastidiously 
regard  the  subject  as  foreign  to  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
thjs  publication.  It  would  indeed  be  no  difficult  task  to 
cany  hack  the  enquiry  to  those  remoter  times  which  more 
properly  engt^  the  attention  of  the  antiquary ;  to  treat  of 
the  archaic  varieties  of  ball-play,  the  arenata  ptla,  the 
harpastum  of  the  ancient  Qreeks,  to  which  also  Martial  makes 
allusion,  the  pila  paganica  or  the  irigonalis.  I  might,  more- 
over, cite  the  authority  of  the  learned  Ducange,  who 
accounted  the  chicane  or  ball-play  of  the  south  of  France,  a 
game  apparently  analogous  to  that  under  consideration,  to 
be  a  subject  worthy  of  detailed  investigation.  It  forms  the 
theme  of  one  of  his  erudite  dissertations  appended  to  the 
"  Life  of  St  Louis,"  in  which,  after  mention  of  ancient  games 
of  the  G-reeks  and  Romans,  Ducange  haa  treated  of  those  in 
vogue  in  the  East  in  the  times  of  the  crusaders,  according  to 
the  relation  of  Anna  Gomnena  and  other  writers.  He  states 
his  supposition  that  these  Oriental  exerdses  may  even  have 
originated  with  the  French,  and  gives  the  follovring  descrip- 
tion of  the  chicane  in  Languedoc,  which  was  played  like  pall 
mall  with  a  long-handled  mallet  and  a  ball  of  box-wood. 

"Four  retoumer  au  jeu  de  balle  fl  cheval,  que  les  Grecs 
appellent  izycanisterium,  il  semhle  que  cea  peuples  en 
doivent  I'origine  &  nos  Fran9ois,  et  que  d'  abord  il  n'a  est^ 
autre  que  celui  qui  est  encore  en  usage  dans  le  Languedoc, 
que  Ton  appelle  le  jeu  de  la  Chicane,  et  en  d'autres  Provinces 
ie  jeu  de  Mail :  sauf  qu'en  Languedoc  ce  jeu  se  &it  en  plaine 
campagne  et  dans  les  grands  chemins,  ou  Ton  pousse  avec 
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un  petit  maillet,  mis  au  bout  d'un  b&ton  d'une  longueur 
proportioon^  une  boulle  de  buis.  Aillours,  cela  se  fait  dans 
de  longues  all^  plant^es  expr^s  et  garnies  tout  &  I'entour 
de  planchee  de  bois.  Enauite,  ce  que  les  nostres  ont  fait  ft 
pied,  les  Grecs  I'ont  pratique  montez  sur  des  chevaux,  et  avec 
des  raquettes,  qui  estoit  la  forme  de  leur  chicane.'  " 

T  have  no  intention  to  controvert  the  supposition  thus 
stated  by  Ducange,  that  such  games  may  have  originated  in 
France.  From  an  early  period  the  French  were  addicted  to 
bfdl-play,  especially  the^ifti  de  palme,  the  prototype  oipatane 
or  tennis,  so  called  from  its  being  practised  with  the  naked 
hand,  in  later  times  protected  by  a  glove,  or,  as  it  has  been 
supposed,  by  a  covering  of  interhiced  cords,  to  give  greater 
force  to  the  blow.'  Thence,  as  it  is  said,  the  racket  had  its 
origin,  and  that  term  has  accordingly  been  derived  from  the 
Latin  reticulum,  a  net.*  It  is,  however,  foreign  to  my 
purpose  to  advert  to  these  mediaeval  amusements,  except  to 
show  how  much  in  vogue  they  were  amongst  the  h^her 
classes  in  France  and  other  continental  countries.  In  the 
xvth  century  the  Jeu  de  paltne,  in  its  simpler  form,  was 
as  fashionable  amongst  the  French  nobles,  who  staked  large 
sums  upon  the  game,  as  tennis  was  in  the  zviith  and 
XTiiith  centuries.  Pasquier  cites  the  relation  of  St.  Foix, 
that  as  early  as  1427  a  damsel  of  Hainault,  named  Margot, 
astonished  the  best  Parisian  players  by  her  superior  skill ; 
and  her  tour  de  force  consisted  in  playing  with  the  back  of 
her  band.  That  the  game  was  in  £ivour  also  in  England  at 
that  period  may  be  gathered  from  the  tale,  so  often  repeated, 
of  the  gift  ironically  sent  to  Henry  Y.,  in  1114.  "The 
Dolphyn  (as  Hall  rektes  the  incident)  thynkyng  Kyng 
Henry  to  be  geven  still  to  suche  plaies  and  lyght  folyes  as 
he  exercised  and  used  before  the  tyme  that  he  was  exalted 
to  the  croune,  sent  to  hym  a  tunne  of  tennis  balles  to  playe 
with,  as  who  saied  that  he  could  better  skill  of  tennis  then  of 
warre."  * 

The  precise  time  when  ball-play  with  the  wooden  mallet 
was  devised,  or  whence  it  was  introduced  into  England,  has 
not  been  ascertained.  The  long-handled  mallet  was  termed 
by  the  French,  as  also  the  game  itself,  paiemaile,  and 

I  JoiDnllr,  niMcrt  viu.,  p.  188.  *  Hnwgr,  Diet  Etjm. «.  Raqnetto. 

•  Ptaquier,  Rw:herehai  da  la  Fntoce,  *  Hall's  Chronicle,  fu.  ii.  h.  odit.  I5S0. 

iiv.iT.ch.p.ii.  i.~,oo^le 
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although  it  appears  probable  that  the  game  may  hare  been 
more  immecuatelj  brought  to  this  country  from  France, 
the  very  name  suggests  that  its  more  remote  origin  may 
possibly  be  traced  to  Italy.  The  term  palemaiiie  seems 
in  accordance  with  the  Italian  palamaglio,  from  palla, 
a  ball,  and  maglio,  a  mallet,  whilst  in  old  French  a  hall  was 
called  pile,  more  coiiformably  to  the  Latin,  pUa?  I  hare, 
howerer,  been  unable  to  trace  any  notice  of  the  game  by 
Italian  writers,  earlier  than  the  xvith  century.  Mention 
occurs  of  the  "giucator  di palea  a  maglio"  in  the  CamlTal 
Bongs  of.  Florence,  by  Giov.  dell'  Ottonaio,  soon  after  the 
year  1500." 

The  first  English  writer  hitherto  noticed  as  making  allusion 
to  the  favourite  French  game  of  PaiUe  Maille,  is  Sir  Robert 
Dallington,  who  says,  in  his  "  Method  for  Travel,"  published 
in  1598,  "  Among  all  the  exercises  of  France,  I  prefer  none 
before  the  FaUIe  Maille,  both  because  it  is  a  gentlemanlike 
sport,  not  violent,  and  yields  good  occasion  and  opportunity 
of  discourse  as  they  walke  from  one  marke  to  the  other. 
I  marvell,  among  many  more  apish  and  foolish  toys  which 
we  have  brought  out  of  France,  that  we  have  not  brought 
this  sport  also  into  England."  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of 
James  I.,  dehghted  in  all  martial  and  athletic  exercises,  and 
we  know  from  the  characteristic  anecdote  cited  by  Strutt, 
from  the  relation  of  a  person  present  on  the  occasion,  that 
he  occasionally  amused  himself  with  playing  at  goff,  an 
ancient  national  game  deBcribed  by  the  writer  as  "  not  unlike 
to  pale-maille  ; "  it  was  a  sport  fashionable  amongst  the 
young  nobility  at  the  commencement  of  the  xviith  century.^ 
King  James,  in  bis  "  BasiHcon  Doron,"  or  paternal  instruc- 
tions to  Prince  Henry,  written  as  I  beheve  about  1610, 
speaking  of  exercises  of  the  body  in  honest  games  and 
pastimes,  objects  to  all  that  are  rough  and  violent,  as  ^e 
foot-ball,  and  likewise  tumbling  tricks,  &c.  "But  the 
exercises  that  I  would  have  you  to  use  (although  but 
moderately,  not  making  a  craft  of  them)  are  running,  leaping; 

>  Roqaefort.  LHwmbe,  Did  duTisDE  i'  Strutt,  Sports  ind   PwtiinM,  p.  81. 

lADgKge,    givaa  "  Pillemkille,  nuiUet   k  GofT  ■eemi  to  hnva  materUIIy  difiered 

joncr  an  mrul,"  whidi  approftcbea  nearer  from  Pill  Mail,  at  leut  as  played  in  more 

to  the  Latin  -pia.  modern  timet.     A  crooked  einb  was  uied; 

*  Daraniati,  who  wrote  later  in  the  wbenee  tbe  sport  was  called  oamiuco,  in 

XVIIh  CMtmy,  apeaks  of  idle  eontesta  al  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
na^ia.    Se«  Vocab.  della  Cnuca. 

vol.  W.  Do,i„-c,ih,CiQOglc 
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wraatling,  fenciDg,  dancing,  and  playing  at  the'caitch  or 
tenmse,  axcheiy,  palle  mailM,  and  such  like  other  faire  and 
pleasant  field  gamea."*  Peacham,  in  hia  "  Corapleat  Gentle' 
man,"  written  in  the  time  of  James,  discoursing  of  travel 
and  of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  French,  remarks 
that  their  exercises  are  for  "  the  most  part  Tenniae  play, 
Pallemaile,  shooting  in  the  Crosse-bowor  Peece,  and  dancing."' 

From  these  notices  it  appears  that  the  introduction  of  the 
game  into  England  Biay  haye  taken  place  towards  the  earlier 
years  of  the  XVTIth  century,  under  the  influence  probably 
of  the  gallant  and  spirited  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  .untimely 
death  occurred  in  1612.  Mr.  Cunningham  remarks,  in  his 
excellent  Handbook  for  London,  that  it  is  usual  to  ascribe  its 
introduction  to  Charles  II.,  but  that  it  was  brought  into 
England  &om  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  perhaps 
earlier.  We  may  suppose  that  it  was  not  much  in  vogue 
before  the  middle  of  that  century,  or  it  may  have  been 
amongst  fashionable  amusements  disused  in  the  more  austere 
period  of  the  Commonwealth. 

'  That  minute  observer  of  the  manners  and  follies  of  his 
day,  Pepys,  records  on  April  2,  1661, — "To  St.  James' 
Park,  where  I  saw  the  Duke  of  York  playing  at  Pelemele, 
the  first  time  that  ever  I  saw  the  sport"  * 

The  Mall,  to  which  Pepys  alludes  in  this  and  other  passage 
it  must  be  observed,  was  not  the  place  originally  used  for  this 
game,  adjacent  to  the  Park,  and  of  which  the  tradition  has 
been  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  street,  Pall  MaU.  The 
existence  there  of  a  Mall  prior  to  the  Revolution  is  clearly 
shown,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  points  out,  by  the  Return  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Survey  of  Crown  Lands  in  1650, 
describing  a  piece  or  parcel  of  pasture  called  "  Pell  Mell 
Close,"  which  must  have  taken  its  name  from  the  particular 
locality  where  the  game  had  been  played.  They  also  valued 
at  701.  the  "  elm  trees  standing  in  Pall  Mall  Walk,  in  a  very 
decent  and  regular  manner  cm  both  sides  the  walk,  being  in 
number  140."*     This   agreeable  site  was  doubtless  soon 

■  Kins   Jksm*'  Woriu,  eoUeatad    b;  pk;  mach,"    Frendi  Gardao  for  Engliih 

Bisbop  UonUgnB,  16I6,p.  18£.  Li>djM,1631. 

>  Anotlier  wriMr  of  tha  suae  period  '  Diwj    of    Pepyi,    cdiud    bj    hari 

obaM-rea,  "»   pulle-nuill    ia    a  wooden  Bnjibrookc.    Fonith  edit,  18S4  ;  voL  L, 

bBiiimM'  wt  to  the  ead  of  a  long  stafTa  lo  p.  163. 

■trike    »  bonle    with,  at    which    gune  ■  Huidbook    or   London,  nnder  P»I1 

Bofalemm  uid  ([entianieD  in  Fnnea  doe  Hall,   wbete   vaaj  partieiilus  will  ba 
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occupied  by  houses,  and  a£  early  as  16C0,  on  July  26,  scarcely 
two  moDtliB  after  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  Pepya  makes 
the  entry — "  We  went  to  Wood's  at  the  Pell  Mell  (our 
old  house  for  clubbing)  and  there  we  spent  till  ten  at 
night."  ^  Immediately  on  his  Restoration,  Charles  IL 
commenced  extensive  works  in  the  Park ;  the  canal  was 
made  and  a  machine  constructed  for  raising  water,  a 
decoy  formed  with  great  variety  of  fowl  for  the  royal 
pleasure,  a  snow  house  and  an  ice  house,  as  in  France  and 
Italy,  for  cooling  drinks ;  also  the  new  Mail,  on  the  north 
side,  to  which  Charles,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  game, 
constantly  resorted.  This  was  the  "  well  pohshed  Mall," 
of  which  his  panegyrist  Waller  wrote,  in  describing  th« 
King's  "  matchless  force "  and  manly  posture,  when  his 
first  touch  sent  the  flying  ball  more  than  half  way  to  the 
goal,  like  a  shot  from  a  culveriu.*  Charles  had  been 
proclaimed  in  London  on  May  8,  and  entered  the  metropolis 
May  29,  1660  ;  on  September  16,  in  the  same  year,  we 
find  Pepys  strolhng  "  to  the  Park,  where  I  saw  how  far 
they  had  proceeded  in  the  Peltmell."  In  a  subsequent 
year  he  writes  again, — May  15,  1663,  "I  walked  in  the 
Park,  discoursing  with  the  keeper  of  the  Pell  Mell,  who 
was  sweeping  of  it,  who  told  me  of  what  the  earth  is 
mixed  that  do  floor  the  Mall,  and  that  over  all  there  is 
cockle-shells  powdered,  and  spread  to  keep  it  fest ;  which, 
however,  in  dry  weather  turns  to  dust  and  deadens  the 
ball."  That  this  fashionable  disport  was  then  much 
practised  by  gallants  in  the  winter  season  appe^^  from  an 
incident  which  he  relates  on  January  4,  following." 

There  exists  a  view  of  St.  James'  Park,  looking  towards 
Whitehall,  which  has  suppiied  an  illustration  of  the  game 

fotind  regftrdiDg  the  loolitj  Mid  ilB  du-  TboniM  Rugg«,  in  bU  Diumall,  1G59  t« 

tingaiBhed  iobsbituils.  1672  (US.  in  Brit  Uui.).  mmtioua  that 

'  Dutry,  ToL  i.,  p.  97.    "  Thin,"  Hr.  •>>  Pals  Melewu  nudeBtthefiirUicr  end 

'^~ — ^inghua  well  obtervei,  "  is  not  only  of  St.  Jtxaet'  PilxV,  which  «u  nutda  for 


«ne  of  the  mriiMt  refinmcea  to  PbII  Vlth 

ma  an  inhsbitod  loodit;,  but  one  of  the  ,    .               ... 

eariieat  uses   of  the  w(uil  'dubbing'  in  roaid  fonnerlynsed  for coacbeii, &e., " from 

itt  modBTii  signiflcadon  of  ■  club,  and  Charing  Croai  to  St.  June*',  by  St.  Junea' 

additiorul]/  interutint,   aeeiug   that  the  Park  wall  and  the  baekuds  of  Pail  Mall, 

■treet  still  mainlaiuB  what  Jobuson  would  ia  now  altered,  by  reaaon  a  new  Pall  Hall 

havecalled  ita'dabbable'chancter."  ia  made  foe  the  me  of  His  Hajmty  in  St, 

*  Waller,  ■■  St.  Jamea'  Park,  aa  lately  Jamea'   Park  by  the  wall,  and  the  duat 
improved  by  Hia  Majeaty,"  1661.  from  the  ooachea  waa  vciy  troubleaolne  to 

*  DIanr,  W.  L  pp.  107,  117,  vol.  ii.  the  players  at  Moll." 

|>.  SI.     Lord  Braybrooke  obaervea,  that  ,  ■             i 

'  r,o,i,,-,-,ih,.GoO(^IC 
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of  Pall  Mall,  ^Ten  in  Knight's  "  London."  The  ori^nal, 
from  which  a  reduced  engraving  haa  been  ^ven  in  Smith's 
Antiquities  of  Westminster,  p.  24,  was  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  W.  Stevenson,  F.S.A.,  and  the  drawing  is  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  about  1660.  A  figure  of  Charles 
II.  is  introduced,  and  four  persons  are  represented  in  the 
act,  as  supposed,  of  striking  a  ball  through  a  ring  at  the 
top  of  a  t^  pole.    This  may  be  the  game  of  Fall  MaL 

Having  enumerated  certain  facts  connected  with  this 
subject  which  may  give  it  some  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the 
London  imtiquary,  a  brief  explanation  is  necessary  as  to 
the  mode  of  playing.  It  is  thus  given  by  Cotgrave,  in 
-his  French  and  English  Dictionary. — "  Palemaille :  a  game, 
wherein  a  round  box  bowle  is  with  a  mallet  strucke  through 
a  h^h  arch  of  iron  (standing  at  either  end  of  aji  ally  one) 
which  he  that  can  do  at  the  fewest  blowes,  or  at  the  number 
agreed  on,  winnes." 

Howell  and  other  writers  of  the  XVIIth  century  follow 
this  explanation.  Blount,  in  his  Glossographia,  1670,  adds 
to  his  extract  from  Cotgrave, — "  this  game  was  heretofore 
used  in  the  long  alley  near  St.  James's,  and  vulgarly  called 
Pell-Mell."  Nicot,  in  his  "  Thresor  de  la  Langue  Francoyse," 
compiled  about  the  time  when,  as  supposed,  the  game  was 
introduced  into  England,  is  somewhat  more  explicit. — 
"  Palemaille  videtur  nomen  habere  a  palla  et  malleo,  quia 
revera  malleus  est  quo  impelhtur  globus  ligneus. — MaUvient 
du  Latin  malleus,  et  signifie  une  massue  iL  deux  bouts  plats, 
emmanchee  en  potence  d'un  manche  moyennement  long. 
L'instrument  appel^  PaUemail,  que  I'ltahen  dit  Paiiemaglio. 
Estant  le  compose  de  ces  deux,  Palla  et  Mail,  donne  assez  & 
entendre  la  figure  dudit  mail,  de  la  matiere  duquel  ne  pent 
chaloir,  soit  fer,  plomb,  bois  ou  autre,  pour  veu  que  la  figure 
y  soit." ' 

Several  old  national  sports  have  been  mentioned,  which 
seem  in  some  degree  analogous,  such  as  bandy  ball,  club  ball, 

*  Florio,   who    compiled    hii   luliin  "  Mail,   miille,    m^let  ferr^,    fretj  at 

DietioiiKT]'  about  1  .i70,  renden  patama^io  moni^  ma*  deux  bonb,k  img  manche,  doot 

■■apile-QuiileittutUtaitiEiieiiithkniillflt  on  frmpe  et  poune  1>  boule  &n  jen  da 

•t  one  Bud  lo  play  at  a  wooden  bdl  with,  m^lle,"  ftc.     It  nuij  dcserre  rtourk  llMt 

much  lued  among  gentlemen  in  Itilj.  in  all  caaea  he  deacribe*  the  game  ai  **  luina 

Abo  the  game  or  pLav  with  it."  The  Pen  — piln  ampliarii, — globi  majorii,  or  gra- 

HDnet,in  hii  InTcntairedeideux  I^sgoea,  viani,"   and    the  "jeu  de   billart — losna 

1636,  giTea  PaJemot^  aa  aignifying  bath  tndieularis  yUmwuHoria! — Palntba  tndi- 

the  game  and  the  place  where  it  ia  (^jed.  culuis  piln  mensaiuB,"    i     i^i  t.TIi' 
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hockey,  and  goff,  which  has  been  mentioned  before,  called  in 
North  Britain,  golf.^  Commenius,  in  the  "  Orbis  sensnalium," 
says  that  "  boya  use  to  play  at  striking  a  ball  through  a  ring 
with  a  handy  (dava)."^  He  gives  a  representation  of  the 
ganie,  in  which  a  ring  appears  raised  on  a  short  post  or  stake 
in  the  ground.  Strutt  observes  that  the  ring  is  said  to  have 
l>een  sometimes  used  in  the  game  of  Mall,  and  it  appears  in 
the  old  view  of  Whitehall  before  mentioned.  He  states  also 
that  a  pastime  resembhng  that  shown  by  Commenius,  existed 
in  the  North  of  England  ;  and  it  consisted  in  driving  a  ball 
through  a  ring  in  an  alley  formed  for  the  purpose.  The 
mallet  used  had  a  handle  three  feet  or  upwards  in  length, 
and  the  game  seems  to  have  been  a  rural  modification  of 
Pall  Mali.* 

It  is  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  VuUiamy  that  I  am 
indebted  for  the  original  malls  and  ball  of  which  representa- 
tions accompany  these  notices;  they  were  found  about 
January  last  in  the  old  house  in  Pall  Mali,  No.  68,  the 
residence  of  his  fether,  the  late  Mr.  Vulliamy,  and  for  more 
than  a  century  in  the  occupation  of  his  family.  They  are,  very 
probably,  the  only  existing  reliques  of  the  obsolete  game  of 
Pall  Mali  in  this  country.  Several  malls  were  found  carefully 
stored  away,  and  a  pair  with  one  of  the  balls  has  been 
presented  by  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy  to  the  British  Museum.'  Tho 
former  measure  in  length,  including  the  mallet-head,  3  feet 
10  inches,  the  handle  being  wound  round  with  soft  white 
leather  for  a  space  of  about  14  inches.  The  head  measures 
about  6^  inches  by  about  2^  inches,  its  form  is  irregularly 
oval,  and  it  is  sUghtly  curved,  the  flat  ends  also  being  cut 
obhquely,  and  strongly  hooped  with  iron.*  There  was  ob- 
viously much  skill  exercised  in  the  &shion  and  adjustment  of 
this  part,  and  no  two  examples  are  precisely  similar.  On  one 
of  them  is  stamped  a  name,  probably  the  maker's — latovb, 
and  a  tower.  The  long  handle  is  possibly  of  ash  or  oak,  the 
head  of  chestnut  (1).  The  ball,  of  root  of  box,  measures  2^ 
inches  in  diameter :  the  letter  f  is  stamped  upon  it,  reversed, 

'  See  Junieaon'a  Scottish  Dielioiury,  timea  termed  "pailnuul  beetles,"  m  ap. 

under  Golf,    Compare  Brocketc's  ucouot  pears  by  a  paeaage  in  Dighy  **  on  Bodiea," 

at  Doddart,  the  bocke;  of  the  ?Iorth.  cited  by  nana  in  bm  G\om»rj,  undeF 

■  Commeniue,  &  136.    Ladi  Pueriles.  Fall-Mall. 

This  cnriouB  lictls  book  wa*  first  produced  '  Riehelet,  v.  Hail,  slates  the  length  of 

about  the  middle  oT  the  XVIIth  centoiy.  the  handle  aa  foor  or  Hts  Frmoh  (eet. 

'  SjMirta  and  Pastimes,  p.  112.  The    French    foot  wm    alMUt    12]    in. 

'  These  long  handled  malls  were  come-  English  ineM^n.            |^  lOOOIC 
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It  has  not  been  ascertained  at  what  time  the  game  ceased 
to  be  in  vogue.  Amongst  the  plates  engraved  by  John 
Eip  for  the  "Britannia  IHuBtrato,"  produced  by  Joseph 
Smith,  1716 — 1719,  representations  occur  of  St.  James' 
Palace  and  of  the  Park.  A  brief  description  notices  amongst 
the  attractious  of  the  latter — "  un  tr^  beau  mail,"  shown  in 
both  plates,  and  occupying  the  central  avenue  of  the  long 
walk,  planted  probably  under  the  direction  of  Le  Notre,  and 
still  known  as  the  Mall.  It  here  appears  to  have  been 
separated  from  the  avenues  on  either  side  by  a  low  barricade, 
upon  the  rail  of  which  persons  are  seated  ;  this  served 
doubtless  to  confine  the  ball  within  bounds  and  to  keep  off 
intruders.  Two  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  the  game  ;  they 
hold  malls  precisely  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
described  ;  and  the  engraver  has  not  neglected  to  represent 
the  artificial  surface  of  the  "  well  polished  maU."  No  arch 
appears  at  either  end  of  the  avenue.  In  a  later  represen- 
tation of  the  Park  given  in  an  enlarged  edition  of  Smith's 
publication  in  1 724,  entitled  "  Nouveau  Th^tre  da  la 
Grande  Bretagne,"  the  Mall  is  distinctly  shown  ;  but  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  game  was  at  that  time  on  the  decline. 
A  number  of  ladles  and  fashionable  loungers,  as  described  by 
Swift  in  his  letters  to  Stella,  appear  to  hare  taken  possession 
of  the  Mall,  whilst  the  barricade  at  its  sides  is  occupied 
by  seats. 

The  game  of  Pall  Mall  appears  to  have  been  much 
practised  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  many  cities  had 
their  Malls  appropriated  to  this  exercise.  Sir  Richard 
Browne,  in  a  letter  cited  by  Lord  Braybrooke,*  describes  the 
"  Paille-Mailes"  of  Paris  as  reduced  to  three  only — the 
Tuilleries,  the  Palais  Koyal,  and  the  Arsenal ;  there  was  also 
one  near  the  Celestines.  Evelyn,  in  his  Memoirs,  speaks 
with  admiration  of  the  stately  well-shaded  Pall  Mall  at  Blois, 
and  of  that  at  Tours,  the  noblest  in  Europe  for  length  and 
shade,  having  seven  rows  of  very  tall  elms.  He  notices  also 
the  Pall  Mall  at  Lyons  and  another  at  Geneva.  There  was 
a  noted  one  at  Altona,  and  doubtless  many  other  local 
vestiges  might  be  traced  of  this  once  popular  amusement. 

ALBERT  WAY. 
'  Note  to  Pepya'  Diuj,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  MEDLEVAL  SEALS.    ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  TUB 
MODE  OF  SEALING  EN  PLACARD. 


The  recent  acquisition  by  the  Department  of  MSS.  in  the' 
British  Museum  of  an  original  charter  of  Odo  (or  Eudes) 
king  of  France,  executed  in  the  year  888  or  889,  to  which 
a  seal  en  placard,  in  remarkably  fine  preservation,  is  affixed,^ 
affords  a  &vorable  opportunity  of  making  some  remarks  in 
illustration  of  this  mode  of  sealing,  as  also  on  the  seal  and 
charter  of  Budes,  which  is  now  marked  Add.  Chart.  8516, 
in  the  National  Collection.  It  is  well  known  that  the  usage 
of  affixing  a  seal  of  wax  to  the  royal  diplomas  was  practised 
in  France  by  all  the  kings  of  the  first  two  races,  and  con- 
tinued by  the  earher  Capetian  monarchs.  With  the  excep- 
tion, indeed,  of  such  documents  as  were  sealed  with  a 
metalhc  bvUa,  either  of  gold  or  lead  (which  on  account  of 
the  material  was  obliged  to  be  suspended),  it  may  be 
assumed  with  certainty,  that  no  other  mode  of  attaching 
the  seal  to  regal  instruments  prevailed  in  France  from  the 
reign  of  Clovis  T.A,D,  481,  to  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
A.D.  11U8.  In  the  reign  of  Louis,  the  practice  o(  appending 
the  royal  seal  was  first  introduced,^  but  not  entirely  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  former  mode  ;  and  even  after  this  period 
instances  of  the  seal  plagu4  are  still  occasionally  to  be  met 
with,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  to  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

It  would  appear  very  remarkable,  that  during  the  long 
interval  of  time  which  elapsed  from  the  settlement  of  the 
Heptarchy  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sovereigns  should  have  contented  themselves  with 
making  a  simple  cross  to  authenticate  their  charters,  and 

'  It  wu  poTchated  at  ■  pablie  Miction  '  The  solituy  ioBtuioe  noticed  by  lh« 

kt  Heura.  Sutbeb;  and  WUkuuon'B,  in  Beaedictiiiea,  ffmv.  Traitt,  iv.  400,  of  a 

Janoaiy,  1S54,  Lot  100,  and  ia  nippoaed  leal  of  Robert  II.  appaukd,  a-O.  1035, 

to  hare  bf*a  tiaiiaferred  witb  other HSS.  even  if  genaine,  doee  not  affect  the  accu- 

for  lale  from  Paria.  racy  of  the  propodtioo  abOYC; 

Google 
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not  rather  have  imitated  the  Frankish  fashion  of  sealing ; 
but  such  seems  to  be  the  fact,  except  in  three  well  authen- 
ticated instances  to  the  contrary  (on  which  some  observations 
may  on  another  occasion  be  oSered),  namely,  in  the  grants 
of  Offa,  Bthelwulf,  and  Edgar,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  all 
of  vrhich,  in  compliance  with  the  French  usage,  were  sealed 
en  placard.  And  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  seals 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  (the  first  of  the  English  kings 
who  used  commonly  a  seal)  were  always  appended  to  the 
charter,  and  afford  earlier  examples  of  that  mode  of  sealing 
thMi  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  royal  charters  of  France. 
The  practice,  indeed,  of  affixing  the  seal  was  not  introduced 
into  England  until  the  fourteenth  century  (when  it  was 
also  revived  in  France),  and  then  only  in  regard  to  a  special 
class  of  public  iDstruments. 

The  charter  of  Eudes  which  has  occasioned  these  remarks* 
is  written  on  a  sheet  of  parchment  19}  inches  in  width  by 
21  inches  in  height,  and  contains  a  grant  of  a  portion  of  the 
royal  demesne,  situated  at  Jouy  {Gaugiacum),  on  the  river 
Euro,  two  leagues  to  the  north  of  Chartres,  to  a  certain 
Ricbodo,  styled  "  fidelem  nostnun ; "  to  be  held  beneficially 
for  the  term  of  his  hfe,  or,  should  he  marry  and  have  a  son, 
for  the  term  of  their  three'Iives.  On  the  back  of  the  charter 
are  several  indorsements  in  different  hands,  one  of  which  may 
be  of  the  13th  century,  "p'ceptu  de  ioiaco,"  but  the  re- 
mainder are  in  hands  of  the  last  century.  One  of  them  is 
as  foUowB,  "  Tiltre  de  Eudes,  Roy  de  France,  touchant  Jouy, 
Tan  896.  Casse  neufiesme  ;  "  and  another,  "Bercherfes  la 
Maing[K[ot.  Jouy.  1"  liasse,  de  I'an  892.  Titre  de  Eudes, 
roy  de  France,  par  lequel  il  donne  d.  Ricbodon  et  sa  femme 
et  ^  son  fils,  pendant  leur  vie  durante,  im  fief  assis  au  pays 
Chartraine,  sur  la  rivifere  d'Eure,  au  village  de  Jouy, 
conteoant  le  dit  fief  trente  fermes  ou  maisons,  que  tient  en 
benefice  le  dit  Ricbodon."  This  document  is  not  unknown 
to  the  French  historians,  having  been  printed  by  Mabillon 
in  1681,  in  his  work  De  Re  DiplomUica,  p.  556,  (edit 
1789,  p.  576),  and  thence  reprinted  in  vol.  ix.  p.  446,  of 
Dom  Bouquet,  1757,  but  in  both  cases  with  some  remarka- 
ble errors  of  transcription.  A  very  exact  and  literal  copy 
is  therefore  here  annexed. 
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[Monogrammaiie    iitvocalion/]        (1) .  In    nok ink    bcIb     xt 

IHDICIDITAB      TBINITATIS      ODO      CLKHXNTIA     SI    KXZ   j        SEOALII 
CBLBITITNia*    HOB    ZBT    FIDELBB    BBONI    BUI    DONIB    HULTIPLICIBUB 

ATQDx  HoNoHiBDB  iNOBNTiBCB  [£)  hocoFBTe  Bublimesque  efficere: 
Nouerit  igitur  omnium  fidelium  scSe  di  ecclesiae  nforumque  *  tarn 
praesentium  qiiam  &  futnrorom  sollertia.  qm '  plftcuit  aerenitBti 
nrae  qaendam  fidelem  nrm  (S)  nomiiie  ricbodonem  de  qnibiudam 
rebus  nrse  proprta&atts  bonorare.  sact  autem  eedem  res  in  pago 
camotensi  su^  fluoium  oduram  in  nilla  gaugiaco  mSns '  in  domi- 
nicatus  nbi  aspiciunt  (4)  mansa  triginta  nnam  quos  p'dictus 
ricbodo  in  beneficium  tenet.  Hoc'  itaque  beneficinm  iam  dicto 
fideli  nro  iure  beneficiario  &  lun  frnctiiario  concedimus  qoatenus 
dam  quilibet  ricbodo  8e  qnando  (5)  qnidem  do  disponente  uxorem 
doxerit  &  exinde  filiam  procreauerint  &  unus  ex  illia  adnixerit. 
iam  dictom  beneficium  teneant  atque  possideant  nemine  inquia&i- 
ante.  Unde  hoc  nrae  celtitadiniB  *  (6)  praeceptum  fieri  &  memo- 
rato  fideli  nro  dari  iuaaimTU  per  quod  p'cipimns  atque  iubemus  ut 
ab  bodiema  die  iam  dictua  fidelis  nr  ricbodo  eup^  Bcriptnm  benefi- 
dum  teneat  uxorque  {7)  &  filiuB  eiua  dum  aduixerint  diaponant 
tun  quidem  ut  dictum  est  fructuario  St  iure  beneficiarium  omni 
tempore  nitae  suae  eo  siqaidem  tenore  at  aliquis  eoniin  in  nfa 
fidelitate  aemp  (8)  ft  defenaione  '  pro  eorum  bencGcio  deseruiat. 
£t  ut  haec  nFae  largitiouis  concessio  ita  in  omnibus 
conaero&QT  atqae  uerius  credatur  anulo  vSo  insigniri  iosum. 

(9)  ThBOHANNUS  *      NOTABIVB      ADUICKH       BBLONIB*      fr      a\ 

bbcoonovit'.  I     "     'J 

(10)  daE  XTi  kt  iut  indict  vii-'.'  Anno  secundo  regnante  domno 

>  Seraiml  examplcaof  thii  kbbraTulad  47)  (]704>i8  of  the  sune  t^ion,  but  at 

farm  an  angnvad  in  the  JVowKcnt  lYaild  p.  413,  of  hii  work  (odiL  1709)  hsthron 

dt  Diphmuigue,  tota.  jr.,  pL  72,  p.  SOS.  ft  doobt  on  thit  idenlitri  tpparantl;,  with- 

Thera  ia  no  doobt  that  ori^uwUjr  it  in-  oat  nuon.      In  tha    cluiten  of  Odo, 

dnded  the  words  In  Ohriitt  hohmic,  bot  printed  b;  Brnqoet,  Thiouunu  >pp«wa 

bj  dagreaa  it  eune  lo  be  an  unmeaning  aa  Nolaij  or  V  lee-QianoellDr  from  ld. 

flonnah.     See    SilTettre**   Palaografhg,  888  to  i.n.  892.     Da  Waillj,  KUmaiti  dt 

Engliab  edittoa,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  4G8|  4BG.  PaUtgrapUt    nlla    him     Trmmmu   or 

*  A  miatake  of  the  acribe  for  edtittulimi,  Soiannug,  which  lait  ia  emmeona. 

and  ao  printed  by  Hafailloii  and  Bouquet  *  f  Amu,  H, — Eblo  or  Eblea  waa  efaan- 

*  ct  wtdrvmm,  in  H.  and  B.  eellor  to  Endea,  and  abbot  both  of  8t 

*  qnaUam.  Germain    dea  Prts  and  SkDenia.     He 
7  Printed  monnM  in  11  and  B.  died  in  B93.    See  Felibien,  SiA  dt  SL 

*  tfot,  H.  and  B.  Dmii,  p.  100,  and  De  Wullj,  i.  p.  224. 

*  ctUitvdmii,  H.  and  B.  *  recmovit  it  initripnl,  U.  and  B. 

*  knfjleiaria,  II.  and  B.  In    IfaSiltoi)'*   (ae^jmile    the    word    ia 
'  dmtiome,  U.  and  B.  oonied  Uael;  rtctgiumtti.    The  word*  a 

*  Read  Oroiivmut  bj  Halnllon  In  hia  ntbertpnf  are,  in  the  original,  iDclnded  in 
fiw-aimile,  tab.  xjuir.  Aeoording  to  the  ittpataalu  or  Sonriafaea  roond  the  aeal, 
BDthora  of  the  Oaliia  (SrMiata,  toL  riii.,      written  befbie  the  wax  waa  applied. 

ool.  1427,  he  ia  the  aama  with  lliTOaanna,  '  Id  Bonqnet,  it  if  oooieotond  that 

Bishop  of  Orleana.     Mabillon,  Suj^  p.      this  ia  an  error  for  imdiet.  n, 
rOL.  Zl.  H  M 
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Odoni  giorioBisnmo  rege.     Acta  sco  maximino  moiuuterio '  in  di 
e  felidter  amen. 


In  respect  to  the  date  of  this  charter,  some  difficulty 
Exists.  Mabillon  reckoned  the  accession  of  Eudes  &*om  the 
death  of  Charles  le  Gros,  12th  January,  888>  and  assigns 
the  document  to  aj>.  889.  In  Bouquet,  the  accession  of 
Eudes,  aa  well  as  the  charter,  is  placed  in  the  same  year, 
A.D.  886,  and  the  editors  adopt  the  opinion  of  Yaissette, 
that  two  epochs  of  this  reign  must  be  admitted,  one  taken 
&om  887,  and  the  other  irom  888.'  De  Wailly  says,  that 
Eudes  was  elected  Icing  after  the  deposition  of  Charles  le 
pros,  which  took  place  11th  November,  887,  but  argues  also 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  two  epochs.  But  supposing 
this  to  be  true,  it  is  not  very  obvious  now  the  second  r^nat 
year  of  Eudes  can  be  included  in  any  part  of  888  previous 
to  November,  unless  the  fraction  of  the  year  887  is  to  be 
reckoned  as  the  first  of  the  reign,  and  the  second  and 
succeeding  years  calculated  from  the  1st  of  January."  The 
(diarters  of  Hudes,  as  printed  in  Bouquet,  do  not  afford 
much  assistance  in  clearing  up  the  question,  for  there  is 
great  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  transcripts^ 
exclusive  of  the  errors  conmiitted  by  the  original  scribes. 
Many  of  these  charters  have  the  year  of  the  incarnation 
added,  as  well  as  the  indiction,  but  these  do  not  always 
agree,  and  the  Benedictines  have  not  scrupled  to  correct  the 
latter  frequently.  The  seventh  indiction,  as  expressed  in  the 
charter  to  Kicbodo,  points  to  the  year  889,  with  which  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Eudes  will  well  correspond  ;  but 
it  must  not  be  concealed  that  other  charters  of  Eudes  (Nos. 
3  and  4  in  Bouquet)  are  dated  at  St.  Mesmin  in  June,  888, 
the  second  year  of  his  reign  and  si^  indiction.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  Nos.  9  and  1 0  in  Bouquet  are  dated  in  Jidy, 
889,  in  the  seamd  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixth  indiction.  It 
must  therefore  be  left  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  whether  the 

nnber,  a 

Oilauia.  Eudea  were  cftlcnUted  on  thi>  priuciple 

■  Sbb  the  Menilwn  prefixed  to  the  to  tbe  date  of  bit  deftth  in  Jioiiwrj,  89B, 
oturten  of  Eodea,  Steneil  da  Sittoritn*  it  will  be  found  tbat  the  yean  an  ten  in 
lb  la  France,  tome  ix.,  p.  439,  numbo-,  and  two  montha  over,  while  tbe 

■  A  doenment  la  referred  to  io  Bouquet,  bdictioiu  extend  from  J  to  1&  of  one 
dated  "ld.  BS8,  indict  6.  sab  anno  cycle  and  1  of  the  cfde  following  ;  yet 
prinu)  imperii  Odoiia,  12  kaL  Uui  [SO  on  testing  the  chuten  by  iiich  ■  table, 
Apr.]  epaet  11,"  wUcfa  mnld  lead  one  it  will  be  impuaible  to  reconcile  them, 
to  infer  that  tbe  lint  repuJ  jear  waa  wilboot  eoviderable  Mneetdona. 
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diarter  dow  in  the  British  Museum  waa  granted  in  888  or 
889,  but  I  vould  rather  incline  to  the  latter  date. 

When  Mabillon  printed  this  charter  in  1681,  the  original 
was  preserved  among  the  muniments  of  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres,  but  of  its  sulnequent  history  nothing  has  been  learat. 
In  Tab.  xxzir.,  p.  413,  he  gires  a  fac-simile  of  the  fintt 
ninth,  and  tenth  lines  of  the  document,  mth  a  rery  incon-ect 
outline  engraving  of  -the  seal,  of  T*hich  he  says,  p.  138* 
^'Odonia  regis  sigillum  ex  diplomate  ecclesin  Camutenss 
expressum,  potiils  vetus  aliquod  numisma  quiUn  ipsius  Odonis 
imaginemprieferreTidetur;"  and  again,  atp.  413,  "Speounea 
hoc  ex  autographo  cathedralis  ecclesiaa  Carnutensis  expressum 
est,  cum  sigillo,  quod  nescio  an  Odonis  reprasentet  effigiem^ 
an  cttjusdam  Imperatoris  Momani."  But  haying  subsequently 
met  with  another  seal  of  Eudesa£5xedto  a  ohart«*  preserred 
at  Autun,  and  dated  10  kal.  July,  a.d.  890,  indict.  8,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  king's  reign,  he  engniTed  it  in  his  Supple' 
ment,  p.  47,  published  in  1704  ;  and  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  work,  which  appeared  in  1709,  the  passages  above  stated 
are  altered,  and  the  latter  thus  appears,  p.  410,  "  Specimen 
hoc  &c,  cum  sigillo,  quod  an  ipsius  Odonis  effigiem  reprn- 
aentet,  olim  mihi  dubitatio  injecta  est,  propterea  quod 
nullum  lemma  in  archetype  Camutensi  apparebat.  Verum 
hanc  dubitationem  prorsus  sustuUt  aliud  ejusdem  Odonis 
authenticum,  asservatum  in  archiro  eccle^  Augustodunenais, 
omnino  sanum  et  int^rum,  in  quo  hoc  lemma  in  drculo 
legitur,  ODO  Gbatia  d!  kek,  quo  ex  sigillo  apparet  virum 
eximiee  formee  fuisse."  By  the  fault  of  the  artiste  employed, 
and  want  of  due  examination  and  comparison  on  the  part  of 
Mabillon,  he  has  been  led  to  consider  these  two  seals  as 
wholly  different,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
impressions  are  both  taken  from  the  same  matrix.  By  the 
drawing  in  the  annexed  plate,  fig.  1,  now  for  the  first  time 
correctly  made  from  the  seal  of  ^e  charter  to  Ricbodo,  it  will 
be  seen  how  UtUe  dependence  can  be  placed  on  Mabillon's 
engravings,  and  bow  hUadly  his  authority  haa,  in  this  respect, 
been  followed  by  Montfaucon,  the  authors  of  the  Nouteau 
Traits,  De  Wailly,  and  many  other  writers  on  palaeography 
and  antiquities.  The  inscription  round  this  seal  (erroneously 
stated  by  Mabillon  not  to  exist)  corresponds,  as  far  as  can 
be  read,  with  the  one  affixed  to  the  Autun  charter,  and, 
allowing  for  the  circumference  of  the  wax,  it  is  of  the  same 
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size.  The  impresaion  itself  measures  2  inches  by  2^,  and  the 
seal  to  the  edge  of  the  wax  2^  inches  by  2f .  At  the  deepest 
part,  the  wax  is  above  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  head  is  a 
'profile  bust  turned  to  the  right,  encircled  by  a  tiara  or  fillet, 
and  is  impressed  from  a  bold  intagho  cut  on  a  deeply  conrez 
surface.  On  the  top  of  the  head  appears  something  which 
at  first  sight  looks  like  the  points  of  a  star,  but,  in  all 
probability,  this  arises  from  a  flaw  or  injury  in  the  original 
matrix.  The  whole  character  and  execution  of  the  h^  is 
obviously  antique,  and  Mabillon's  first  idea  that  it  was  an 
impression  from  an  ancient  gem,  is,  no  doubt,  correct 
Instead,  however,  of  being  of  Roman  art,  it  represents 
the  features  of  a  Greek  sovereign,  probably  of  Syria 
or  .Egypt,  and  a  great  similarity  may  be  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  tim  bust  with  that  displayed  on  the  coins  of 
Seleucus  IV.  The  mode  in  which  one  string  of  the  tiara 
(omitted  by  Mabillon)  is  brought  round  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  as  on  the  coins,  is  particularly  remarkable. 
That  an  ancient  gem,  surrounded  by  an  inscription  foreign  to 
its  design,  should  have  been  used  by  Eudes  for  a  seal,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  considered  singular.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  emplojrment  of  gems  and  engraved  stones  in  sealing  was 
practised  &t  an  early  period,  and  the  instances  of  the  heads 
of  the  Indian  Bacchus  and  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  used  by  Pepin 
le  Bref  and  Charlemagne,  afford  examples  which  cannot  be 
questioned.*  We  may,  however,  go  a  step  further,  and 
assert  with  some  confidence,  that  the  whole  of  the  seals  used 
by  the  Carlovingian  monarchs,  from  Pepin  le  Bre^  a.d. 
752 — 768  to  Charles  le  Suuple,  A.D.  893 — 929  inclusive,  are 
antique  gems  or  pastes,  cut  in  int^Uo  on  a  convex  sur&ce, 
and  represent  profile  busts  of  Greek  or  Boman  princes, 
instead  of  being  portraits  of  .the  sovereigns  of  France,  as 
stated  by  Mabillon  and  his  followers.  If,  in  &ct,  we  look  at 
the  authentic  seals  of  the  Merovingian  race,  beginning  with 
Thierri  III.,  a.d.  670 — 691,  and  ending  with  Chilperic  II., 
A.D,  715 — 720,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
excessive  rudeness    of  the    full-faced,  long-haired    heads 

1  ThedmUvcraplajinentof  uanliqae  >  ^ib  imI  of  DuolMrt  !,!■  acknoir- 

gma,  btiuiD|  the  head  of  Jnpher  Ser^M,  ledmd  to  b«  •  gtemiorgirj ;  and  m  atao 

on  the  BoeMot  coDTratml  Mai  of  tnr-  U  nte  mbI  (mm  obuter)  of  ChUptrie  L, 

hMn,  b  (UniBar  to  English  andqnariaa,  graodaon    ol   Ckma    (enp>nd    in    the 

and  ia  engnind  in  Smith's  Bede,  Ap-  Wommati  Tnili,  iii  G4G),  although  it  ia 

p«idlx,  p.  72.    This  gam  ■•    ioaeribed  t^mrad  to  aa  autbantie  bj  tho  Banedio- 

BTomid,  ciroT  ttuca  oawiLDi  I  tinea  and  De  WaiUy. 
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engraTed  on  them,  T*hich  we  might  fancy  inmost  («  have 
been  executed  by  barbarians  ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  believe,  that  the  native  artists  who  executed  these  carica- 
tures of  human  features,  could  have  produced  the  admirable 
Greek  head  on  the  seal  of  CarlomaQ,  circa  a.d.  768.  Again, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  Buliee  used  by  the 
Carlovingian  kings  with  their  seals,  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  striking  difference  between  the  style  of  art 
exhibited  in  the  fonner  and  the  profile  buste  on  the 
seals  of  Carloman,  Charlemagne,  Louis  le  Bebonaire, 
Lothaire,  Charles  le  Chauve,  Louis  le  B^ue  and  Charles 
le  Simple."  And  fiirther,  if  we  take  a  later  period,  and 
examine  the  seals  subsequeDt  to  Louis  d'Outremer,  after 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  use  of  antique 
gems  had  ceased,  we  find  on  the  seals  of  Lothaire, 
Robert  II.  and  tiieir  successors,  a  complete  middle-age 
type,-  imitated  (like  the  bvllm)  from  the  coins  and  medal- 
lions of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  wholly  dissimilar  to 
the  Carlovingian  laurelled  profiles.  In  support  of  this 
view  it  may  be  added,  that  antique  gems  are  still  in 
■  existence  resembling  in  workmanship,  form,  and  size,  the 
seals  found  on  the  Carlovingian  charters.  One  of  these 
is  preserved  among  the  Towneley  gems  in  the  British 
Museum,  a  drawing  of  which  has  been  made,  fig.  2  of 
the  adjoined  plate.  It  is  an  antique  paste  cut  in  inteiglio 
on  a  convex  suriace,  and  represents  a  profile  bust  very 
simiW  to  those  on  the  seals  of  Charlemagne ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it  might  well  have  served  that  monarch,  or 
one  of  his  successors,  for  a  signet  Yet  how  absurd  would 
it  be  to  argue  on  the  authority  of  such  a  gem,  what  style 
of  beard  or  hair  was  worn  by  the  Carlovingian  monarch, 
or  on  which  shoulder  his  mantle  was  fastened !  On  no  better 
grounds,  however,  as  it  would  seem,  have  the  French  anti- 
quaries (including  the  respectable  names  of  Mabillon,  Mont- 
&ucon,  and  a  host  of  later  writers)  drawn  minute  inferences  as 
to  the  costume  and  fashion  of  the  Carlovingian  race  of  princes ; 
whidi.  supposing  the  seals  to  be  gems  and  not  contemporary 
portraits,  are  wholly  valueless,  cmd  without  foundation. 

'  Compara  the  aiigraTiiiga  in  Matnlloii,  of  C«riomiii,  ChariemwDe,  ■ 

pp.  H£,  wii]  U6,  and  Nawi.  3V.,  ir.  113,  to  be  antique  gems,  and  the 

with  the  CaiioTingiai)  aeala  engrared  in  present  the  portnut  of  Caraaalla  or  A 

De  WaiU]'.    The  anthora  of  ihe  Triior  ander  Sevenia. 
it  AiMM»ma(»i»^  IflM,  admit  Um  Seala  Dnn-ni    CoOqIc 


and  Lothaire 
latter  to  re- 
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Two  Other  pointe  yet  remain  to  be  considered  before 
these  remarkfi  are  brought  to  a  close  :  first,  the  formula  by 
which  the  act  of  sealing  is  indicated  in  the  charter  of  King 
Eudes ;  and,  secondly,  the  mode  in  which  the  seal  itaelf 
vraa  affixed.  The  fonnula  is  as  follows,  "  antdo  nostra 
iosigniri  jussimus,"  and  this,  or  a  similar  form,  is  invariahlj 
used  in  the  charters  of  this  king,  except  in  one  instance 
(No.  22  in  Bouquet,  p.  460),  where  we  read  "  de  bulla  nostra  a&~ 
signari,"  but  the  document  seems  of  questionable  authenticity. 
The  term,  indeed,  of  anmdus  for  the  seal  was  used  through- 
out the  Carlovingian  period,  almost  to  the  ezcluBion  of  any 
other  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  latter  reigns  that  the  word 
sigillum  became  introduced,*  whidi  at  length,  at  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  usurped  generally  °  the  place  of  the 
former  term.  The  reason  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  seals  of 
the  French  sovereigns  from  the  time  of  Clovia  (or  earUer,  if 
we  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  seals  of  Chilperic  I.') 
were  engraven  and  set  as  rings,  and  so  continued  to  be  used 
until  the  reign  of  Louis  d'Outremer,  after  which  time  the 
size  and  feshion  of  the  seal  were  entirely  changed,  and  the 
matrix,  in  consequence,  became  too  heavy  and  cumbereome 
to  be  worn  as  a  signet. 

The  position  of  the  seal  in  the  charter  of  Eudes  is  (as 
usual  in  Carlovingian  diplomas)  after  the  name  of  Uie 
chancellor  or  his  deputy,  and  the  color  of  the  wax  is  white, 
embrowned  on  the  surface  by  the  combined  effect  of  the  aip 
and  dust.  Previous  to  the  wax  being  applied,  an  incision  was 
made  in  the  parchment,  in  the  form  of  a  cross  or  saltire,'^  the 
edges  of  which  were  turned  back,  and  the  wax  then  pressed 
through  the  interstices,  so  as  to  form  a  cake  or  mass  on  both 
aides  of  the  document,  but  of  unequal  thickness.  The 
thinnest  portion  was  on  the  back  of  the  charter,  the 
appearance  of  which,  as  flattened  after  the  impression  of  the 
seal  had  been  made  on  the  front  or  obverse,  is  shewn  on^ 
a  reduced  scale  in  the  second  plate.  It  appears  that 
this  mode  of  sealing  en  placard  was  found  to  afford  the 
means  of  forgery,  by  enabling  a  person  to  detach  the  front 

*  la  the  few  chorteni  of  earlier  d&te,  a  charter  of  Lonia  VII.  u  late  M  *.D. 

where  the  word  ngillwn  occnre,  tbe  docn-  1 1 69. 

Tuent  is  elttier  an  uknowledgid  forgerjr,  <  See  Habillon,  i.  139  ;  HoDtfaaeon,  i. 

ur  liable  to  grave  nupicion.     See  MabiU  10  ;  Nour.  TV.  vr.  100. 
lun,  I  1 12,  ed.  178!1.  !  MabiHoo,  i.  140  [  JVoiwt  TV.  fr.  pi  75, 

'  Not  eatirel}>,  for  nnnu/uj  ■■  used  in  p.  396.  ,  .  , 
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portion  of  the  seal,  and  supply  freah  wax  beneath,  as 
described  in  an  epistle  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  quoted  by 
Mabillon,  p.  155 ;  and  it  was,  probably,  to  guard  gainst 
frauds  of  this  kind,  that  a  countereeal  on  the  reverse  of  seals 
BO  made  was  used  by  the  princes  of  Lombardy,  as  early  as 
the  year  901,  la  other  parts  of  Europe  the  counters^  is 
of  more  recent  usage,  and  was  first  introduced  into  the  regal 
seals  of  France  by  Louis  VII.,  a.d.  1137 — 1180.  It  would 
eeem,  that  when  the  &sbion  of  appending  seals  had  become 
established  at  that  period,  the  counterseal  would  naturally 
accompany  the  change. 

F.  HADD2V. 


The  sear  of  Peter,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  recently  acquired 
by  the  Department  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  furnishes 
another  example  en  placard.  The  practice  of  affixing  seals 
in  that  maimer  is  said  to  hare  continued  longer  among 
bishops  and  abbots  than  with  sovereigns  ;  though  even  wit£ 
these  ecclesiastics  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use 
after  the  end  of  the  siith  centiuy."  There  were  severaj 
bishops  of  Beauvais  named  Peter ;  this  was  distinguished  as 
Peter  I.  For  some  time  his  parentage  and  condition  in 
life  before  his  election  to  the  bishopric  were  unknown.  It 
now  appears,  according  to  Gallia  Christiana,  that  he  was  of 
a  noble  family,  and  a  brother  of  Fulk,  a  previous  bishop  of 
that  see,  who  filled  it  from  1089  to  1095,  having  been  a 
pupil  of  Lanfranc,  and  before  his  election  a  monk  at  Bee, 
under  St.  Anselm,  then  the  abbot,  and  afterwards,  like 
Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  was  another 
brother  of  Peter,  named  Kalph,  who  was  also  a  monk  at 
Bee.  They  were  the  sons  of  a  Lancelin  Count  of  Dammartin, 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  brother  of  Lancelin  de  Bulles  (de 
BubuUs)  whom  the  same  authority  calls  count,  and  therefore 
he  probably  succeeded  his  father.  Their  grandfather  is  said 
to  have  been  Fulk,  and  sumamed  de  Beauvais.  The  suc- 
cesMon  of  the  Counts  of  Dammartin  in  "  L'Art  de  Verifier 
les  Dates "  is  very  defective  and  otherwise  unsatis&ctory  ; 

•  De  VuDM  DicL  BaiacDai  da  Diplom.  li.  303.         OoOQic 
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and  what  is  above  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Gallia 
Christiana,  as  to  the  family  is  not  easily  reconcileable  with 
it.  Only  one  Lancelin  is  there  mentioned,  and  no  Fulk : 
the  grand&ther,  however,  of  that  name  may  have  been  a 
younger  son.  Peter  had  been  a  canon,  and  probably  dean, 
of  Beauvais  before  he  waa  elected  bishop  in  1114.  He  held 
the  see  till  his  death  in  1133,  and  appears  to  have  been  an 
active  prelate  in  the  affairs  of  his  diocese.  He  was  present 
at  the  councils  held  at  Beauvais  in  1114  and  1120.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  had  been  sent  by  Louis  VI.,  with  the  abbot  of 
Morigny,  on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Cahxtus  II.  In  112S 
he  was  at  the  Council  of  Troyes,  and  in  1132  Pope  Innocent 
II.,  in  his  progress  through  France,  when  compelled  to  leave 
Kome  for  a  while,  paid  him  a  visit  at  Beauvais,  about  which 
time,  if  not  on  that  occasion,  the  relics  of  Saints  Just  and 
Greremar  were  translated  to  new  shrines.  In  the  Necrologium 
of  his  church  he  is  thus  mentioned  :  "  VI.  Id.  Kovembr. 
obiit  Fetrus  episcopus,  qui  dedit  nobis  duas  domos,  unam  in 
claustro,  alteram  in  burgo."  There  were  other  acts  of  his 
quite  as  memorable,  but  this  was  probably  considered  more 
likely  to  awaken  the  gratitude  and  win  the  prayers  of  the 
chapter. 

The  seal  is  attached  to  a  charter,  dated  at  Beauvais  in 
1123,'  whereby  Peter  confirmed  to  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Martin  des  Champs,  Paris,  on  the  apphcation  of  Matthew 
the  prior,  all  the  property  that  had  been  given  to  them  in 
his  diocese,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  lay,  saving  the  rights  of 
his  church :  in  which  were  comprised  the  church  of  St. 
Omer ;  the  toll-traverse  in  Milly  every  tenth  day  of  all 
things  carried  through,  for  which  such  toll  was  payable  ;  a 
bushel  of  wheat  in  a  certain  mill  in  "  Uns,"  probably  Onz-en- 
Bray  ;  the  church  of  Mem ;  the  church  of  St  Leonorius,  at 
Beaumont ;  the  tithe  of  "  Meinecurte ; "  the  church  of 
"  Cresaonessart ; "  the  laud  with  the  wood  and  villeins 
(hospitibus^)  which  the  monasteir  had  of  the  gift  of  Baldwin 
"  de  Butinangulo,"  and  of  the  fee  of  Lancet  of  Beadvais 
(probably  a  relation  of  the  bishop),  "  apud  Dedumiilerium  et 

■  Add.  Chut.  8JSS6.  guded  m  balmgiiu   to  it     The  word 

'  The  hospita*,  holla  of  the   Frmoh  jbmj  probablf  be  referred  to  (he  daeign*- 

kw,  Mmn  M  tioM  tia»  to  hare  diSbred  tioD  giren  b]r  the  Bnritnadiui  invkden  U> 

litUe  fram  onr  Tillani  :  (hej  were  ocea-  the  CnuiIs,  on  whom  thef  qoarteMd  them- 

pled  in  ealtiiMing  the  eoU,  end  were  n»-  Bulvee,  Kod  whoee  Iwd*  the*  ahkrad,  , 
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apud  Cupehel ; "  and  the  land  near  Beaumont  at  Moussy  (?}, 
which  was  given  by  Waleran,  the  hrother  of  Joldwin  de 
Hunci.  The  confirmation  was  made  with  the  consent  of  his 
three  archdeacons,  whose  names  are  giTen,  and  one  of  them, 
being  Theobald  the  son  of  Lancelm,  may  have  been  a 
relation.  It  was  delivered  to  two  monks,  we  may  presume 
from  St.  Martin's,  one  of  whom,  Gonfredus,  is  described  as 
"qui  prior  fiierat  ecclesiro  sancts  Marie  britoilensis."  The 
exact  signification  of  "  prior  "  here  is  not  clear.  Britoilensis 
refers,  most  likely,  to  the  Breteuil  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais, 
where  there  was  an  abbey  of  Benedictines ;  but  "  prior 
ecclesiae  sanctss  Marie  "  is  not  the  phrase  likely  to  have 
been  used  to  express  the  prior  of  that  abbey.  The  charter 
read  in  estemo  is  as  follows : — 

Ik  FOtnXB  SAnctb  bt  issiuiddb  Trisitatis.  QuoDinm  mundus  iobaligDo 
pottitus  est,  et  iam  multonim  re&lguit  earitaa.  Decease  est  ut  qui  sancts 
presntit  teccleain  deo  Beruientium  paci  atudtoaiug  inuigilent,  non  aolum  anis 
temporibiu,  aed  etUm  infiituro  prouidentea :  Vnde  nottun  esie  uolumiis 
omniboa  tarn  preteatibna  quun  futuria  quod  ego  petnu  d«i  gratia  belua- 
oenaia  epiacopos  conceaai  mouuterio  aancti  uartiki  de  oampia,  precibua 
dunni  mathei,  qui  tunc  eitudem  loci  prior  erat,  omaia  qae  inepiscopatu 
noatro  de  beneficiia  fidelium,  tarn  eccleaioBticia  quam  taicalibua,  luate  poa- 
udebat ;  Saluo  tamen  in  omnibua  iure  beluacenaia  nccleaira  ;  EecleaiaiD 
acilicet  aanoti  audomari  cum  appendiciia  auia  ;  Traniuenum  de  miliaco  in- 
aingnlii  decimia  diebua  de  omnibus  rebua  que  tranaueraum  reddunt ;  Vuum 
tnodiom  ftiimenti  in  quodam  moIendJno  quod  eat  inmlla  quB  diaitur  vna  ; 
Ecoleaiam  de  memaco  cum  appendiciia  auia  ;  Apud  bellomontem  eccleaiam 
aancti  leonorii  cum  omnibua  appendiciia  auis  ;  Decimam  de  meinecorte ; 
Bccleaiam  de  creaaoqeaaart  oum  omnibua  appendiciia  auia  ;  Terram  cum 
nemore  et  boapitibua  quam  habet  idem  monaaterium  de  done  balduini  de 
butinangttlo  et  de  feodo  lanacelini  beluacenaia  apud  dedumulerium  et  apud 
cupehel ;  Juita  bellomontem  apud  mnaiocnm  terram  quam  dedit  Ouale- 
rannua  frater  Jolduini  de  munci.  Hoc  autem  feci  conailio  et  aasenau 
archdiaconorum  nccleain  nostrs,  Kogeri  filu  lanaaonia,  Theobaldi  filii 
lanacelini,  atque  Henrici  filii  benre  de  conti.  Et  ut  hoc  firmum  et  incon- 
unlaum  pennaneat  carta  aigillo  meo  aignata  confirmaui ;  Et  ne  aliquia  baa 
poaaeaaiooea  et  iatam  confirraationem  infringere  et  inuadere  preaumat  sub 
auathemate  interdiii.  Data  beluaciia  per  manua  duorum  monacbonun, 
Gonfredi  qui  prior  fuerat  Kccleaite  aanctn  Uarie  britoilenaia  et  dunni 
Alberici  AJino  ab  incamatione  domini  milleaimo  centeiiimo  xx"'  iii™. 


The  parchment    is    16^  inches  by    13|;  the  writing, 
which  is  in  the  large  bold  hand  of  the  time,  runs  in  the 
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direction  of  the  length.  There  is  do  lateral  margin,  but  below 
the  writing,  throughout  the  whole  extent,  is  a  blank  space, 
about  five  inches  in  width,  on  which,  near  the  right  hand 
comer  of  the  parchment,  18  affixed  the  seal.  The  form  and 
size  of  the  wax,  which  was  white,  and  also  of  the  impression, 
are  shown  in  the  plate.  The  matrix  evidently  had  a  loop  for 
suspension,  which  has  lefl  an  indentation  above  the  device, 
as  is  there  also  shown.  The  subject  is  a  bishop  bareheaded, 
in  eucharistic  vesttnents,  seated,  and  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  crosier,  with  the  crook  turned  towards  him,  and  in 
his  left  hand  a  book :  at  his  feet  is  a  lion's  face.  The  seat 
terminates  on  each  side  in  a  bird's  head.  The  legend  is, 
i{4  PBTRT8  BELTACINS18  BPISCOPVS  ;  in  which  are  noticeable  the 
rectangular  e,  and  the  angular  forms  of  the  s  and  o.  The 
A  appears  to  want  the  traverse,  but  this  may  have  been 
unintentional.  The  seal  would  seem  to  have  been  afBxed 
by  making  an  incision  in  the  parchment,  probably  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  or  star,  and  folding  back  the  comers  of  the 
incision,  and  passing  a  portion  of  the  heated  wax  through 
the  hole  so  formed,  leaving  a  large  mass  of  it  on  the  front, 
and  moulding  another,  but  much  smaller,  lump  at  the  back, 
so  as  to  make  the  whole  of  the  wax  resemble  a  lai^  clenched 
rivet  The  matrix  was  then  impressed  on  the  mass  in  front, 
which  is  still  about  an  inch  in  height ;  and  the  seal  thus 
mode  could  not  be  removed  without  injuring  the  parchment, 
or  heating  the  wax  anew.  The  appearance  of  tiie  wax  at 
the  back,  which  is  about  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  flattened, 
as  if  by  the  pressure  of  sealing  the  other  side,  and  also  the 
puckered  state  of  the  parchment,  occasioned  by  the  process 
of  affixing  it,  are  shown  on  a  reduced  scale  in  the  plate 
which  accompanies  these  remarks. 

The  charter  is  numbered  Tin.,  and  there  are  four  indorse- 
ments, evidently  made  at  different  times,  indicating  the 
nature  of  it  The  earUest,  which  is  in  a  hand  apparently  a 
Uttle  later  than  the  charter,  reads  in  extemo  as  follows : 
"Petri  Episcopi  heluacencis  de  omnibus  que  in  episcopatu 
illo  habemus."  Another,  near  the  reverse  of  the  wax,  is  like 
it,  except  that "  habehamus  "  is  substituted  for  "  habemus." 
The  others  are  in  French,  and  no  doubt  considerably  later 
than  the  charter. 

W.  3.  WALrORD. 

Do,l,.cdtyCoO(^ic' 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH,  CANTERBURY,  ON  THE 
DEATHS  OF  BISHOPS  OF  THE  PROVINCE. 

The  reader  of  bistorj  has  often  occasion  to  observe  how  much  the 
dominant  idea  of  an  age  exercises  an  influence  bejood  its  proper  scope. 
The  feudal  sjateni,  which  linked  together  the  more  active  elements  of 
Bocietj '  for  puqioses  chie&j  military,  developed,  if  it  did  not  originate,  the 
usage  of  heriots  ;  bj  which  the  lord  in  many  cases  became  intitled  on  hie 
tenant's  decease  to  his  arms,  his  best  horse,  or  some  other  valuable 
chattel.  By  a  prooess  of  assimilation,  the  mortuary  or  corao  present, 
whether  originally  a  compensation  for  offerings  omitted,  or  in  the  nature  of 
a  payment  for  sepulture — analogous  to  the  modem  fee  for  breaking  the 
ground,  assumed  a  character  not  very  unlike  that  of  a  heriot  due  on  the 
death  of  a  layman  to  his  priest ;  and  was  extended  in  some  places  to 
ecclesiastical  relations,  where  one  ecclesiastic  was  subordinate  to  another. 
In  Wales,  on  the  death  of  every  priest,  a  mortuary,  consisting  of  some  of 
his  best  goods,  was  due  to  his  bishop.'  In  the  archdeaconry  of  Chester, 
on  the  death  of  every  priest,  his  best  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  and  spurs, 
certain  articles  of  apparel,  and  his  best  signet  or  ring,  belonged  to  the 
bishop,  as  being  the  arcbdeacoo.^  The  king,  in  like  manner,  on  the  death 
of  every  archbishop  and  bishop,  was  entitled  to  his  best  horse  or  palfrey 
with  the  saddle  and  bridle,  a  cloak  with  the  hood  (or  hat  ?  capella),  a  cup 
vith  the  cover,  a  basin  and  ewer,  a  gold  ring,  and  the  mute  or  kennel  of 
hounds  of  the  deceased.'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  quality  of  the 
palfrey  and  ring  only  is  specified  ;  yet  we  may  be  sure  the  other  chattels 
were  not  to  be  of  an  inferior  kind.  On  the  deaths  of  some  abbots,  if  not 
of  alt,  the  king  claimed  tjie  like.*  How  these  rights  of  the  crown 
originated,  it  would  now  probably  be  hopeless  to  inquire,  for  opinions  have 
long  been  divided  on  the  subject.  They  existed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
and  probably  earlier.'  There  is  reason  to  tbiuk  the  seals  of  bishops  were 
generally  delivered  up  to  their  metropolitans,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those,  who  would  be  likely  to  make  an  improper  use  of  them. 
In  the  province  of  Canterbury,  indeed,  the  second  best  ring  of  the  bishop 
accompanied  his  seals  ;  the  best  was  probably  the  gold  one  that  went  to 
the  king.  The  archbishop  seems  to  have  stood  ia  some  peculiar  relation 
to  the  bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  and  Rochester  ;  for  on  their  respective 
deceases  the  claim  of  the  primate  in  some  particulars  resembled  that  of  the 

■  21  Hen.  VIII.,  e.  6  ;  12  Ann.  St.  2,  *  Prynne's  Vindlealian   ol  the  Kin^;g 

c  6.  Sujneme  EcolesiasCiail  Jnrudiction,  iii., 

'  aiHon.  VIII.,  e.  6  ;  Cn>.  Car.  237  ;  pp.SaO— 1. 
28  Geo.  II.,  c.  6.  '  See  Frfime  tnd  2d  lust,  M  taiira. 
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king,  u  if  to  that  extent  it  were  part  of  the  rojal  righti  that  had  been 
conferred  on  him.  OccBsionall;  there  muat  hare  been  some  difficultj  in 
reconciling  conflicting  claims.  In  the  Begister  gf  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
buTj,  B.  2,  fo.  426,  t'.,  we  find  the  rights  of  that  church  on  the  deaths  of 
Suffragans  recorded  in  a  hand  of  apparently  the  fifteenth  century,  and  as 
the  document  is  not  without  interest  as  illustrating  ancient  usages,  we  give 
it  m  txtento. 

Jnra  Ecclesie  Christ!  CaDtnarienNS  debita  post  mortem  suffraganeorum 
snorum. 
Memorandnm,  quod  Dominus  Arcbiepiscopus  sede  plena,  et  Prior 
Cantuariensis  sede  Cantuaricnsi  vacante,  de  jure  et  consuetudine 
Cantuarioasis  ecelesie  debent  habere  omnia  sigilla  et  anulum  secundo 
meliorem  cujuslibet  Episcopi  Cantuariensis  provincie  defuncti.  Item,  de 
Bpiscopis  Assaveosibus  et  Bangoreosibus  defuncti*  iidem  Arcbiepiscopua 
sede  plena,  et  Prior  seda  Cantuariensi  Tacante,  debent  habere  pijefridos 
BuoB  cum  freno  et  sella,  et  Capam  plnvialem  cum  capello,  et  similiter 
omnia  sifplla  et  anulos  sues  secundo  meliores,  sicut  do  aliis  Episcopis 
provincie  Cantuariensis  defunctis.  Item,  de  Episcopo  Rofiensi  defnncto 
debet  Arcbiepiscopua  sede  plena  habere  palefridum  suum,  et  ouppam  suam 
argenteam,  et  totam  mentam  '  canum  suorura  currencium  ac  etiam  omuie 
aigilla  sua  et  anulum  meliorem  ;  et  similiter  cuatodiam  omnium  tempora- 
lium  Episcopatus  Rofensis  \  que  de  archiepiscopo  et  ecclesia  Cantuariensi 
tenentur.  Sede  vero  Cantuariensi  vacante  dominus  Rei  racione  Arcbiepiseo- 
patus  in  custodia  sua  eiistentis  debet  habere  de  Episcopo  Rofensi  de- 
fuDCto  palefridum  suum,  et  totam  meutam  canum  suorum  currencium,  et 
cuatodiam  tomporalium  tocius  Epiacopatua  Rofensis,  et  cuppam  suam 
argenteam  et  anolum  suum  meliorem  :  Prior  fero  Cantuariensis  habehit 
omnia  sigilla  et  saulum  secundo  meliorem  dicti  Epiacopi  Rofenais 
defuncti,  sicut  de  aliis  Episcopis  de  provincia  Cantuariensi  defunctis  sede 
Cantuarienai  Tacante.  Item,  de  Archiepiscopo  Cantuariensi  defuncto  dominus 
Rex  habebit  meliorem  palefridum  sunm,  et  anulum  suum  meliorem  usualem, 
et  totam  meutam  canum  suorum  currencium,  et  cnppam  suam.  Prior  vero 
Cantuariensis  habebit  omnia  aigilla  sua  et  unuin  annlnm  secundo  meliorem.' 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  it  prOTod  on  some  occasions  difficult  to 
enforce  the  claims  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  document,  and  especially  in 
the  more  remote  sees  of  the  Principality.  In  1310,  on  the  death  of  Robert 
Orford,  Biahop  of  Ely,  bis  pontifical  ring  not  having  been  delivered  up  in 
due  course,  a  mandate  was  issued  by  Archbishop  Winchelaey,  directed  to 
Richard  de  Oteringbam,  then  administering  the  spiritualities  of  the  vacant 
see,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ring  which  appeared  to  haTo  been  kept 

'  Mevta.  VMta,  or   rnota,   in   Freech,  ohere    the    king's    hawks   were    kept, 

mmu,  B  pack    of    hmmdi ;   Roquelort.  >n   mentiiHnd  ss  carJj  aa  1800.    lib. 

"Baa  word  is  derJTsd  probably  from  Lat.  Gardsrobe,  28th  Edw.  1. 

■URxre,  and  it  miut  be  diKtioguished  from  ^  SU'ia  MR 

nrnto,  in  French,  mw,  a  cage  or  shed  in  ■  Tlie    cootracled  worda    have    here 

wliich  hawks  were  kept  whilst  mmliiiig  been  all  printed  in  ertniM.     In  regard  to 

or  changing  their  plumage,  (nitUapc)  or  tbe  word  written  Cantuar' — the  adjective 

nwre  geuerallj'  where  fowls  were  shut  ap  tenninatian   has  in  each  caae  been  lup- 

to  fatten.    See  Raquefurt,  v.  Mat.    From  plied ;    tHaaibly,  heweTer,    in    aome    iu- 

thia  term   ia  derived  the  EngUah  word  stucea  CaDtoarie  might  have  beea  mora 

Mewii.    Xbe  mvta  StgU  at  Westminster,  proper. 
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buk  bj  two  of  the  monki  of  EI7.'  It  iraa  alleged  by  tbem  tbat  the 
deceased  pelate  had  made  a  ^ft  of  this  ring  in  his  lifetime  to  the  Prior 
and  CoHTent,  but  that  having  no  other  pontifical  ring,  he  had  retained  it 
fiw  his  own  uses  nntil  his  death.  The  Prior  and  ConTent  then  had  posMB- 
sioD  of  the  ring,  whioh  thej  forthwith  caused  to  be  affixed  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Salburga.  The  two  monks  incurred  the  penalty  of  ezcommunication  ; 
the  Archbishop  forthwith  cited  the  Prior  and  Convent  to  appear  before  him, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ring  was  ultimately  rendered  up. 
The  detwls  of  this  curious  transaction  are  related  in  Archbishop  Winchelsey's 
Begiater,  and  may  be  seen  in  Wilkins'  Concilia,  toI.  ii.  p.  403.  The 
ancient  registers  of  the  monastery  contain  otiier  evidence  of  Uie  pertinacity 
with  which  these  rights  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  were  maintuued. 
The  following  extracts  may  not  be  without  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  under  consideration.  In  regard  to  two  of  the  sees  in  Wales,  as  it 
appears  by  the  foregoing  docmneut.  namely  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the 
clum  extended  to  the  palfry  with  bridle  and  saddle,  the  capa  ptuvialu,  or 
riding-cloak,  and  the  hat  used  by  the  deceased  bishop.  The  seals  and 
second  beat  ring  were  likewise  demanded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  otiier 
bishops  of  the  Principality,  and  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  general. 
On  the  decease  of  Anion,  bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1327,  the  metropolitan  see 
bwng  at  that  time  vacant,  the  Prior  of  Christ  Church  claimed  the  ring, 
seals,  and  other  effects,  which  had  not  been  rendered  up  to  him  in  due 
course.     The  following  entiy  appears  on  this  ocoauon  : — 

"  De  anulo  et  sigillis  Episcopi  Bangorenus  restituendis.  —  Uagieter 
Kenewricus  Canonicus  Aasavensia,  officialis  noster  sede  Bangorensi  vacante, 
habet  literam  de  anulo  secundo  meliori  et  omnibus  sigillis  bone  memorie 
domini  Aniani  Episcopi  Bangorensis,  ac  etiam  de  aliis  bonis  nobis  et 
ecolesie  nostre  Cantuariensi  de  jure  et  consuetudine  antiqua  et  approbata 
debitis  post  mortem  cujuslibet  Episcopi  Bangorensis,  que  de  Magistro 
Modoco  Archidiacono  Angles'  executore  testamenti  dicti  domini  Aniani 
recepit,  nobis  absque  more  majoris  dispendio  apud  Cantuariam  transmit- 
tendis  ;  necnon  de  omnibus  aliis  bonis  que  ad  manus  suos  sede  Bangorensi 
vacante  vel  plena  devcnerunt ;  et  ad  certificandum  nos  infra  xx.  dies  post 
recepcionem  presentium  quod  super  premissie  duierit  faciendum."  Dated 
at  Canterbuiy,  July  IS,  1328.     (Register  E.  12,  f.  157,  v".) 

These  instructions  from  the  Prior  to  his  official  seem  to  have  produced  no 
effect.  A  letter  is  found  subsequently  in  the  same  Register  (f,  158,  v" 
addressed  from  Hayfield  by  Simoo  Mepbam,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,'  to) 
Henry  Gower,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  stating  that  the  demand  of  the  Prior 
bad  not  been  satisfied,  and  requiring  him  to  obtain  restitution  of  the  seals 

•  The  msodate  recites  jdl  the  cireum-  crstion  bsan  date  Jans  B,  1 323,  and  it  was 
■tsneea  which  h>d  occurred,  dwcribing      not  until  Sept.  29,  on  faia  rctuni  from  the 


1  qui  poDtillcalis  continenl,  thst  tlie  temporalities  vera  re- 

*ulgsriter  sppeUator— qui  de  jura  et  eon.  stored.     Qodwin,  p.  lOfi.    At  the  time  of 

,    SQeiudioe  nostre  eecleaie  Csnluarienos  ad  the  death  of  Aniui,  thervfore,  Jan.   28, 

uoa  diBDDseitnr  peninere."  1327  <tbe  jresr,  it  will  t>e  mmemberod, 

I  The  elecdcm  of  Simon  Hepham  by  then  commencing  on  March  25)  the  see 

the  uodIm  of  CuiterbuT]r  h  luceeBaor  to  or  Csnterbury  was  Tscaat,   «  likewiae 

Arcbtnsbop  Waller,  wlio  died  Ms*.    16,  when  the  Priur'a  letur  giTen  above  woa 

1327,  had  taken  place  on  Dec  S,  in  that  written,  iu  July  following. 
year ;  the  Bull,  however,  for  his  conic 
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And  ring  which  had  helonged  to  tbo  deceued  prelate.  The  matter  appears 
accordingly  to  have  been  adjusted  wtthont  delay,  since  a  formal  acquittance 
is  found  in  the  same  Tolume  (f.  161,  v°),  by  which  Hentj,  Prior  of  Christ 
Church,  acknowledged  to  have  recetred  from  Madoo,  Archdeacon  of 
Anglesea,  and  others,  co-ezeoutors  of  Bishop  Anian,  "  quinque  marcas 
BterlingOTum  pro  palefrldo,  freno,  et  sella  ejnsdem  Episcopi,  de  jure  et  oon- 
Buctudine — nobis  et  ecclesie  uostre  debitis,  sede  Cantuariensi  et  Bangorensi 
Bimnl  vacantibus,  Si^lla  vero,  oapam  plutialem,  ca[>ellnm,  et  betas  dicti 
Epiuopi — recepimuB  ab  eisdcm."     Dated  at  Canterbury,  Feb.  3, 1328. 

It  may  appear  probable  that  the  delay  on  this  occasion  had  been  caused 
Bolely  by  a  natural  eicess  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  official  or  the 
executors,  and  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  may  hare  been  placed,  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  realm,  as  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  being  actually  vacant 
or  not ;  more  especially  as  the  convent  had  proceeded  to  make  their 
electioft  of  Simon  Mepham  some  months  previously.  All  doubt  having 
however  been  removed  by  the  Archbishop's  requisition,  the  olums  of  the 
Prior  of  Christ  Cburoh  were  speedily  satisfied. 

A  similar  occurrence  is  recorded  in  the  Kegtster,  on  the  decease  of 
David  Martyn,  Bishop  of  St,  David's,  Horch  9, 132S.  His  execntors  had 
delivered  the  seals  and  ring  to  Uaster  Edmund  de  Mepham,  who  had 
departed  this  life,  and  a  letter  is  found  from  Henry  de  Eastry,  Prior  of 
Christ  Church,  to  Kobert  Leveye,  Edmund's  executor,  requesting  him  to 
render  up  thodo  objects  to  which  the  Prior  was  entitled.  Dated  on 
St.  Martin's  day,  (Nov.  11,)  1328.* 

The  Wardrobe  Books  and  other  records  would  doubtless  show  that  the 
rights  of  the  crown  were  constantly  enforced  on  the  decease  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  with  no  less  jealous  vigilance  than  those  of  the  Church  of 
Canterbury.  In  the  Wardrobe  Book  of  28th  Edward  I.,  for  instance, 
amongst  the  "  Jocalia  remsnencia  in  fine  anni  27,  de  jocalibns  datis  et 
post  decessum  prelatorum  Regis  (si'c)  restitutis  anno  26"  (1298 — 99) 
mention  is  made  of  the  silver  covered  cup  of  William  de  Hothum,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  who  died  in  1298,  and  of  his  gold  ring  set  with  a  sapphire, 
as  also  of  many  silver  eipM  and  gold  rings  set  with  various  gems,  delivered 
to  the  king  on  the  decease  of  sever^  other  prelates  at  that  period. 
In  the  same  record  are  to  be  found  the  gold  rings  of  the  Abbots  of  Glas- 
tonbury, Su  Albans,  and  Abingdon,  lately  deceased,  in  custody  of  the 
keeper  of  the  King's  wardrobe.' 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  at  an  earlier  peiiod  no  claim  us  regarded 
the  pontifical  ring  appears  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Bishops  of 
Rochester.  There  is  a  curious  relation  in  the  contemporary  life  of  Quudulph, 
Bishop  of  that  see  a.d.  1077 — 1108,  stating  that  shortly  before  his  death 
he  sought  to  lay  aside  all  worldly  dignity,  and  presented  his  pontifical  ring 
to  Ralph,  Abbot  of  I'BsBay  in  Normandy,  afterwards  cho-en  by  Archbishop 
Anselm  as  Gundulph's  successor  at  Rochester.  The  narrative  also  proceeds 
to  relate  that  Bmulph,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  who  succeeded  Bishop 
Ralph  OQ  his  being  raised  to  the  primacy  at  the  death  of  Anselm,  hod  a 
rision  in  which  Gundulph  appeared  and  offered  him  a  ring  of  great  weiglit ;  . 
and  in  fulfilment  of  the  presage,  being  made  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Emulph 
received,  as  the  biographer  observes,  that  very  ring  whicli  Gundulph  in  his 

by  the  Socielf  or  Antiqnarim,  pp.  3<3, 
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lifetime  htA  pna  to  Balph  in  token  of  his  fatore  elevation  to  the 
epsconate.* 

It  tau  been  already  obaerred  that  there  is  reuon  to  thiok  it  was 
costomarj  to  deliTer  op  bishops'  seals  to  their  metropolitans,  to  obviate  the 
risk  of  their  falling  into  improper  hands.  One  of  the  constitutions  of 
Cardinal  Otho,  in  the  Council  of  London,  a.d.  1237,  comprises  injunctions 
regarding  the  seals  of  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  &c.,  and  the  diligent 
care  for  their  safe  custody.'  It  is  remarkable  that  no  precantion  is  enjoined 
to  prevent  the  improper  use  of  seals  after  the  death  of  anj  dignitary  or 
official ;  and  we  have  not  found  anything  stated  by  Lyndwood  or  other 
writers  on  subjects  of  this  natnre,  to  show  the  practice  in  regard  to  ejaa- 
Gopal  seals.'  A  striking  evidence  of  the  necessity  which  niust  have  existed 
for  strict  precautions  in  such  matters  is  presented  by  the  discovery  of  leaden 
matrices  in  the  silt  of  the  Thames,  which  were  fabricated,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  for  some  dishonest  purpose.  They  bear  the  namesof  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1123-1147:  WUliam  de  St.  Barbara,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
1143-1154  :  and  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  either  Robert  Kil- 
wardby,  1^72,  or  Robert  Wincbelsey,  1294,  These  curious  reliques  appear 
to  be  contemporary  with  the  times  of  those  prelates  :  they  are  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  London  Antiquities  formed  by  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith.' 

At  Durham  it  was  customary  to  break  the  bishops'  seals  on  their  decease, 
and  to  offer  them  to  St.  Cuthhert.  As  early  ns  1095,  on  the  death  of 
William,  first  of  the  name,  the  record  occurs — "  audita  morte  istius  statim 
fracta  fuerant  ejus  sigilla  et  sanoto  Cuthberto  oblata.'"  A  similar  entry  ia 
made  on  the  death  of  subsequent  bishops,  it  being  occasionally  stated  that  the 
breaking  of  the  seals  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  interment,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  of  the  broken  seals  of  Richard  de  Bury,  who  died  1345,  a 
silver-gilt  chalice  was  formed  by  Richard  de  Wolveston,  the /ersfrortuf , 
and  appropriated  to  the  altar  of  the  Baptist.  On  the  under  side  of  the  foot 
was  inscribed  a  distich,  cmnmenciiig  thus — "  Hie  ciphus  insignis  fit  Preesulis 
ex  tetra  signis."      These  seals  were,  it  may  be  supposed,  usually  of  silver. 

It  is  remarkable  that  althongh  several  matrices  still  exist  of  the  seals 
of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  bishops,  no  example  has  been  noticed,  aa 
we  believe,  of  the  seal  of  any  English  prelate,  preserved  to  the  present 
time.     Foreign  episcopal  seals  occanonally  occur. 

W.  S.  W.  AMD  A,  W. 

*  Anglia  Sscns  toL  ii.  p.  290.  portion  of  tlw  seal  of  a  deeeued  Pops 

*  CoutitatioDM  Domini  Othonis,  Wil.  which  had  his  osma  on  ii  Haia«cciuB 
kina'  Conoilia  ;  appended  oIm  to  Ljmd-      de  Sigillis,  p.  IE. 

wood,  edit.  1679,  p.  67.  '  Ctttologu*  of  the  MuuDin,  p.  US. 

'  At  the  pnaent  time  ths    aeoli   of  '  OnuiDeiila  Willielmi  Episcopi  primL 

bishops  an)  tnuumitted,  on  their  decesae,  Wilta  uid  InTentoriea,  pabliahed  bj  the 

to   uunbeth,  where  thej  ire  broken  ap.  Sortoea  Sndrlf ,  Part  L,  p.  I .    See  other 

Hoakell,  Moanm.  Rittialia,  Vol  III.,  p.  like  entries,  poniai. 

133.    It  was  the  praclioe  to  break  the  '  Ibid,  p.  26. 
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Mat  5.  1854. 
Tbb  Hoh.  Richard  C.  Nevillb,  Vicg-Presideiit,  in  tfae  Chair. 

Mr.  Neville  deacribed  &  singular  diicorery  which  had  occurred,  in 
Januuy  lut,  in  the  conrm  of  hia  escATations  at  Che«terford,  Bbmi,  at 
ft  spot  just  outBide  the  limita  of  the  Roman  station,  and  adjoining  to  the 
cbnrchjard  of  that  place.  Several  deep  pita  had  been  found,  excavated  in 
Roman  times  in  the  graTel,  and  cont«aing  a  nnmber  of  reliqnes  of  pottery, 
glass,  bronie  and  odier  metals.  In  one  of  these  depositories  Mr.  Neville 
had  discovered  a  large  deposit;  of  iron  implements,  such  as  scjthes,  chains, 
tires  of  wheels,  hammers  and  other  tools,  shackle  bolts,  and  padlocks  of 
Terj  curious  workmanship,  the  metal  being  in  excellent  preserration,  owing 
probably  to  the  precantions  which  had  been  taken  in  closing  the  mouth  of 
the  pit  with  a  thick  layer  of  ehalk.  Mr.  Neville  produced  drawinga  by 
Hr.  Toungman,  of  Safiron  Walden,  exhibiting  the  principal  objects  in  tbia 
remarkable  deposit. 

■  Hr.  Wat  sent  a  notice  of  a  Roman  nig  of  lead  found  in  August,  1853, 
near  Bl^don.  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  Somerset.  There 
are  traces  of  extensive  workings,  of  the  Roman  age,  on  that  range  of  hills, 
and  a  company  has  recently  been  formed,  for  the  porpose  of  obtaining  lead 
by  fusing  the  slag  which  is  found  in  large  quantities  near  these  ancient 
sites  of  mining  operations  on  the  Mendip.  The  pig  was  found  by  a 
countryman  in  ploughing,  and  brought  to  the  patent  shot-works  of  Messrs. 
Williams,  at  Bristol,  by  whom  it  has  fortunately  been  preserved.  It  bean 
this  inscription — bbitahhic.  .  .  auq.  v  i  , , — or,  as  some  have  read  it, — avg. 
IMP, — in  riused  letters,  formed  by  the  mould ;  and  on  one  of  the  sides 


Pig  of  Lead,  round  i 


appears  these  letters  twice  impressed  with  a  stamp — v.  bif,  c.  The  lact 
letter  is  indistinct.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  mark  may  refer  to  the 
weight.  (See  woodcut)  The  inscription  indicates  that  the  pig  was  made 
nnder  Britannicus,  son  of  Claudius  and  Hessalina,  bom  a.s.  42.  The 
young  prince  shared  with  his  father  the  title  of  BritatMiew,  conferred  by 
the  senate  in  consequence  of  pretended  victories  in  Britain  :  he  was 
regarded  as  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  until  the  close  of  his  mother's 
seandalous  career,  a.d.  48.  Soon  afier  the  n^arrlage  of  Claudius  with 
Agrippina,  in  the  following  year,  ho  was  prevailed  upon  by  her  to  set  aside 
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his  BOD  from  the  BDOcesBioD,  and  to  adopt  Nero,  her  son  by  a  former 
hiubAnd.  Britanoicus  was  nltimatelj  poiaoued  bj  Nero,  a.s.  55.  The 
date  of  this  pig  may  therefore  be  placed  between  the  years  a.d.  44  and 
48  or  49,  and  it  is  perh&pa  the  moat  ancient  object  of  its  kind  hitherto 
foond  in  England.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  BritaanicuB  ever  had 
the  title  of  Auffuitut,  although  on  certain  colonial  coiuB  he  is  thus  styled — 
BBiTAKNiona.  ATo.  and  ti.  clatdits.  cabsaiu  ato.  r.  BRiTANHicua,*  The 
correct  reading,  therefore,  of  the  inscription  on  the  pig  may  probably  be 
— BrUannictu  Jugusfi  filitu,  not  Avgwtui  Imperator,  as  it  had  been  at 
first  supposed,  the  lut  letters  of  the  legend  being  unfortunately  indistinct. 
The  signification  of  the  letters  stamped  upon  the  side  remains  undeter- 
mined. Of  TariouB  reliques  of  the  metallurgical  industry  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain  none  hitherto  described  appears  to  present  marks  on  the  side,  with 
the  eiception  of  the  pig  found  in  1783  near  the  Bronghton  Brook,  Stock- 
bridge,  Hampshire,  and  exhibited  in  the  Temporary  Museum  during  the 
meetiog  of  our  Society  at  Winchester,  in  1845,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Elwes,  of 
fiossingtoD,  in  whose  possession  it  remains.  This  bears  the  date  of  Nero's 
fourth  consulate,  A.s.  60 — 68  ;  on  one  side  are  tlie  letters — etl  f  h  cos  ; 
on  the  other — ex  aroeii  capa  oc  (?)  it,  and  underneath — xxx.  (Monu* 
menta  Historica,  Inscriptjoos,  No.  134.)  The  last-mentioned  por^oo  of 
the  inscription  is  thai  read  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith ' — ex  abobnt  — capasoas 

— XIX. 

Of  the  ancient  lead-workings  on  the  Hendip  hills  one  other  similar 
BTidence  is  recorded  to  hare  been  found.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  as 
we  learn  from  Leiand  (Ajaerido  Arthuri  ;  Lelandi  Coll.  vol.  v.,  p,  45)  aa 
"  oblonga  plumbi  tabula  "  was  brought  to  light  by  the  plough  near  the 
source  of  the  riier  OcMi  or  Axe,  which  issues  from  that  singular  cavern  on 
the  Mendip  hills,  called  Okey  or  Wookey  Hole.  Loland  states  that  it 
was  taken  to  the  bouse  of  Thomas  How^,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  London. 
Camden  also  relates  this  discoTery  at  "  Ochiehole  ;  "'  and  Dr.  Holland,  in 
his  translation  of  the  "  Britannia,"  adds  that  the  *'  table  of  lead  somewhat 
long — lay  long  at  Larnbith  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolkes  house."  No  further 
trace  of  its  existence  can  be  found.  It  bore  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  and  its  date  is  ascertained  to  be  a.o.  49. 

Mr.  Way  stated  that  having  accidentally  heard  of  the  pig  of  lead  found 
at  Blagdon,  the  only  vestige  of  Roman  dominion  in  Britiun,  as  he 
believed,  bearing  the  name  of  Britonnicus,  no  time  was  lost  in  the  en- 
deavour to  rescue  it  from  the  furnace.  By  the  ready  assistance  of  an 
in&uential  friend  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Garrard,  Chamberlain  of  Bristol, 
and  the  kind  cooperation  of  Mr.  C.  Wasbrough,  of  Clifton,  it  was  found 
to  have  been  preserved  at  the  shot-works  before  mentioned.  On  the 
first  suggestion  that  such  an  object  was  of  interest  to  archeologists  as 
an  evidence  of  ancient  mining  operations,  possessing  also  a  certain  his- 
torical value  on  account  of  the  inscription  which  it  bears,  Mr.  Williams 
forthwith  expressed  the  wish  to  send  it  for  the  examination  of  the  Insti- 

>  See  Eckhel,  and  Akennan's  Roman  by  Ooagh,  vol.  Lpp.  B2,  104.  Lamborde 
annt,  vol.i  p.  160.  iiieDtioDi  thin  pig  in  his  Topograptucal 

'  See  the  notice  and  representatioD  of      Dictionary,  under  Onky,  possibly  on  error 
this  pig  pven  by  Mr.  C.  ttoach  Smith  id 
the  .ToornBl  of  the  firitiah  Archaeological 
Asaoriation,  vol.  v.  p.  227. 

'  Bntannia,  edit.  1607,  p.  168  ;  edit. 
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tute.  Vi.  Way  hod  Accordingly  been  eakbled  to  exhibit  this  enrioni 
relique  to  the  meeting,  and  he  had  the  gratification  to  make  known  th« 
liberal  determination  of  Ur.  Williams  to  preteat  it  to  the  collection  of 
National  Antiquitiea  at  the  Britiah  Uuienm. 

The  Kev.  Edward  Trollops  communicated  the  following  notice  of  ft 
lingular  collar  brought  from  Finland,  accompanied  bj  an  accurate  drawing, 
from  which  a  reduced  representatioii  is  here  giren  ; — 

"  Tliis  collar  iroa  found  eome  jeara  ago  by  a  Laplander  on  one  of  the 
mountains  of  Finmark,  from  whom  it  was  obt(uned  by  Sir  Arthur  de 
Capel  Broke,  Bart.,  in  whose  possession  it  still  remains.  Such  collara 
were  worn  by  the  Finland  wisomen,  before  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  inhabitants  of  that  northern  region,  on  those  occasions 
when  they  invoked  and  affected  to  raise  up  evil  spirits  to  parley  with  them. 
Its  material  is  bronie,  and  it  has  ail  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity. 
It  coDUSts  of  eighteen  hollow  circular  portions,  besides  the  lonfcer  one  seen  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  drawing.  Its  length  is  25  inches.  The  whole  was 
no  doubt  connected  together  by  an  internal  wire  or  cord.  As  this  has 
perished,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  long  portion  placed  at  the  top  in  the 
drawing,  was  intended  to  hang  behind  or  before,  especially  as  there  is  ft 
bunch  of  short  chains  and  remnants  of  Tsrious  pendants  now  attached  to 
one  of 'the  ordinary  portions.  This,  howoTcr,  very  probably,  was  suspended 
from  that  particnlar  portion  which  I  have  placed  at  the  bottom,  inasmuch 
fts  it  is  a  little  more  omftnented  than  the  others,  and  retains  some  frag- 
ments of  farther  ornamentation — risible  on  its  outline — once,  perhaps,  so 
arranged,  as  evidently  to  hare  afforded  the  means  of  suspension  ;  and  If 
80,  this  would  seem  to  hang  most  naturally  in  front.  Only  one  terminal 
pendant  of  this  bunch  exists  in  a  perfect  condition,  apparently  the  rude 
figure  of  a  horse ;  there  is  also  a  small  spear-shaped  or  leaf-shaped  orna- 
ment, probably  intended  for  suspension  in  like  manner,  and  fragmentary 
portions  of  many  others  still  remain  attached  to  the  links  of  the  short 
chains  forming  die  bunch  before  alluded  ta 

"Sir  Arthur  Broke  also  obtained  from  the  same  country,  Finland, 
two  curious  silver  rings,  of  uncertain  but  ancient  date.  Drawings  of  these 
I  send  for  examination,  as  specimens  of  early  northern  workmanship." 
These  rings  ore  formed  of  bands  of  silver  curiously  wrought,  and  represent- 
ing, possibly,  coiled  serpents.  To  the  outside  are  attached  small  rings, 
banging  loose,  and  to  which  some  ornaments  may  have  been  appended. 

Hr.  J.  H.  Lx  Keuz  produced,  for  the  inspection  of  the  SiMsiety,  an 
extensive  collection  of  representations  of  ancient  crosses,  existing  in  England, 
and  he  offered  the  following  observations  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
archaeological  enquiry,  illustrated  by  that  series  of  examples  ; — 

"  The  collection  of  drawitigs  of  crosses  now  before  the  meeting,  was 
commenced  by  the  late  William  Alexander,  upon  whose  accuracy  as  ft 
draughtsman,  reliance  may  be  safely  placed  :  the  best  productions  of  his 
pencil,  however,  ore  the  drawings  now  in  the  British  Unseum.  made  during 
bis  appointment  as  draughtsman  to  the  Embassy  in  China.  His  sketches 
of  crosses  were  mostly  eiecnled  between  ISOO  and  1810,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  publication,  which  sdvanced  so  far  as  the  production  of  a  pros- 
pectus in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Lowry.  This  project  was  resumed 
about  1825  by  Mr.  Britton  and  my  father,  and  the  collection  of  drawing^ 
has  ultimately  come  into  my  possession  by  purchase  from  Hr.  Britton. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  valuable  monuments  of  this 


Uigician'a  Collar,  of  bronze,  from  Fimnark. 
In  th*  p  mi— ton  ot  8ir  Arthur  ds  Cmpal  Bnka,  Bart. 
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-clasa  should  be  gnduallj  lost  by  decaj  or  remoT&]  to  positions  where  tbej 
are  deprived  of  the  easential  interest  which  they  pouesHd  through  the 
locftl  uBOciationg  connected  i^ith  them.  Thus  the  citiiens  of  Bristol  have 
allowed  their  beautiful  cross  to  be  removed ;  it  is  now  preserved  in  ft 
position  possibly  of  greater  security,  at  Stourhead,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
interest  aAd  value  of  such  a  mouument  in  its  original  position.  The 
'Carfax  Conduit'  likewise  has  been  sacnGced  to  become  an  ornament 
of  Newnham  Park,  near  Oxford.  The  remarkable  cross  discovered  at 
Lancaster  has  been  transferred  to  a  museum,  where  it  has  lost  much  of 
the  valne  connected  with  its  local  history : '  the  two  crosses  once  to  he 
seen  at  FletCon  in  Huntingdonshire,  have  been  displaced,  and  are  in  a 

Eisition  of  questionable  seourity  ;  there  is,  actually,  in  the  Ticiaily  of 
andon,  a  cross  which  has  been  removed  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
its  original  locality,  and  although  it  may  be  appreciated  through  the 
good  taste  of  its  present  possessor,  its  future  preservation  may. depend 
upon  caprice,  and  its  history  and  origin  be  forgotten.  Some  remains 'of  eftrly 
crosses  bate  been  only  preserved  ftxim 'destruction  by  being  built  into  the 
walls  of  churches,  ss  in  the  case  of  an  interesting  sculpture  at  Old  Stepney 
Church  ;  or  too  frequently  they  may  be  found  in  farm-buildings  or  applied 
to  other  unworthy  uses. 

"  Of  the  early  monnments  to  which  the  name  of  crosses  is  frequently 
spplied,  some  are  not  properly  so  designated,  being  merely  stones  of 
memorial  of  various  periods.  In  some  instances,  the  upper  portion  being 
lost,  the  original  character  of  the  monument  remains  doubtful,  as  regards 
the  propriety  of  their  admission  into  the  series  of  '  Crosses.'  Of  this  the 
so-called  Bewcutle  Cross,  the  erect  monuments  at  Coppleston,  Devon,  and 
Rothley,  Leicestershire,  are  examples.  Amongst  the  earliest  crosses  of 
an  enriched  character,  several  claim  especial  notice  for  the  peculiar 
interlaced  riband-like  designs  of  their  rude  sculpture ;  whilst  those  of  a 
somewhat  later  period  present  intertwined  stems  and  foliage  mixed  with 
birds,  animals,  or  other  objects.  Some  of  the  early  examples  have  a 
circular  head  with  a  cross  rudely  cut  upon  it,  as  at  Carraton  Down,  and 
several  places  in  Cornwall  ;*  others  of  more  elaborate  workmanship  have 
the  bead  perforated,  forming  a  cross,  as  at  Carew,  Pembrokeshire  ;  or  a 
cross  within  a  circle,  as  the  '  Stone  of  Lamentation  *  in  Flintshire,  and 
other  examples,  the  shafts  being  ornamented  with  riband  interlacement; 
ftnd  the  cross,  invariably,  in  these  earlier  examples  is  of  the  Qreek  forraj 
with  limbs  of  equal  length.'  The  crosses  of  the  Korman  and  subsequent 
period  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  amongst  tbeirrichly 
sculptured  omameuts,  the  characteristio  ^pes  commonly  found  in  eccle" 
siasticol  and  other  buildings,  as  also  on  baptismal'  fonts,'  such  as  the 
sig-iag  or  chevron^  the  billet  mouldings,  or  the  intersecting  arches,  do 
sot  appear  to  have  been  introduced. 

"  The  purposes  for  which  crosses  were  erected  were  very  various,  and  the 
classification  of  monuments  of  this  description  presents  a  subject  of  inte- 
resting investigation.      They    were    placed    in    churchyards    to    inspire 

*  Sm  Azebmol.  JonnuL  vol.  iii.  p.  72.        flgnmd  in  GenL  Msg.  vol.  Ixxv.  part  9, 

*  Sea  bIm  the  repraenUtioDi  of  crosses      p.  1201. 

at  St.   dement's   Dear    Troro,   and  St.  '  Arehnol.  Journal,    vol.  iii.    p.    71. 

Buryan,  in    Mr.  UaBlam's   Memoir  on  Fenton's  Hist,  of  Pembrokeshire,  pi.  i, 

Cormsb  Crasees,  Arcboal.  Joomid,  vol.  p.   240.      Qoogh's   edition  .of  Csmden, 

iv.  pp.  309,  310  }  also  several  examples  FliDtihire,  voL  iii  pi.  xi. 
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devotion,  and  possiblj,  in  some  iaetancea  as  plocea  of  umctuiirj,  where 
the  culprit  might  take  refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  chulvh  :  they 
irere  erected  ia  market-plaeee,  wbere  the  ucred  emblem,  it  might  be, 
should  keep  before  the  mfad  faeltngB  to  counteract  the  ains  of  dishoneatj, 
Bod  constantly  bring  to  .remembrance  tbe  Golden  Rule  inculcated  bjr 
Chriatianity.  Crotaes  were.  pUced  to  comioeinorate  important  cTenta,  to 
mark  tbe  scenes  of  strife  aod  of  vietorf ,  oa  in  the  case  of  the  Fercj  and 
the  JTeville  crosses  ;  thej  served  as  landmarks  «nd  beacong,  as  at  Dundnr, 
Somerset ;  they  were  the  resting-plaoes  in  toirns  or  by  high-ways,  where 
the  corpse  was  deposited  for  a  while,  when  being  carried  to  the  grave  ; 
and  they  were  the  resort  of  the  needy  and  tbe  impotent,  who  there  assem' 
bled  to  crave  alms  for  the  love-  of  Him,  whose  symbol  is  the  cross,  Tbey 
were  placed  to  mark  and  protect  springs  or  public  wells,  tbe  bate  <^  the 
cross  sometimes  serving  the  purpose  of  a  conduit,  as  at  Geddington." 
Tbe  croHB,  Mr.  Le  Keni  observed,  was  not  always  a  place  of  sanctuary  ; 
in  tbe  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Qruibio,  speaking  of  being  wedded  to 
Kathuine,  says,  be  would  "as  leif  to  be  whipped  at  tbe  High  Cross 
every  morning." 

Ur.  Le  Keux  concluded  bts  observations  in  illustration  of  the  remarkable 
series  of  examples  submitted  to  the  meeting  oa  this  occasion  (comprising 
nearly  300  drawings),  by  some  remains  on  -those  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  this  class — the. Eleanor  Crosses,  which  will  form  an  importuit 
portion  of  a  work  now  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Le  Keui,  and  which  will 
supply  a  desideratum  in  orclueological  literature.  Amongst  tbe  critical 
observations  which  he  offexed,  in  adverting  to  these  unequalled  combinations 
of  sculpture  with  architectural  designs  of  varied  and  etfective  character, 
Mr.  Le  Keui  stated  his  conviction  that  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Vir^n 
now  seen  on  tbe  cross  at  Leighton,  BedfonlshirB,  h^  been  originally  one  of 
the  effigies  of  Eleanor,  removed  tbitber  when  the  work  of  destruction  took 
place,  which  has  left  so  few  of  these  memorials  of  the  Queen  existing  to 
our  times.' 

By  Mr.  Le  Kens's  kiodness  we  are  enabled  to  place  before  the  readers 
of  tbe  Journal  two  of  his  skilfully  touched  etchings,  from  subjects  in  the 
series  of  stone  crosses  exhibited  by.  him  to  the  Institute  on  this  occasion. 
He  closed  his  remarks  by  the  request  for  information  or  drawings  which 
might  aid  his  researches,  announcing  his  intention  of  preparing  for 
publication  a  selection  of  examples  of  this  highly  interesting  class  of  sacred 
antiquities. 

The  discussion  was  resumed  regarding  tbe  threatened  desecration  of 
ancient  churches,  especially  ia  tbe  City  of  London,  and  the  heedless 
destruction  of  sepulchral  memorials  existing  on  so  many  consecrated  sites. 
Mr.  Marklahd  made  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  meeting  on  this  subject,  and 
cordial  concurrence  in  his  views  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
Lord  Nelson,  Hr,  Hawkins,  and  other  persona  present,  who  took  a  warm 
interest  in  this  important  qnestion.  It  was  finally  nnauimoualy  agreed, 
that  a  deputation  should  be  nominated  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Institute,"  and 
that  tbe  Bishop  of  London  be  requested  to  grant  an  interview  without 

'  These  crosses  will  form  sn  important  memorisls  of  Qneen  Eleanor,  the  plai", 

feiiture  of  Mr.  Le   Keox's  forthcoming  seulptura  and    atatan.     See  Announc«- 

■■  Illustntions    of     Stone     Cnisse^"     lo  ments    of     Archaeological    PoblicatiiHis, 

ransiat  of  odh  hundred  plates,  of  which  infra, 

fiflecn   will   be   devalod  to  (ha   existing  '  Sec  p. 
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'delmj,  to  enable  tbe  representatiTea  of  the  Society  to  expreu  the  etroug 
feeling  arouud  on  this  occaaion. 

flntftuUfnt  mtt  VBbnifa  at  Art  eriaudt, 

Bjr  the  Rev.  Edwaod  Trollops. — Representation  of  a  sarcophague, 
found  recenUy  -about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  S.  W.  of  Ancaster,  in  LiuoolD- 
■hire,  auppoBed  to  be  the  Itinnis  of  lUchard  of  Cirencester,  where  Roman 
remtuns  have  been  frequently  diMorered.  It  had  been  depoBited  in  a 
position  N.  and  S.,  at  bo  elight  a  depth  that  the  discoTery  occurred  through 
the  grating  of  a  plough  againat  the  stone  lid.  A  skeleton  in  perfect 
condition  was  found  in  the  co£Gn,  unaccompanied  by  any  um  or  other 
object.  The  coffin  is  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  the  excellent  freestone  of  the 
district,  and  tbe  surface  still  retains  distinct  marks  of  the  rough  oblique 
tooling.  It  is  round  at  the  head,  and  square  at  the  foot.  Length,  6  feet 
10  inches  ;  greatest  width  2  feet  2  inches  ;  width  at  tbe  foot,  1  foot  10 
inches  ;  depth,  1  foot  8  inches.  A  rude  slab,  about  i  inches  thick, 
formed  its  cover.  This  intennent  is  assigned  by  Mr.  TroUope  to  the 
Roman  period. 

By  Ur.  Obetills  Cbebisk. — A diminntiTe  figure  ofbronze,  representing 
a  tuan  in  a  close-fitting  dress,  resembling  a  jacket  and  pantaloons,  and  a 
conical  cap  or  head-piece  ;  he  carries  a  club  which  rests  upon  his  shoulder. 
By  the  small  rivets  still  remuning,  this  figure  seems  lo  have  been  attached 
to  some  thin  substance,  possibly  leather  or  metal-plate.  The  length  is 
rather  more  than  an  inch.  It  was  found  on  high  ground  to  the  west  of 
Winchester.  The  bronze  has  become  weU  "  patinatod, "  and  the  figure  had 
been  considered  by  some  persons  to  be  Roman,  representing  possibly  a 
recruit  going  through  bis  exercises  with  tbe  chva,  used,  as  Vegetius  states, 
instead  of  a  sword.  The  Dacians  appear  on  Trajan's  Column  fighting 
with  clubs,  and  wearing  trousers,  as  also  in  some  instances  a  kind  of 
Phrygian  cap.* 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hcoo. — A  hronae  cochlear,  the  bowl  circular,  the 
handle  pobted  {compare  Akerman's  Arcbieol.  Index,  pi.  13,  fig.  12),  and  a 
tiffuJa  terminating  in  a  long  scoop,  like  a  marrow-spoon.  Each  of  these 
objects  measures  6^  inches  in  length.  They  were  described  as  found  in 
Bucklersbury.  A  Roman  spoon  of  bone,  similar  in  form  to  the  first,  and 
found  at  Cirencestor,  is  figured  in  the  Archeeolo^a,  vol.  x.,  pi.  li.,  p.  133. 

By  Mr.  Wat. — Impressions  from  several  Roman  coins,  portions  of  a 
large  hoard  found  near  Coleraine,  during  tbe  previous  month.  This 
remarkable  deposit  comprised  1506  coins,  wholly  of  silver,  and  in  good 
preservation,  Tbe  aeries  ranges  from  Constantins  II.,  a.d.  337,  to 
Constantino  III.  aj).  407,  including  fourteen  emperors.  Tbe  cutis  of 
Julian  II.,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius,  occur  in  greatest  numbers.  There  were 
found  at  tbe  same  time  silver  ingots  or  short  bars,  unhammered,  lumps  or 
ingots  of  various  sizes,  hammered  ;  fragments  of  vessels  ornamented  with 
folistod  and  twining  patterns,  two  triangles  interlaced,  a  human  head  in 
relief,  &c.,  and  with  traces  of  gilding  ;  plates  with  engraved  work,  and 
two  fragmenta  of  ingots  stamped  with  inscriptions.  On  one  of  these  are 
.  tbe  words — BX  of  patrioii  (ex  ojkina  Patrieii),  on  the  other  cve  iussi 

gnlar  little  Hgure  msj,  bowevac,  be  u- 
ugned  to  Medjieval  tii 
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{curatorit  mtfti  f)  Also  a  large  olijeot  of  thin  aUver  plate,  ornamented 
witb  pnched  work,  and  Buppoaed  lo  have  been  a  cup.  The  weight  of  the 
ingota  and  fragmeata  amounted  to  more  ibta  200  oz.  of  silver,  and  no 
object  of  anj  other  metal  was  found.  The  coins  and  bullion  laj  cloae 
packed  at  some 'depth  ;  no  trace  was  seen  of  any  um  or  box  in  which  they 
might  have  been  deposited,  The  inscnbed  ingots  appear  to  have  been 
similar  in  form  and  Biza  to  one  found  in  1777,  in  the  Ttfwer  of  London, 
with  coiDB  of  HonoriuB  and  Arcadias,  and  bearing  the  impress — ex  offio 
HONOBii.  A  representation  of  it  is  given  in  the  Arcbsologia,  vol.  t.  pi. 
25,  p.  292.  A  full  account  of  the  diicoverj  near  Coleraine  has  subae- 
quentlj  been  communicated  to  the  "  Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  182,  by  Hr.  J.  Scott  Porter,  with  representations  of  the  orna- 
mented reliquQs  of  silver,  and  a  detailed  catalogue  of  the  coins  with  their 
reverses,  by  Mr.  CABRnTHEna  of  fielfaat'  Thii  discovery  is  remarkable  on 
BOGouot  of  the  very  rare  occurrence  of  any  vestiges  of  the  Romans  in 
Ireland.  In  1827,  a  hoard  of  300  silver  coins  of  the  Higher  Empire 
was  found  at  Busltmills,  co.  Antrim  ;  in  1830,  500  silver  coins  were  dis- 
covered about  a  mile  from  the  Qiant's  Causeway,  and  two  large  hoards 
were  subsequently  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  whole  have 
been  dispersed,  having  been  sold  to  strangen  visiting  the  Causeway.  With 
the  exception  of  these  discoveries,  all  of  which  have  occurred  within  a 
limited  district  of  the  co.  Antrim,  scarcely  any  authentic  instance  of 
Roman  vestiges  in  Ireland  appears  to  bare  been  recorded.  The  Roman 
oculist's  stamp  found  in  the  co.  Tipperary,  and  described  in  this  Journal 
by  Mr.  Wat  (vol.  Til.  p.  354),  may  be  mentioned  as  the  only  relique 
which  has  fallen  under  our  observation. 

By  Hr.  W.  J.  Berkhabd  Smith. — Three  iron  weapons,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  Saxon  period ;  the  precise  locality  where  they  were  found  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  probably  in  London.  They  consist  of  a  small  aie-beadt 
and  two  spears.  One  of  these  has  the  socket  open  nearly  as  far  as  the 
commencement  of  the  blade,  a  mode  of  construction  frequently  seen  in  the 
speara  of  the  Saxon  period,  and  found  possibly  more  convenient  for  the 
smaller  weapons  of  this  class,  which  may  have  been  used  as  miHsiles,  since 
if  the  light  shaft  were  broken,  as  must  have  constantly  occurred,  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  detach  the  head  and  adjust  it  to  a  fresh  shaft,  than  if  it 
had  been  riveted  to  the  wood.'  It  may  be  also  supposed  that  inconvenience 
arose  from  the  shaft  being  liable  to  break  where  the  rivet  passed  through 
it.  The  second  spear-heatl  has  the  socket  pierced  at  the  sides  for  a  rivet, 
and  it  is  remarkable  as  having  lateral  projections  about  2^  inches  below 
the  blade,  forming  a  cross-guard  like  the  mora  of  the  Roman  venabulufn. 
The  cross-bar  in  this  example  closely  resembles  that  of  an  iron  spear-bead 
ef  much  larger  proportions  found  at  Nottingham,  and  figured  in  this 
Journal.'    Spear-heads  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  with  such  cross-guards, 

'  Tfaew  emus  with    the   sUver   oma-  pp.  96,  105,  &e.  in   this  volama  ;   Ur. 

ments  renuun  in  the  poneasion  of  Hr.  Wytie's  FaiKord  Graver,  pi.  si  ;  and  ilia 

Jmucb  Gtlmour,  wBtchnuker,  of  Colenina,  examples   foiuid   at  Hamham    by    Mr. 

and  it  maj  be  hiqwd  that  the  latter  at  Akemuui.  AnhBologia,  vol.  xkkt.  pL  i. 

least  will  be  saeiiTed  for  the  Mnaoom  of  OccMionall;  the  open  aocluit  occurs  with 

the  Royal  Iriah  Acadomy.  the  use  of  the  rivet,  as  at  Lintoa  Heatb, 

>  Compare  the   apeara  diacorered   by  "■'-  *"   -  ""  — - 

Hr.  Neville  at  little  Wilbraham,  Saxon 
Oban^es,  pL  36,  8S ;  at  Linton  Heath, 
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ve  preMired  in  Hr.  G.  BoAch  Smith's  Uaseam  of  London  Antiquities, 
Catalogue,  p.  103. 

By  Mr.  Gtbltn  P.  Shiblit,  M.P. — A  dimiontira  ring-brooch  of  gold 
of  the  XlVth  centnrj,  found  near  the  ruins  of  Donsghmojne  or  Hurain 
Cutle,  in  Ulster,  the  snoieat  head  of  the  Baronj  of  Fsmej.  It  irns 
presented  to  Ur.  Shirley  by  the  Rer.  R,  Tottenham.  The  inscription 
upon  one  aide  of  this  little  omsmerit  has  not  been  explained  :  it  appears  to 
read  u  fallows—  A  IHSENAOIIP'CI.  The  first  stroke  after  the  cross 
may  not  be  iutendM  for  a  letter,  it  is  an  npright  line  without 
any  tranSTcrse  strokes  or  sersphs.  The  second  letter  is 
very  obscure  ;  it  may  be  an  H,  but  it  is  formed  like  an  F  . 
combined  with  an  F  iuTerted.  The  P  has  a  mark  of  abbre-  i 
TistionseeminglyforPER.  The  weight  of  the  brooch  is  rather  < 
more  than  18  grfuns.  The  accompanying  woodcnt  has  heen 
kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  Shirley.*  He  has  given  the 
curious  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Uannin  Castle,  about  a.d.  1200,  in 
his  "  Account  of  the  Territory  of  Famey,"  pp.  153,  193. 

By  Mr.  JuiES  Yatbs. — A  specimen  of  the  red  earthen-ware  bottle, 
called  a  Costrelt.  It  was  found  lately  in  making  on  embankment  by  the 
river  Waveney,  and  in  the  parish  of  Geldestone  in  Norfolk,  several  feet 
below  the  surface.  '  Its  long  neck  has  been  broken  off.  It  exactly  agrees 
with  the  description  of  this  kind  of  vessel  which  is  given  by  Hr.  Chaffers 
in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archieological  Association,  vol.  v.  p.  28.  It 
was  used  by  travellers  to  oany  beer,  wine,  or  other  liquids,  and  is  shown 
in  medisval  sculptures  and  paintings,  worn  hy  the  side  of  the  travoller.* 
One  side  has  been  cut  and  a  little  flattened  by  the  knife,  so  that  the 
bottle  may  rest  more  firmly  on  that  side.  The  other  side  is  marked  with 
a  spiral  line.  It  will  not  stand  upright,  the  bottom  of  the  costrell  being 
round  like  a  Florence  fiask.  A  good  specimen,  larger  than  this,  found  in 
Berkshire,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

By  the  Rev.  Jobs  Bykok. — Several  decorative  pavement  tiles,  found  at 
ThomtoD  Abbey,  Lincolnshire.  They  are  of  a  class  of  which  the  best 
existing  examples  probably  are  to  be  seen  in  Ely  Cathedral ;  the  tiles  are 
not  rectangular,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  of  various  forms,  so  as  to  com- 
pose geometrical  designs.  The  tiles  are  faced  with  various  colours  and 
glazed  ;  ornaments  ore  slightly  impressed  upon  the  surface,  but  there  is  no 
design  according  to  the  nsuol  mode  of  manufacture,  produced  by  a  stamp, 

mppears  in  drkwinga  ia  Bucon  or  ants-  trellos-^plBnoi  eerriiue."    Uonut.  Aag. 

Norman  MS3,,  for  example  in  the  BIB.  torn,  ii  p.  550.    The  Promplorinni  Par- 

of  C«edmoD,  Archnologia,  toL  sxir.  pL  Taloraia  girea  the   t«cm  "Costrvd^   or 

94,  &e.    Sea  also  Hr.   Akeiman'i  lU-  Coairalle,  grate  botelle  (in  anothar  HS. 

narks   on  the  viapons  of   the  AqrIo-  Coatnt,  or  bolel).     Onophenim,  arislo- 

Saxona,  Aidueologia,  vol.  xxxi*.  p.  1 82:  phonun."  Ur.  Albni  Wk;,  in  his  note  on 

*  See  ropresantationa  of  gold  ring  this  word,  sappoaes  "Coetrell  to  hai« 
brooches  found  in  En^and,  in  this  been  a  imall  wooden  barrel,  eo  called 
JonnuJ,  vol.  iii.  p.  77,  where  maj  be  beeanae  it  ought  be  carried  at  the  «dcv 
found  renurka  on  onaioents  of  tliis  inch  aa  ia  carried  bjt  a  labourer  aa  hia 
deaeriptioa.  Theoe  diminutiTe  broochea  proTiaion  for  the  dky,  stiU  termed  a  coa- 
oecnr  of  other  forma.  Sea  one  of  gold  in  tril  in  the  Ci>Tea  dialeol.'*  Mr.  Waj 
form  of  the  letter  A,  beariag  a  euriona  dies  the  nse  of  Ihs  word  bj  Cbancer, 
inacriptioD.  Janmal  i^  the  Aicbwid.  "  Legmd  of  H^permeatre,"  where  mention 
Abmic.  toL  L  p.  3M.  occurs  of  a  costrell,  filled  with  a  nareolic, 

*  See  Docange,  «.  CoatrallL     A  does-  to  be  naed  aa  poison, 
meat  in  the  ftknaslieon  mentiMia  *■  Coo- 

■      lie 
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and  by  filling  in  the  pattern  with  claj  of  a  contruted  colcmr,  such  aa  yellow 
on  a  red  ground,  or  the  contrary.  Remaina  of  paTotneota  of  this  ^ind  of 
mosaic  work  have  been  noticed  in  France,  bat  they  appear  to  he  of  rare 
occurrence  in  England.  Mr,  Bjron  has  presented  these  examples  to  the 
British  Mosenm. 

Ey  Uessrs.  Bracbdrt  and  Etaks. — A  piece  of  moulded  terra-cotta,  pro- 
bably of  Flemish  workmanship,  intended  for  purposes  of  Architectural 
decoration.  IH  form  is  semicircular,  and  it  displays  in  high  relief  the 
atchierement  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  the  date  1552.  The  shield, 
charged  with  the  Eagle  of  the  Empire,  is  of  the  highly-decorated  fashion  of 
that  time,  and  over  it  is  the  arched  crown.  At  the  sides  are  introduced 
lions  as  supporters,  holding  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  the  device  of  Charles, 
with  his  motto — pltb  otltke  on  a  scroll  wreathed  round  them.  This  fine 
fragment  of  ornamental  brickwork  was  found  built  iuto  the  wall,  in  the 
iDterior  of  an  old  house  in  Little  Loml>ard  Street,  Whitefriare,  lately  pulled 
down  in  constructing  the  eitensive  premises  there  erected  by  Messrs. 
Bradhuiy  and  Evans.  The  ornament  has  unfortunately  suffer^  so  much 
damage  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  giro  a  representation  of  the  complete 
design  here  described.  The  dimensions  of  the  brick  are  10}  by  6^  inches, 
the  thickness  3  inches.  Decorations  of  this  nature  were  much  in  fashion 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  EliEabetb,  and  examples  oecur  in  the 
Eastern  counties,  in  old  structures  at  Norwich  and  other  places.  They 
were  douhtless  much  used  in  London,  and  facilities  of  intercourse  with 
Flanders  may  faave  encouraged  their  introductiou.  Hr.  T.  Hart,  of 
Beigate,  has  in  his  possession  a  moulded  brick  of  this  description  found  in 
1809,  when  the  party  wall  of  some  old  houses  in  Great  Tower  Street  were 
demolished.  It  bears  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  profile, 
moulded  in  relief.     Several  of  these  bricks  were  found  on  this  occasion. 

By  Mr.  Fsankh. — Casts  from  several  moulded  bricks  of  the  XVIth 
century,  found  at  Cambridge ;  amongst  the  subjects  are— the  foxes  sent 
by  Samson  into  the  com  of  the  Philistines  ;  Susanna  and  the  Elders  ;  the 
four  Evangehsts,  &c.  Bricks  of  this  description  have  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  the  Roman  period,  as,  for  instance,  one  found  at  Wisbeach, 
representing  the  exeoution  of  two  kneeling  victims  by  soldiers  in  Roman 
costume.  It  is  figured  in  the  Antiquarian  Itinerary.  Hearne  gives  aa 
Roman  a  brick  found  in  Hark  Laue,  and  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Society.  It  represented  Samson  with  the  foxes.  Leland,  Collect., 
Vol.  I.,  pref.  p.  Ixii.,  where  its  discovery  is  related  in  a  letter  to  Hearne 
from  Bagford.  The  examples  produced  by  Mr.  Franks  were  taken  from 
coats  in  the  Museum  of  the  Camlnidge  Antiquarian  Society.  They  are 
probably  from  the  bticks,  sixteen  in  number,  formerly  in  poBSession  of 
Mr.  Reynolds  of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  Burleigh,  of  Bam- 
well.  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Coventry,  communicated  an  account  of  them  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1817,  but  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  admission  into  the  Archaiologia.  See  Catalogue 
of  Antiquities,  &a.,  belonging  to  the  Society,  p.  32.  See  also  a  notice  of 
other  similar  objects,  ArchFCol.  xxiv.,  p.  356. 

By  Mr.  Tite.— A  singular  little  MS.  Book  of  Latin  Prayers,  date  pro- 
bably towards  the  close  of  tlie  XVth  century,  written  and  bound  up  in  a 
rhomhoidal  or  loienge  form,  through  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  its  original 

By  Hr.  John  Qodob  Nichols. — Several  curious  productions  of  needlcp 
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wOTk,  the  property  of  Miss  B.  Burr,  of  Stockwell.  Thej  composed  a  cap 
worked  in  black  silk  and  siUer  thread,  auppoBed  to  hare  belonged  to  Queen 
EliEabeth,  and  said  to  have  been  worked  in  some  foreign  convent  ;  also  a 
worked  scapular,  supposed  to  have  been  worn  with  the  cap.  A  Christening 
suit,  coHBiating  of  a  cap,  aliirt,  Bleeves  of  China  nlk,  miU,  and  a  large  bib 
or  pinafore  of  point  lace.  All  these  reliques  had  been  many  years 
preserfed  at  BockUffe,  Bedfordshire.  There  were  also  exhibited  two 
ancient  samplers  of  point  lace  ;  a  mantilla  and  hood  of  the  same  material, 
and  other  portions  of  beautiful  work  attached  to  a  piece  of  silk. 

By  Hr.  G.  B.  Webb. — The  original  Letters  Patent  of  King  Edward  VI., 
dated  the  26th  Nov.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  with  an  imperfect 
impreuioa  of  his  great  seal  appended  ;  whereby  he  confirmed,  by  In- 
speiirauB,  the  Charter  granted  by  Edward  I.  at  Flint  to  the  town  of 
CamarronoD  the  8th  September  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  These 
Letters  Patent  recited  similar  confirmations  of  that  Charter  by  Edward  II. 
while  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  V.  while  Prince 
of  Wales,  Heniy  VI.,  and  Edward  IV.,  therein  called  Edward  V.,  but 
evidently  by  mistake,  since  the  instrument  was  dated  in  the  eighth  year  of 
hie  reign,  and  under  that  year  of  Edward  IV.  the  Cal.  Rot.  Pat.  mentions  a 
confirmation  of  the  liberties  of  Carnarvon.  The  parchment  was  so  much 
worn  at  the  folds  as  to  render  portions  of  the  writing  illegible,  and  the 
last  line  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  through  longitudinally  with 
a  knife  for  some  inches. 

This  document  was  accompanied  by  another,  but  muoh  smaller,  instru- 
ment, also  on  parchment,  dated  the  lOtU  of  April,  1688,  and  purporting  to 
be  a  surrender  by  the  Mayor  ond  Burgesses  of  Carnarvon,  under  their 
common  seal,  to  King  James  II.,  of  all  their  powers,  franchises,  liberties, 
privileges,  and  authorities  of  electing  and  appointing  to  o£Bces  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  town,  with  a  request  that  his  Majesty  would  accept  the 
same,  and  regrant  them  such  other  charter  u  he  should  think  fit ;  which 
surrender  was  preceded  by  a  short  recital  of  how  much  it  imported  the 
government  of  the  town  "  to  have  persons  of  known  loyalty  and  integrity 
to  bear  offices  of  magistracy  and  places  of  trust  therein."  In  the  margin 
is  a  round  discoloured  spot  2f  inches  diameter,  where  a  seal,  no  doubt  that 
of  the  corporation,  was  once  affixed,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  removed 
carefully  and  completely,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  cancellation.  An  indorse- 
ment designates  it "  Surrender  of  the  Charterof  the  Borough  of  Carnarvon," 
over  which  is  "  1688,  4  Car.  2,"  instead  of  1688,  i  Jac.  2,  as  most  hare 
been  intended. 

It  ia  well  known  that  both  Charles  11.  and  James  II.,  beside  depririog 
some  cities  and  towns  of  their  charters  by  legal  proceedings,  induced 
others  to  surrender  theira  in  order  that  new  charters  might  be  granted 
them,  under  which  persons  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  court  might  be 
elected.  In  the  state  of  dismay  in  which  James  found  himself  shortly 
before  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  among  other  measures,  that 
he  was  advised  to  adopt  to  regain  public  confidence,  was  the  restoralion 
of  the  charters  to  those  cities  and  towns  ;  a&d  he  accordingly  issued  a 
proclamation  under  the  great  seal,  dated  the  7th  of  Oct.,  1688,  in  which 
it  was  stated,  that  several  corporations  had  surrendered  their  charters, 
but  the  surrenders  were  ineffectual  for  want  of  enrolment ;  and  that  the 
King  hod  caused  the  deeds  of  surrender  which  could  be  found  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Attorney-General,  to  be  by  him  cancelled  and  returned  to 
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the  corporations  whom  thej  concerned.  This  satisfactorilj  eiplains  the 
surrender  above  mentioned,  and  the  state  in  which  It  wag  found  ;  for,  beside 
that  there  is  no  m^norandum  of  enrolment  on  it,  there  was  set  forth  in  the 
proclam&tion  the  names  of  the  boroughs  whose  surrenders  of  their  charters 
had  been  enrolled,  and  Camarron  was  not  among  them. 

By  Ur.  J.  E.  Rolls. — A  miniature  portrait,  of  the  XVIIth  century, 
and  a  collection  of  small  personal  omainenta,  ibc.,  of  various  periods, 
comprising  a  gold  ring  set  with  an  iutaglio  on  blood-stone,  the  derice 
HuppoEed  to  be  Gnostic  ;  it  is  an  eagle  with  the  Greek  letters  Theta  and 
Ko  : — two  brass  Russo-Greek  Crosses,  one  of  them  with  the  emblems  of 
the  passion  surrounding  the  crucifix — a  small  bronze  scuU,  possibly 
intended  to  be  appended  to  a  string  of  paternosters ;  also,  a  small  watch 
made  by  "  Salomon  Chesnon,  &  Blois,  it  has  do  hands,  the  hour  b«ng 
indicated  by  an  escutcheon  engraved  on  a  circular  plate,  which  revolves 
within  the  circle  showing  the  hours  ;  thie  escutcheon  is  charged  with  the 
following  coat, — on  a  cross  engrailed,  between  four  eagles  displayed,  five 
lioDS  passant.  The  back  of  the  inner  case  is  engraved,  representing  a 
gentleman  and  a  lady  who  holds  a  bow.  A  steel  key  and  a  seal  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  probably  French  ;  and  a  set  of  silver  toilet  implements, 
similar  to  that  produced  at  the  previous  meeting  by  Mr.  Heilyer  (see 
p.  188,  ante).  In  this  example,  probably  of  rather  later  date,  a  cork-screw, 
tobacco-stopper,  and  a  small  steel  for  striking  a  light,  are  combined  with 
the  implements  before  described. 

By  Mr.  Whimcopp. — A  parchment  roll,  bdng  the  inventory  of  the 
household  effects  of  Thomas  Revett,  of  Brockford,  Suffolk,  in  1601.  It 
will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 

Impressions  of  Seals. — By  Mr.  Wat. — Impression  from  a  brass  matrix 
lately  in  the  postessiou  of  Mr,  Pickering,  It  is  of  pointed-oval  form  ;  the 
device  being  the  Virgin  seated  and  holding  the  infant  Saviour,  under  a 
canopy  of  tabernacle  work.  Beneath  are  two  escutcheons — Barry  of  six 
pieces,  and  in  extreme  base  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic.  The 
legend  is  as  follows  :~a'  ovill'i.  de.  satbs&o.  can',  akicibh.  It  is  a  seal 
of  the  XlVth  century,  the  owner  was  probably  a  canon  of  Anicium,  called 
also  Podium  or  Le  Puy,  the  capital  of  Velay  in  France. — The  seal  of  Sir 
Richard  de  Burley,  from  the  impression  appended  to  a  document  at  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  dated  9  Richard  II.  (1385-B6).  It  is  one  of  the 
liiost  interesting  personal  seals  with  heraldry  found  by  Mr.  Ready,  during 
the  recent  examination  of  seals  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  make  in  the 
muniment  rooms  of  several  colleges  at  Cambridge.  The  escutcheon  of  the 
arms  of  Burley  (three  bars,  a  chief  ebarged  with  two  palets,  on  an  in- 
escutcheoB  three  bars  ermine)  Is  borne  by  an  eagle  ducally  crowned,  with 
the  wings  displayed  so  as  almost  to  enfold  the  shield. — dtgill'  :  marttt : 
fauriri :  tntlittS : 

By  the  Rev.  James  Graves. — Impression  from  a  matrix  of  gilt  brass, 
found  near  the  workhouse  at  Kilkenny,  and  lately  presented  to  the  Kilkenny 
Arcfaieological  Society,  as  recorded  in  their  Journal,  vol,  iii.,  p.  79.  It  is 
of  circular  form  ;  on  an  escutcheon  appears  a  lion  rampant  ; — s'  :  THOke  : 
fl'  :  BENBiGii :  DB  :  Roa.  A  Thomas  de  Ros  appears  in  a  document  of 
the  year  1288,  who  was  a  monk  of  St.  John's  Abbey  at  Kilkenny,  near  tiie 
spot  where  this  seal,  which  may  be  of  that  period,  was  discovered. 

Do,l,.cdtyCoO(^ic 
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Tlie  Hon.  Richabd  C.  Neville,  Vice-President,  in  the  Cbair. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Freekak  c&Iled  the  attention  of  tlie  Society  to  the 
existence  of  a  Hpulchral  chamber  of  rem&rkBble  character,  in  a  tumulus 
called  "  the  Tump,"  near  the  great  hill-fortress  of  Ulejburf,  Oloucester- 
■hire.  He  stated  that  this  burial-place,  sometimes  designated  as  "the 
Giant's  Chamber  "  had  been  partly  excavated  some  years  since,  when  some 
remains  were  found,  now  preserved  at  Guy's  Hospital  ;  and  that  he 
proposed  to  prosecute  further  examination  in  the  course  of  the  following 
autumn,  when  he  kindly  requested  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  any 
members  of  the  Institute  and  arch»o1ogiste  who  take  interest  in  primeTat 
remains.  The  resullS:Of  the  researches  subsequently  made  by  Ur.  Freeman, 
in  accordance  with  the  invitation  thus  announced,  will  be  given  hereafter 
in  this  Journal. 

Ur.  DiCKBHsOK  observed  that  a  place  of  burial,  which  appeared  to  bear 
much  resemblance  to  the  remarkable  chambered  cairn  near  Uley,  existed 
near  Stony  Littleton,  Somersetshire,  which  had  been  opened  in  1JJ16  by 
the  late  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  who  had  given  an  account  with  a  plan  and 
other  illustrations  in  the  Archnologia,  vol.  xix.,  p.  43.  A  further  exami- 
nation had  been  recently  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope, 
President  of  the  Wiltshire  Archnological  Society,  and  the  results  as  he 
believed  would  shortly  be  published  in  their  Transactions. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Soarth  communicated  a  short  notice,  accompanied  by 
drawings,  of  the  discovery  of  stone  cists  near  a  Roman  villa  at  Comb  Down, 
SomerseL  Three  cists,  containing  the  skeletons  of  a  mole  and  two  females, 
were  found  near  the  surface  placed  aide  by  side,  the  heads  towards  the 
north.  These  stone  coffins  were  roughly  hewn,  the  width  increasing 
towards  the  head  in  each  instance,  that  end  of  the  coffio  being  shaped  also 
to  a  rounded  form.  At  one  side  of  this  group  of  interments  was  placed  a 
square  Stone  ohest,  with  a  convex  lid  neatly  fitting  into  a  rabet  in  the  sides 
'  of  the  chest,  which  was  filled  with  burnt  bones.  The  dimensions  of  this 
chest  are  about  12  inches  by  9  inches,  the  depth  being  rather  more  than 
6  inches.  On  the  other  side  waa  a  second  stone  chest,  measuring  22  inches 
by  15  inches,  and  containing  the  head  and  bones  of  a  horse.  Roman  pottery 
and  coins  had  frequently  been  found  near  the  spot.  Mr.  Scarth  has  given 
a  more  detailed  account  of  these  curious  discoveries,  which  will  be  rAiorded 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Somersetsliire  Archaeological  Society.  He 
described  also  a  little  group  of  tumuli  near  the  Nodes  Wood,  on  Beanlieu 
Heath,  Hants,  compriung  two  conical  barrows  with  an  oval  mound  of  larger 
sice  placed  between  them.  They  are  placed  closely  adjacent  to  one  another 
in  a  line  N.  and  8.  Bach  moond  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  ;  tlie  conical 
tumuli  measuring  in  diameter  about  60  feet  and  i5  feet  respectively,  and 
tbe  oblong  centra)  tumulus  90  feeL  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
excavated. 

Hr.  NEaBiTT  gave  the  fallowing  description  of  three  engraved  sepnlchral 
brasses  of  the  XVIth  century,  two  of  which  are  in  the  Cathedral  of  Meissen, 
and  one  in  that  of  Liibeck.  He  exhibited  rubbings  from  these  memorials, 
Tlie  sepulchral  brasses  at  Meissen  commemorate  members  of  the  Saxon 
Ducal  family,  viz.,  Zdena  or  Sidonia,  daughter  of  George  of  Podiebrad, 
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King  of  Bohemia,  aod  wife  of  Albert,  surnamed  Der  Beherste  (the 
courageous),  and  Frederick  their  bod.  Birth  are  largo  plate  brasses,  and 
lie  with  many  other  like  memorials  of  the  family,  in  the  weatem  chapel  of 
the  cathedral. 

The  memorial  of  Sidonia  represents  her  as  standing  under  an  archway, 
through  which  ore  seen  windows  in  the  background  in  perapectiTO  ;  a  rich 
piece  of  tapestry  is  suspended  behind  the  fignre,  the  feet  rest  on  a 
pavement,  and  on  either  side  of  them  an^  partly  concealing  the  lower 
folds  of  the  drapery  are  shields  ;  that  on  the  right  bears  the  arms  of 
Albert,  yit.,  Saiony,  quartering  Thuringia,  Meissen,  and  the  Falatjnate 
of  Saxony  or  Tburingia;  on  a  Bniall  escutcheon  in  the  centre  is 
the  double-headed  imperial  eagle,  and  a  second  escutcheon  placed 
over  this  bears  two  lions  passant,  the  arms  of  Friesland,  of  which 
province  he  was  imperial  governor.  On  the  escutcheon  on  the  left  is  the 
double-tailed  lion  of  Bohemia  crowned.  The  effigy  of  the  duchess  is  some- 
what below  life-size  ;  she  b  habited  in  a  gown  of  rich  stuff,  over  which  ia 
worn  a  cloak,  the  head  is  covered  by  a  hood,  and  the  chin  by  a  barbe  cloth. 
Long  narrow  strips  of  cloth  are  seen  on  each  side  hanging  down  to  the 
ground,  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  represent  a  scarf  worn 
orer  the  shoulders,  or  Uie  ends  of  the  barbe  cloth.  The  bands  are 
joined  as  in  prayer,  and  bold  a  cfaaplet  of  beads,  the  eyes  and  head  are 
bent  downwards  with. an  expression  of  humility  and  devotion.  Both  drawing 
and  execution  ore  admirable,  and  probably  unsurpassed  in  any  similar 
work ;  they  are  superior  to  those  of  the  contemporary  engravings  of 
Cranaoh,  and  in  some  respects  even  to  those  of  DLirer. 

An  inscription  in  a  small  block  letter  surrounds  the  effigy  in  a  double 
Ibe,  and  runs  as  follows;— '"Anno  dfii  MCCCCCX.  am  freil^  des  abent 
unser  frawen  hechtwelk  iat  gestorben  die  hocbgebome  tnggtliche  furstin 
fraw  Zdena  gebom  von  behym  herzogin  zu  sachssen  landgravin  in  diringen 
und  marggravitt  zu  Meissen  witwe  die  gewest  am  gemacheldes  hoch- 
berumten  fursten  herrn  Albrechts  herzogen  zu  sachssen  n.  s.  F.  Godtwelle 
der  selen  genedig  und  barmherzigseyn.  Amen."  i.e.  "  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1510,  on  Friday  the  vigil  of  &e  PuriScation  of  our  Lady  (i,  e.  the 
1st  February),  died  the  highborn  virtuous  princess  the  lady  Zdena,  bom  of 
Bohemia,  Duchess  of  Saxony,  Landgravine  in  Tburingia,  and  Margravine 
of  Meissen,  who  was  widow  of  the  puissant  highly  renowned  prince  the 
lord  Albert  Duke  of  Saxony  and  so  forth  ;  may  Ood  will  to  be  gracious  and 
Diercifnl  to  her  soul.   Amen." 

A  collection  of  original  letters  written4>y  the  Duchess  Sidonia,  and  by 
membera  of  her  family,  was  published  in  1852  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Von  Langenn 
(Dresden,  Meinhold,  and  Sohne),  under  the  title  ZQge  ans  dem  Familienleben 
der  Herzogin  Sidonie  &c.,  and  gives  a  veiy  interesting  picture  of  the 
domestic  life  of  a  German  princely  family  in  the  XVth  and  XVIth 
centuries. 

The  brass  of  Frederick  measures  7fL  6in.  by  3ft.  9iiL  Like  his  mother, 
he  is  represented  as  standing  under  an  arch,  with  a  ourtaia  suspended 
behind  him.  The  arch  is  circular  and  the  details  are  of  a  mixed  Gothic 
anil  cinque-cento  character,  small  Cupid-like  figures  (here  no  doubt 
representing  angels)  are  btroduced  into  the  spandrels.     The  effigy  is  of 

'  This  insdiptioD  is  here  giTcn  from  gin,  Slc,  where  &re  bad  engtaviags  of 
Reyhetr's  Hon.  lADdgTBTiunun  ThuriD-      both  these  Inuses.  (^|-ii-in[i"' 
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life-sise,  bare-headed,  but  otherwise,  in  full  armour,  the  right  haod  is 
railed  and  holda  a  rosary,  while  the  left  is  placed  on  the  hilt  of  the  sword, 
both  head  and  body  turn  to  the  right.  The  breastplate  ia  globular,  and  on 
it  is  the  cross  of  the  Teutonic  order,  of  which  Frederick  was  grand 
muter  ;  this,  it  would  seem,  ig  represented  as  painted  or  engrafed  upon 
the  breast-plate,  inasmuch  aa  no  surcoat  is  shown.  Orer  tiio  armour  is 
worn  a  long  mantle' with  B  hood  ;  the  cross  of  the  order  is  embroidered  on 
the  left  shoulder.  On  each  side  of  the  feet  ia  an  esoutcheon,  that  on 
the  right  beanDg  his  paternal  arms  surmounted  hj  the  Teutonic  oroaa, 
that  on  the  left  the  arms  of  his  mother,  Uie  lion  of  Bohemia. 

This  brass  much  resembles,  but  is  somewhat  inferior  to,  that  of  the 

Dnehess  Sidooia,  both  as  regards  drawing  and  execution,  the  latter  in 

particular  being  coarser  ;    there  is,  however,  much  force  in  the  drawing, 

'  especially  of  the  head.     The  inscription  in  small  block  letter  which  aurrounds 

the  figure  is  as  follows : — 

"  Nach  Xpi  gepurt  MCCCCC.  ud  X  jar  am  XIII.  tag  des  monnats 
decembris  let  eu  Rochliai  mit  ted  v'schaiden  der  hochwirdig  duroblaiobtig 
und  hochgeponn  first  ud  berr  herr  friderich  tewtsches  ordenns  bohemaister 
choadiutor  der  ErszpiBchofflichen  kirohen  xu  Magdeburg  hersog  au  Saebsen 
lanttgraff  In  Tburingen  uii  marggraff  zu  Mepse'  des  selle  got  genedig  ub 
barmheriig  sey  des  leichnam  by  begraben  light."  i.e.  "  The  year  1500 
and  10,  aAer  Christ's  birtb.on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  of  Becember, 
at  Rochliti,  departed  in  deatii  the  most  worthy,  illustriona,  and  highborn 
prince  and  lord,  Lord  Frederick,  Orandmaster  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
eoadjutor  of  the  Archi-episcopal  church  of  Magdeburg,  Duke  of  Saiony, 
Landgrave  in  Tburingia  and  Uargrareof  Meissen.  May  Qod  be  gracioua 
to  bis  soul.     The  body  lies  buried  hereby." 

Frederick  was  chosen  Orand-master  in  1498,  when  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age  ;  he  refused  to  swear  homage  to  the  King  of  Poland,  aa 
prescribed  by  the  terms  of  the  disastrous  peace  of  Thorn,  and  was  conse- 
quently  obliged  to  retire  into  Qermany,  where,  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
he  was  endearouring  to  procure  aid  from  the  German  princes  agMnst  the 
Poles.  His  successor,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  procured  the  Duchy  of 
Prussia  to  be  made  hereditary  in  his  iamily,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  brass  at  Liibeck  lies  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  and  oommemoratea 
John  Tideman,  Bishop  of  Liibeck,  who  died  in  1561.  It  is  of  very  large 
dimensions,  and  upon  it  is  represented  a  Doric  (?)  portico,  under  which  the 
Bishop  stands,  a  curtain  hanging  in  folds  behind  him.  The  architrave  has 
triglyphs,  between  which  are  shields  and  oxen's  heads.  In  the  tympanum 
of  the  pediment  is  a  rery  grandly  drawn  figure  of  the  first  person  of  the 
Trinity  with  long  beard  and  hair  and  outstretched  arms. 

The  Bishop  is  represented  of  full  life-siae,  in  pontifical  vestments,  the 
mitre  is  not  on  his  head,  but  carried  in  the  right  hand,  while  be  bears  his 
crosier  in  the  left.  At  the  feet  are  two  escutcheons,  that  on  the  right 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  see,  and  that  on  the  left  bis  own  paternal  coat. 

The  drawing  of  the  whole  is  good  and  spirited,  the  execution  less  refined 
than  that  of  the  above-mentioned  brasses  at  Meissen. 

Mr>  Allies  commanicated  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  disobrery 
of  ancient  reliques  near  Cheltenham,  which  he  sent  for  ex&minatiaii. 

'  No  dunbt  tfa«  white  mantle  with  ■  black  cram,  which  was  the  dress  of  the  ofder. 
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About  the  montli  of  February  or  March  U«t  an  iron  apear,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  Anglo-Sazoti  age,  wai  found  in  digging  da;  at  Naunton  Close, 
about  half  a  mile  from  that  side  of  Leckbampton  Hill  which  faces 
Cheltenham.  The  spear  lay  beneath  about  7  feet  of  jellow  clay,  and  2 
feet  of  blue  clay.  It  measureB  16^  Incbes  in  length,  aud  bears  resem- 
blance to  the  spears  assigned  to  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Other  reliques  have 
from  time  to  time  been  found  there  by  the  workmen  in  digging  cJaj  for 
Mr.  Thackwell's  Pottery  Works,  and  some  of  these  have  been  purchased 
hj  Mr.  Jenkine  of  Leckhampton,  who  deals  in  antiquities.  They  were 
sent  for  the  inspection  of  the  Meeting,  and  comprised  the  following  :— 
An  iron  trident,  probably  the  lower  portion  of  &  fishing  spear,  called  in 
some  parts  of  England  "  a  gleere  :  "  the  barbed  prongs  have  disappeared, 
but  a  strong  iron  ferrule  remained,  which  probably  was  fixed  on  the  end 
of  the  handle,  and  the  workmen  who  found  these  reliques  informed  Hr. 
Jenkins  Uiat  the  handle  fell  to  pieces  when  it  was  dug  up. — Two  iron 
keys,  presenting  no  features  characteristic  of  their  age. — A  small  iron 
adze,  about  4  inches  in  length  ;  and  a  circnlar  piece  of  iron,  perforated 
ia  the  centre,  the  use  unknown.  Mr>  Allies  sent  also  fragments  of  fictile 
ware,  found  in  the  clay  at  the  same  place,  the  site  as  he  is  disposed  to 
conclude  of  an  ancient  pottery.  They  are  of  three  colours,  red,  white, 
and  grey,  and  are  probably  formed  of  the  clay  of  the  place,  the  pottery 
now  made  there  being  of  the  same  colours.  Red  ware  is  made  of  the 
yellow  clay,  white  ware  of  the  bine,  and  the  grey  ware  is  produced  by 
the  two  clays  combined,  the  deepness  of  the  grey  colour  depending  M 
course  upon  the  comparative  proportions  of  the  yellow  and  the  blue  claya 
in  the  mixture.  The  ware  thus  produced  is  not  to  he  confounded  with 
the  Roman  slate-coloured  pottery,  the  sombre  hue  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  produced  by  suffocating  the  fire  of  the  kiln,  according  to  the 
explanation  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Artis.*  Several  handles  of  earthen 
veuels  had  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Allies ;  the  outside  or  convex  face  of 
these  is  formed  with  a  hollow,  and  rudely  ornamented  with  punctures  ; 
one  of  them  has  small  knobs  in  this  hollow.  No  bronze  objects  had  been 
found.  Portions  of  foundations  of  a  building  of  stone  were  discovered  at 
one  part  on  the  border  of  the  present  excavations. 

The  bed  of  blue  clay,  Mr.  Allies  observed,  may  have  been  the  bottom  of 
an  ancient  lake,  which  was  filled  up  with  the  detritus  of  oolite,  die.  from 
Leckhampton  Hill  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  depth  of  this  bed  is 
unknown.  It  contains  in  places,  generally  at  a  depth  of  about  five 
feet,  strata  of  indurated  grit,  shells,  and  broken  pentacrinites.  There 
occur  also  fragments  ef  fossil  plants,  supposed  to  be  of  a  species  of 
Sigillaria.'  He  sent  specimens  with  bones  and  teeth  of  animals  found 
iu  the  clay,  which  prove,  on  ezammation  by  Professor  Quekett,  to  be  of 
the  horse  and  ox,  with  some  remains,  possibly,  of  the  £ob  longifroos. 

The  place  which,  as  has  been  observed,  may  have  been,  anciently 
a  lake,  still  presents  the  appearance  of  a  trough  or  hollow,  through  which 
a  rill  runs  at  times.  The  thickness  of  the  upper  stratum  of  yellow  clay 
is  in  the  middle  of  this  trough  7  or  8  feet,  whilst  towards  the  sides  the 
stratum  diminishes  in  thickness  almost  to  nothing.     The  greater  portion  of 

■  See  Hr.  Allies'  noUee  of  this  kind  of 
wsre,  in  his  Antiqailiea  and  f«lk4iM«  of      water  TnalisM,  vi 
WDrcesterahire,  p.  29.  ,  .  , 
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AH  Icthjounnu  was  foimd  in  this  yBllow  cla^  a  few  jears  since,  a  fact 
which  seems  to  faTour  tha  conjecture  of  the  former  existence  of  a  lake. 

The  subject  of  interest  to  the  archeologist,  presented  bj  these  results 
of  Mr.  Allies'  careful  tDvestigation,  is  the  probable  existence  of  ancient 
potteries  near  Leckhamplon.  Future  excatationa  maj  clear  up  the 
uncertuntj  which  at  present  exists  as  to  their  age.  Amongst  the  fr^- 
ments  collected  bj  Mr.  Allies  there  are  some  which  have  the  character  of 
late  Roman  potter;,  but  it  is  verj  probable  that  the  occurrence  of  a  bed  of 
claj  of  Buch  fi^ood  quality  caused  the  establishment  of  works  there  at  various 
periods,  poasiblj  in  early  British  and  Roman,  as  well  as  in  Saxon  and 
subsequent  times. 

Mr.  Allies  concluded  his  communication  bj  some  details  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  collecting  regarding  the  curious  disooreiy  in  1845,  of  a 
skeleton  having  on  the  skull  the  bronse  frame  of  some  kind  of  head-piece. 
It  was  found  on  Leokhampton  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Naunton 
Close  Potter;.  Notices  of  the  discoveries  there  were  received  at  the  time 
from  the  Rev.  Lambert  Larking  and  Mr.  Gomonde.  and  may  be  found  in 
this  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  366,  vol.  iii.  p.  352,  where  it  is  figured.  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  skQll.cBp  was  also  given  in  Mr.  Oomonde's  "  Notes  on 
Cheltenham,  Ancient  and  Medieval."  The  pardcnlars  stated  bj  Mr.  Alliea 
will  be  more  fullj  noticed  hereafter. 

Mr.  G.  Biss  Webb  communicated  a  statement  addressed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Latimer  Clark,  calling  attention  to  the  present  condition  of  the  ruined  cathe- 
dral, the  crosses  and  sepulchral  remains  in  the  island  of  lona,  and  the 
injuries  thej  constantly  suffer  through  neglect,  and  the  heedlessness  of  the 
numerous  excursionists  who  visit  the  island  during  the  sanuner.  The 
sculptured  emblems  and  effigies  upon  the  tombstones  of  the  ScotUsh  and 
Scandinavian  chiefs  there  interred,  are  fast  disappearing,  Mr.  Clark  stated, 
beneath  the  tread  of  the  flocks  of  coriona  visitors.  No  sooner  has  the 
guide  described  the  effigy  of  one  recumbent  knight,  than  itib  thoughtless 
crowd  are  permitted  to  mount  upon  its  face,  to  listen  to  the  discourse  upon 
other  memorials.  The  noble  proprietor  of  this  island,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
would  no  doubt  readily  exert  his  authority  to  restrain  all  wanton  injuries 
if  the  case  were  properly  represented  to  him,  and  he  would  enjoin  vigilant 
precautions  by  the  guide,  or  those  who  have  charge  of  his  Grace's 
property  in  lona.  The  ravages  of  time  are  not  so  readily  prevented. 
Within  the  memory  of  the  present  inhabitants,  great  changes  have  taken 
place,  many  inscriptions  have  become  illegible,  one  fine  cross  has  been 
blown  down,  and  the  fragments  are  already  half  imbedded  in  the  turf. 
Of  the  two  elaborately  sculptured  crosses  which  are  still  standing,  one 
appears  tottering  on  its  base,  and  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  thrown 
down  and  shattered  by  the  storms  of  that  inclement  region.  A  trifiing 
expense  and  the  judicious  use  of  cement,  with  other  simple  precautions, 
might  secure  the  preservation  of  these  reliques  for  centuries.' 

Mr.  Westwood  offered  'some  observations  on  the  value  of  the  early 
Christian  monuments  of  Scotland  and  the  Western  Islands,  and  the  duty  of 
arehffiologists  to  exert  their  endeavours  to  avert  such  wanton  injuries  as  had 
been  reported.     He  would  accordingly  move  that  the  Central  Committee 

'  The  monnmBntal  rwmJm,  eroiw,  te. 
at  lona,  have  bean  earefally  Tepnaented 
in  the  work  b;  Hr.  Graham,  the  "  Anli- 
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be  requested  to  take  measurei  for  the  coDservation  of  the  remains  at 
looa,  by  an  appeal  to  the  good  feeling  and  taste  of  the  noble  Dalie,  the 
owner  of  the  ialand,  or  in  Buch  manner  as  might  best  ensure  (he  desired 
object  Tbis  proportion  was  seconded  by  Ur.  W.  J.  Bsrhhahd  Sheth, 
ud  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Hawkins  considered  the  present  oceosion  most  appropriate,  when 
the  attention  of  the  Society  had  been  aroused  by  such  an  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  preserratian  of  ancient  monuments,  to  claim  serioui  consi- 
deration of  the  injuries  with  which,  as  he  apprebended,  many  memorialB 
of  even  greater  importance  and  national  interest  wwe  aetually  threatened. 
He  would  recall  to  the  meeting  the  visit  of  inspection  which,  at  the 
instance  of  Professor  Donaldson,  many  members  of  the  Institute  had 
made  last  year  to  Westminster  Abbey,  in  order  to  *iew  the  condition  of 
the  royal  tombs,  under  the  able  guidance  of  the  Frofessor.  Mr.  Hawkins 
beliered  that  the  opinion  on  that  occasion  had  been  unsnimouB,  that  all  so- 
ealled  restorations  were  strongly  to  be  deprecated,  and  must  prove  destroe- 
tiveof  the  essential  interest  and  authentic  originality  of  such  memorials. 
He  tberofore  now  perceived,  with  extreme  regret,  amongst  the  esti- 
mates  sabmitted  to  Parliament,  one  for  no  less  an  amount  than  £4,700, 
to  be  expended  in  the  repairs  of  royal  monument*  at  Westminster.  He 
would  impress  upon  the  Society  the  urgent  necessity  of  exertion  in  this 
emergency.  Mid  would  propose  that  some  measures  bo  taken  speedily,  by 
petition  to  Parliament,  or  a  Memorial  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  to  avert,  if  possible,  such  a  destractive  project  of  "  reBleration." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  observed  that  he  would  very  heartily  second 
the  propoution  made  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  He  could  not  too  strongly  impress 
upon  the  meeting  that  no  renovation  of  these  venerable  memorials  conid  be 
carried  oat,  without  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  renders  them  most  valoable  to 
the  historian  and  the  antiquary. 

Mr.  Neticlb,  Mr.  Wbhtwood,  and  other  members  present  addressed 
the  meeting  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Committee. 


9tttftnUir«  mtt  maOal  at  Art  Ct^aUcb. 

By  the  Hon.  Richakd  Neville. — A  Oreek  brass  medtdlion  of  Caracalla, 
struck  at  Pergamus.  It  was  found  in  1849,  daring  the  construction  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,  near  Ickleton,  Cambridgshire.  Obverse — 
laureate  bust  of  Caracalla,  to  right  AYTKPAT  .  K  .  M  .  AYP  . 
ANTXINEINOZ.  Reverse — the  Emperor  on  horseback,  t«  right; 
Ofqraute  him  a  draped  male  figure  standing,  to  left  ;  and  a  smaller  figure 
with  a  standard  to  right :  in  the  centre  an  erect  statue  of  .£scalapiuB  on 
a  high  base.  CRl  .  JTP  .  M  .  KAIPCA  .  ATTAAOY.  In  the 
exergue,  HPnTiiN  .  FNEOKOPflN.  llhe  medallion  hence  appears 
to  have  been  struck  nnder  the  Prntor  M.  Ccerellius  Attalus.  This  medalliotk 
is  of  great  rarity,  and  especially  valuable  as  having  been  found  in  England. 
It  had  been  recently  presented  to  Mr.  Neville  by  Mrs.  Edwards,  of 
Chesterford. 

Mr.  Neville  exhibited  also  several  objects  of  bronie  found  at  Melboum, 
Gambridgeahiro,  and  comprising  a  small  socketed  celt,  a  fragment  of  a 
sword-blade,  a  hollow  ring,  diam.  H  of  an  inch,  formed  of  a  strip  of  metal 
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fuhioned  into  a  tube,  open  on  the  inner  aide  ;  the  catting  extremity  of  ■ 
gouge,  a  fragment  about  1^  inch  in  length  ;  a  smaJl  pointless  bronse  blade, 
of  singular  fashion ;  the  bouteroUt  or  tip  of  a  smoll  scabbard  (?) ;  and  a 
small  tube  of  unknown  use,  resembling  that  found  in  1836  in  a  quany  at 
Roaebury  Topping,  YorkHhire,  with  bronze  celts,  gouges,  broken  fragments, 
and  a  mass  oiF  metal  like  capper,  31b.  iu  weight.  Arched,  ^liatia,  vol.  u., 
pi.  ir.  p.  213.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  tubes  may  ^^fo  been  waste 
pieoes,  produced  to  casting  certain  objects  of  broDEC.  Two  similar  tubes 
found  with  broken  celts  and  swords,  socketed  celts,  a  /olx,  and  numerous 
minor  objects,  allof  bronKo,  near  the  "Pierre  du  Vilain,"  in  Aldemej,  are 
represented  in  Mr.  Lokis'  Uemoir,  Journal  of  the  Arcbsological  Asso- 
ciation, Tol.  iii.,  p.  10. 

Bj  the  ReT>  T,  Hceo. — A  large  bronEe  celt,  described  as  recently  found 
in  the  Thames  ;  remarkable  both  on  account  of  its  large  dimensions  (length 
7i  inches,  breadth  of  the  cntting  edge  i  inches),  and  the  fretty  ornament 
which  covers  the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  formed  by  small  indents  which 
may  have  been  impressed  on  the  bronze  by  means  of  a  blunt  chisel.  This 
example  belongs  to  the  first  form  of  bronze  celts,  according  to  Mr.  Dunoyer's 
clasuScation  (see  vol.  iv.  of  this  Journal,  p.  2,  fig.  s.),  the  edges  are  slightly 
raised.  Compare  the  third  type  of  celts,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hugo  in  bis 
Memoir  on  their  classification.  Journal  of  the  British  Archeologioal  Asso- 
ciation, Tol.  ix.,  p.  66.  pi.  12,  figg.  8. 9. 

By  Mr.  Edwari)  C.  Rtlet. — A  collection  of  reliques  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  age,  found  in  a  sand-pit  at  Ash,  near  Sandwich  in  Kent,  in  1771, 
and  comprising  several  personal  ornaments  of  beautiful  workmanship,  being 
a  portion  of  those  which  were  described  and  figured  in  the  Appendix  to 
Boys'  History  of  Sandwich,  p.  868. 

By  Mr.  J.  Greville  Chesteb. — Several  specimens  of  the  singolar  objects 
designated  as  "pulley  beads,"  found  in  ams  at  Fensthorpc,  Norfolk,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  They  appear  to  be  of  bone  (?), 
one  side  is  convex,  the  other  flat,  with  two,  and  in  one  instance  three,  smfjl 
boles,  by  which  they  may  have  been  affixed  like  buttons.  One  of  the  urns 
eont^nad  burned  bones,  with  fragments  of  iron  and  glass,  a  bone  pin,  and 
sixteen  of  these  beads.  Also  a  globular  bead  of  dark-blue  glass,  found  in 
an  um,  supposed  to  be  Saion. — Some  sharp-pointed  tines  of  deers'  homa 
found  at  Bedford  castle,  with  a  number  of  arrow  heads,  beads  of  vitrified 
paste  and  of  agate  or  cornelian  (}).  The  tines  measure  about  Si  inches  in 
length,  and  may  have  been  used  for  the  points  of  missile  weapons.  They 
have  been  regarded  as  of  the  Saxon  period. — Also,  a  number  of  iron  pheone 
and  arrow  heads,  found  at  the  New  Farm,  Blenheim  Park,  with  examples 
of  the  forked  arrow  bead,  similar  to  those  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  ix., 
p.  118,  and  found  in  Monmouthshire  by  Mr.  Morgan. 

By  Mr.  Frahxb. — A  ball  formed  of  variously -col  oared  cisys  (?),  the 
surface  ornamented  with  circles  enclosing  stars  of  eight  points,  and  wavy 
lines,  producing  the  effect  of  marble.  It  was  found  about  twenty  years  ago 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  almost  precisely  similar  to  the  hall  formerly  in 
Dr.  Mantelt's  collection,  stated  to  have  been  found  in  a  British  um  near 
Brighton,  and  represented  in  this  Journal,  vol>  ix.,  p.  336.  with  another 
example  found  at  Slymbridge  in  Qloncestersbire.  Mr.  Franks  observed 
that  a  simitar  hall  was  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  Antiquities  at  Dublin 
during  the  last  year.  The  ball  now  produced  was  found  in  a  brook  at 
Reveaby.  C^OOglc 
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Bj  Ur.  W,  J.  Bermbaed  Smith. — A  bronie  flesh  hook  {hairpago  or 
ereagra),'  probablj  for  taking  flesh  out  of  a  caldron,  although  sometimea 
conaidered  to  have  been  used  for  raking  the  emben  or  other  purposes  in 
sacrifices ;  also  the  bronse  casing  of  the  leg  of  a  seat,  a  portion  of  <rood 
still  remaining  within  it ;  both  these  objeots  were  from  the  Canloo  collection 
of  Etruscan  Antiquities. — An  iron  arrow-bead  from  Pertepolis  ;  an  arrow- 
head found  in  the  walls  of  a  castle  in  England  ;  and  a  bronie  spear-head, 
obtained  from  Italy. — An  iron  lance  head,  found  at  Battersea,  and  three 
quarrels  or  crossbow-bolta,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  feathered  with  slips  of 
wood,  probably  of  Swiss  or  Qermaa  fabrication :  a  prod  or  itone-bow,  of 
the  time  of  Eiiiabetfa,  fonned  for  firing  bullets,  and  which  originated  the 
modem  cross-bow. — Examples  of  cutlery,  consisting  of  a  slender  knife 
found  at  Battersea,  possibly  one  of  a  pair  of  wedding  knifes,  formerly  part 
of  the  bride's  accoutrements,  as  shown  by  Hr,  Douce,  (Archaologia.  toI.  lii., 
pi,  47,  p.  215] ;  a  portion  of  a  small  kiiife,  degantly  embossed  with  siWer. 
and  another  knife  damascened  with  gold  and  silfer,  and  bearing  the  date 
1613  inlaid  in  Bilver,tbe  forge-mark  beinga  rose  slipped.  These  last  wera 
found  in  the  Thames. — Also,  a  sketch  of  the  iron  chamber  of  a  paterero, 
found  at  Bridgnorth,  The  dimensions  are  as  follows  :  length  7i  inches, 
diameter  about  4  inches,  bore  of  the  tube  by  which  it  was  adjusted  to  the 
gun  about  1}  inches.  Chambers  or  moToable  breeches,  which  contuned 
the  charge  of  powder,  were  in  use  from  early  times,  and  continued  in  vogue 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  even  down  to  a  oomparatirely  late  period. 
They  were  fitted  to  the  breech  of  iron  tubes  which  served  to  give  direction 
to  the  balls.* 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Dtbon. — A  large  iren  spear-head,  found  in  Wiltshire. 

By  Mr.  Forrest. — A  tile  of  Italian  majolica,  punted  with  Arabesques, 
date  about  1530. — A  round  toueh-box  elaborately  sculptured  with  subjects 
of  the  chaoe. — A  shell-shaped  ornament  of  amber,  beautifully  carved,  with 
the  flgura  of  a  Triton  within  the  oavity. — Two  enamels  of  the  work  of 
Limoges,  painted  with  mytholngical  subjects,  in  the  style  of  the  works 
attributed  to  M.  D.  Pape,  XVIth  century. 

By  Hr.  W.  Bartleti,  of  Bnrbage,  Wilts.— Three  ancient  horee-ahoes, 
found  near  Silbury,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  65,  ante),  and  a  rapresentation 
of  a  fourth  from  the  same  locality.  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  baa  described  and 
represented  two  of  these  in  bis  work  on  shoeing  borses.  He  considered 
them  to  he  the  oldest  existing  examples,  and  as  having  belonged  possibly 
to  the  same  horse,  although  not  found  together.  The  clgse  resemblance  in 
their  peculiar  formation  shows  beyond  doubt  they  are  of  the  same  period. 
One  waa  found  in  levelling  a  bank  in  Silbury-hill  Mead  ;  no  hones  of  the 
horse  were  stated  to  have  been  seen,  but  a  human  skeletov  lay  near  the 
■pot.  The  other  was  found  on  the  down,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
under  fiints,  supposed  by  Mr.  Clark  to  have  been  removed  for  repairs  of  the 
road,  and  he  conjectured,  from  the  appearance  of  the  shoes  and  the  nails  in 
tfaem,  that  the  horse  had  been  buried  with  the  shoes  on  its  hoofs.  He  gives 
•ome  detailed  remarks  on  the  ancient  mode  of  shoeing  horses,  as  illostrated 
by  these  examples,  as  also  on  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  shoes  them- 
selves.    We  may  refer  our  readers  to  his  work  for  further  information,  as 

'  See  reprsstiitaUonsof  arimiUr  bron»  '  Representatioiia   of    iron   chambers 

hutrament  in  tbe  British  Musenm,  Smith's  found  in  the  Isle  of  Waloe^  an  given  in 

Diet,  of  Antiq.  snd  Rich's  Companion  to  the   Arehieologia,   vol.  xxviii  pL  SJ,  p- 

the  Utin  Dietionarr.  r- /Tarpo^o.  376.                                         l^iOOQIC 
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also  to  the  curious  Memoir  "  Oa  Hono-Shoes,"  bj  Ur.  H.  S/er  Cuming, 
in  the  Journ&l  of  the  Archnological  AssociatioD,  vol.  vi.,  p.  406.  Tbia 
hone-BhooH  foaud  in  an  entrenched  MoOe  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  called 
the  Collme  det  Sacrijieet,  closely  resemble  the  specimen  figured  hj 
Ur.  Clark,  both  in  their  general  form,  the  number  of  stamp-holes  or 
GDuntenlnks,  and  the  shape  of  the  nails.  These  shoes  have,  howeTer,  no 
calkins,  which  occur  in  the  example  from  Silburj.  See  representations  of 
the  reliques  found  in  Switzerland  (Archiaologia,  ixiv.,  p.  398,  pi.  18). 

Bj  Mr.  Westwood. — Casts  fima  sculptures  in  ivorj  preaerred  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  aod  in  other  collections  in 
this  countij  and  on  the  continent.  Thej  are  additions  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Westwood  to  the  remarkable  series  of  examples  of  this  class  of  medisTal 
art  moulded  bj  Q.  Franchi,  15,  Myddleton  Street,  Clerkeatrell,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Nesbitt. 

By  Hr.  Bdwaod  Hoake. — BepreaeDtaUoD  of  a  very  rude  bronze  crucifix 
figure,  found  at  a  considerable  depth  in  digging  a  grave  at  Kilcrea  Abbey, 
CO.  Cork,  in  July,  1S5I,  and  now  in  Mr.  Hoare's  collection.  The  figure 
had  been  attached  by  three  nails,  and  the  cross  may  ba*e  been  of  wood  or 
some  other  perishable  material,  which  had  wholly  disappeared.  The  Sariour 
is  represented  with  flowing  bair,  the  head  leaning  slightly  towards  the  left 
side,  the  body  emaciated,  and  a  cloth  tied  around  the  loins.  Date,  XVth 
-  century. 

By  Mr.  Wat. — Representation  of  an  enamelled  cruet  {pkiala  or  amula), 
one  of  the  pur  of  small  vessels  used  to  contain  the  wine  and  water  intended 
for  consecration  at  the  altar.  It  was  found  in  the  county  Down  on  a  spot 
called  "  Church  Walls,"  where  ancient  interments  have  been  discovered,  but 
no  tradition  of  a  church  there  has  been  traced.  The  cruet  is  of  ehample^ 
work,  probably  of  Limoges:  its  height  is  5  J  inches,  the  handle,  spout,  and 
lid,  which  was  attached  bj  a  binge,  are  lost.  The  discovery  of  this  example 
of  the  enamelled  work  of  the  Xlllth  century  was  communicated  by 
Mr.  McAdam,  of  Belfast,  by  whom  it  has  been  published,  with  a  lithographic 
representation,  in  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology,  No.  7.  A  cruet  of 
similar  work,  dimensions,  aod  date,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Cabinet  (rf  Anti- 
quities, at  the  Bibllotbdque  Imperiale  at  Paris :  a  representation,  on  a 
reduced  scale,  was  given  in  this  Journal  in  the  Notice  of  the  Art  of 
Enamelling,  by  Hr.  Way,  vol.  ii.,  p.  168. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Staunton. — A  singular  object  of  Caen  stone  found  at 
KenilworUi  Castle,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Warwickshire  Archso- 
logical  Soqety.  It  resembles  a  diminutive  font  of  the  Norman  period  ; 
the  bowl  is  surrounded  by  four  grotesque  faces,  one  of  them  being  that  of  an 
owl,  and  supported  on  four  little  clustered  columns.  The  height  is  only 
8  inches,  and  the  square  plinth  on  which  the  circular  base  is  placed 
meoanres  ii  inches  on  each  side.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  curious 
little  relique  may  have  sAred  as  a  receptacle  for  holy  water,  for  which  how- 
ever the  small  sise  of  the  bowl  seems  scarcely  suited  :  it  may  have  been 
intended  as  a  small  lamp  or  cresset,  and  the  cavity  appears  to  show 
effects  of  fire  on  its  surface  ;  it  is  however  probable  that  the  stone  is 
not  of  sufficiently  compact  quality  to  hold  oil  or  melted  tallow  for  such 
a  purpose.  It  may  possibly  be  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  foundation  of 
the  castle  of  Geoffry  de  Cliuton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It  was  acci- 
dentally brought  to  light  during  an  llorticullural.meeting  within  the  area  of 
the  castle,  in  1848.  C^OOqIc 
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Ur  Nbville  UiJ  before  the  meeting  %  drawing  of  a  Honnan  relique  of 
larger  dimenBiooe,  but  somawliat  siiniUr  in  form  to  that  jiut  deuribed.  It 
had  probably  been  the  pitcina  in  the  ancient  church  of  Wenden  Parra, 
Ebui,  demolished  in  1663,  as  stated  b;  Hr.  Neville  on  a  former  occasion. 
(See  p.  78  in  this  volume.)  At  the  present  time  it  is  placed  in  the  vicarage 
garden  at  Wenden. 

B;  Mr.  Bdwabd  Richardsod. — A  east  from  the  head  of  the  eepnlchral 
effigj  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  at  Fontevrault,  and  of  ivhich  representa- 
tioDH  were  given  by  Charles  Stothard  in  bis  "  Monumental  Effigies,"  Tbe 
expression  of  the  features  is  finely  characterised,  and  all  the  skill  of  the 
sculptor  was  doubtless  exerted  to  preserve  as  faithful  a  portrait  as  possible 
of  the  deceased  king. — Also,  casts  from  portions  of  tbe  effigy  of  Berengario, 
the  qneoD  of  Richard,  at  Le  Mans  ;  the  singular  tablet  placed  on  ber  breast, 
and  on  which  is  seen  a  diminutive  recumbent  figure  of  a  queen,  between  two 
eandlesticks  ;  and  the  jewelled  fervutU  or  ring  brooch  which  closes  tbe 
opening  of  her  dress,  o^ed  the/ento,  at  tbe  neck.*  This  ornament  is  set 
with  ten  gems,  and  may  possibly  be  analogous  to  the  so-called  decade-rings, 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  repetition  of  prayers.  Casts  from  these 
and  other  interesting  effigies  of  the  royal  series  have  been  recently  obtained 
for  the  collection  at  Sydenham. 

By  tbe  Rev.  J.  M.  Tsaherhe. — A  miniature,  by  Samuel  Cooper,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  portrait  of  Richard  Cromwell,  in  armour  ;  it  bears  the 
initials  S.  C,  and  the  date  1655.  It  was  formerly  at  Llantritbyd  Place, 
in  Qlamorganshire,  tbe  residence  of  the  Aubrey  family. — Drawing  repre- 
aenting  tbe  gold  knee-buckles  of  Charles  I.,  worn  by  the  king,  according  to 
tradition,  on  tbe  day  of  his  death,  and  now  in  tbe  possesuon  of  Lord 
Ilchester,  at  Melbury,  Dorset.  These  reliques  were  presented  by  Sir  Philip 
Warwick  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  faithfm  adherent  of  Charles  II.  during 
that  prince's  exile- 

Impresuons  of  Seals. — By  Mr.  Octavids  Morgah,  H.P. — A  remarkable 
document,  in  fine  preservation,  to  which  are  appended  the  seal  of  the  city 
of  Cologne  and  those  of  all  the  principal  gnilda  or  confederations  of  trades, 
twenty  in  number.  It  bears  date  1326.  The  devices  on  the  curious  seals 
of  tiie  various  trades  ore  mostly  allusive  to  tbeir  occupations  ;  amongst  them 
is  tbe  impression  of  the  ee^  of  tbe  Cordenen,  of  which  the  matrix,  for- 
merly in  tbe  collection  of  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  is  in  the  Britiab 
Museum. 

By  Mr.  Henrt  Norkis. — Impression,  on  dark  brown  wax,  of  the  seal  of 
William  Mounceaux,  "dominus  de  Qnarme,"  appendedtohisrelease  to  Joan 
de  Wellia,  formerly  wife  of  Robert  de  Crystesham,  and  her  heirs,  of  all  right 
in  a  tenement  which  Richard  Joce  held  in  Horth  Qnarme.  Dated  at  Dunster, 
Friday  after  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew,  (Nov.  20),  7tb  Edw.  11.  (a.d.  1313). 
Tbe  seal  is  in  form  of  an  escutcheon,  the  device  being  a  stag's  bead 
cabosbed,  with  a  cross  between  tbe  antlers.  Th8  legend  is  as  follows — 
^  a'  will'ui  uthobavs. 

*  See  the  reprcaeulaliun  of  this  Hgare  in  Sluthard's  MonnmiiiUl  Gffigiee. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  STUDIES  IN  FRANCE,  b;  U»  R«r.  J.  L.  PeiH,  M.A.,  ¥.SJl. 
With  UlnalTatiooa  fTom  drmwiDgs  bjr  tha  antharuid  P.  H.  De  la  UoHs.  Londooi 
Qeolg*  Ball,  186  Fleet  Street    Small  Folio. 

AnovQ  the  man;  vohunes  illustratire  of  medieval  Brchitooture  whieU 
hftve  been  published  during  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Petit'a  former  works 
haTe  been  distinguished  bj  the  author's  haviag  treated  the  subject  rather 
from  an  esthetic  than  from  en  antiquariaa  point  of  rieir.  In  the  splendid 
volume  which  he  has  just  given  to  the  public,  and  whiob  is  enriched  with 
above  350  illustrationa,  the  student  of  the  principles  of  beautj  in  archi- 
tecture, the  ontiquarj,  ^d  the  practical  architect,  will  all  find  matter 
highly  deserving  of  their  attention.  To  the  first,  the  twelfth  chapter,  the 
ftppendiz,  and  Uiose  free  and  bold  sketches,  in  which  Ur.  Petit  seeks  to 
exhibit  the  character  and  leading  principle  of  design  rather  than  the  details 
of  a  building  :  to  the  second,  the  extensive  series  of  examples  of  French 
architecture  ranging  from  Roman  times  down  to  those  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
and  to  the  last,  the  chapters  on  construction  and  the  numerous  accurately 
drawn  details  may  he  especially  commended  :  each  however  will  find  mock 
that  is  highly  instructive  in  every  part  of  the  volume  ;  it  is  in  fact  a 
atorehouie  of  the  results  of  much  careful  observation  which  will  be  more 
highly  appreciated  the  more  it  is  studied. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  many  interesting  subjects  which 
this  volume  brings  before  us,  and  will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
noticing  that  portion  of  its  contents  which  comes  most  within  the  province 
of  an  archteological  journal,  namely,  the  antiquariao.  Mr.  Fetit's  kindness 
having  given  us  the  opportunity  of  enriching  our  pages  by  transferring  to 
them  some  of  those  excellent  woodcuts  with  which  his  own  are  so  profusely 
filled,  and  which,  both  for  clearness  of  det^l  and  for  effect  leave.  Uttle  to 
be  deured,  we  propose  to  arrange  them  in  an  order  somewhat  more  chrono- 
logical than  the  plan  of  bis  work  has  allowed,  as  hj  this  means  they  may 
make  some,  though  of  coarse  a  very  distant,  approach  to  a  series  illustrative 
of  tbe  progrcBs  of  French  architecture,  through  some  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  less  known  phases  of  its  earlier  period. 

An  excellent  starting-point  for  the  history  of  French  medieval  archi- 
tecture is  afforded  by  the  entrance  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Bordeaux, 
called  the  Palais  Qallien  (See  Woodcut,  No.  I),  both  as  affording  an  example 
of  the  ornamentation  of  stone  masonry  '  with  brick,  which  appears  to  charac- 
terise the  earlier  buildings  of  France  and  lome  of  the  adjacent  countries, 
and  since,  a«  Mr.  Petit  observes,  it  forms  "  a  perfect  Romanesque  front 

■  As  at  BnavaiB  in  the  Basse  (Euvn  it  u!cainpaQieB  long  vid  short  work),  and 

of  the  Calbadral,  at  Ljons,  in  the  bnilding  at  Zurich,  in  a  house  in  whi^  i(  is  alleged 

known  as  the  Hanecanterie,  at  Suia,  in  that  Charlemagne  lodged  when  on  a  visit 

the  west  doore'aj' or  the  cathedral  (wiierr  to  that  citj'. 
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admirable  in  its  proportioDB  and  of  an  arrangement  combining  both  beauty 
and  conTenience."  He  goes  on  to  aaj,  "  I  fancied  iu  looking  over  aaeries 
of  engravings  illuBtrating  the  mediiOTal  architecture  of  this  part  of  the 
Bouth  of  franco,  that  I  could  recogiiiae  thia  type  or  model  in  Bome  of  the 
principal  churches  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries." 

We  regret  that  wo  cannot  folloir  this  example  of  genuine  Roman  archi- 
tecture by  the  aemi-Roman  of  St.  Jean  at  Poitiers,  of  which  Mr.  Fetit 
gives  an  anastatic  view  ;  thia  singular  building  baa  straight-lined  arches, 
and  brick  as  well  as  atone  is  used  in  ita  construction.  An  excellent  photo- 
graph of  the  front  will  be  found  in  that  fine  aeries  of  photographic 
views  of  French  churches  now  exhibited  in  the  gallery  over  the 
medieval  courts  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Of  that  extremely 
rare  claas  of  buildinga,  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  period  somewhat  before 
the  year  1000.  we  have  a  very  remarkable  instance  in  the  church  of 
Coarcome,  near  Ruffec  (See  Woodcut,  No.  II.)  ;  there  ia  much  in  it  as  in 
some  of  our  probably  Saxon  churches,  which  resembles  dehoaed  Ramaa 
rather  than  Romanesque  or  Norman. 

At  about  this  period,  several  diatinct  schools  of  architecture  make  their 
appearance  in  France,  the  precise  discrimination  of  which  does  not  aeem  to 
he  an  easy  task  ;  three  of  these  Hr.  Petit  think\deaerve  peculiar  attention 
from  the  architect  who  wishes  to  revive  roedinval  arcliitccture  in  the  present 
day  ;  theae  are  the  styles  of  Auvergoe,  of  Pcrigord  and  Angoumois,  and 
of  Anjou.  The  first  of  these  is  principally  characterised  by  the  barrel 
roof,  the  second  by  being  roofed  with  a  seriea  of  domes,  and  the  third  by 
square  compartment;  of  cross  vaulting  much  raiaed  at  the  apex.  The  two 
last  are  usually  without  lateral  uales.  The  first  of  these  would  appear  to  be 
the  common  type  of  the  French  Romaneaque  ;  it  as  clearly  originated  from 
the  Latin  or  Basilican  as  the  second  did  from  the  Byzantine  form  of  church ; 
the  third,  or  Angevine  style,  appears  to  he  a  modification  of  the  second. 

Of  the  churches  of  the  first  style,  Mr.  Petit  has  giv^  us  many  very 
ioterestiug  examples  ;  two  of  the  most  important  and  remarkable  of  these, 
St.  Seniin,  at  Toulouse  (See  Woodcut,  No.  III.),  and  St.  Etienne,  at 
Nevers,  are  ueually  attributed  to  about  the  same  date  :  the  first,  it  is  said, 
was  finished  (with  the  exception  of  the  spire)  between  1090  and  1097,' 
while  the  latter,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Bulletin  Monumental  (vol.  v, 

E.  17),  was  consecrated  in  109?.  They  agree  very  nearly  in  plan,  each 
aving  a  long  nave,  with  aisles,  long  transepts,  a  short  choir  ending  in  an 
apse,  radiating  apaidal  chapela,  and  eastern  apses  to  the  tranaepta  ;  both 
have  barrel  vaults.  Churches  of  thia  type,  Mr.  Petit  lays,  prevail  throughout 
Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Danphiny  ;  and  he  cites  several  examples  in 
Gascony.  In  the  absence  of  a  clerestory  he  obscrvea,  they  reaemble  the 
Lombard  Romanesque  churches,  with  which,  as  well  aa  with  our  Norman, 
they  nearly  correspond  in  plan.  St.  Etienne,  at  Nevera,  has  some  peculiar 
features  in  the  straight  lined  arches  in  the  tranaepta,  and  the  short  ahaftsin 
the  triforium  of  the  apse,  which  swell  out  in  the  miildte,  and  closely  resemble 
the  balustrea  of  our  Saxon  chnrcbea.  The  singular  brackets  which  cany 
the  eaves  of  the  apse  are  almost  exactly  like  those  which  occur  in  the 
church  of  Ainay,  at  Lyons. 

The  churches  of  the  second  style,  namely,  of  the  Byzantine  type,  are  of 
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very  difiereot  character ;  of  these  St.  Front  at  P£rigneiii  appears  to  be  the 
earliest  and  moat  remarkable  eiample  (See  Woodcut,  No.  IV.)  It  ia  evidentl; 
copied  from  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  with  the  exception  that  the  arches 
carrying  the  domes  ore  pointed  instead  of  circular.  Any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  English  architecture  alone,  will  be  startled 
at  finding  that  this  church,  containing  pointed  arches,  is  confidently  asserted 
to  have  been  begun  in  984,  and  dedicated  in  1047.  Mr,  Petit,  however, 
informs  ua,  that  the  pointed  barrel  roof  is  found  in  the  south  of  France  in 
buildings  of  the  Slth,  and  even,  perhaps,  of  the  Xth  century.  In  St.  Front, 
it  would  appear  that  it  ia  only  in  the  "arch  compartments,"  which  are  really 
portions  of  barrel  roofs,  that  the  pointed  arch  occurs. 

The  church  of  St.  £tienne,  in  the  Cit6,  at  P^rigueni,  which  is  said  to 
haye  been  begun  in  1013,'  and  consecrated  on  the  same  day  as  St.  Front,' 
in  1047,  proaerves  the  original  form  of  the  exterior,  the  domes  being 
visible  instead  of  being  bidden  by  the  roof,  as  in  the  latter  church  (See 
Woodcut,  No.  VI.)  The  higher  and  more  conspicuous  of  them,  is,  however, 
not  of  the  earlier  period,  hut  a  careful  restoration,  in  the  XVIth  century, 
of  a  part  of  the  church  constructed  in  the  Xllth. 

A  fine  example  of  the  later  period  of  this  style  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cathedral  of  AngoulSme ;  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Parser's  opinion,  it  is  olearlr  an 
imitation  of  St.  Front,  at  P^rigueux  ;  it  was  built  between  1101  and  1136. 
The  massive  arches  which  support  the  central  dome,'  and  the  fine  range  of 
windows  in  the  drum  are  very  impressive.  (See  Woodcut,  No.  VII.) 

Although  not  iu  strictness  an  example  of  the  third  or  Angevine  Style,  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Ours,  at  Locbes,  ia  so  remarkable  a  building,  that 
we  cannot  omit  to  notice  it.  Mr.  Petit  says  of  it,  "  If  we  consider,  with 
M.  de  Vemeilh,  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  roofs  of  Perigord. 
which  consist  of  a  series  of  domes,  and  the  domical  cross  vanltings  of  Anjou, 
this  church  is  interesting  as  a  kind  of  link  between  the  two.  It  certunly 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  in  point  of  date,  for  it  is  later  than  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  P^rigueux  dome,  and  earlier  than  the  Angevine 
vaultings.  To  what  extent  it  was  influenced  by  the  one,  or  exercised 
influence  on  the  other,  it  ia  impossible  to  say,  but  it  cannot  be  passed  over 
by  any  one  who  wishes  to  enter  fully  into  the  examination  of  the  two 
difi'erent  styles."     (See  WoOdcnts,  Nos.  X.  and  XI.) 

The  nave,  it  will  be  seen,  consists  of  "  two  square  compartments,  each 
covered  by  an  octagonal  pyramid  of  stone,  the  same  ehell  of  stone  forming 
both  the  exterior  and  interior  roof." 

We  cannot  do  more  than  glance  at  the  numerous  examples  of  buildings 
(tf  leaser,  but  still  groat  interest,  of  which  Mr.  Petit  has  given  ua  notes  and 
engravings ;  as  an  example  of  these,  we  will,  however,  refer  to  the  church 
of  Civray  (See  Woodcut,  No.  V.),  with  a  wngularly  picturesque  octagonal 
central  tower,  and  oa  beautiful  examples  of  detail  of  a  period  not  far  from 

'  See  a  paper  in  the  3£lh  vol.  of  tbe  work,     "  L'ArehitectoTe    Bjnntina    en 

Ardueologis,  by  Mr.J.  H.  Parker,  where  Fruee."      TheSntportarihe  Uth  voLof 

both    this    church    uid     St.    Front  are  ChvAniist«ArchfclogiqueBcontuiiamTerf 

described  at  Kiine  length.  interestiiig  paper  by  the  laine  auihor  on 

<  In  Mr,  Di|ihy  Wyatt's  Handbook  to  the  French  churehea  of  the  Byzantine 

the  Byziiii^ne  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace  achim' 
is  an  engraiing  repreeenting  the  exterior  '   ' 

of  St.  Front  in  its  suppowd  Diipnal  sute, 
taken  moat  probably  from  M.  de  Vemnlh's 
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the  year  1200,  to  the  capitolB  from  St.  Nicholaa,  at  BIotb.  (Sae  woodcuts, 
Nob.  VIII.  and  IX.)  The  illuBtrations  we  have  the  BatiBfaction  of  placing 
before  oar  readerB  nay  Berre  to  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  ef  new  and 
interesting  matter  which  the  architectural  student  will  find  in  this  volume  ; 
efen  these,  we  think,  will  suffice  to  show  how  much  truth  there  is  in  Hr. 
Fetit's  obgerTstion.  "  I  am  sure  a  student  would  obtain  more  kuowledge 
of  Engliah  architecture  bj  noticing  a  limited  number  of  Englieh  buildings, 
and  also  of  foreign  ones,  each,  of  course,  being  taken  in  different  localities, 
than  bj  giving  up  hie  time  eicIuBivelj  to  the  former,  and  examining  ever; 
church  or  old  specimen  in  the  country.  If  his  aim  is  not  merely  his  own 
information,  hut  the  advancement  of  Art,  the  necessity  is  still  greater  that 
he  should  extend  his  views." 

As  we  have  before  Bold,  neither  the  scope  of  this  Journal,  nor  the  space 
St  our  disposal,  will  admit  of  our  noticing  the  rosthetical  part  of  this  work 
with  the  care  it  deaerreB  ;  we  will,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  com- 
mending it  to  our  readers'  attention  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting, 
in  conclusion,  an  observation  well  worthy  of  hoing  borne  in  mind  in  these 
days  of  "  restoration,"  and  with  which  every  one  who  knows  what  the  true 
apirit  and  aims  of  archnology  are,  will  sincerely  agree.  "  We  are  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  considering  a  work  poor  and  unworthy  of  notice  or  proBerra- 
tion,  because  it  belongs  to  what  we  call  a  debased  style.  We  forget  that  it 
may,  notwithstanding,  be  the  work  of  a  great  mind,  and  bear  the  impress  of 
both  genius  and  feeling.  For  these  how  often  are  the  results  of  mere  technical 
knowledge  of  agood  style  suhstitated.  There  is  scarcely  a  restored  church 
but  will  furnish  an  instance." 


A   HANDBOOK   OF   BURY  ST.   EDMUNDS,  ui  the  Connlr  of  Suffblk.       By 

SiiKiBl.  TvMMS,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sac  of  the  Suffolk  Inatitnta  of  Arelumlogy  and 

Natonl  HinoT}'.     Bury  :  Printed  for  the  Anthor,      12mo. 
ARCHITECTURAL   AND   HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT   OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ST.  HARY,  BURY   ST.  EDMUNDS.     By  Sxmubl  Tthks,  F.S.A.      Bury  : 

JacluoQ  and  Frost.    London  :  Simpkin  mod  MmlialL     4ta 

Amongst  those  populous  and  flourishing  towns  which  grew  np  in  England 
during  tbe  nae^eval  period,  under  the  Influence  of  wealthy  conventual 
foundatiuu,  or  near  sites  hallowed  by  some  strong  reverential  feeling, 
scarcely  any  occupied  a  more  important  position  than  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
In  several  instances,  where  the  confluence  of  population  had  been  drawn 
from  an  early  period  to  concentrate  itself  near  some  great  monastic  or 
ecclesiastical  fouadatiouj  it  tB  evident  that  there  were  not  wanting  also  local 
condition*  of  attraction  and  advantage  which  stimnlated  the  growth  of 
towns  and  cities.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  presenting  few  local  sdvantages  as 
regards  trade  or  manufactures,  eomparatively  remote  from  the  coast,  and 
placed  on  no  great  line  of  thoroughfare  or  communication  with  other 
populous  citieB,  rose  to  a  degree  of  importance  and  magniflcence,  of  which 
the  restigeB  even  now,  crumbling  in  decay,  preserve  the  memorial. 

Few  have  approached  a  more  attractive  subject  of  historical  and 
antiquarian  research  than  the  author  of  the  works  under  consideration.  It 
is,  moreover,  one  of  especial  interest  to  many  of  our  Society,  who  lately 
participated  in  the  gratification  of  that  cordial  welcome  which  the  Institute 
enjoyed  at  Bury  from  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  and  the  members  of  the  Suffolk 
Institute.     Many  to  whose  attention  we  would  now  commend  these  conbi- 
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butiona  to  East  Anglian  Topography,  will  bear  in  mind  how  greatly  the 
BatiBfactloQ  of  that  d&y  wai  enaured  by  the  obliging  exertions  of  their 
suthor,  uid  by  his  local  knowledgo  of  the  intereating  sites  and  tradilioiu 
to  which  the  TolumeB  before  ub  relate. 

In  the  "Haniibook  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,"  Mr.  Tymme  hu  realised 
the  wish  of  many  who  have  been  led  by  fresh  facilities  of  access  to  visit 
that  ancient  town.  He  has  not  here  sought  to  enter  into  the  general 
histoty,  a  subject  which  we  hope  that  he  may  on  some  future  oooauon  be 
encouraged  to  undertake,  and  upon  which  the  stares  of  unpublifibed 
eridence  gathered  dnring  his  long  and  careful  researches  would,  we  doubt 
not,  throw  much  light.  The  little  Tolume  which  ho  has  now  given  ns 
presents  the  leading  facts  of  interest  connected  with  the  antiquities  and 
institutions  of  the  town,  both  ancient  and  modem  ;  it  comprises  a  graphic 
sketch  of  the  monastery,  of  its  foundation  in  Suion  times,  its  architectural 
grandeur,  of  which  the  two  magnificent  gate-towera  are  now  the  principal 
remains,  the  decaying  reliques  of  the  conventual  buildings,  and  that  unique 
and  beautiful  example  of  ancient  architectural  skill,  the  Abbot's  Bridge. 
He  guides  the  visitor  to  the  churches,  their  rich  decorations  and  sepulchral 
memorials,  the  religious  foundations,  ancient  hospitals,  the  Guildhall  with 
its  picturesque  porch  and  entrance,  the  reliques  of  ancient  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  the  town,  and  the  traces  of  its  walls,  constructed  it  is  believed, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  but  demolished  for  modem  convenience.  This 
acceptable  manual  closes  with  a  sketch  of  the  chief  objects  of  attraction 
easily  accessible  from  Bury. 

Mr,  Tymms  has  recently  completed  the  undertaking  commenced  some 
years  Nnoe,  and  to  which  be  very  successfully  devoted  his  researches, 
namely,  the  "  Architectural  History  of  the  Church  of  St.  Hary,  at  Bury." 
In  this  monograph  illustrative  of  a  very  remarkable  and  highly-enriched 
fabric  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Mr.  Tymms  commences 
with  some  notices  of  the  more  ancient  church  of  St.  Mary,  recorded  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sigebert,  in  637,  and  superseded  by  a  structure  of 
more  suitable  dignity,  in  which  the  incorruptible  body  of  the  royal  martyr 
was  depouted  by  the  monks  in  1032.  This,  however,  was  deemed  unwor- 
thy, and  soon  gave  place  to  a  more  stately  structure,  completed  in  1095, 
being  the  conventual  church  of  which  some  massive  ruins  may  still  be 
seen,  sufficing  to  indicate  its  grand  proportions. 

The  existing  church  of  St.  Mary  appears  to  have  been  constructed  upon 
a  new  site,  not  very  far  removed  from  that  which  had  preceded  it ;  it  was 
finished  about  1433,  and  it  presents  a  fine  example  of  the  Perpendicnlar 
Style  in  vogue  at  that  time.  Of  the  elaborate  enrichment  the  accompany- 
ing representation  of  the  north  porch,  which  Mr.  Tymms  has  kindly  placed 
at  our  disposal,  supplies  a  good  example.  We  are  also  enabled  to  place 
before  our  readers  a  view  of  the  western  door,  and  of  the  niches  of  highly 
ornamented  character  introduced  at  its  udes.  (See  woodcut  p.  306.)  The 
plan  of  this  striking  church  ia  one  of  rather  uncommon  occurrence,  although 
eiamples  exist  in  the  eastern  counties.  It  conaista  of  a  nave  and  chancel 
with  spacious  aisles  extending  throughout  the  entire  length,  and  a  square 
apse  ;  a  tower  near  the  N.  W.  corner,  and  a  north  porch.  There  was  also 
originally  a  porch  on  the  south  side.  The  beautiful  north  porch  was 
erected  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  John  Notynbam,  grocer,  steward,  it 
haa  been  stated,  of  the  Abbot  of  Buiy  ;  it  is  dated  1437.'      The  lidil} 

>  «  Bnry  Wills,"  edited  Ur.  Trnmu,  for  theCKmdwi'Soat«y,p^i.'^^^^8 
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groitiod  ceiliug  of  this  porch  was  eonceftled  by  plMter  until  recent  tiin«e, 
but  the  fan  tracery  ia  now  cleared  from  this  disGgurement.  The  Registrj 
of  wills  at  Bury,  it  may  be  ohaerved,  has  supplied  many  evidences  of 
the  earnest  devotion  and  liberality  of  the  townsmen,  contributors  like  thi^ 


WESTERN      DOORW^Y    AND     NICHES      AS     RESTORED. 
A.  D.    1844.. 

worthy  grocer,  to  the  good  work  of  this  noble  fabric.  Bequests  of  this 
natnre  occur  repeatedly  in  the  collection  of  "  Wills  and  Inventories  from 
the  Registers  of  the  Commissary  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,"  edited  with  great 
cure  by  Mr.  Tymms  fur  the  Camden  Society  in  1850  ;  a  contribution  to  our 
materials  for  the  history  of  private  life  and  manners  in  the  fifteenth 
and  Hiibsequent  centuries,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  valued. 

The  eorichments  of  the  church  are  of  a  very  beautiful  character  ;  and 
of  these  many  representations  are  given  iu  Ur.  Tymms'  agreeable  Totume. 
We  mnst  refer  to  his  detailed  description  of  the  sculptured  figures  of  angela, 
which  appear  upon  the  hammer-beams  of  the  roof,  and  of  the  statues  of 
prophets,  apostles,  kings,  and  saints,  introduced  at  the  ends  of  the  helres 
into  which  the  hammer-beam  ribs  are  framed.  There  occur  also  in  this 
curious  roof  some  good  illustrations  of  the  forms  of  ancient  musical  instru- 
ments.  The  bosses  present  also  quaint  devices,  of  which  some  are  given 
amongst  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Tymms'  book  ;  amongst  these  are  angels 
holding  the  head  of  St.  Edmund  ;  angels  bearing  the  seamless  coat  (?)  ; 
the  hart  lodged,  here  introduced  possibly  as  the  device  of  Edward  IV.  ;  a 
ram  enclosed  in  a  wattled  pen,  he. 

The  monumental  memorials  are  not  without  interest  to  the  archteologist. 
The  tomb  mth  the  effigies  of  Sir  William  Carew,  1521,  and  his  lady,  is  a 
fine  example  of  its  age  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  canopied  over  by  a  tester, 
which  has  been  cruelly  cut  away.     The  resting-place  of   Hary   Tudor, 
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daughter  of  Henrj  VII.,  and  queen  of  Ixiiiis  XII.  of  France,  i>  marked 
b;  an  altar-dab  with  the  five  crosMS  atJll  fiaible,  brought  pomiblj  from  the 
abbej  church  when  her  remains  were  Temo*ed  to  St.  ti&ty'a  at  the 
Dissolution.  The  singular  tomb  of  John  Baret,  who  bequeathed  a  liberal 
endowment  for  a  chantrj  in  the  ladj  chapel,  claims  notice ;  the  eeiting 
above  ia  curiously  ornamented  with  hie  monogram  enclosed  within  a  collar 
of  SS.,  and  the  "  reson  "  or  motto — "  Grace  me  Goueme." 

The  church,  which  had  suffered  much  from  violent  storms  in  1703  and 
1766,  and  was  iu  a  very  insecure  condition,  was  repaired  with  much  care 
bj  the  late  Mr.  Cottingh&m.  The  font  used  {M^Tiouslj  to  the  restorations 
has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one  ;  it  was  covered  hy  a  canopy  of  richly 
carred  oak  ;  the  shaft,  curioysly  sculptured  with  figures  of  animals,  may 
be  of  the  period  when  the  church  was  erected,  the  bowl  appears  to  be  of 
later  date,  (eee  woodcut).  It  bears  the  arms  of  the  town,  of  (be  see  of 
Norwich,  and  of  several  Suffolk  families. 

We  must  here  close  the  brief  notices  of   these  contiibutitms  to  the 


THE  OLD  FONT 


topography  of  East  Anglia.  The  lively  interest  in  subjects  of  this  nature, 
aroused  hy  the  influence  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archeology,  under  the 
auspices  of  dieir  noble  and  accomplished  President,  presents  the  promiung 
auimuce  that  such  labours  will  be  cordially  appredated.  .  Oa^aj|i^linTe 
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occssioD  the  memberaof  our  Societj  mftj,  u  we  hope,  revisit  the  Tener*ble 
remaiDB  of  the  fane  of  St.  Edmund  under  clrcumBtancea  f&roureble  to 
more  detailed  investigation  of  nnmerous  objects  of  attratition  in  that 
locality  than  was  compatible  with  the  arrangements  of  their  recent  viait. 
The  recollection  of  that  pleasant  pilgrimago  to  the  great  East  Angliui 
shrine  will  encourage  the  auurance  of  fraternal  welcome. 


Htmt  l^fstoifua  Bitb  glnlutologfcBl  ^blfcnfons. 


(Bohn'i  Antiqoariaa  Ijbnrjr.) 

Hatthiw  Paris,  his  English  ChroDlcle,  tniulated  by  Dr.  Giles.  Vol.  III.  com- 
pleting tha  work,  with  an  elaborate  Index  to  the  whole,  including  the  au4y  pmiioii 
published  under  the  title  of  Roger  of  WendoTer.    (Bohn's  Antiquarian  Libruy.) 

HiRCO  Polo's  Tritels  ;  the  tnuialstion  ot  Harsden  ;  edited,  with  Notes,  Intio- 
daetioD,  and  Index,  by  T.  Wright,  M.A.     (Bohn's  Antiqoan&n  l^nry.') 

FuTi  EccLmi2  Aholicihs  ;  or,  a  Calendar  of  the  Principal  Ecclesiastical  IHgnitaiiea 
inEoeland  and  Wsles,  and  of  the  Cbief  Officers  of  the  Unireruties  to  the  jear  1715. 
Compued  br  John  Le  Nere.  Corrected  and  continned  to  the  present  lime  b*  T.  Duffbs 
Hardy.    Three  toIb.,  Bto.     Oaford  :  J.  H.  Parker. 

Socinr  or  AimaDtana. — Arclueologia,  Vol  XXXV.,  Part  2.  Amongat  the 
Contents  are  Hemoin  on  a  Merovingian  Cemetery  at  Envermeu,  neal  Dieppe,  with 
observations  on  certain  weapons  of  the  Franka  ;  On  Celtic  Megaliths,  and  the  contenta 
of  Celtic  Tombs,  chiefly  as  uiey  remain  in  the  Channel  Islands  ;  Eacavations  made  by 
Mr.  Akerman  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  burial  ground  at  Hamham,  Wilts  ;  SL  Mary  Red- 
eUfl'e,  Bristol,  and  ita  foundoTB  ;  On  the  Eariy  History  of  Lord  Lieutenants  of  CoontieB  ; 
Ancient  Churches  in  the  V/ett  of  Fiance  ;  Saxon  and  otber  remains  found  near  Htmt- 
more,  Bucks  ;  Roman  Vill»  on  the  Borough  HillfDaTenOy  ;  Discoveries  at  Chavanneo, 
Canton  de  Vaud  ;  Extracts  from  Church wardenii' A ccoimts  at  Minchlnhampton  ;  On  the 
Last  Days  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  lidward  II. ;  On  the  Hide  of  Land,  and  aome  Manorial 
customs  in  Oifordshire  ;  British  Barrows  in  South  Wilts,  &e.  Amount  the  Illus- 
trations  are  numerous  Anglo-Saxan  Antiqiuties;  interesting  examples  of  Ecclesiaatical 
Architecture  ;  the  Chalice  preserred  al  Leominster,  noticed  in  this  Journal,  Vol  X., 
p.  243  ;  the  Chapter  Seal  of  Brechin  ;  the  Chsaed  Seal  of  gold  of  Henry  VIII.  preserved 
u  Pans ;  the  Merovingian  Fibula  described  in  this  Jotuiial,  VoL  X.,  p.  248,  &c.  4to. 
Fourteen  plates,  with  numerous  woodcuts. 

— Proceedings,  Vol.  HI.,  Nos,  39,  40,  eoispriNng  an  Abstract  of  Communi. 

cations  at  the  Meetings,  from  Feb.  2  to  Hay  II,  1BS4  ;  Lists  of  Books,  ftc,  pre- 
sented.    Sto. 

Socim  or  Airriqctaias  ov  Nbwc*stle,  ArchBologia  JBIiana,  VoL  IV.,  Part  3. 
— Amboglanua,  recent  discoTeries  at  Birdoswald  on  the  Roman  Wall ;  Monumental 
Stone  with  Ogham  Inscriptions  from  Bressay,  SbetUnd ;  Musters  for  North- 
umberland in  15^8.  from  an  original  record  in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminaltir, 
with  an  Index  and  Synopsis  of  Contents,  by  the  Late  Rev.  Jolui  Hodgson  : — Pipe  Roll 
of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  ot  Edward  1.,  for  Norlhumberland,  in  continuation  of  ttie  Seriea 

Kiblished  by  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson  :  with  a  Traualation  and  Note — Examination  of 
oisley's  Allocation  of  the  Hiscellaneons  Notitia  Stations  in  the  North  of  Englsnd. 

BaiTisH  AacHAOLoalc*!.  A>soci«nan. — Joumal,  No.  37,  April,  18£4  Contents  : 
On  the  Audeiit  Camps  of  the  Upper  Ward  of  I^narkthire,  with  Plans  and  other  lllns- 
ttationi,  by  Mr.  Q,  Vere  IrvitiB  ;  on  the  Antiquities  of  Maidstone  and  the  Polychromy 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Mr.  J.  Whichcord ;  On  tha  Martyrdom  of  St  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury and  oiher  paintings  discovpred  at  St.  John's  Church,  Winchester,  with  Ten 
Litbograjdiie  Plates.    Proceedings  of  the  Assodation,  Ac. 

Socinr  OP  Anti«uikiis  of  Scotlahd.— Proceedings,  Vol.  I.,  Part  S.  Seventy- 
third  Seenon,  18a3-S4.  Amongst  the  communications  noticed  are  the  following  : — 
On  the  Abbey  Chordi  ot  Holyrood,  subsequently  to  the  devastatitms  by  the  tinglisli 
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in  1£44  Hid  1M7  ;  On  the  Stone  Vesaela  known  in  SeolUnd  m  "  Drnidicil  Patem  " 
(wltl)  woodenti)  ;  Seottuh  Rudi  into  Northambariuid  ;  On  the  Bkyeu  Tueitrjp  ;  On 
Andeot  Turaeei  of  Cultlvrntioa  in  Northnmbarluid  and  Scotlud  ;  Deaoriplioii 
of  Ml  Ancient  Tomb  foimd  new  StonclutTai  ;  Stone  Circles  in  Scoikud  j  "  Agrieolai'l 
C^mp,"  in  I^ncubire  ;  Notice  of  a  BnuB  Seal  with  Hebrew  Inwiriptioii,  fonnd  ns>r 
Edintiurgb  ;  Stone  Mononunta  of  Ana  compared  with  those  of  Europe ;  Recent 
DiscoTorj  of  Riiman  Renuiua  near  the  Antonine  Wall  ;  The  EncroachmeDls  of  the 
Cfmiic  upon  the  Gaotic  branch  of  the  earlj'  Celtic  Popolation  of  North  Britain  ; 
Obaeqniea  of  Jamw,  second  Elarl  of  Mnrray  ;  Euminatian  of  the  Conlenta  of  an 
faermetically-saaled  Glau  Veasel  from  PampBii  ;  Stone  Cista  contsinioz  Urns,  found 
in  Banffshire  ;  Ancient  Boat  found  in  tbe  ClTde,  &c.  Witli  Lithographs  and  Wood- 
eati,  comprieiiig  rcpreeentationa  of  the  "Batlochjle  Brooch,"  the  Sepulchral  Braaa 
of  Uie  B^nt  Murray,  the  Chapter  Seat  of  Brechin,  Sepulchral  Uma,  &o. 

Htnraaic  Socim  of  LiticAsnjaa  xvd  CfinHiKs,  Proceedings  and  Papm  ;  Sixth 
SvsMon,  IS53^£4,  Bto.  Amongst  the  contents  are, — Synopdeat  view  of  the  Briliah  autho- 
ri^eaon  BritiBh  history  ;  Notes,  Historical  and  Eccleaiaatical  on  thaChapetry  of  Kirkby, 
' '  >,  and  description  of  its  Saion  <  I )  font ;  Shotwick  Church  and  its  Suion 
;  Notices  of  British  antiquities,  weapons,  or  implemontB  of  atone,  Ac. ;  On 
the  Hiatory  of  Naral  Terma  ;  Notices  and  ETidences  Ulnstnttve  of  tlie  history 
of  LiTcrpod,  ita  manufactures,  &c,with  aumeroua  lithographic  illustrations,  facsimiles 
of  autographs  and  wuodents ;  Plan  of  Liierpool  and  the  Pool,  as  tliey  appeared  in 
1660  ;  Arehitectnral  subiecIB  in  Lancashire  ;  and  a  Coloured  Plata  representing  a 
Angular  assemhiage  of  dunioutiTe  objects,  pottery,  ornaments  and  play-thiogs  of  a 
child,  fonnd  in  a  Roman  cemetery  near  Cologne.  They  are  now  in  Mr.  Mayer's  Huseum. 
Tbe  occumnceofaDch  Roman  nvpundia  in  this  country  haabeen  noticed  by  Mr.  Neville 
in  this  Jonrual,  vol.  X.  p.  21. 

CAHBBun  AHCDfoLoaiCAL  AnocunoN. — ArebAolofpa  Cambnnwa,  a  Record  of  the 
Antiqaities  of  Wales  and  ita  Marches,  and  the  Joornal  of  tbe  Assooialion.  No.  IB, 
April,  185i. — Sketch  of  Roman  Remains  in  Wales  ;  List  of  Prehistoric  Remains  of 
Wales,  arranged  by  counties  ;  Eodesiastieal  Terms  in  Walea  and  Brittany  ;  Hereford- 
shire  under  the  Britons,  Ronums  and  Anglo-Saxona ;  Descent  of  the  Lordship  of 
Abergavenny  ;  On  the  Permanenos  of  Races  in  this  coontlT  ;  Droidical  Circles  and 
Roman  Camp  near  Trecastle,  Brecknockshire  ;  Church  Notes  m  Radnorshire,  &c.,  Sro. 
London  :  Longman.    Tenby  :  R.  Mason. 

I  BiLiND.— Ulster  Journal  of  Archnology.  Quarterly.  Bel&at :  Archer  ;  London, 
J.  Ronell  Smith,  4to.  Annual  Subscription,  12b.  Contents  of  No.  6.— Bodley'a  Visit 
to  CO.  Down,  1602,  and  bis  campaigns  in  Ireland  ;  EicarationB  in  Sepulchral  Caima  In 
the  north  of  Scotland,  identical  in  deHign  with  the  chambered  Tumuli  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne  ;  Relics  of  Antiquity  at  Youghal  ;  St.  Coilum  Cille'i  CroM  ;  Proverba  in  Ulster 
(continued}.— No.  7.  Marahal  Bagenal'i  Deacriptions  of  Ulster,  1686  ;  Ethnological 
Sketches  ;  The  fishermen  of  the  Claddagh,  eo.  Galway  ;  Huguenot  colony  at  Lisbum  ; 
Diacovery  of  Roman  silver  coins  ( 1  fiQ6  in  nnmber)  with  silver  ingots  and  fragments, 
Dear  Colcraine,  accompamed  by  representations  of  the  nlver  oruamenta,  A.e.,  and 
catalogue  of  the  coins  ;  Enamelled  vessel  of  Limoges  work,  found  in  co.  Down  ; 
Antiquarian  Notea,  Ac. 

Kilkenny  and  South-east  of  Ireland  Ardueolo^cal  Society.    Proceedings 

and  TiansactJoDs,  JanoarT)  March,  Usy,  and  Jnly,  1854,.  Vol  iiL  Part  1,  comprimog 
Memoirs  on  the  Ormonde  Money  ;  On  the  surrender  of  Ross  Castle,  Killamey  ; 
Calendar  of  the  Red  Book  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  with  a  representation  of  the  Court 
of  Bxdteqoer,  in  the  r^gn  of  Henn  IV. ;  On  the  coin  called  St.  Patrick's  ;  Unique 
psatwal  staff-lieBd  ;  Roi^  Ooases  of  the  lele  of  Man,  Ac.  Lithogiaphsand  Woodcuts. 
Anmial  Subscription  to  the  Society,  6a.      Subscription  for  Annual  Volume  of  Original 


NnMTsmTic  Chbomicu,  edited  by  J.  Y.  Akermaa,  Sec  Soe.  AnL,  No.  64. — Unique 
crown-Huoy  of  Edw.  IV.,  minted  in  Walerford  ;  Coins  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa ;  Gold 
coins  of  SnacDse  ;  On  the  method  of  cssting  c<Hns  in  use  among  the  ancient  Britons  ; 
Hoard  of  Roman  coins  found  near  Evenly,  Northamptonshire,  Ao. — No.  65. — New  coin 
of  Baorohtric,  kinf;  of  Esst  Anglia  ; .  On  Celto-Iriui  ring-money,  with  a  descriptive 
oatalogoe  ;  (hi  the  Unndered  I^ends  upon  Anglo-Saxon  coins  ;  On  Pontefmet  siege- 
^•oea  J  (hictdnsotElhelredll.;  On  Roman  coins  and  liiver  pUte  fonnd  near  Calerame, 
with  a  liat  of  the  cdns,  Ac.  J.  Russell  Smith,  8vo,  Quarterly. 


Rkhiihs   of    Pmin    SixoMDOH,     principally     from    Tomuli 
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J.  Y.  Akerauut,  Sec.  Soc  Ant^Part  X.  Sine  fibulae  from  m  cemetery  at  Furfond, 
OloumaterBbira,  exoTkted  bjr  Ur.  W;l!e  ;  Fibul»  found  in  WarwiekdUve  and  Leieeater- 
■hire,  the  Utter  io  the  Miuenin  of  the  Society  of  Anliqiuries.—  Part  XI.  Beuls  of 
•mbar  and  ecdouied  piMei,  foond  In  Lincolnahire,  preuDted  to  the  Britiah  HnaeiuD 
by  Sir  Joseph  Batiks  ;  Urn,  with  a  comb,  Imife,  Bheera  and  tireexen  [auad  in  it,  at 
^e,  SnSTdk,  and  pmacrred  ia  the  Brili^  Hnaeum.  Snbaeriben  are  reqnenad  to 
HDd  their  luuDsa  to  J.  R.  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square.  The  editor  reqoesta  the  faTour  of 
oommmiicatioiui  of  luipubliabed  Saxon  Antiqnilita. 

CoiXICTUfu  ANTiqtri.  Etchinn  ud  Notice*  ot  ancient  nmaiiu.  B7  Chariea 
Roadi  Stnith.  Vol  III.  Part  3.— Roinaii  Caatrnm,  and  Actiqnities  at  JnblaiDS  and 
Ettcdx  is  EVaiiM  ;  Notes  on  diacoTeries  of  gold  plates,  chiefly  in  the  soalfa  of  Irehtnd, 
by  the  late  T.  Craflon  Craker,  E!sq.  Put  IV.  (enmpleting  the  Tolunie).  Roman 
eaatra  at  Rldngham  and  High  Rocb«Mer  ;  The  Fauwett  Collection  of  Angto-Saxon 
AntiquitiM  [  liMcribed  Roman-Ganlisb  vase  in  the  Lourre,  and  inscribed  fragment 
fbond  kt  LticesMr  ;  Roman  leaden  seals  ;  Reeearcbes  aud  discoveries,  Fevenaey, 
BirdoBW^d,  CaemarTon,  Inscribed  altars  fouod  at  Birrena,  Dumfriesbire ;  KicavatiniiB 
at  Utile  Wilhraham,  Harnhsm,  Daventry,  &c.;  Notes  on  discorerieB  in  Normandy, 
at  Treves,  Ac.  Gold  pUtcs  fonnd  in  Ireland  (condnued  from  Part  111.)  ;  Socieir 
of  Antiquaries  ;  National  Antiquities;  The  braaa  Trumpet  found  at  Bomney,  Kent. 
Printed  for  the  Sabscribers  only.  Subscribera'  names  received  by  the  Author,  5, 
Liverpool  Street,  Cily. 

CiTiLooDs  av  TBI  MusaDH  Ot  LomoH  AmtiDiitBs,  Collected  by  Charles  Rosrdi 
Smith.  Printed  for  the  Subscribers  only.  Sixteen  Plates  and  Dnmerous  WoodcnlSL 
This  remarkable  collection  has  been  formM  during  the  recent  extensive  alteratioiis  in 
the  City  of  London,  and  the  progreaa  of  Public  Worics.  It  comprises  a  valuable  and 
highly  mstructive  assemblage  of  Bomaa  reliques,  iculptnre,  bronzes,  pottery,  glaan, 
amaments,  mndsls  ot  leather,  ntennis  and  imptemnits,  mina,  Ae.  Anglo^xon 
veuons,  omanMDlt  and  eoina  Rinnan  and  Mediseval  objects.  Of  all  tfaeae  m 
detailed  deocriptinn  is  given,  aocompanied  by  represantaiioDs  of  the  more  remarkable 
or  obaneM^e  exam^ei. 


FiOBsnr  Collbctiok  o)>  AnrmoiTiBa.  A  Lecture  on  the  AnUquiiies  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Cemeteries  of  the  ages  of  Paganism,  illtistrative  of  the  Fanssatl  CoUeotiaa  ot 
Anglo-Saxon  AnUquities,  now  in  the  poowsnion  of  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  By  Thomas 
Wright,  H.A.  ;  delivered  on  the  occamon  of  the  xrirtt  given  by  the  Historic  Sorie^  to 
the  British  Association,  at  Liverpool,  S^t.  27th,  IBSi.  Liverpool,  8fo.  (Privately 
printed  .J 

BucKiNOBiMSBiKS. — Record*  of  Buckinghuashire,  or  Papers  and  Notes  on  the 
History,  Anttqnities,  and  Architecture  of  die  county  ;  together  with  the  Tnnnctions 
of  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  for  the  (^unty  of  Bucks.    Published 


buildings,  with  hiatorieal  descriptions.     By  J.  Romney,  Oullon  Place,  Chester.  4lo. 

DoaHui.— The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  Darlington.  By.  W. 
Byllon  D.  Longstafle,  F.S.A.  Loudon  ;  J.  H.  Parker,  and  Nichols  and  Son,  Svo.,  with 
many  Illnstralloni  and  Pedigrees. 

GLODCEBTsastllBs.— Notes  on  the  Cross  of  Amnsy  Holyroud,  a  chunjiyard  cross 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Abbot  Parker,  Abbot  of  Tewkesbary,  at  the  cloee  of 
tiie  fourteenth  eentnry.  By  Chariea  Pooley,  8vo.  Read  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Cotteswold  Qub,  Jan.  ie£4. 

HoraonTHsaiBB. — Notes  oa  the  Architecture  and  History  of  Caldieot  Castle.  By 
Octaviua  Morgan,  Eaq.,  U.P.,  and  Thomas  Wakeman,  Esq.  Printed  for  the  Caerleou 
Antiquarian  Assooiation,  and  to  be  obtained  from  die  Secretary,  J.  H.  Lee,  Esq., 
CaerleoD.     With  twelve  Plates,  etched  by  Mr.  Lee.  Royal  Svo. 

North ijHBRBi.AiaD,^ Descriptive  and  HiBtorical  Notices  of  Northumbrian  Castles, 
Charuhes  and  Antiquities.  By  William  Sidney  Gibson,  F.S.A.  Third  series; 
comprising  Nawnrlh  Castle,  Lanereoat  Priory,  and  Corby  Castle,  in  Cumberland  ;  the 
ruined  monaaleries  of  Brinkbum,  Jarrow,  and  Tynemouth  ;  Bishop  Middleton,  and 
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Hantapool ;  Newoutle^Hi-Tjiie  »ad  Dnriuun  CktIwdnJ.  Laadan ;  Loi^iDMtt.  8t« 
With  IJloMnlioH. 

Tarn  Uiidiifitraeniii.    Tfaa  Natioiud  H!rtOT7  of  Ht  EutBTn  Borden. 

Bj  George  Jciumton,  H.D.  Edin.  LL-D.  Tel.  I.  Topograph;  and  Botanj.  Sto.  The 
dktriot  to  whiah  the  aalhor'a  obMrrationa  relate,  bch^M  Berwickshire,  portiou  of 
Nonbumberlaud  and  Bosborghiliin.  Tho  irork  oomprlaei  toMoy  notioaa  of  looal 
tmditioca,  uaagea,  folk-lore,  Ac. 

SHBoraHiaa. — The  AnlianltiM  of  Shropaliire,  eomprtritig  ehlefl;  anch  nulerUb  aa 
tnaj  Mrre  to  illnatrate  the  biatoiT  of  the  coontj  durioE  tfaa  fint  two  centuriee  after 
the  Norman  Conqoeat  B7  the  Hav.  R.  W.  £7tDn.  In  Qnarterl;  Nnmbcra.  Royal  Bto, 
The  first  Tolume  ia  now  eompletad.  SubBcriben'  namaa  may  be  aoit  to  Mr.  Beddoir, 
SfaifhaU,  or  Mr.  J.  RonbU  Smith. 

>  Sx  Tlewa  of  Lndlow,  and  it«  Castle,  by  H.  B.  Ziejtler.    Aln,  thieo 


SuFPOUnHCKH.— A  Hiatory  of  WedDeahnry,  !n  the  Coonty  of  Staflbrd.  Compiled 
ttom  TariooB  •onrtea,  Mident  ud  modero,  wicli  an  Aeaonnt  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Tntde; 
Detoy  6ro.     EngraTings  and  Pedigreea.    London  :  J.  Master*. 

SuFFou.— Proeeedioga  of  the  SoSolk  loaUtats  of  Arebmology,  ftc  Vol.  II.  Ho.  1. 
— Memoir  on  Hawated  Church,  and  the  old  Rectory  Honae  (widi  groand-plan)  ;  The 
Hall  Pkce,  Hamted ;  Hardwick  Heute,  and  the  Elmacan  tomb,  with  a  ncliniiv 
efflgj  prea^red  there,  Ac 

Arohiteatnral  and  Hiatorical  Acooont  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Bury  St. 

Edmunds ;  comprlung  notioea  of  the  ehnrchce  prenoua  to  the  preeent  fabric ;   of 
persona  of  note  buried  in  the  eiuw«h,  and  of  exiating  monumental  memorials^  &•.    " 
Samuel  Tymmi,  F.S.A.   Bory:  Jaokaon  aud  Froat,    London;  Sn^kin 
4ta.  Litbographa  and  WDodouta, 

A  Handbook  of  Buy  9t.  Edmnnds ;   the  mina  of  the  Abbey,  Chnrebea, 

ancient  Hoapitala,  and  aitea  of  hietorieal  or  antlquariui  intennt  la  the  ricini^.    By 
Samuel  Tyoima,  F.S.A.     Bnry.    ISmo.     Sold  by  alJ  bookaeller*. 

WiLisaiBi.— The  Wiltahire  Arcluealo^cal  and  Natural  History  Maguine.  DcTizea : 
H.  Bull  Londoo:  J.  R.  Smith,  G.  BalL  No.  2.;  Manuacript  CollBcliuns  for  Will^ 
in  the  library  of  ^  T.  Fbillipps,  Bart  ;  Leiand'a  Journey  tlirough  Wiltshire,  1S40  to 
1542,  with  a  Memoir  and  lUuatratiTe  Notca  ;  by  the  Bbt.  J.  E.  Jackson;  Aoglo-Saxou 
MmeUryat  Harnham  Hill,  near  Salisbury,  and  Notices  of  the  excavations  recently 
■Bade  there  by  Mr.  Akennan;  Wiltshire  Notea  and  Qneriea,  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations.     Sto. 

WoKCasraaaHiu. — The  Rambler  in  Woroeatenhire,  or,  Holes  on  Chnrebea,  &e. 
By  John  Noake,  author  of  WoreeMer  in  Olden  Times."  12mo.  This  is  the  third  and 
oooclading  Tolume  of  a  surrey  <^  the  ohurchee  of  this  couuly,  to  whi^  the  author  has 
deroied  nine  yeara.  Attention  haa  not  been  exdoaiTely  addressed  to  Architectural 
fsaturea  and  to  Eaatesiaatieal  Antiquitiea  in  geaerali    these  Notes  comprise  Statistical 


YoRKHHinE. — Betiqnite  Antiqan  Eboraeenses,  or.  Remains  of  Antiquity,  relating  to 
the  Connly  of  York,  illustrated  by  Platea  and  Woodonla.  By  Wjlliani  Bowman,  Leeds. 
To  be  coutinned  qoarterly.  Part  V.  On  the  Southern  frontier  defences  of  the 
Brigantes  anJ  the  Northnmbriaiis,  with  a  map;  British  Bsrrow  at  Wintriugtiam, 
opened  by  Mr.  Jamsa  Wardell,  in  I8G3  ;  Tndesmen'a  Tokens  rflUtiug  to  Yorkshire. 
4lo.  Lo>idou-.  J.  Rosseil  Smith. 

MtsCELUnsi  QaikPBici ;  a  Collection  of  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Renaissance  Remaioa 
in  the  potseeaioa  of  the  Lurd  Londesborongli.  illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholc,  F.S.A. 
Iiondan-.  Ctupman  snd  Hall.  To  be  completed  in  Dine  numbers,  each  cnntaiiiiiiit  four 
Pistes,  accompanied  by  an  historieal  and  descriptive  treatise.  Contents  of  No.  1.: 
Jewels  of  the  XVllb  century  ;  BecoraliKO  Veasels  for  the  table  ;  Leathern  Buckler 
from  the  Strawberry  Hill  Cull«!lion,XVIth  century;  Ivory  Sceptre  of  Louis  XII.,  from 
the  Debmge  Collection;  Mirror-cnse  and  sculptured  Ivory  Biix.  No  1.:  Jewels  of  the 
XVlthoentury,  from  the  Debnige  Colleetion,ftc.;  Nuremberg  Driuking-cups  of  silver, 
in  tlis  fonn  of  animals;  Ueaume  of  ttie  latter  part  of  the  XJItfa  century, similar  to  those 
of  tbe  lime  of  Uichard  I.;  Heaome  of  the  time  of  Edwaid  111.,  aud  aoolher  esai^le 
TOL.  XI.  fi  S 
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irf  the  time  of  Richard  II.  ThMa  nra  pieces  of  •rmnir  were  pnrdiMed  tram  Hr.  S. 
Pnit,  irho  obtained  them  from  chorchea  in  Norfolk,  vbere  thef  bad  MDMiued  from  the 
period  when  thej'  bad  been  depouted  aa  funertl  trophies.  Aneient  CbeasDiea  of 
Walnu-tDsk,  found  in  ^  Isle  of  Uig,  and  no*  tn  Lord  Londeaboroagh'i  Unaenm. 

AnciDCT  GoTDic  CHCBCHn.  By  W.  P.  QrifBth,  7.S.A.  Fart  III.  With  manj 
tUDetiations.  CuitaDM :  1.  Hitlort<»l  and  Docninentuy  Endenoe  in  aupport  oif 
Architectural  Conitnietion  by  Geometly.  2.  Rolea  for  pnmortioning  the  Plana,  ftc., 
of  Pariah  Cburcheo,  lar^  Chnrcbe^  and  Cathedrals.  3.  On  Architectural  Botany ; 
letting  forth  (he  geometneal  diatribution  of  (oliage,  &a.  With  twenty  original  deaigoa 
for  decarating  comiow,  corbeU,  capital*,  &o.  London:  to  be  had  at  9,  St.  John'a 
Square,  and  through  all  hookielkrs. 

NoTu  OM  THE  NiHBm.  By  Qilbart  J.  Franch.  Printed  for  PretenMion.  With 
DUinerDna  engntTiim  and  woodenla.  aro.  Acoompanied  by  obaervatimia  oa  rkjed 
military  bannera.    Wiib  IQnatntioiia. 

CaoacH  FunriiTcaE  Ain>  DiooKATiom.  An  EaMy  by  the  Rct.  E.  L.  Cattt,  B,A. 
With  numerona  woodcntt  and  lithognpbic  illuatrations,  including  aereral  eiuunplei  of 
aneient  pavementa  of  decoratiTo  tile*.  Svo.  London:  J.  Crockford.  (Beprinled  from 
tbe  Clenol  Journal .) 

NoBTBAHnoHSBiBE  DuLin.  Qloeeary  of  Northamplmiihire  Wordiand  Phraaea, 
with  Examples  of  their  Colloquial  use.  Mid  lUuatnllana  from  Tariooa  Author* ;  to 
which  are  added  the  Cnatonu  of  the  Connty.  By  Anne  Elizabeth  Baker.  London  : 
J.  RuHell  Smith.    2  volt.    Poat  Sto. 

PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

iLLDnsiTiom  OF  Stohb  CMMsig,  with  DescnpliTe  Letter-preis  ;  to  ooneiBt  of  one 
hnndrtd  Plates  of  Croaiea  in  Eogbmd  and  Wales,  engraved  on  steel  by  J.'H,  Le  Kenx 
The  aabjeeta  aeleeled  from  a  Taluable  collection  of  Drawing*  in  hi*  poasessioD,  rapre- 
■enting  churobyard,  monunuuital,  and  boundary  Croesea,  bish  Croeses,  pre»ebing 
Crosses,  and  market  Crosaca.  To  the  Eleanor  Crosses  fifteen  Plates  wUl  be  devoted. 
The  work  will  form  two  volumes,  medinm  Svo.,  each  containing  fifty  plates,  with 
Woodcnta,  &e.  Price  two  guineas.  Subscribers  are  reqoested  to  send  ibeir  names 
to  BIr.  Le  Kmx,  30,  Argyll  Stree^  New  Road,  wbo  will  thankfully  receive  any 
local  information,  sketches  of  croeses  in  remote  places,  or  other  asaialance  ansiliary 
lo  his  undertaking. 

iLLDsraATions  or  Ancikht  Ecclisiastccii.  VnmBUTa,  from  eziating  examples  ; 
with  deacriptions  by  F.  O.  Lee,  F.A.S.  Subscribers'  namea  received  by  Maatere, 
Aldcngaie  btreet,  London.    The  imprssrions  limitsd  In  260. 

AnTiquiiiiB  OF  Cbkts  :  a  DescripUoD  of  some  important  Theatres  and  other 
Remains  in  Crete,  trom  a  MS.  History  of  Candia  by  Onorio  Belli  in  1S8G.  Bong  a 
Supplement  to  the  "Mnsenin  of  Claenoal  Antiquitiea,*'  by  Edward  Falkener.  Sub- 
scribers to  that  Journal,  who  widi  to  possess  this  continuation  of  the  Memoir  of 
Crete  therein  published,  are  requested  to  apply  to  Ur.  Richards,  37,  Great  Qwen 
Street,  London. 

Aholo-Sixon  AimtDiTiiB  :  the  FaoMett  Collection.— Unpublished  MS.  Aecoiuit, 
by  the  Rev.  Bryan  Fanasett,  of  Discovcriea  nutde  in  upwards  of  Five  Hundred 
Anglo-Saxon  Tnmnli  in  Kent,  excavated  from  17fi7  to  1773.  To  be  fully  illustrated 
wi^  Engnvinga  (some  coloured)  and  Woodcuts.  Edited  by  Hr.  Cbsrtea  Roacb 
Smith,  by  whom  tubecriben'  namea  are  received,  S,  Liverpool  Street,  Gty.  To  fonn 
one  Tolnine  quarto.     (For  sabscribers  only.) 


^nluoloaftal  Inlriligtntr. 


A  rolume  of  remarkable  utility  and  interest  to  the  Bladent  of  our  earlier 
ao^quitieB  liaa  been  very  recently  produced  at  Copenhagen  bj  the  learned 
Danish  antiquarr  Woraaae.  It  may  be  obtained  from  Uessrs.  WiUiams 
aodNorgate.  We  hasten  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
valuable  auxiliary,  fer  eompariaon  of  many  reliques   discovered  in^tbe 
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British  Isluids  with  thoee  preBerred  in  the  B07&I  Mnienm  at  Copenhagen, 
It  preeentB  a  selection  of  caaracteristio  typei  of  the  antiquities  of  stone,  of 
bronze,  gold,  sepulchral  urns,  objects  of  the  iron  period,  amongst  which 
■re  Roman  reliquei  of  beautiful  forms,  and  an  instructife  displaj  of  anti- 
quities cooTsl  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  remains  ;  Christian  antiquities  of  the 
middle  ages,  he.,  uot  less  than  459  eiBm|deB  ftre  represented  in  this 
volume.  It  IB  entitled — "  Afbildninger  fra  det  Eongelige  Huseum  for 
Nordiske  Oldsager  i  EjobenhsTn."     Kojal  8to. 

Whilst  the  foregoing  pages  were  at  press,  the  third  part  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Archsotogical  and  Historical  Society  of  Chester  has  reached  us. 
We  are  unable  to  advert  in  detail  to  numerous  subjects  of  curiouB  inquirj, 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  Society  has  been  directed,  in  the  course  of 
their  praiseworthy  endearours  to  arouse  a  more  actire  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Palatinate.  We  cannot  refrain,  howeTer, 
from  noticing  the  important  evidence  here  presented,  in  regard  to  the 
Records  hitherto  preBerred  at  Chester  Castle,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
Ijfarquis  of  Westminster  and  those  influential  persons  in  the  county  and  city, 
who  felt  strongly  desirouB  that  these  memorials  should  not  he  removed  to  a 
Metropolitan  depository,  on  any  alleged  pretext  of  greater  security,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  much  of  the  essential  interest  ingeparably  attached  to  such 
evidence,  in  the  loeahty  to  which  it  properly  belongs.  The  abstracts  of 
lecttires  on  the  local  records  delivered  by  Ur.  W.  H.  Black,  and  his  recom- 
mendation in  favour  of  a  branch  depository  at  Chester,  will  he  read  with 
interest.  Much  had  been  done  in  recent  years,  for  their  preservation  and 
arrangement,  chiefly,  as  we  believe,  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  ;  a  catalogue  had  been  also  compiled  by  Hr.  F.  Thomas, 
at  the  expense  of  the  county.  Meanwhile,  despite  of  all  remonstrance, 
these  documentary  treasures,  upwards  of  fifteen  tons  in  weight,  have  bees 
transferred  to  the  Rolls  Office.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  fullest  facilities 
will  now  be  afforded  for  the  use  of  the  materials  centralised  in  London  ;  and 
that  the  public  may  soon  be  put  in  poeseBsion  of  the  Calendar  and  Indices 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  which  an  energetic  member  of  the  Institute, 
Mr.  Beamont,  had  previously  engaged  to  edit  for  the  Chetbam  Society. 

The  increasing  activity  of  many  Provincial  ArcbKological  Societies  has 
been  strikingly  shown  in  their  recent  Meetings,  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Bkitish  Abchaeologicai.  Association  held  their 
Annual  Congress,  in  August,  at  Chepstow,  a  locality  full  of  attractive 
objects  of  all  periods,  and  ample  provision  to  ensure  the  success  and  grati- 
fication of  such  an  assembly.  The  Cambbun  Abchaboldoioal  Associa- 
tion selected  Ruthin  and  the  Vale  of  Clywd  bji  the  scene  of  their  eighth 
anniversary,  which  commenced  on  September  13,  uoder^  the  Preeidenoy 
of  F.  R.  West,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  proceedings  of  the  week  were  agreeably 
diversified  ;  the  excursions  included  Denbigh,  St.  Asaph,  Bbuddlan 
Castle,  Vale  Crucis,  and  Llangollen,  with  many  vestiges  of  the  primeval 
dmes,  and  sites  of  historical  interest.  Arrangements  were  concerted  to 
give  increased  efficiency  to  the  future  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  the 
"  Arohnolo^a  Cambrensis  "  will  be  henceforth  conducted  with  renewed 
energy  and  interest,  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  H.  Longueville 
Jones.  The  Sdrret  Abchaeolooigal  Sooibti  held  their  inaugural 
Meetiog  in  May  at  Sonthwark,  which  was  numerously  attended,  and  their 
Anniversary  took  place  on  June  30,  at  Kingston-on-Thames.  On  the 
former  occauon,  Henry  Dnimmond,  Esq.,  M.P.,  preuded,  and  deliw«d 
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an  openiDg  addrau,  wtiofa  wu  foUotred  by  &  diwjoilrse  "  On  the  Be> 
]igiou8  bearing  of  Arohnology  upon  Architecture  and  Art,"  b;  the 
lUv.  J.  Je»op.  Mr.  d.  Bub  Webb,  Hon,  Sec.,  read  a  Memoir  on 
the  line  of  Ancient  Waj  between  Stainea  and  Silchaater,  pateing 
throngh  Surre;,  deBoriptive  of  a  Burref  executed  Bome  years  since  by 
the  culets  of  Sandhurat  College,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Prosser.  A 
large  collection  of  antiquities,  documents,  drawings,  and  other  objects,  obieflj 
connected  with  the  countj  of  Surrey,  was  exhibited.  At  the  annual 
meeting  at  Kingston,  W.  J.  Evelyn,  Esq.,  M.P.,  presided,  and  memoirs 
were  read,  by  Dr.  Bell,  on  the  Kingston  Coronation  Stone,  and  on  other 
similar  stones  in  foreign  countries ;  by  Mr.  Maynard,  on  the  History  and 
Antiquitiea  of  Kingston ;  by  Mr.  Q.  R.  Comer,  on  a  Grant  of  Luid  in 
Southwark  by  William,  second  Earl  Warren,  a  knife  being  appended  to  the 
document  in  lieu  of  a  teal;  by  Hr.  W,  Qriffith,  on  Baptismal  Fonts  ;  and 
by  the  Rer.  C.  Boutetl,  on  the  Medieval  Court  of  the  Sydenham  Palace. 
Excavations  were  made  at  a  barrow  at  Teddington,  and  some  anoiant 
reliques  found,  A  temporary  Uuseum  was  formed,  to  which  the  inbabitanta 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were  admitted  for  two  days  after  the 
meeting,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
The  WiLTsKtitK  Archabolooical  Sooiett  held  their  first  annual  meeting 
at  Salisbury,  on  Sept.  13,  the  proceedings,  which  were  of  a  very  int^«sting 
character,  being  extended  to  two  days;  on  the  second  day,  an  entei1tu»- 
ment  was  given  by  the  President,  the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  at 
Wilton  House,  and  the  Society  wcra  also  received  with  much  kindneas  by 
the  Bishop  at  hia  palace.  The  memoirs  communicated  comprised  mnt^ 
raluable  matter  of  local  interest.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Fane  contributed 
Memorials  of  the  Oiffard  family,  and  an  Architectural  description  of  Boyton 
Church;  the  Rev.  B.  Jackson  read  an  account  of  the  Hungerford 
Chantries  in  Salisbuiy  Cathedr^ ;  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis  gave  a  detailed 
Essay  on  Campanology,  and  especially  on  church  bells  in  Wilts,  and 
Wiltshire  bell-founders  in  old  times.  Mr.  Clutton,  to  whose  care  the 
restoration  of  the  Chapter  House  at  Salisbury  has  been  entrusted,  read  a 
very  a[^)ropriate  paper  on  the  Origin  and  Uses  of  Chapter  Houses ;  and 
Mr.  Nightingale,  of  Wilton,  on  the  Byzantine  style  of  Architecture,  and 
the  richly  deeorated  structure  erected  by  Hr.  Sidney  Herbert.  Mr.  John 
Bowyer  Nichols  contributed  an  account  of  the  Library  farmed  by  the  lata 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  at  Stourhead,  and  of  his  Wiltshire  coUeclioas. 
The  SoHtBenSKiitB  Ahohabologibts  held  their  sixth  meeting  at  Taunton, 
early  in  September,  with  good  ancoess  ;  the  principal  subjects  brought 
before  the  society  were  as  follows :  The  remarkable  interments  lately 
discovered  on  Combe  Down,  near  Bath,  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth; 
Antiquities  found  in  the  turbaries  at  Chilton  Polden,  by  Mr.  W.  Stradling; 
the  application  of  Philology  to  Archsaological  Investigations,  illustrating 
the  derivation  of  names  of  places  in  Somerset,  by  tiie  Rev.  W.  Jones ; 
Comparison  between  churches  of  the  Perpendicular  style  in  East  AugUa 
and  those  of  Somerset,  by  Mr.  Freeman. 

The  Annual  Meetiho  c^  the  Institute  for  \SS5  will  be  held  at  Shbews- 
BDRT,  nndsr  the  patronage  of  tl>e  ViacouNT  Hill,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Shropshire.  The  Central  Committee  request  the  co-operatiou  of  members 
of  the  Institute,  to  carry  out  more  fully  the  inveatigatwn  of  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  that  county,  hitherto  so  little  known  to  arehmalagiste. 

Coogk 
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DECEMBER,  1854. 


DESCEIPTION  OF  A  CHAMBERED  TUM.ULU8,  NEAR  DLEY, 
QLOTTCESTERSHIRE 

Thb  remarkable  chambered  tumulua  or  cairn,  near  Ulej 
in  Gloaceatersbire,  has  not  attracted  much  notice  ;  and  we 
search  in  Taio  the  pages  of  Camden  and  later  topographical 
and  antiquarian  writers,  for  any  reference  to  it  Its  Bituation, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  well-known  camp 
of  Uleybury,  is  remarkably  conspicuous  on  the  brow  of  the 
Cotswold  lulls,  here  called  the  "  Freeze."  It  is  close  to  the 
point  selected  by  a  celebrated  writer,'  for  its  "strikingly 
sublime  "  view,  over  "  the  deep  and  shaded  vale  of  Severn, 
with  all  its  towers,  forests,  and  streams,"  with  the  Brecknock 
Beacons  seen  in  one  direction,  and  the  Malvern  hills  and 
Titterstone  in  the  other. 

This  tumulus,  locally  termed  a  "  tump,"  *  is  a  long  barrow 
or  cairn  of  stones,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable 
earth.    It  had  been  planted  with  beechwood,  which  was  cut 

1  The  Rer.  Sydney  Smith. ~« SkeCehea  on  the  ISthdaj  of  Aagiut,169S,aeed85. 

of  Moiml  FbiloBopby,"  p.  23G.  (He  gHTe*  parcel  of  luduid  ten  shillingB 

^  Tamp,  from    tlie    WsIhIi   Tvtnp,  or  in  muney  to  the  use  of  the  poor  af  this 

nnspofi,   ft   monnd.    **  Hetty  Fegler'a  puiah  for  erer.)"    "AUo  tbe  body  oF 

tump  "  IB  the  nune  by  which  this  csim  is  *  Holer  '  his  wife,  who  died  the  26th  daj' 

known  to  the  peaMutr^.    ■■Pegler'>iB  ■  of  NoT.,1694,>ged  69."   On  a  list  of  be- 


in  this  port  nf  Gloacee-       nefwtora,  in  uiotlier  part  of  the  ohorch, 
tenhire,uidtheTilla«enol'Uley,onbeing       is  m  followa  : — ■■Captrun  Henry  Pegter 


'tuBperu  opprobrioiu  alory,  in  regard  to       of  Broadatone  Geld  in  Uley,  G<,  to  be  given 

paraon  of  the  uam&  formerly  linng  at        away  in  bread  to  the  poor,  and  Gi.  to  the 

the  adjacent  tiUmb  of  Nympefield.    The       miniBler  for  a  BermoD  on  the  17th  d«y  of 


name,  however,  dtmbtleaa  commemorated       Febraary."    This  bequeiit  is  at  the  pre- 
a  DO  lest  worthy  action  than  a  deed  of       sent  time    in   dispute.     There  c 


charity.  On  visiUoB  the  ehnrch  at  Uley,  tamolua  in  Westmoreland,  nejir  Great 
tbewnteTfoand,onthewallof thechaned,  Asby,  ksiown  by  the  name  of  HoUin 
■■■'-'  "  pobably  of  Tnmp. 

nd  three  skeletons 
onea  of  a  hor«e*f 

CooqIc 

T   T  *-' 


a  tablet  of  the  Mventeeatb  centniy,  with  Stump,  a  comption  probably  of  Tnmp. 

tbe  following   inscriptiaii  : — "Near  this  It  was  openedin  IB3T,andthreeskeletons 

plaoe  lieth  intoned  the  body  of  Henry  discovered,  with  the  bonea  of  a  horM*a 

Pe^er  of  this  pariah,  GeoL    Who  died  "-     " 


YOL.  II, 
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down  about  the  end  of  the  year  1820.  About  that  time, 
some  workmeD  digging  for  stone  discovered  the  character  of 
the  tumulus,  bj  laying  open  a  chamber  on  the  north  side, 
vhich  is  stated  to  have  contaiaed  two  skeletons.  This 
chamber  appears  to  have  been  completely  broken  up  on  this 
occasion.  .  Mrs.  Purnell,  who  preceded  Colonel  Kingscote  as 
the  owner  of  the  tumulus,  gave  directions  for  its  being 
properly  examined,  which  was  done  on  the  22nd  and  23rd 
of  Febniary,  1821.  Notes  of  the  examination,  the  existence 
of  which  had  been  almost  forgotten,  and  which  appear  to 
have  been  made  by  the  late  T.  J.  L.  Baker,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
have  been  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  by 
the  son  of  that  gentleman.  It  is  from  these  notes  and  a 
fiirther  memorandum  by  the  late  Dr.  Fry  of  Dursley,  now 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  that  this  account 
has  been  drawn  up.  Its  accuracy  has  been,  as  far  as  possible, 
corroborated,  and  the  details  made  more  complete,  by  a 
further  examination,  in  July  of  the  present  year,  under  tiie 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  and  the  writer ;  on  which 
occasion  several  members  of  the  Institute  and  a  numerous 
party  of  their  friends  were  present.' 

The  tumulus  is  about  120  feet  in  length,  85  feet  in  greatest 
breadth,  and  about  10  feet  in  height.  Like  many  other  long 
barrows,  it  ia  both  higher  and  broader  at  the  east  end  than 
elsewhere.  The  form  of  its  ground-plan  bears  much  resem- 
blance to  the  so-called  vesica  piscis  of  mediiBval  architects. 
At  the  east  end,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  within  the  area 
of  the  cairn,  the  entrance  to  a  chamber  was  found,  in  front 
of  which  the  stones  on  each  side  are  built  into  a  neat  wall 
of  dry  masonry,  faced  only  on  one  side,  the  space  between 
being  filled  up  with  loose  stones.  The  entrance  is  a  trilithon, 
formed  by  a  large  fiat  stone,  upwards  of  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  four  and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  and  supported  by  two 
upright  stones  which  face  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
of  about  two  and  a  half  feet  between  the  lower  edge  of  the 
large  stone  and  the  natural  ground.  On  passing  this 
entrance,  a  chamber  or  gallery  appears,  running  from  east 
to  west,  about  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  four  and  a  haJf  feet 

*  Id  compliaDce  with  ■  wish  expreaaed  doaed  up,  uiil  permit!  ita  exuaioktion  at 

on  this  ikcensioD,  &  door  hma  been  plitced  an]'  time  bj  tlioM  inlerMted  in  Midi  t«- 

at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber,  which  niaiiu. 
prmlndea    the  nteeawty    for  iu   being  C    OOqIc 
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io  average  width,  and  five  feet  in  height.  The  waJla  of  this 
gallery  are  formed  of  large  slabs  of  stone,  of  irregular  shape, 
set  into  the  ground  on  their  edges.  Most  of  these  are  about 
five  feet  high,  and  from  three  to  five  feet  broad.     They  are 


Oenera]  QnmDd-pliui  oltbe  ChuDbarsd  Tumuliu  M  UlBybury. 

of  a  rough  oolitic  stone,  full  of  shells,  and  must  have  been 
brought,  it  is  said,  from  a  part  of  the  Cotswolds,  about 
three  miles  distant  :  none  of  them  present  any  traces  of 
the  chisel  or  other  implement.  Considerable  spaces  between 
the  large  stones  are  filled  up  with  a  dry  walling  of  small 
stones  (corn-hrash),  such  as  form  the  body  of  the  cairn,  and 
may  have  been  obtained  near  the  spot.  The  roof  is  formed  of 
lai^e  slabs  of  stone,  ivhicb  are  laid  across,  and  rest  on  the 
uprights.  There  are  four  of  these  upright  slabs  on  each 
side  of  the  gallery,  and  two  pairs  placed  at  right  angles, 
projecting  into  the  interior  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  it 
into  three  portions  of  unequal  length.  The  first  of  these 
divisions  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  within  the  entrance  ; 
the  second,  about  eight  feet  further  to  the  west,  and  about 
ten  feet  from  the  upright  stone  which  closes  in  the  gallery 
at  this  end.  On  each  hand  of  the  second  projecting  stone, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  gallery,  are  the  entrances  to  two 
chambers,  the  first  being  about  two,  and  the  second  two  and 
a  half  feet  wide.     These  side  chambers  are  of  an  irr^ular 
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quadrilateral  form,  (gee  Ground-plaa,  Kumbere  1  and  2), 
with  an  average  diajoeter  of  four  and  a  half  feet,  and  are 
constructed  of  upright  stones  and  dry  waUing,  roofed  in  with 
flat  stones,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  central  galleiT.  In 
each  of  the  chambers  are  three  upright  stones,  in  addition 
to  that  already  referred  to  as  projecting  into  the  gallery, 
which  is  so  placed  as  to  form  part  of  the  walls  of  both 


There  were,  no  doubt,  originally  two  chambers  on  the  north 
side  of  the  gallery,  corresponding  with  those  on  the  south  ; 
but  which  no  longer  exist,  and  their  entrances  are  now  filled 
up  with  dry  walling.  One  of  these  (No.  3)  is  that 
accidentally  discovered  by  workmen,  about  1820,  as  already 
described.  Of  the  fourth  we  have  no  other  description  than 
that,  on  account  of  its  very  imperfect  state,  it  was  not 
inserted  in  the  plan  made  in  1821.  Dr.  Fry  was  of  opinion 
that  it  had  beeo  injured  at  some  very  remote  period,  when 
the  cairn  had  been  opeDed.  Its  probable  position,  with 
that  of  Number  3,  is  laid  down  on  the  ground-plan  in 
dotted  lines. 

It  appears  to  hare  been  the  custom  to  close  up  the 
entrances  of  these  side  chambers  with  dry  walling,  afler 
interments  had  been  made  in  them.  Such  at  least  was  the 
condition  of  chamber  2,  when  opened  in  1821 ;  and, 
on  clearing  It  out  at  that  time,  the  lower  courses  of 
a  second  dry  wall  were  found,  in  a  somewhat  different 
direction,  just  within  the  other,  so  that  it  seemed  to  have 
been  doubly  closed  up.  The  roof  of  this  chamber  differed 
materially  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  structure. 
Near  the  top  of  the  side  walls,  a  course  of  stones  was 
made  to  overhang  the  course  below  it,  the  next  to  over- 
hang this  again,  and  so  on,  thus  giving  a  domed  form  to  the 
roo^  which  was  closed  in  with  a  single  flat  stone  at  the  top  : 
the  construction  in  this  respect  being  the  same  aa  that 
of  the  chambered  tumulus  at  Stoney  Littleton,  those  of  New 
Grange  and  Dowth  in  Ireland,  and  a  few  others  hereafter 
to  be  pointed  out.  Possibly,  indeed,  the  whole  structure  had 
originally  this  character;  as  when  opened  in  1821,  there 
was  distinct  evidence  of  the  greater  part  having  been  more 
or  less  disturbed  and  ransacked,  at  some  much  earlier 
period  :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  as  in  the  examination 
of  1821,  this  was  effected   by    removing    the    cap-stones 
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forming  the  roof,  which  were  afterwards  replaced,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  more  or  less  disarrangement  cannot  but 
have  occurred. 

Over  the  gallery  and  chamhera,  a  heap  of  stones,  or  cairn, 
was  raised,  which  had  been  neatly  finished  on  the  outside 
with  a  facing  of  dry  wall,  carried  up  to  a  height  of  from 
two  to  three  feet,  in  continuation  of  that  observed  on  each 
side  of  the  approach  to  the  entrance.  At  this  end,  the  cairn 
appears  to  have  been  lengthened  after  its  original  formation, 
by  an  extension  of  the  dry  walling,  as  shown  on  the  general 
plan.  At  the  west  end  of  the  tumulus,  are  dry  walls  inter- 
secting the  others  at  right  angles,  the  object  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  understand ;  possibly,  it  was  intended  to  con- 
struct chambers  at  this  end  of  the  cairn,  similar  to  those 
at  the  east,  should  the  occasion  have  arisen.  On  the  outside 
of  the  enclosing  wall,  the  cairn  was  again  piled  up,  so  as 
to  cover  and  protect  this  diy  walling  ;  and,  over  the  whole, 
appears  to  have  been  laid  a  thin  covering  of  vegetable  mould. 

Among  the  stones  which  filled  up  the  approach  to  the 
enti^nce,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
natural  ground,  were  two  human  skeletons,  one  of  which 
was  laid  on  the  right  side  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west. 
The  other  was  inadvertently  displaced  before  its  position 
had  been  observed.  Near  these  skeletons,  and  close  to  the 
large  upper  stone  of  the  triUth  forming  the  entrance,  were 
the  lower  jaws  with  the  teeth  and  tusks  of  several  wild 
boars,  without,  it  is  said,  any  other  of  the  bones  of  these 
animals,  even  those  of  the  skulls.*  The  condition  in  which 
these  two  interments  were  found,  appears  to  prove  that 
the  true  entrance  had  not  been  discovered,  or  at  least 
opened  out,  by  those  who  rifled  the  interior  in  early  times. 
These  interments  were  probably  contemporary  or  nearly 
80  with  those  in  the  interior.  Of  this,  however,  there  is 
no  actual  proof;  they,  perhaps,  indicate  sacrificial  rites  in 
honour  of  those  entombed  within ;  or  the  jaws  may  have 

*  The  tnilcB  of  theae  boiira,  aonie  of  bronze.  (Ancient  Wilu,  toL  I,  p.   209, 

vhlch  BM  preserred  hi  the  Miueum  of  pL  xxix.)    The  toilu  of  the  existing  wild 

Gny's  Hoapital,  measure  from  6  to  7  incbea  ' '  " •' • ' ■"■■ 

in  length,  on  the  larger  carve.     This  is 

about  the  length  of  urtiat  Sir  R.  C  Uusre  uie  innun  9iia  do&t  are  oiien  more  uiii 

calls  an "  enormous  tusk ''  of  the  same  7  inchea,  and  there  is  one  >peciiiwn  >i 

•'■<'"il,  found  b</  him  in  a  barrow  not  far  the  Muneum  of  the  College  of  Surgenni 

"'""■'  "'"'"      '       m  skeleion  in  Lomlun,  mors  than  9  iuchet  In  length. 


objecta  of  both  stone  and 


tioar  of  Kurope  <\o  not  appear  freqaendj' 
lo  exceed  5  inehes  iu  length  ;  those  ol 
■'      '    '■  ild  boar  are  often  more  th: 

of  the  College  ofSurgen 
lore  than  9  iuchea  In  leogtl 

Do,l,.cdtyCoO(^ic 
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been  deposited  in  proof  of  the  hunter's  skill.  The  gallery 
and  chamber  were  filled  with  small  stones  and  rubbish, 
among  which  were  the  remains  of  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
skeletons :  nearly  all  of  these  had  been  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed. In  the  gallery,  about  three  feet  from  the  entrance, 
and  just  within  the  first  pair  of  projecting  stones,  were  the 
remains  of  two  skeletons,  one  of  which  had  been  much 
displaced,  but  the  other  had  evidently  been  buried  in  a 
sitting,  or  rather  squatting  posture,  and  had  fallen  forwards 
in  decay.  The  feet  were  found  under  the  hips,  the  thighs 
on  the  legs,  the  vertebrse  and  ribs  in  a  horizontal  position 
between  the  legs  ;  and  the  skull,  with  the  summit  reversed, 
in  front  of  the  knees.  A  third  skeleton  was  found  near 
the  centre  of  the  gallery.  Among  the  stones  and  rubbish 
at  the  west  end,  were  some  bones  and  teeth  of  a  gramini- 
vorous animal ;  and  on  the  floor,  a  little  more  to  the  east,  the 
remains  of  three  human  skeletons  :  one  that  of  a  male, 
another  of  a  female ;  the  third,  of  which  the  sex  is  not 
stated,  had  been  interred  on  the  back,  with  the  head  to  the 
east ;  the  bones  of  these  had  been  somewhat  displaced. 

In  the  side  chamber  (No.  1,)  were  the  remains  of  four 
skeletons,  one  at  leaat,  as  was  evident  £rom  the  form  of  the 
pelvis,  being  that  of  a  female.  No  mode  of  burial  could  account 
for  the  irregular  position  in  which  the  bones  of  these  skeletons 
were  found.  Above  these,  and  mixed  with  the  rubbish  which 
covered  them,  were  some  pieces  of  earthenware  and  char- 
coal, a  small  vessel  described  as  "  resembling  a  Roman  lachry- 
matory," and  a  few  scattered  bones  of  some  animal ;  t^e 
remains,  possibly,  of  a  funeral  sacrifice  or  feast.  In  cham- 
ber No.  2,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  was  fijund  closed  up 
with  dry  walling,  were  some  pieces  of  pottery  and  charcoal, 
and  a  few  human  bones,  but  not  an  entire  skeleton. 

Near  the  highest  part  of  the  cairn,  within  about  six 
inches  of  the  surface,  and  nearly  over  the  side  chamber  No.  3, 
was  a  skeleton  lying  in  a  direction  about  N.B.  and  S.W., 
with  which  were  three  Roman  coins  of  the  third  brass  of 
the  lower  empire,  and  described  as  of  the  three  sons  of 
Constantine  the  Great. 

When  the  cairn  was  recently  re-opened,  a  heap  of  human 
bones,  most  of  them  much  broken,  was  found  at  the  west 
end  of  the  gallery.  Altogether  there  were  fragments  of 
eight  or  nine  skulls.    Among  the  other  bones  tiiere  were 
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two  Upper  dorsal  vertebrsQ  united  by  aucbylosis,  aud  it  ia  to 
be  remarked  that  two  others  in  the  same  cooditioD,  obtained 
in  1821,  are  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
There  were  also  a  few  bones  of  ruminant  animals  with  poi^ 
tions  of  the  jaws  of  boars,  with  teeth  and  fragments  of  tusks. 
One  of  the  latter  had  been  cut  and  perforated  as  if  for 
suapension,  as  an  amulet  or  trophy.  There  were  two  or 
three  oyster  shellB,  much  decayed,  a  few  fragments  of  red 
pottery  of  the  coarsest  kind,  well-burnt,  but  whether  of  the 
Romano-British  or  Medisral  period,  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, as  no  part  of  any  rim  or  moulding  remained.  At 
the  base  of  the  cairn,  in  the  approach  to  the  entrance,  two 
flint  flakes  were  found,  one  of  them  darkly  stained.  As 
flint  does  not  naturally  occur  in  the  district,  these  must 
be  regarded,  almost  with  certainty,  as  fragments  of  arrow, 
beads  or  ether  implements  of  the  period,  when  the  tumu. 
lus  was  erected.  This  is  an  inference  still  further  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  two  stone  axe-heads  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  cairn.  One  of  these  axe-heads,  now 
in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  is  of  flint ;  the  other  of 
bard  green  stone :  they  measure  4  inches  in  length,  by  2  in 
breadth.  A  groat  of  Edward  IV.  was  picked  up,  during 
the  recent  exploration,  by  one  of  the  workmen ;  and  this 
may  perhaps  mark  the  time  when  the  cairn  was  rifled  by 
some  mediffival  treasure-diggers." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  two  perfect  crania  from  this 
burial-place  have  been  preserved  ;  these  were  presented  to 
the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  by  the  late  Dr.  Fry,  who  had 
himself  taken  them  irom  the  tumulus.  The  first,  a  remark- 
able specimen  of  its  kind,  is  the  skull  of  an  adult  male,  with 
the  lower  jaw  complete.  Its  length  ia  great  in  proportion 
to  its  breadth ;  the  form,  according  to  Retzius,  being  deci- 
dedly dolichocephalic.  The  forehead  is  small,  and  rather 
contracted,  but  not  low  ;  the  frontal  sinuses  well  marked  ; 
the  external  auditory  opening  is  situated  within  the  posterior 

'  Th^lBCoriouH  proof  of  auchseftrclm        It  u  prudeotl]'  Btipulsted  thftt  the  learch 
for  treaanre  in  DiEdiffinl  time*,  in  s  docu-        (honld  be  mode  in  open  daj',  in  the  pre- 
ID  the  Pkl«nt  Roll  of  ITthEdw.  II.       sence  of  tbe  aherifF  of  the  county,  the 

._.t.i_i  ..n.    . — .   j.j.„jj decennarifu    or   titfaing-nuin,  and   otber 

honeat  men  who  might  be  able  to  cerdfj 
to  tlie  facts.  (Sir  H.  EIU«"b  "  Letter      ' 
.'  plsiKS  iu   Devonshire,       Eminent  Literarj' Men,"  pDbliibed  b; 
whers  treasure  was  supposed  to  be  con-       Camden  Socie^,  1843,  p.  3S.) 
M^d,  is  gnnled  to  one  Roben  Beaupel.  (  'oooic 


(1324),  entitled  "Do  terrd  fodendi  pro  decentuirtui  or  titfaing-num,  and  other 
theoanro  ^Mtcondilo  quereodo  ;"  io  nliich  honest  men  who  might  be  able  to  certifj 
tlie  [trivilege  of  exiuniiiii^g  six  barrows       to  tlie  facts.  (Sir  H.  Ellis's  "  Letter*  oT 
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half  of  the  skull,  the  sutures  are  nearly  obliterated ;  and 
thei>e  are  no  Wormian  bones.  The  skull  is  not  quite  symme- 
trical ;  the  lower  jaw  is  of  moderate  size,  with  a  well-formed 
chin. '  The  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  is  strongly 
marked.  From  both  jaws  several  of  the  teeth  are  wanting, 
bat  hare  evidently  fallen  out  since  death ;  those  which 
remain  are  remarkably  worn  by  attrition,  and  the  molarB 
have  almost  entirely  lost  their  crowns  from  this  cause  ;  those 
of  the  Ibwer  jaw  are  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  those  of 
the  upper  are  convex.  In  the  lower  jaw  are  two  large 
cavities,  caused  by  alveolar  abscesses,  situated  about  the 
fan^  of  the  first  molar  on  each  side. 

The  other  skull  is  remarkably  well  shaped,  and  is  evidently 
that  of  a  young  person,  apparently  of  the  male  sex.  It  has 
the  same  general  form  as  the  preceding,  but  with  its  charac- 
teristics less  defined.  The  lower  jaw  has  not  been  preserved ; 
the  teeth  which  remain  in  the  upper  jaw  exhibit  the  incipient 
e£fects,of  attrition.^ 

Among  the  fragments  of  skulls  obtained  in  July,  1854,  are 
three  or  four  calvaria  sufficiently  complete  to  show  that  the 
length  of  the  skulls  had  been  great  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth.  In  three  instances  at  least,  the  thickness  is  remark- 
able, and  ranges  from  three  to  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  the 
thicker  parts  of  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones.  There  are 
portions  of  two  lower  jaws  of  great  size  and  thickness, 
especially  in  that  part  of  the  alveolar  region,  corresponding 
to  the  molar  teeth  ;  and  which  are  deeply  marked  for  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles  of  mastication.  Another  lower 
jaw  shows  that  a  first  molar  and  second  bicuspid  had  been 
lost  during  hfe.  Such  of  the  molar  teeth  as  still  remain 
exhibit  great  marks  of  attrition,  and  present,  for  the  most 
part,  a  concave  sur&ce  from  side  to  side.  A  still  mora 
marked  appearance  of  the  same  kind  is  presented  by  the 
teeth  remaining  in  an  upper  jaw ;  and  in  both  it  is  ol^rv- 
able  that  the  inner  side  of  the  teeth  is  that  most  worn  away. 
Though  the  bones  had,  of  course,  lost  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  animal  matter,  they  were  generally  in  a  state  of  good 
preservation  ;  and  hardly  a  carious  tooth  was  found.  None 
of  the  bones  had  been  burnt. 

*  See  C&Ulogue  of  Muaeum  of  Guy'i  pBrfaot  of  tbsn  figured  of  the  (nil  ilist 

H<>B|iiuU,  No.  3200.    Theaeskulli  are  to  m  (he  Ant  Decwleof  the"  CrMiisBrilalf 

be  parliculftrlj  de>cribed,  and  the  more  niea,''  bf  Meiara.  DaTia  >od  Tliaruam.  i , . 
VOL.  II.  O  U  . 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  TTley  ctumjg  a  monu- 
ment of  the  ancient  British  population  during  very  early 
times.  It  appears  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  jstmple 
barrow  of  the  same  age,  as  the  mausoleum  of  a  noble  of  the 
present  day  does  to  the  turf-grave  of  a  village  churchyard. 
Altogether  a  finer  position  can  hardly  be  conceived  for  the 
burial-place  of  an  early  British  chieftain  or  regulus :  a  caim, 


Similar  chambered  tumuli,  though  of  much  larger  propor- 
tions, still  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  ^hich,  from 
ancient  Irish  records,  are  believed  to  have  formed  the  burial- 
places  of  many  of  the  Pagan  kings  of  Tara.     ■ 

That  this  was  an  ancient  monument,  during  the  Itoman 
rule  in  Britain,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  secondary  inter- 
ment near  the  summit,  accompanied  by  coins  of  the 
Constantine  series  ;  whilst  the  "  vessel  resembling  a  Boman 
lachrymatory,"  if  indeed  it  should  so  have  been  described, 
may  possibly  indicate  that  the  interior  was  first  rifled  at  this 
period — a  circumstance  which  may  have  arisen  from  the  roof 
of  the  chamber  having  been  discovered  in  making  this  very 
interment.  The  boar's  tusks,  the  flint  flakes,  the  stone  axes, 
and  the  result  of  the  examination  ofsimilar  sepulchral  mounds^ 
so  far  as  this  has  been  carried,  all  seem  to  point  to  a  very 
remote  period  as  the  date  of  the  Uley  caim. 

Wheuier  it  is  in  any  degree  to  be  connected,  as  a  contem- 
porary work,  with  the  ancient  camp  of  Uleybury  hard  by, 
seems  doubtful.  The  age  of  hill-fortresses  of  this  description 
is  very  uncertain  ;  and  though  arguments  perhaps  prepon- 
derate in  favour  of  our  assigning  them  to  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  arrival  of  the  BelgEB,  two  or  three  centuries 
before  our  era  ;  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  were  not 
in  use  by  an  earher  British  population.  As,  however,  a  con- 
nection between  these  two  ancient  monuments  cannot,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  shown  to  be  impossible, 
a  short  notice  of  this  remarkable  earthwork  seems  here 
desirable. 

The  camp  of  Uleybury  is  seaied  on  a  bold  peninsula  of 
the  hills,  connected  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus  with  the 
table  land  adjoining,  and  must  have  been  a  very  strong 
position  in  ancient  times.     It  is  surrounded,  on  four  sides. 
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by  a  double  rampart  and  ditcb,  and  tbe  entrance,  by  tbe 
isthmus,  is  protected  by  outworks  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Tbe  level  area  within  'contains  tbirty-two  acres.  Though 
probably  of  ancient  British  construction,  it  seems  likely  that 
it  was  appropriated,  and  perhaps  modified,  by  the  Eomau 
invaders.  There  are  not  wanting,  indeed,  arguments  for 
claiming  it  as  one  of  the  chain  of  camps  fortified  by  Ostorius 
Scapula,  A.D.  61,  during  his  campaign  a^nst  Caractacus  ; 
and  which,  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  extended  from  the  Severn 
to  the  Avon,  or,  as  some  read  the  passage,  to  the  Nen.' 
That  Uleybury  waa,  in  later  times  at  least,  in  Roman  occu- 
pation, or  in  that  of  a  people  thoroughly  Romanised,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  number  of  Roman  remains  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  villas,  at 
Woodchester,  Cherington,  Rodmarton,  Withington,  and  other 
places ;  the  "  Cold  Harbour  "  farm  at  Uley,  and  the  coins 
so  often  found  both  within  the  area  of  the  camp,  and  on  the 
surrounding  bills.  Of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  coins 
from  this  site,  which  have  passed  into  my  hands,  the 
majority  are  third  brass  of  the  lower  empire,  and  of  those 
which  are  legible,  four  only  are  'of  an  earUer  date,  and  are 
referribte  to  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Commodus  respectively. 
About  fifty  are  of  emperors  from  Grallienus  to  Vatens,  four 
being  of  the  Tetrici,  three  of  Carausius,  and  twenty-nine  of 
the  Constantine  &mily.  Mr.  J,  Y.  Akerman  has  been  good 
enough  to  examiue  these  coins. 

The  chambered  tumulus  of  Uley,  with  a  few  others  which 
will  be  referred  to,  has  a  certain  afl&nity  with  the  Cromlech 
tumuli  of  Wales,  still  best  known  to  us  through  the  old 
descriptions  of  Pennant, — those  of  Cornwall  described  by 
Borlase  and  others,  and  those,  still  more  remarkable,  of  the 
Channel  Islands  and  Brittany,  so  well  illustrated  by  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Lukis  and  his  father.^     Throughout  the  north 

''  Seo  t,  paper  b;  T.  J.  L.  Baker,  Esq.,  a  amiliiT  view  of  thia  nibject,  aa  ma;  Im 

F,S.A.,  Archieologia,  vol.  xix.,  p.  161,  id  seen  by  a  map  in  hia  "  tiiraldiu  Cam- 

which  theM  csDipa  are  traced  throneh  brenaiB,"  IS06.  Vol  i.,  p.  cxviii.    In  the 

Glouceotenhire,  fallDwing  the  lioe  of  the  euay  hj  Mr.  Baker,  aboTe  referred  to,  ia 

Coliwolda.     Sir   Heniy    Drjrden     ia    of  a  pu^cular  deecriptiaD  and  good  ground- 

opinion,   aftar  a   vtry  careful  and  ex-  plan  of  the  camp  of  Uleybur;,  tlio  form 

tended  eurvey,  which  we  must  regret  baa  of  the  area  being  taken  from  tile  grouud- 

not  been  published,  that  a  coutintutioii  plan  of  the  forlreu  given  by  Ljbodb,  ia 

of  till*  chain  of  campa  is  to  be  traced  hia  ■*  Woodchester,"  FJale  I. 

through  the  coDntiea    of  Warwick    and  '  See    obBertaliona  on   the   Primeval 

Nurlliainplon,  aa  far  aatbemanheBof  the  Antiquitiea  of  the   Channel  lalanda,  br 

Isle  ot  Ely  and  the  banks  of  the  Nen.  Sir  F.  C.  Luitia,  publialied  in  ibia  Juurnal, 

Bicbard  Colt  Howe  had  pteTioosly  taken  vol.  i.,  p.  U2,  322;  the  accoimtof  .die 
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of  Surope,  in  Holland,  North  Germany,  Holstein,  the  Danish 
Islands,  and  the  south  of  Sweden,  are  sepulchral  monnments, 
called  Giants'  Chambers  by  Worsafie  and  other  northern 
antiquaries,  which,  fi-om  personal  observation,^  we  can  state 
are  essentially  the  same  with  the  cromlech  tombs  now 
referred  to.  Excepting,  however,  as  regards  the  size  of  the 
chambers  themselves,  ^1  these  differ  in  important  particulars 
from  that  rarer  class  of  primeval  sepulchral  monuments  to 
which  we  must  refer  the  chambered  tumulus  of  Uley.  In 
these  we  find  a  much  more  elaborate  structure,  a  central 
corridor  with  communicating  lateral  chambers,  arranged  in 
pairs  with  more  or  less  of  symmetry.  More  of  art,  too,  is 
shown  in  the  kind  of  vaulted  roof  with  which  the  chamber 
is  often  covered  in,  which  exhibits  an  approach  to  the 
character  of  the  arch,  and  has  indeed  received  the  name 
of  the  "  horizontal  arch,"  We  here  trace  a  decided  advance 
in  architectural  skill,  as  compared  with  the  cromlech 
chambers,  with  their  simple  arrangement  of  upright  stones 
and  imposts,  however  remarkable  these  may  be  from  their 
number  and  often  gigantic  proportions. 

Chambered  tumuli,  such  as  those  now  under  consideration, 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  British  Islands.  That  of 
Stoney  Littleton,  near  Wellow  in  Somersetshire,  about  five 
miles  south  of  Bath,  is  the  best  preserved  example  in 
Bngland.^  Of '  that  at  Kemnet  near  Butcombe,  also  in 
Somersetshire,  little  evidence  now  remains  beyond  the  very, 
imperfect  description  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine."  The  celebrated  "  Weland's  Smithy,"  near 
Ashbury  in  Berkshire,  may  be  a  ruined  monument  of  the 
same  kind.  There  are  in  Gloucestershire  and  North  Wilt- 
shire, several  long  barrows  or  caima,  mostly  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  which  might  repay  the  careful  investigation  of 
the  antiquary,  with  a  view  to  their  comparison  with  the 
more  distinct  examples  now  enumerated. 

In  Ireland  the  remarkable  chambered  tumuli  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne,  at  New  Grange  and  Dowth,  with  others 

Crontech  da  Tna,  QneniB^,  a  gallery  the  Giuit'a  dumber  at  Wallluiucniimr 

irithBlDalllateralcIiamliiirB,J(>unialorilie  Lubeck,  and  Uiose  at  UUIeire  and  Uebm 

Bnt.Arch»o1.AHOD.,TDl.i.,p,26;  vnl.iv.,  in  Dunmuk,  near  [lie  Itoeskilde  Fiord. 

5.  330  ;  aiid   uiber    naticm  in  the  uma  '  SirR  C.Hoare,Arcbeeologia,  vol.xix., 

o«nial,Tol.  UL,pF.  IS,  269,    342  ;  also  p.  43. 
"  Un  Celtic  Megaliibi,"  Ac.  Arcbieolagia,  ■  Gpnt  Mag.,  vol.  liz..  Ixii.,  and   laiii. 

vol.  36,  p.  232.  See  also  HiMiiriea  of  the  County  otSDiner- 

>  Wb  may  allude  more  parUcularty  lo  set,  by  CollJuaoD,  Rat[«r,aud  Fhdpa. 
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on  a  smaller  scale,  are  doubtless  to  be  referred  to  tbe  same 
category ;  and  there  are  other  less  characteriatic  examples 
in  that  country,  of  -which  notices  have  been  given  by  anti- 
quarian and  topographical  writers.  Very  recently,  Mr.  A. 
Henry  Rhind  has  examined  several  tumuli  in  Caithness,  in 
which  the  same  principle  of  construction  is  to  be  traced,  and 
which  satisfactorily  prove  the  existence  of  this  form  of 
sepulchral  monument  in  the  most  remote  part-  of  Iforth 
Britain.* 

Did  the  limits  of  the.  present  notice  permit,  we  might 
bring  together  the  details  of  these  several  examples,  with 
the  hope  of  presenting  a  connected  history  of  the  chambered 
tumuli  of  the  British  Islands.  We  may,  however,  observe 
that  we  search  in  vain  amongst  the  sources  open  to  us,  for 
any  notices  of  such  tumuU  out  of  this  country.  As  regards 
the  north  of  Europe,  at  least,  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
such  in  the  pages  of  Worsaae  ;  and  the  statement  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen  is  decisive  aa  to  the 
fact  that  "  nothing  has  as  yet  been  observed  approaching  to 
the  form  of  an  arch  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  North,"  such  as 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  tumuli  under  consideration,  and  in 
which  these  writers  recognise  '*  the  earUest  transition  to  the 
arch."' 

Perhaps  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Minorca,  called 
Talayots,  have  more  analogy  with  our  chambered  tumuli 
than  any  other  monuments  to  which  we  can  refer.  As  to 
these,  however,  and  the  apparently  analogous  Nurhags  of 
Sardinia,  we  require  perhaps  more  precise  details  to  enable 
118  to  institute  an  accurate  comparison,  in  connection  with 
any  inquiry  as  to  the  ethnological  affinities  of  these  struc- 
tures. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  so  little  of  the 
ancient  sepulchral  remains,  barrows,  caims,  and  megalithic 
chambers  of  the  south  of  France,  the  Spani^  peninsula,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  generally  ;  as  it  seems,  on 
the  whole,  most  probable  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which 
we  ought  to  search  for  the  traces  of  chambered  tumuli 
similar  to  those  of  Uley,  Stoney  Littleton,  and  New  Grange. 

JOHN  TUDRKAH,  HJ). 

'  Ulster  JuunialotArcliKolog},  vul.ii.,  *  Goide    to    Nortbem     Arehienlngy 

p.  lUV.  e<lil«d  \>3  tlie  Gkrl  of  Ellesmerv,  p.  78. 


DESCailFriON  OF  THE  ANCIENT  HILL  FOHTHESS  OF 
ULEYBUKY. 

It  seems  desirable  to  append  to  the  preceding  description 
of  the  Tun^  oq  Crawley  Hill,-  a  further  short  account  of  the 
£ne  fortress  called  Uleybury,  from  recent  examination,  in 
addition  to  that  giren  at  page  324. 

This  intrenchment  is  placed  upon,  and  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  top  of  a  lofty  oolite  hill,  situated  just  above  the  village 
of  Uley,  and  connected  by  only  a  narrow  neck  with  the 
adjoining  higher  elevation  named  Crawley  HilL  The  fortifi- 
cation was  made  by  taking  advantage  of  the  steep  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  it  consists  of  a  narrow  terrace  of  about  seven 
feet  in  width,  placed  at  a  variable  distance,  but  usually  about 
sixty  feet  down  the  steep  slope  ;  and  of  a  low  rampart  made 
of  loose  stones  covered  with  turf  placed  just  on  the  verge  of 
the  descent,  and  backed  by  a  broad  nearly  level  space  of 
about  45  feet  in  width,  which  is  bounded  internally  by  a 
short  ascent  to  the  level  top  of  the  hill.  These  works  have 
extended  all  round  the  enclosure,  although  in  parts  the 
steepness  of  the  hill  baa  rendered  the  lower  terrace  rather 
faint,  and  in  others  it  has  been  recently  destroyed  by 
quarrying  or  otherwise. 

The  top  of  the  hill  has  long  been  under  cultivation,  and 
therefore  presents  no  trace  of  antiquity. 

The  shape  of  the  hill-top  is  quadrangular,  but  not  very 
regularly  so,  and  the  sides  deviate  considerably  from  straight 
lines.  The  intrenchment  following  its  outline  is  of  similar 
form,  and  has,  from  possessing  such  an  outline,  often  been 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 

The  entrances  are  placed  at  the  south-eastern  and  northern 
angles.  They  were  approached  at  the  two  former  places  by 
hollow  ways  ascending  the  buttress-like  angles  of  the  bilk 
Each  passes  through  a  deep  gap  in  the  rampart,  and  that  at 
the  southern  entrance  is  defended  by  two  mounds  placed  one 
on  each  side  of  the  opening.  The  eastern  entrance  is  much 
altered.  At  the  northern  entrance,  which  was  apparently 
the  principal  approach  to  this  important  place,  the  narrow 
portion  of  high  land  connecting  the  bills  rendered  more 
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defence  desirable.  This  approach  is  therefore  found  to  be 
defended  by  a  lolly  mound  raiaed  upon  the  rampart,  and 
three  ditches  with  their  corresponding  banks  placed  in  its 
fi-ont.  The  trenches  and  banks  extended  quite  across  the 
narrow  ridge,  which  is  ouly  about  50  yards  in  width,  and 
the  sides  of  which  descend  very  precipitously. 

The  measurements  of  this  enclosure  are  nearly  as  follows  : 

The  south-eaatem  side  about  700  paces  ;  the  north- 
eastern side  320  paces  ;  the  north-western  side  800  paces  ; 
the  south-western  side  300  paces. 

Mr.  Baker  estimates  the  contents  at  about  32  acres.  The 
same  antiquary  has  given  a  tolerably  fiill  account  of  this 
fortress  in  the  ArchBeologia,Tol.  xix.,  p.  167,pL  si. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  instances,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  opinion  concerning  the  people  by 
whom  this  place  was  first  fortified.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  Uttle  reason  for  doubting  that  it  was  occupied  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  anterior  to  the  Romaa 
invasion,  and  that  the  latter  people  afterwards  held  it.  It 
forms  one  of  a  chain  of  strong  posts  placed  upon  the  edge 
of  the  range  of  oolitic  hills  bounding  the  valley  of  the 
Severn  and  the  Avon  ;  a  position  of  much  consequence  to  the 
possessors  of  the  central  part  of  England.  Mr.  T.  J.  L.  Baker 
hafi  illustrated  many  of  these  forts  in  the  paper  already 
quoted.  Sir  H.  Drydea  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
same  chain  of  fortresses.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  has 
published  any  account  of  bis  researches,  although  he  gave 
a  short  account  of  them  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  in  the  year  1841,  illustrated  by  a 
lithographic  map  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  situated.  ■ 

CHARLES  C.  BABINQTOM. 


Do,l,.cdtyGoO(^lc 


ON  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  EARL  GODWINE.* 


At  the  death  of  Cnut,  Grod wine  appears  as  the  chief  man  of 
English  blood  in  the  realm,  and  as  taking  a.  prominent  part 
in  the  dissessions  as  to  the  succession  between  Harold  and 
HarthacQut.  This  brings  us  ahnost  immediately  to  the 
great  question  of  Qodwine's  life  and  character,  the  accusa- 
tion which,  with  many  writers,  has  branded  his  name  with 
indelible  infamy.  Had  he,  or  had  be  not,  any  share  ia 
betraying  the  jEtheling  Alfred  to  Harold  I.,  or  in  the  loath- 
some torments  which  that  barbarian  inflicted  upon  his  rival 
and  his  adherents  t  To  examine  into  this  question,  we 
must  look  at  the  state  of  affairs  immediately  following  the 
death  of  Cnut,  when  the  crowns  which  had  been  heaped 
upon  the  bead  of  that  illustrious  monarch  were  divided 
among  a  host  of  unworthy  successors.  That  of  England 
was  disputed  between  his  natural  son  Harold,  and 
Harthacnut,  his  son  by  Emma,  who  was  consequently  half- 
brother  to  the  English  ^thelings.  According  to  Malmea- 
bury  and  Wendover,  the  Danes  in  England  were  in  fiivour 
of  Harold,  the  English  divided  between  Harthacnut  and 
the  sons  of  ^thelred  ;  Godwine,  whom  the  former  calls 
"  maximus  justitiie  propugnator,"  appears  as  the  champion 
of  Emma  and  Harthacnut.  Florence  says  nothing  of 
this,  nor  does  one  version  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
while  the  other  makes  Grodwine,  at  the  head  of  the 
West-Saxons,  afct  at  first  as  the  chief  supporter  of 
Harthacnut's  claim  to  the  entire  kingdom,  and,  after  the 
division  was  agreed  upon,  Us  the  minister  of  that  prince  and 
his  mother  in  Wessex.  Now,  it  is  worth  notice  that  this 
last  version  of  the  Chronitle,  which  differs  very  much  in  its 
dates  from  the  other,  makes  no  mention  of  Godwine's  sup- 
posed treachery  to  the  .<£theling  JEi&ed,  nor,  indeed,  records 


*  Cratinaed  from  p.  2G2,  anlt. 
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his  commg  into  England  at  all.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
we  here  hare  two  dlBtinct  versions  of  the  story, 
-which  have  been  confiised.  As  the  tale  is  generally 
told,  -we  hear  that  the  kingdom  was  divided  ' 
between  Harold  and  Harthacnut,  the  latter  taking 
all  south  of  the  Thames,  but  as  the  new  King  of  the  West-' 
Saxons  still  remained  in  Denmark,  Emma  and  Godwine 
governed  in  his  name  at  Winchester.  jElfred  comes  over, 
kada  at  Sandwich,  is  seized  by  Godwine  at  Guildford, 
carried  before  Harold,  and  blinded  or  murdered;  Emma  is 
then  driven  into  exile,  Harthacnut  forgotten,  and  Harold 
elected  king  over  all  England.  Of  this  story  half  comes  from 
one  version  of  the  Chronicle,  half  from  the  other  ;  each  of  the 
two  is  tolerably  consistent  with  itsell^  but  the  whole  which' 
they  produce  cannot  lay  chum  to  that  merit.  Godwine,  so 
lately  the  chief  support  of  Harthacnut,  is'  silently  trans- 
formed into  the  minister  of  bis  rival  Harold  ;  the  tale  also  is 
always  told  as  if  the  aggression  had  been  made  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Harold,  whereas  Sandwich  and  Guildford  both 
lie  within  the  territory  assigned  to  Harthacnut.  It  is  always 
Harold  and  his  party,  not  the  agents  of  Harthacnut,  who  are 
represented  as  opposing  his  entry  ;  Godwine,  as  minister  of 
Harold,  seises  him  within  the  region  which  he  is  just  before 
described  as  governing  in  the  name  of  Harthacnut.  In  fact 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  those  who  told  the  tale  of 
.Alfred's  landing  and  being  betrayed  by  G^wine,  knew 
anything  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  still  less  of 
Grodwine's  position  as  the  minister  of  Harthacnut.  This  is  the 
situation  of  the  writer  of  one  version  of  the  Chronicle  ;  he- 
seems  to  have  regarded  Harold  as  succeeding  to  the  whole 
kingdom  on  the  death  of  Cnut,  Harthacnut  being  rather 
mentioned  as  a  mere  unsuccesalul  rival  than  as  one  who 
shared  the  kingdom  by  a  formal  division.  Florence  avoids 
that  part  of  the  difficulty  which  is  concerned  with  Godwine's 
personal  ^hare  in  these  transactions,  by  recording  the 
dissen^ons  on  the  death  of  Cnut  without  any  mention  of 
his  name  ;  but  still  he  leaves  the  other  untouched,  namely, 
how  it  happened  that  an  incursion  into  the  dominions  of 
Harthacnut  was  avenged,  not  by  the  ministers  of  that  prince, 

■  Humeindsed  tellaiu  thM  Usrolil  had  toon  prudnitly  ■■;■  that  he  woo  him  OT«r 

{[*lEed  orer   Godwine  bjr   ■  promiM   to  **  par  dea   lojrt    qua    I'hiHoire  D'a  paa 

marry  his  daaghier,  hot  I  can  find  uothiug  dATaloppdca,  mua  qni  ne  aout  pa*  mal- 

«l  thii  in  anj  tmBlwanhy  writer.    Rapiii  liaStm  k  ditiwr."  i_^  iOO>''lc 
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but  by  those  of  bis  rival  Harold.  In  continuation,  FloreDce 
tells  UB  bow  on  the  final  accession  of  Hartbacnut,  ^Uric, 
Arcbbishop  of  York,  accused  Godwins  and  Bisbop  Lyfing  to 
tbat  king  as  parties  to  tbe  murder  of  Alfred,  and  how 
Godwine  cleared  bimself  by  bia  own  oatb  and  t^t  of  the 
other  great  men  of  tbe  realm,  asserting  tbat  tbe  blinding  of 
^fred  was  not  done  by  his  will  or  counsel,  and  tbat  what 
he  had  done  was  all  by  tbe  command  of  his  lord  King 
Harold.'  He  also  describes  tbe  magnificent  ship  which 
Godwine  gare  Hartbacnut  as  tbe  price  of  bis  friendship — a 
gift  which  does  not  throw  more  doubt  upon  tbe  purity  of 
Godwine's  acquittal  than  tbe  fiict  that  ^Ifric  got  Lyfing's 
bishopric  in  plurality  for  bis  pains,  does  upon  the  testimony 
of  tbe  Most  Reverend  informer, 

Let  us  try  what  amount  of  truth  we  can  get  out  of  these 
discrepancies  between  our  best  authorities,  taking  in  what 
amount  of  collateral  evidence  we  can  find  elsewhere.  The 
details  of  the  two  stories  in  the  Chronicle  cannot  be 
reconciled,  and  Florence  is  actually  self-contradictory ;  yet  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  the  historical  character  of  the 
two  main  events,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  between 
Harold  and  Hartbacnut,  ■  and  the  subsequent  landing  of 
^lfi:«d,  with  bis-blinding  or  death.  The  variations,  however, 
in  tbe  narration  of  the  latter  event  are  so  ntmierous  as  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  the  details,  yet  we  may  observe 
that  all  introduce  Godwine  in  some  shape  or  other. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  may  &irly  accept  the  statement 
that,  on  tbe  death  of  Cnut,  Godwine,  with  the  West-Saxons, 
asserted  tbe  claims  of  Hartbacnut,  tbat  the  kingdom  was 
divided  between  him  and  Harold,  and  that  the  government  of 
Wessex  was  carried  on  in  Hartbacnut's  name  by  Emma  and, 
Godwine.  The  version  of  the  Chronicle  whidi  states  this 
was  written  during  Eadward's  reign,  and  apparently  early  in 
it,  as,  ou  recording  his  election,  it  adds  a  wish  for  his  looz 
life.  Tbe  narration  is  remarkably  clear  and  straightforward, 
while  there  is  sometiiiug  very  confused  in  tbe  way  in  which 
the  story  is  told  in  the  other.  Such  a  division  of  the 
kingdom  is  also  the  sort  of  event  which  could  not  well  have 
been  invented,  while,   as  the   arrangement    proved    only 

"■lomperetiuniiop  BnicomiliiiiecBase  mm  totjns  fere  Angjin  prind^biit  el 

voluntfttiB  fnisOT  quod  Trater  ajut  oeatua  miniatii*  dijEninibuB  Kagl  Jomtt.''    HI. 

TuiiMct,     Mid     domiiiniD     mium     Regem  Wig.  a.  1040. 
llHroliium  ilium  fanreqnod  fecit  Jiua«e,  ■  C'oOolt' 
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temporary,  it  might  easily  have  been  passed  by  in  other 
accounts.  Now  this  must  be  reconciled  'with  the  other  &ct 
that  .^fred  came  into  England,  and  was  blinded  or  murdered. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  controverted  details,  whether  Alfred 
came  alone  or  accompanied  by  Eadward,  or  whether  the 
-latter  preceded  him  ;  whether  he  was  induced  to  come  by  a 
genuine  letter  firom  his  mother,  or  by  a  forgery  of  Harold's  ; 
or,  fin^y,  how  long  he  survived  his  blinding.  The  great 
difficulty,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  fact  that  this  event  is  placed 
before  the  election  of  Harold  as  king  over  all  England  ;  if  it 
happened  afterwards,  all  would  be  plain,  and  it  is  probably  on 
this  account,  that  some  of  the  later  writers,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  do  actually  place  it  at  a  later  period.  But  the 
Chronicle  and  Florence  are  distinct ;  jElfred  is  blinded 
before  the  espulsion  of  Emma  and  the  election  of  Harold 
over  Wessex.  Now  we  must  take  in  two  considerations ; 
first  that  a  popular  rumour,  if  nothing  better,  accused  Emma 
herself,^  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  her  son  Hartha- 
cnut,  of  complicity  in  the  deed  ;  secondly,  that  Eadward,  in  a 
charter,  attributes  the  death  of  Mlfred  to  Harold  and 
Harthacnut  together.*  Now,  as  Br.  Lingard  truly  says,  the 
accusation  must  allude  not  to  Harthacnut  personally,  but 
rather  to  some  of  those  who  governed  in  his  name  during 
his  absence,  that  is  either  Emma  or  Godwine  ;  but  as  Harold 
the  son  of  Grodwlne  signed  the  charter,  and  would  not  be 
likely  to  subscribe  his  father's  di^race,  it  must  be  taken  of 
Emma  only.  Now  Emma  was  always  said  to  have  had 
httle  regard  to  her  sons  by  jSlthelred,  having  trans- 
ferred all  her  affection  to  her  second  husband  and 
children.  We  know  also  how  severely  Emma  was  treated 
on  that  ground  by  her  son  Eadward.  Again,  the  panegyrist 
of  Emma  does  not  accuse  Godwine,  but  represents  Um  as 
receiving  jElfred  with  all  friendliness,  and  Harold's  satellites 
as  seizing  him  in  Godwine's  absence,  and  without  his  know- 
ledge. Our  facts  then  seem  to  be  that  Alfred  was  received 
by  Godwine — tins  much  is  allowed,  whether  treacherously  or 
not  is  the  question — that  his  murder  was  the  work  of  Harold, 

*  Bromton.    **  QuiduD    tunen  diennt  eontrk   dictum   Qodoinan]     mftgiuk   in 

ipaun  In  iwcein  fltli  ml  Alfredo  godmd-  ortseat." 

lime  et  veDanuin  Ednido  procnrAue  ...  *  Cod.  Dip!.,  it.  171,  181.    In  one  hs 

undo  diennt  qnod  propter  nscem  Alfredi  occumh  the  Danes  in  geneni,  in  MMther 

eontra  Kegem  Hftrdeknoutam,  enjiu  con'  Hanild  uid  Hutlucnut  by  name. 
DiToniiA   hoc    prowumme   dieebator,  et  (    OOoic 
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whether  with  or  without  Godwiua's  coasent ;  finally,  that 
suspicioQ  reached  both  Emma  and  Harthacnut.  I  have 
argued  all  along  that  as  the  aggression  was  made  on  the 
dominions  of  Harthacnut,  we  should  have  expected  that  hia 
partisans  would  have  been  the  persons  to  resist  him,  whereas 
we  hear  nothing  of  them,  but  only  of  the  agents  of  Harold. 
But  though  the  attempt  was  immediately  directed  against 
Harthacnut 's  possession  of  the  crown,  it  would  probably  have 
ultimately  attacked  Harold's  share  also.    Consequently  the 

partisans  of  both  might  well  be  on  the  alert    God- 

shue  or    wine  might  well  meet  ^lired,  either  on  his  own 

«]iM"&to.   accotmt  or  on  Emma's,  and  yet  Harold's  emissaries 

seize  him  in  a  frontier  town  without  Crodwine's  inter- 
vention. This  seems  to  have  been  the  notioa  of  the  con- 
temporary author  of  the  Encomium  Ernmse.  And,  on  this 
view,  we  can  easily  understand  how  snspidon  of  treacheiy 
may  have  attached  to  Godwine  at  the  time,  and  how  later 
writers,  forgetting  that  he  was  the  minister  of  Harthacnut, 
may  have  represented  him  as  acting  on  the  part  of  Harold. 
If  so,  with  what  aim  did  Giodwine  meet  .Wilfred  1  He  may 
have  gone  with  a  commission,  friendly  or  unfriendly,  from 
Emma  ;  or  why  may  we  not  believe  that  Godwine  really 
intended  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  jEtheling  1  Gk>dwine,  as 
we  have  seen,  opposed  the  Danish  party  after  the  death  d 
Cnut,  and  obtained  for  Harthacnut  a  portion  of  the  kingdom ; 
after  the  death  of  Harthacnut,  he  opposed  them  again  and 
placed  Eadward  on  the  throne.  Why  attribute  to  him  a 
single  act  opposed  to  both  his  earher  and  his  later  policy  ? 
He  had  oppoaed  Harold  and  supported  HarthiacDut ; 
Harthacnut  was  still  absent  and  im  cause  was .  failing ; 
.JElfred,  the  English  ^theling,  was  actually  landed ;  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  Godwine  should  transfer  his 
allegiance  to  him  from  the  dilatory  Harthacnut ;  nothing  less 
in  character  than  that  the  leader  of  the  English  party  should 
conspire  with  the  Danish  King'  against  the  English 
.^theUng.  I  really  think  this  is  more  probable  than  the 
version  devUed  by  Thierry,  that  Gtodwine  went  to  see  what 


if  the  Mu  of  Cdut      the  KID  of  ft  Duiifh  Either  uid  » 
uid  £ir«yii ;  ithe  wwDot  rettllf  Cnat's      mottasr,  he    ma   >   complete   stntnger, 
mh  M  tU,  be  rokj  well  ia.ve  been  Engluh      Wm  illesitinuey  ■  RabT  otaUda  in 


Wm  lUesitmuev  ■  maleT  o 
Eng^  ^atn  b  IhuiiiS  aTea  I 

r,3n--.MI>;COOglC 
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Mifred  waa  like,  and  finding  that  he  had  too  many  Nonnans 
with  him,  abandoned  or  betrayed  him  to  Harold.  Nor  has 
that  writer  any  business,  in  thus  narrating  the  story,  to  put 
into  Godwine's  mouth  a  speech  out  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
who  tells  the  whole  tale  in  a  completely  different  manner 
(making  Alfred  not  come  till  after  the  death  of  Harthacnut)  ; 
:still  leas,  two  or  three  pages  after,  to  make  the  whole  shiu^ 
of  Godwine  in  thq  business  fabulous.  If  Gtodwine,  as  I 
imagine,  came  to  M]£red  really  intending  to  support  him, 
and  if,  during  Godwine'a  temporary  absence,  Harold's 
emissaries  carried  him  off,  one  can  quite  understand  that  the 
cautious  Earl  might  think  it  useless  to  venture  any  further  in 
his  behalf,  and  might  thus  easily  undergo  the  auapicion  (^ 
treachery.  And  when  suspicion  had  thus  touched  him,  his 
accusation  and  acquittal  before  Harthacnut  become,  in  them- 
selyes,  perfectly  intelligible ;  the  only  difficulty  is  presented 
by  the  particular  form  of  words  put  into  Godwine's  mouth 
by  Florence.  Taken  alone,  one  would  infer  from  them 
that  Grodwine  arrested  .Alfred  at  Harold's  command,  but 
that  all  the  special  barbarities  were  entirely  the  king's  own 
act.  Yet,  as  we  hare  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  tliat 
Godwine  was  then  in  Harold's  service.  If  he  were,  surely  the 
royal  command  would  be  ample  justification  for  merely 
jseizing  the  persons  of  Alfred  and  his  followers,  as  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  realm,^  provided  he  was  guiltless  of 
itreachery  in  the  manner  of  accomplishing  it,  and  of  com- 
pUcity  in  the  fiendish  atrocities  which  followed  their  arrest 

On  the  whole,  the  matter  most  remain  now,  as  it  did 
then,  involved  in  obscurity  and  suspicion.    I  do 
not  pretend  to  make  out  a  demonstrative  case  in  iw<i«iod. 
favour  of  Gk)dwine,  but  still  less  can  such  an  one   dDubtftT 
be  made  out  against  him.    I  certainly  think  that, 
amid  such  a  mass  of  difficulties  and  conflicting  statements, 
the  great  earl,  every  other  action  of  whose  life  is  that  of  an 
English  patriot,  is  at  least  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven, 
if  not  of  Not  Guilty.' 

*  Would  mi;'  offloer,  nflitkrj  or  tMI,      cut  would  baTs  been  jnsl  MuUogou  to 
ID  the  terriM  irf  Geoi^  1/  or  II.  \une      tbu  view  of  Godwice  mad  Hunld. 
1»een  bUmewortlij  for  ■ppreheDding  the  >  So  H.  U  Batta  (Dnci  de  Normandie 

-"—  ir  the  Tonngra  FretoMlai  I  '  Ititiiih      !.  281)  "Cetla  opisioD  [U»t>gwiiM  God- 
-.L-...L._    ..  ....  .      wins]  Mt  £art  imUitable,  et  daot  tow 

lea  cu,  tiU  M(  fon  contMtte. 


i>,Cooglc 
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It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while,  as  before,  to  look  a  little 
at  the  way  in  which  the  story  has  been  corrupted  by  more 
recent  writers. 

The  way  in  which  it  is  treated  by  Malmesbory  is  very 
remarkable.  He  casts  doubt  upon  the  whole 
',  story,  but  describes  those  who  related  It  (the 
*'  rumigemli,"  as  he  somewhat  contemptuously  calls 
them)  as  placing  it  between  the  death  of  Harold 
and  the  arrival  of  Harthacnut.  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  Historical 
Society's  edition,  observing  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  ordinary  statement,  proposes  to  read  "  Cnutoni8"instead 
of  "HaroldL"  This  is  rather  destroying  than  explaining 
conflicting  evidence.  To  me  it  seems  plain  that  Malmesbury 
or  his  i^ormants  saw  the  difficulties  which  I  have  above 
mentioned  as  attending  the  version  which  represents 
Godwine  as  acting  on  behalf  of  Harold,  and  put  the  story 
later  in  order  to  avoid  them.  As  Harthacnut  is  represented 
as  highly  displeased  with  the  proceeding,  they  must  have 
conceived  Godwine,  Bishop  Lyfing,  and  the  "  compatriotse," 
who  are  said  to  have  aided  them,  as  acting  on  their  own 
account. 

Now  stories  are  apt  to  improve  in  the  telling,  and  a  little 

dexterous  treatment  will    easily    transform    this 

Bramton-a   versloD  iiito  the  tale  which  is  given  at  such  length 

^'"'^  in  Bromton.  That  romance-loving  Abbot  quotes, 
indeed,  the  common  version,  and  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  which  implicated  Emma  herself;  but  his  own 
form  of  the  story  is  widely  different.  The  last  form,  as  we 
have  seen,  delivered  us  from  one  great  crux,  our  present 
narrator  sends  all  the  others  after  it.  The  deed  ia  done 
after  the  death  neither  of  Cnut  nor  of  Harold,  but  of 
Harthacnut ;  the  motive  is  Godwine's  own  ambition ;  the 
aovereigu  offended  is  of  course  no  longer  Harthacnut,  but 
Eadward.  This  baa  the  merit  of  getting  rid  of  all  puzzling 
questions  as  to  Godwine's  position  during  the  divided 
kingdom,  or  as  to  the  parental  and  fraternal  merits  of  Emma 
and  Harthacnut.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  prince  the 
English  expel  the  Banes,  and  send  for  the  two  ^thelings, 
sons  of  jEthelred ;  Godwine  determines  in  his  own  mind  that 
the  future  King  shall  reign  under  hia  management,  and 
marry  his  daughter ;  he  perceives  that  the  hi^  spirit  of 
.^Ufred  will  never  submit  to  this  arrangement,  but  Uiat  .the 
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milder  and  weaker  Eadward  may  perhaps  be  brought  undet' 
the  yoke  ;  he  therefore  determines  to  destroy  M\Sred  and 
promote  Eadward.'.  Now  when  the  messengers  reach 
Normandy  in  search  of  the  jEthelings,  they  find  Badward 
gone  into  Hungary,  to  visit  his  nephew  Eadward,  the  sod  of 
Eadmund  Ironside  ;  but  Mi&ed.  comes  over,  and  is  betrayed 
and  blinded  by  Glodwine,  according  to  the  common  story. 
The  English  chiefe,  enraged,  swear  that  Grodwine  shall  die  a 
worse  death  tban  erer  did  Eadric,'  the  betrayer  of  his  lord 
King  Eadmund ;  Godwine,  however,  escapes  into  Beomark, 
but  his  goods  are  confiscated.  Meanwhile  Eadward  comes 
over,  is  crowned,  and  reigns  justly  and  mercifully.  Godwine, 
hearing  of  his  justice  and  mercy,  ventures  to  hope  that  the. 
latter  princely  virtue  may  be  extended  to  himself;  he 
supplicates  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  come  over  and  plead 
his  cause,  This  he  does  in  a  "Parliament,"  where  the 
"  Counts  and  Barons  "  talk  a  considerable  quantity  of  Norman 
law.  Earl  Leofric  at  last  cuts  the  knot ;  "  It  is  dear  that 
Godwine  is  guilty  but  then  he  is  the  best-born  man  in  the 
land  after  the  king  himself,  [therefore,  we  may  suppose, 
neither  the  son  of  Wulihoth  the  herdsman,  nor  yet  kins- 
man of  the  upstart  Ealdorman  Eadric],  so  he  and  his  sons, 
and  I,  and  eleven  other  nobles,  his  kinsmen,  will  each  bring  the 
king  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  he  can  cany,  and  the  king 
shall  forgive  Earl  Godwine,  and  give  him  his  lands  back 
again."  To  this  singular  way  of  observing  his  coronation  oath 
to  do  justice,  the  saintly  monarch  makes  no  objection ;  Earl 
Godwine  takes  his  lands,  and  King  Eadward  takes  the  broad 
pieces  ;  perhaps  they  were  the  identical  ones  over  which  he 
afterwards  saw  the  devil  dancing. 

During  the  reign  of  Harthacnut,  we  read  of  Godwine, 
besides  his  .trial  and  acquittal,  being  sent  with  Archbishop 
^IMc  and  others  to  di&iuter  the  body  of  the  late  King 
Harold,  a  precedent  followed  in  more  polished  times 
with  tiat  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Dr.  Lingard  represents 
these  illustrious  body-snatchers  as  quarrelling  over  their 
agreeable  task,  whidi  led  to   .^line's  accusation  against 

*  TIhu  fmr  Bromloa  oopiw  Hnry  of  kdhere  to  tlia  oammon  atoiy. 
HantingdoD,  for  the  reat  the  good  Abbot  ■  It  U  lingiilBr  that  BromloD,  tn  Intro- 

•esma    to  drkw   on   hia  own  raaoarCM.  dnoDgtliis  compuiBOP,  nukea  no  ttUuion 

Robert  of  GknoeMer,  Fotf dora  Vergil,  to  uij  relstiomhip  between  Oodwiiw  nti 

■nd    Fabym    follow    nouly    tlie    Btune  Eadiic. 


Peter    Langtoft  tuiil    Mardfiig 
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Godwine;  He  had  also  a  share  in  the  capture  of  Worcester, 
aloQg  with  Siward,  Leoiric,  and  the  other  great  earls, 
including  .^Elfric  again.  This  prelate  is  said  to  hare  instigated 
the  king  to  burn  the  city,  because  the  people  thereof 
{)referred  a  separate  bishop  of  their  own,  to  one  who  divided 
his  miniatrations  between  them  and  an  archiepiscopal  see. 


On  the  death  of  Harthacnut,  in  1042,  (rodwine  begins  to 
appear  in  a  more  important  and  a  more  distinctly  honourable' 
character.  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  Eladward 
was  peaceably  elected  king  on  the  death  of  his  half-brother. 
This  appears  from  both  versions  of  the  Chronicle,  and  from 
Florence,  the  latter  of  which  authorities  adds,  that  his 
election  was  chiefly  brought  about  through  the  iofluence 
of  Godwine  and  of  Lyfing,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the 
prelate  who  had  shared  with  him  the  imputation  of 
jEIfred's  murder.  I  only  mention  this,  because  Thierry,  on 
insufficient  authority,  has  given  us  a  picture  of  Oodwine 
and  his  sons  acting  as  the  leaders  of  a  patriot  army,  and 
expelling  the  Danes  by  main  force.  This  he  rests  upon 
certain  confused  and  unintelligible  statements  of  Bromton 
and  Knighton,  which  it  is  exceedingly  difBcult  to  reconcile 
even  with  the  latter  writer's  own  subsequent  statements," 
much  less  with  the  history  as  transmitted  by  earlier  and 
better  authors.  Bromton  connects  this  expulsion  of  the' 
Danes  with  the  coming  over  of  jElfred,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  places  after  the  death  of  Harthacnut; 
Knighton,  first  of  all,*  relates  the  death  of  Harthacnut 
*  in  an&  bovariV'  &Q^  his  burial  at  Westminster.  He  then 
says  that  under  him  the  oppression  of  the  Danes  was  so 
great  that  the  English  rose  under  a  certain  Howne,  and 
expelled  them.  He  then  relates  the  murder  of  Alfred  as 
happening  under  Harthacnut,  goes  off  to  certain  tales  of 
emperors  and  popes,  and  finally  returns  to  England  to 
kill  Harthacnut  again  in  the  ordinary  way  at  the  marriage- 
feast,  and  to  bury  him  at  Winchester;  adding,  that  the 
English  immediately  sent  into  Normandy  for  Eadward, 
who  was  certainly  in  England  at  the  time.     Instead    of 

*  X.  Scriplt  2S26.  dqiii-  ii,CoO(^ic 
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building  up  a  story  od  the  absurd  contradictions  of  so  late 
and  inaccurate  a  writer,  Thierry  would  have  done  better  to 
have  adopted  in  full,  instead  of  merely  honouring  with 
a  brief  allusion,  the  legend  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  which 
is  at  least  consistent  with  itself,  and  which  is  worth 
relating,  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  history 
even  of  neighbouring  countries  may  be  entirely  miscon- 
ceived. Saxo  makes  Harold,  the  son  of  Cnut,  die  before 
his  father,  and  consequently  never  reign  in  England  ;  Cnut 
himself  dies  at  Bouen,  in  a  war  with  Bichard  of 
Normandy ;  Svend  Estrithson  acts  as  his  lieutenant  in 
England,  and  secures  the  crown  for  Harthacnut.  This  prince 
sends  for  his  half-brother  Eadward,  whom  he  associates 
with  himself  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the  royal  saint  Saxo 
Grammaticus  does  not  speak  highly  ;  he  ventures  to  talk 
boldly  of  Eadward's  "  stoliditas  "  and  "  desidia."  On  the  death 
of  Harthacnut,  Svend  hopes  to  succeed  both  in  Denmark  and 
England.  Finding  his  hopes  frustrated  in  the  former  quarter, 
he  returns  to  England  only  to  find  that  Harold,  the  son  of 
Godwine — Godwine  himself  is  not  mentioned — had  roused 
the  English  against  the  Danish  rule,  massacred  the  Danes  at 
a  banquet,  and  given  a  nominal  royalty  to  the  weak  Eadward, 
reserving  the  real  administration  in  his  own  hands,  Thb 
beautiful  story  seems  to  meet  with  no  credence  from  any 
writer,  except,  perhaps,  Polydore  Vergil  and  Duchesne. 
Earlier  writers  ha!d  probably  never  read  the  Danish  historian ; 
later  and  more  critical  ones  have  generally  passed  by  the 
story  with  the  contempt  it  merits.  Of  both  these  fictions 
one  need  only  say,  that  they  must  be  confused  repetitions  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Brice  in  the  time  of  .^thelred,  Knighton's 
"  Howne,"  indeed,  can  be  no  other  than  the  "  Huna  quidam. 
Regis  Ethelredi  militis  princeps,  vir  strenuus  et  bellicosus," 
who,accordiagto'Wendover,'instigatedjiEthelredtothatcrime. 
Both  Eadward  and  his  mother  were  now  in  England,  under 
the  protection  of  Harthacnut,  who,  according  to  a 
probable  though  ill-authenticated  statement,  had  bwo™  of 
named  Eadward  as  his  successor.  This  is  clear  ^•^""^ 
from  Florence,  Malmesbury,  and  William  of 
Jumi^ges  ;  the  notion  that  Eadward  was  in  Normandy, 
adopted  by  Thierry,  comes  from  that  version  of  the  story  of 
^fred,  which  represented  the  iEthehngs  as  coming  over 
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after  the  death  of  Harthacnut.  Or  rather,  as  Br.  Lingard  truly 
saya,  in  the  form  which  it  assumes  io  Witham  of  Poitou,  it  is 
an  interested  Norman  fiction.  That  writer  would  have  us 
beUeve  that  Eadward  was  elected  under  a  letter  missive  from 
William  the  Bastard,  with  threats  of  a  Norman  invasion  as 
his  writ  of  prsBmunire.  Very  different  is  the  authentic 
narrative,  whether  in  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  Florence, 
or  in  the  more  elaborate  periods  of  Malmesbury.  This  last 
writer  gives  us  a  long  story  of  the  way  in  which  Godwine 

persuaded  the  unwilling  Eadward  to  accept  the 
xioquanoB  CTown,  of  which  Florence  and  the  Chronicle  say 
of  Godwin*  nothing.     It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  character 

which  it  gives  of  Godwine  as  an  eloquent  speaker, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  guiding  popular  assemblies,*  on  which  the 
novelist  well  remarks,  that  "  when  the  chronicler  praises  the 
gift  of  speech,  he  unconsciously  proves  the  existence  of 
constitutional  freedom." '  If  M^mesbury  be  correct  in  his 
statement  (not  found  in  all  his  MSS.),  that  a  few  persons 
opposed  the  election  of  Eadward,  and  were  banished  from 
the  kingdom,  one  can  only  imagine  them  to  have  been  a 
small  Danish  party,  who  supported  the  pretensions  of  Svend. 
That  prince  certainly  claimed  the  crown,  and  is  said  to  have 
professed  that  Eadward  named  him  as  his  successor.*  If  so, 
we  may  here  have  some  slender  additional  groundwork  for 
the  war  or  the  massacre  dreamed  of  by  Saxo  and  Thierry. 

It  is  however  certain  that  Svend  was  treated,  if  not  as  a 
friend,  at  least  as  one  whom  it  was  wished  to  provoke  as  httle 
as  possible.  This  may  have  been  owing  to  his  connexion  with 
Godwine  as  the  nephew  of  Gytha,  as  well  as  to  his  own 
position  as  the  nephew  of  the  great  Cnut.  Certainly  he  was 
dealt  with  in  a  very  different  way  from  his  Norwegian  rival 
Magnus,  who  also  claimed  the  throne  by  virtue  of  an  alleged 
convention  between  him  and  Harthacnut,  and  to  whom 
Eadward  was  made  to  return  an  answer  of  magnanimous 
defiance."  Godwine  even  went  so  far  as  to  counsel  vigorous 
aid  to  Svend  in  his  war  with  Magnus,  which  the  Witan  refused 
on  the  motion  of  Leofric.  The  result  was  that,  after  the  defeat 

*  "  Homo   aSedati  lepori*,  et  ingeoue  39B.     Ead«&rd  lomswhkt  EtrmngnW  Mja 

gsDtililii  liagnA  altuaeDi,  mini*  dicere,  "AfUr  him   [Cnui]  my  bralhtr  aarald 

minu  populo  penoadere  qun  plkcereDt."  wu  king  u  long  u  he  li*ed,  uid  »rter 

'  H»n)ld,i.  165.  him  my  brother  Hu4iosnDEe  look  the 

>  lAppenb«rg,  ii,  236.  kingdumn  both  of  Danmark  and  Eogland.'* 

'  Una.  S*s>  "f  H>gmu,  ap.  Lung,  iu 
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of  Svend,  Kent  and  Eaaex  were  ravaged  by  a  Norwegian 
fleet,  and  probably  the  sndden  death  of  Magnus  alone 
prevented  a  more  formidable  invasion.  Thierry,  therefore, 
is  hardly  justified  in  saying  that  "  none  of  the  kings  of  the 
north  ventured  to  claim  with  arms  in  their  hands  the 
inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Onut" 

From  this  moment  up  to  the  fight  of  Hastings,  the  history 
of  England  is,  in  fac^  the  history  of  Godwine  and  bis 
children.  Crodwine  the  Earl,  Harold  the  Darl,  Harold  the 
King,  ruled  England  during  a  period  which  all  allow  to  have 
been  among  the  most  prosperous  iu  our  early  history,  a 
season  of  repose  between  Danish  and  Norman  invasions.  For 
a  moment  tiie  intrigues  of  the  stranger  banished  the  stout 
English  chieftains,  but  only  to  return  to  greater  power  among 
the  united  acclamations  of  their  countrymen.  The  formal 
position  successively  occupied  by  Godwine  and 
Harold  was  that  of  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  oodwiM 
carrying  with  it  the  chief  jurisdiction  over  the  old  wm«koi«. 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  with  its  appendages  of  Kent 
and  Sussex.  This  was  the  portion  of  the  kingdom  which 
had  usually  remained  under  the  immediate  sway  of  the 
monarch,  ever  since  the  King  of  the  West-Saxons  had 
expanded  into  the  full  proportions  of  "totius  Britannia 
Basileus."  Cnut  had  retained  this  territory  in  his  own  hands, 
while  dividing  the  rest  of  England  into  Earldoms,  so  that 
Godwine  probably  first  obtained  this  extensive  jurisdiction, 
while  acting  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  absent  Harthacnut,  and 
retained  it  during  the  subsequent  reigns.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  mark  of  his  greatness,  that  this  peculiar 
possession  of  the  sovereign  should  now  for  the  first  time  bo 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  subject.  Harold  obtained 
the  Earldom  of  the  East-Angles,  uicluding,  also,  Essex, 
Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon  ;  Swegen  was  invested  with  the 
rule  of  an  anomalous  province,  partly  Mercian,  partly 
West-Saxon ;  to  wit,  the  shires  of  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  Oxford,  and  Berks. 

Of  the  administration  of  Grodwine  and  his  sons  in  these 
high  places,  we  find,  of  course,  exactly  contrary  statements 
in  the  English  and  the  Norman  writers,  which  are  mutually 
compared  with  tolerable  fairness  by  Malmesbury,  Sir  F, 
Falgrave '  adopts  without  hesitation  the  Norman  version, 

'  Auglo-Suton*,  334,  Don-ri  i ,  GOOJ^iC 
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and  represents  them  aa  behaving  \rith  great  insolence  to  the 
king  personally.  Yet  this  is  just  %rhat,  according  to  the 
account  of  Malmeabury,  the  English  writera  expressly  denied, 
and  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  phrase  of  the  Chronicle, 
that  they  were  "  the  King's  darhngs."  As  regards  the 
more  important  question,  how  they  governed  their  Earldoms, 
their  popularity,  wherever  they  come,  except  in  Somersetshire, 
seems  sufficient  proof  of  the  good  government  of  Grodwine  and 
Harold,  while  it  affords  some  presumption  against  that  of 
Swegen.  Nothing  is  to  my  mind  clearer  than  that  they  were 
the  essentially  English  party,  the  impersonation  of  the  West- 
Saxon  feeling,  hated  by  the  French  intruders,  and  looked  on 
with  more  or  less  of  envy  and  suspicion  by  the  Northern 
Earls  and  their  half  Duiish  followers.  Whether  Godwine  had 
or  had  not  any  share  in  the  miserable  fate  of  ^Elfred,  no  stain 
can  be  found  attaching  to  the  subsequent  administration 
either  of  himself  or  his  son.  The  Norman  writers,  who  rake 
up  every  fable  against  them,  only,  after  all,  bring  vague 
accusations  without  proof,  or  else  paltry  legends,  which  carry 
their  own  confutation  with  them.  When  we  have  continually 
repeated  nothing  but  the  same  charge  of  "  treason  "  against 
Godwine,  of  "perjury"  against  Harold,  we  may  at  once 
perceive  that  the  doubtful  crime  of  the  father  against  the 
English  ^theling,  and  the  crime,  if  crime  it  was,  of  the  son 
against  the  Norman  Duke,  were  the  greatest  of  which  they 
could  accuse  them.  In  fact,  their  hatred  is  the  very  noblest 
tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  rulers  whose  great  object  was 
the  support  of  the  national  cause,  and  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreign  influence.  Judging  Godwine  and  his  son  by  their 
certain  recorded  actions,  and  not  by  the  vague  declamations 
of  enemies,  they  are  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  raised 
and  maintained  themselves  in  greatness  by  a  thoroughly 
patriotic  pohcy,  and  without  any  distinctly  proved  crime. 
Along    with    the    advancement    of    Godwine    and    his 

sons,  King  Eadward,  not  long  after  his  election, 

Queon  Eld.  married,    in    pursuance    of    his    engagement    to 

*^-       the    earl,   his   eldest    daughter    Eadgyth,   or,   in 

modern  orthography,  Edith.^    Grodwine  probably 


"  chirmantB  et  doucv 
ui  tbtt.it  is  "diminuUf  familiw  pour  er^ture,"  u  the  Queen  ■ppem  id  the 
Edawlihe  on  EihelBwitho."  H.  U  Butte  in  rormer  page,  becomca  mora  deGoilelj 
hie  Dew  HiaUr;  of  the  Dukae  of  Norouuid/      » la  belle  Egiatbe." 
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expected,  that  by  this  means,  the  crown  of  England 
would  in  due  time  descend  to  a  grandson  of  his  own,  who 
would  hare  hia  uncles  for  his  natural  guardians  and  ministers. 
This  hope  was  frustrated  by  the  absurd  and  unnatural  terms 
on  which  the  royal  pair  hved  together,  on  which  I  shall 
leave  Badward'a  monastic  biographers  to  enlarge  ;  suffice  it  to 
record  the  motive  which  some  of  them  assign,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  become  the  father  of  children  who  would  be  the 
grandchildren  of  the  traitor  Godwine.  This  Queen's  character 
puts  us  in  some  perplexity ;  it  appears  from  Malmesbury  that 
her  private  life  did  not  pass  altogether  without  scandal,  but 
that  her  dying  assertion  of  her  innocence  was  accepted  by 
all  men  as  sufficiently  clearing  her  reputation.  We,  however, 
are  rather  concerned  with  her  in  the  character  of  Godwine's 
daughter  and  Harold's  sister.  She  was  indeed  disgraced  and 
restored  with  her  father  and  brothers,  but  she  has  also  won 
the  dubious  honour  of  Norman  approbation.  William  of 
Poitou^  represents  her  not  only  as  an  enemy  to  Harold, 
but  as  actually  a  favourer  of  William ;  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  good  deal  of  round  abuse  of  the  one,  and  of 
eulogy  on  the  other.  And  we  £nd  also  a  fact  recorded 
on  better  authority,  which  must  for  ever  stamp  her  name 
with  infamy.  Florence,  in  recounting  the  wrongs  of  the 
Northumbrians,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Tostig, 
enumerates  "  the  execrable  murder  of  the  noble  North- 
umbrian Thegn  Gospatric,  whom  Queen  Eadgyth,  for  the 
sake  of  her  brother  Tostig,  caused  to  he  treacherously 
slain  in  the  King's  court,  the  fourth  night  after  our  Lord's 
nativity."  *  This  recorded  crime  may  sufficiently  balance  the 
interested  praises  of  Ingulf,  and  the  saying  about  "  the  rose 
and  the  thorn."  *  Indeed,  whatever  we  say  to  the  phrase  of 
the  Abbot  of  Croyland,  "  in  nullo  patris  aut  fratrum  barbariem 
sapiens,"  we  may  at  least  accept,  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  intended,  the  description  of  her  given  by  the  Norman 
chaplain,  that  she  was  "Hcraldo  moribus  absimillima."  ^ 

The  first  of  Godwine's  sons  who  appears  prominently  ia 
the  eldest,  Swegen.  We  have  seen,  Malmesbury's  descrip- 
tion "  multotiens   a  patre  at   iratre   Haroldo   descivit,    et, 

*  196.  *  A.  1065.  omaiain  libenilium  irtium  eswtgjrmn^ 

'  "  Sicut  ipiDft  roMUD  gcDDit  Godviniu  «>un,    nd  parvoio   in   rebos  maadknia  * 

EgitbftiD."  inginium  ;  qiuni  cum  Tidera,  si  Ulana 

<  Mslmesbnrj'n  genersl  deacription  of  >tupereB,modeitiamcerte»oimietBp»ciein 

Eadgyth  ia,  "  fcBminua  in  cujua  pcctora  corpmia  deaidararca." 
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pirata  factuB  prsedis  mariuis  virtutes  majonim  polluit."  The 
cause  of  his  taking  to  this  VikiDg  ]ife  we  find  elsewhere. 
The  ChroDicIe  tells  us  that  in  1046,  after  an  expedition  into 
Wales,  '*  then  commanded  he  to  be  brought  unto  him  the 
Abbess  of  Leominster,^  and  had  her  while  that  he  listed,  and 
after  that  let  her  go  home."  The  other  version  tells  us 
somewhat  later  that  "  Swegen  the  Earl  went  out  to  Baldwine's 
land  to  Brjcge ; "  i.e.  Bruges.  Florence,  who  is  copied  by 
Hoveden,  apparently  connects  the  two  events,  aud  suppUes 
the  name  of  the  Abbess,  telling  us  that  "  because  he  could 
not  have  in  marriage  Eadgyfu,  Abbess  of  Leominster,  whom 
he  had  corrupted,  he  had  left  England  and  gone  into 
Denmark."  I  infer  from  this  that  Eadgyfu  was  a  consenting 
party,  and  that  Swegea  forsook  his  earldom  and  his  country 
in  a  fit  of  pique.  At  all  events,  there  is  a  Uttle  colouring 
about  Dr.  Lingard's  version,  that  "  he  had  violated  the  pei-son 
of  Edgive,  the  Abbess  of  Leominster,  and  the  indignant  piety 
of  Edward  drove  him  into  banishment."  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  formally  banished,  and  his  treatment  as  an  outlaw 
might  well  follow  on  his  taking  the  part  of  Count  Baldwine  of 
Flanders '  against  the  Emperor  Henry,  while  the  King  was 
at  war  with  the  former  on  behalf  of  the  latter."  His  Earldom 
was  divided  between  his  brother  Harold  and  his  cousin 
Biom,'  both  of  whom  opposed  its  restitution,  when,  tired  of 
his  warfare  in  Denmark  and  Flanders,  he  came  to  ask  for 
restoration.  On  this  he  treacherously  murdered  Biorn,  as  is 
related  in  the  Chronicle  at  length.  He  was  afterwards 
restored,  at  the  intercession,  according  to  Florence,  of 
Ealdred,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York,  whom  Stubba*  describes  as  being  of  that  authority 
with  King  Eadward  that  he  could  reconcile  to  him  his 
bitterest  enemies,  instancing  Swegea  himself  and  the  Welsh 
King  Gniffydd. 


7  Hott  larel;  the  Laomintter  in  quration  of  the  Oodwine  family,  and  Baldvinv  their 

uthe  weU-lmowii  LeomiiisteriD  Herefonl-  fwt  tMend  till  jiut  befor*  WillUm'a  iuTa- 

ahire,  in  Swegea'a  own  E^arldom,  aad  not  aion.  Toatig  married  his  d»ughler  Judilh, 

LeomiiialaT    in  SniMx,    ma    Hr.  Hoaaej  aiMerof Halbilda,QueentollieConqaerar. 

(Churches  of  Kent,  &c ,  p.  349)  Ukea  for  '  Lappenberg,  ji.  241. 

granted,  inferriug    from    ths   Btatement  '  Malmeabury  olli  him  Bruno  ;  Weod- 

about    Swegen    &at  "  a  amall  nannerjr  orer  make*  him  tha  King'a  couaia  innlf'ail 

._:-._j  1. —  i_   B .; >.  ofSiregen'a. 

'  Act.  PoDt  Ebor.  X.  SenMt  ^^1790. 
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BY  THE  RBV.  JOBN  XAUaHAN,  RA.,  Bsdor  of  BncMUs,  Ciusbsriuid. 

Sbotiok  IV. — Survey  (if  the  Mitiden  Way  to  CMtleton  in  Scotland.* 

The  Maiden  Way  leaving  the  Kershope  river,  and  pro- 
ceediug  forwards  about  600  yards,  reaches  the  summit  of 
Tweeden  Rigg  ^  and  the  liangknowe  Cairn.  This  is  a  long 
stone  barrow,  55  yards  long,  and  from  5  to  6  yards  broad- 
It  ranges  from  north  to  souUi.  It  has  been  opened  in  two 
places,  showing  a  Kistvaen,  or  grave,  in  each,  with  the 
stones  set  up  on  edge,  but  without  the  usual  sepulchral  con- 
tents. It  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  graves 
adjoining  each  other,  placed  across  it,  and  ranging  east  and 
west.  A  person  named  William  Davidson,  residing  at 
Bruntshield,  opened  the  two  graves  about  five  years  ago. 
He  found  nothing  in  them,  but  did  not  make  asy  particular 
search.  The  view  from  this  place  takes  in  its  range  nearly 
the  vrhole  of  Liddisdale.  On  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Fells, 
on  the  north-east  of  the  Hermitage  Castle,  are  two  small 
conical  hills  called  the  Maiden  Paps,  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  nipples  of  the  female  breast,  but  possibly 
deriving  their  name  from  their  connection  with  the  Maiden 
Way,  which  appears  to  be  aiming  partly  in  that  direction. 

In  taking  a  general  review  of  the  tumuli,  or  barrows, 
described  in  the  preceding  survey,  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  uniform  characteristics  which  are  found 
to  belong  to  the  human  race  in  the  primitive  stages  of 
society.  For  although  the  camp  graves  appear  to  give  us 
proofs  of  their  Roman  origin,*  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  greater  number  of  these  monumental  remains  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  period.  Vestiges  of  this  de- 
scription attributed  to  the  Celtic  age  have  been  found  on 
the  extensive  plains  of  Wiltshire,  on  the  Yorkshire  moors,  on 

*  CimUiiiied  from  page  235. 
'  Rigg:  Aoglo^SkiOD  Hrig,  n"  back,"  uid  fignrBtivelf  n  hill,  ridge  or  riung  ground. 
■  See  pttgn  230,  oftfc 
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the  Sussex  downs,  on  the  cultirated  hills  of  Surrey,  as  well 
as  in  Aberdeenshire,  Morayshire,  the  Shetland,  and  the 
Orkney  Islands.  They  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  they  are  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Slack  Sea,  as  well  as  scattered 
over  the  vast  plains  of  Central  Asia  ;  and  they  accompany 
the  mythology  of  the  Norsemen  of  Europe.  Whether  they 
are  found,  therefore,  in  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Buxine, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  throughout  the 
whole  northern  regions  of  Europe,  if  they  do  not  furnish 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  early 
northern  races,  they  at  least  afford  evidences  of  a  primitive 
state  of  society,  through  which  the  races  occupying  those 
different  localities  have  passed  to  higher  grades  of  civihsation. 

(520  yards.)  From  the  Langknowe  Cairn  the  Maiden 
Way  aims  a  little  more  to  the  north-east  in  a  direct  hue 
towards  the  Shepherd's  cottage,  called  Tweeden-head,  and 
passing  down  the  side  of  Tweeden  Rigg,  it  arrives  at  about 
1120  yards  at  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  called  the 
Old  Fold,  which  may  have  been  another  Mile  Castle. 
The  foundations  of  the  outer  wall  show  that  it  has  been 
41  yards  long,  and  37  yards  broad  ;  and  there  are  the  traces 
of  three  smaller  buildings  within  it.  The  outer  wall  is 
merely  a  row  of  loose  stones,  generally  of  small  size,  as 
all  the  principal  stones  have  been  removed,  and  used  in 
the  erection  of  the  cottage  and  out-buildings  at  Tweeden- 
head. 

(700  yards.)  At  1820  yards  it  crosses  the  Tweeden  Bum 
on  the  east  side  of  Tweeden-head  -Cottage,  and  some  large 
stones  appear  on  the  south  side  of  the  Burn,  as  if  an  em- 
bankment had  been  made  for  crossing  it.  Several  stones, 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  Komau  masonry,  may  be  seen 
both  in  the  old  and  the  new  buildings.  An  old  road,  called 
the  Cadger  Road,  here  joins  it  and  passes  along  it  for  a 
short  distance. 

(550  yards.)  Proceeding  straight  onwards  up  the  hill  from 
Tweeden  Burn,  at  2370  yards  it  passes  an  old  stall,  or 
sheepfold,  near  some  large  rocks  called  the  Spy  Crag,  from 
which  a  very  extensive  view  may  be  obtained.  There  are 
three  small  mounds  of  stones  near  it  which  may  have  been 
graves, 

(350  yards.)  Advancing  forwards,  across  the  end  of  a  "Rigg, 
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generally  called  the  Red  Roads,  at  2720  yards  it  passes  the 
foundations  of  a  small  turret  atwut  9  yards  square.  There 
is  a  large  stone  lying  here  with  a  round  hole  worn  in  it  by 
the  door.  The  view  from  this  point  to  the  east  and  north 
Ib  very  extensive,  embracing  a  large  district  of  high  ground 
called  Tweedea  Head  and  Kershope  Head  to  the  sou^-east, 
and  the  vallies  of  the  Liddal  and  Hermit^e  Waters  on  the 
east  and  north,  Tvith  the  long  ranges  of  picturesque  moun- 
tain land  which  bound  these  beautiful  vales  on  every  side. 
The  Maiden  Way  here  takes  a  direction  again  nearly  due 
north,  and  aims  for  Castleton.  There  is  an  old  drove  road 
along  it  called  the  Red  Roads. 

Cadger  Soad,  Fliglt,  and  Olintteood. 

The  other  line  of  road  called  the  Cadger  Road  has 
proceeded  onwards  to  the  north-east  through  some  broken 
and  mossy  ground,  and  about  960  yards  crosses  a  small 
rivulet  called  the  Harden  Bum,  at  the  Cadger  Ford.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  water  there  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable embankment  fiill  of  stones.  About  900  yards 
forwards  it  crosses  another  small  beck,  and  then  enters 
into  several  old  enclosures,  and  passes  the  vestiges  of 
two  ancient  encampments.  The  western  one  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Flight.  The  foundations  of  several  buildings 
are  still  visible,  and  the  traces  of  the  ramparts  and  fosses 
show  that  it  must  have  occupied  about  three  acres  of  ground. 
At  the  eastern  end  is  a  deep  ravine  through  which  the 
Clintwood  Bum  falls  from  the  adjacent  hills.  On  the 
eaatem  side  of  this  ravine,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
300  yards,  are  the  traces  of  ramparts,  fosses,  and  buildings, 
covering  an  area  of  more  than  two  acres,  and  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Clintwood  Tower,  or  the  Castle  of 
Clintwood.  A  Btell  or  sheepfold  now  marka  the  site.  In 
the  "  Caledonia  Romana,"  (p.  240)  Stuart,  treating  of 
Temporary  Camps  and  Minor  Forte,  says, "  Similar  examples 
of  field  fortification,  differing  from  those  of  the  early 
Britons,  or  of  the  Border  troopers,  present  themselves  in  one 
or  two  places  within  the  county  of  Roxburgh  :  in  particular 
on  the  farm  of  Flight,  near  Clintwood  Castle,  in  the  parish 
of  Castleton."  These  two  encampmente  may  have  formed 
one  station  in  the  days  of  Roman  occupation,  and  at  some 
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subsequent  period  a  border  fortress  has  probably  been  built 
on  each  mde  of  tbe  ravine.  A  small  portion  of  the  wall  of 
each  border  tower  is  stilt  remaining.  Some  weapons  of 
curious  fashicm  bare  been  found  at  these  encampments. 

Another  ancient  road,  called  the  Blackgate,  passes  through 
the  enclosures  on  the  western  side  of  the  flight  encampment. 
It  comes  from  North  Tyne  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to 
south-west ;  crosses  the  Boghall  ground  at  the  Fhght,  and 
the  Liddal  near  Castleton ;  carries  its  name  over  Coom's 
Edge  into  Ewes'  Water,  and  into  Eskdale,  in  tbe  direction  of 
Sowerby-hass,  where  there  are,  as  I  hare  been  informed, 
several  Roman  camps. 

(500  yards.)  Eetuming  to  the  Maiden  Way  and  following 
the  Bed  Roads,  at  3220  yards  it  passes  a  large  green  knowe, 
where  are  the  ruins  of  a  modern  building  called  tbe 
Abbotshaws,  in  whidi  may  be  traced  several  stones  resembling 
such  as  are  seen  in  Koman  work.  As  it  is  about  the  proper 
distance  it  may  have  been  the  site  of  another  Hile  Castle. 
There  are  traces  of  some  enclosures  near  it. 

(1500  yards.)  At  4720  yards  it  arrives  at  Castleton,  where 
we  may  see  sever^  traces  of  ramparts  and  fosses  whidi  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  the  site  of  an  extensive 
Roman  station.  It  is  difficiilt  to  trace  the  exact  position  of 
this  encampment,  as  the  road  to  Jedburgh  passes  through 
the  south  side  of  it,  and  the  churchyard  of  Castleton  occupies 
the  western  portion.  On  the  northern  side  the  ancient 
castle  of  Liddal  stood  on  an  almost  impregnable  post.  On 
the  east  side  it  has  been  defended  by  a  very  deep  and  narrow 
gorge  or  glen  ;  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  a  steep  and 
rocky  precipice  above  100  feet  high,  the  foot  of  wMch  is 
washed  by  tbe  river  Liddal ;  and  on  the  south  and  south- 
west by  a  double  fosse.  The  northern  fosse  is  about  20  ft. 
deep  and  20  ft.  broad,  while  the  southern  fosse  is  about 
24  ft.  deep,  and  33  ft.  broad  at  the  bottom,  with  a  rampart 
or  earthen  breastwork,  about  10  ft.  broad  and  6  ft.  high.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  camp  there  must  have  been 
formerly  a  town  or  vHlage  of  considerable  importance,  as  the 
foundations  of  a  great  number  of  buildings  have  been  dug  up 
at  different  periods.  Neither  tbe  extent,  nor  the  exact 
situation  of  this  village  are  known.  It  is  said  to  have 
suffered  severely  from  the  inroads  of  the  English,  and  to 
have  been  burned  by  them  more  than  once.    The  buildings 
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at  the  farmhouse  at  Castleton,  which  stands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  station,  show  stones  resembling  those  found  in  Boman 
masonry,  and  two  Eoman  roads  cross  each  other  at  this 
point,  namely,  the  Maiden  Way,  and  the  road  called  the 
Blackgate. 

The  Maiden  Way  crosses  the  Lidd^  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Castle  of  Liddal,  and  appears  to  pursue  its  course  nearly 
due  north  over  the  moor  to  the  valley  of  the  Hermitage 
river.  Rising  out  of  this  vale  it  follows  the  course  of  the 
Thief  Syke,  through  the  Hartsgarth  Farm,  aiming  for  the 
ruins  of  the  Hartsgarth  Tower.  Here  it  is  usually  called  the 
Thief  Road.  Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hartsgarth  or 
Oorenbury  Towers,  it  would  fall  into  the  ancient  Roman  road, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  run  between  Netherby  and 
Trimontium,  or  Eildon. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Maiden  Way,  I  would  again 
suggest  that  if  Whitley  Castle  be  the  AHonis,  then  Bewcaatle  ■ 
wiH  be  the  Galava,  and  Castleton  the  Glanaventa,  of  the 
Tenth  Iter  of  the  Itinerary,  I  am  quite  aware  that  these 
stations  have  been  differently  placed ;  that  Ambleside  has 
been  considered  by  some  as  AUonis,  Keswick  as  Galava,  and 
EUenboTough  as  Glanaventa ;  whether  on  sufficient  grounds 
or  not  app)ear3  doubtfiil.  So  far  as  the  etymology  of  the 
words  is  of  any  authority,  Castleton  appears  to  have  a 
decided  preference  over  EUenborough.  The  old  word  Glanna 
means  a  glen,  and  while  there  is  nothing  deserving  the  name 
to  be  seen  at  EUenborough,  Castleton  is  defended  by  two 
such  glens  as  are  seldom  found  in  such  close  connection  with 
each  other. 

In  the  map  of  Ancient  Britain,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Glanaventa  is  placed 
at  EUenborough,  Galava  at  Keswick,  and  Ahonis  at  Amble- 
side, and  this  appears  to  be  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  and 
the  Itinerary  of  Antonine."  In  this  map,  however,  the  road 
is  only  laid  down  from  EUenborough  to  Papcastle,  whUe  the 
country  between  Papcastle  and  Ambleside  is  without  any 
trace  of  a  road.  The  position,  therefore,  assigned  to  this 
Iter  on  this  map,  cannot  have  been  made  on  sufficient 
evidence.  Besides,  while  Keswick  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  Roman  Station,  others  are  of  opinion  that  they 

prodaced  ander  tl 
it  Co^uniMMMi. 
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are  not  able  to  trace  either  Bomansor  Saxons  in  these  part^ 
Camden  certainly  does  not  mention  it  as  a  Roman  Station, 
and  there  is  nothing  conclusive  in  Horsley  respecting  it 
Again,  why  should  Keswick  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
stations  of  this  Iter,  where  there  are  few  or  no  decided  traces 
of  the  Romans,  and  why  should  Fapcastle  not  be  mentioned 
where  there  is  every  indication  of  a  station  of  the  largest 
class  1  Again,  Alionis  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  stations, 
"per  lineam  Valli,"  but  Ambleside  being  at  ao  great  a 
distance  from  the  Roman  Wall,  can  scarcely  be  classed 
among  such  stations.  Whitley  Castle  being  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  Roman  Wall,  appears  on  that  account,  at 
least,  to  have  a  better  claim.  Antiquaries  also  disagree  as 
to  the  station  at  Ellenhorough  ;  Camden  supposes  it  to  be 
the  Arbeia,  and  that  it  was  formerly  called  Volantum.  By 
Horsley,  Warburton,  and  Hutchinson,  it  is  considered  to  be 
-  the  Virosidum  of  the  Notitia.  By  others  it  is  supposed  to 
he  Olenacum.  Its  claim,  therefore,  to  the  name  of  Clana- 
venta  only  rests  on  very  uncertain  grounds.  To  this  claim 
to  locate  the  Tenth  Iter  in  this  district,  and  to  connect  it 
with  the  Maiden  Way,  an  objection  may  be  made  that  the 
distances  do  not  correspond  vrith  those  given  in  the  Itinerary. 
The  same  objection,  however,  may  be  made  against  its 
western  position,  and  in  fact  is  not  of  much  weight,  for,  so  far 
from  errors  in  the  numbers  of  milea  being  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  Itinerary,  they  are  the  chief  drawback  from  the  value 
of  the  work.  Horsley  conjectured  that  the  Maiden  Way 
was  the  Tenth  Iter,  but  he  probably  fell  into  an  error  by 
making  it  terminate  at  its  northern  extremity  at  Lanchester, 
instead  of  Castleton. 

In  treating  upon  the  ancient  name  of  the  station  at  Bew- 
castle,*  I  stated,  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  parish  of 
Lanercost,  which  is  now  in  the  Barony  of  Gilsland,  ^nd  on 
the  south  side  of  Bewcastle  which  is  now  in  the  Barony  of 
Liddle,  there  is  a  large  district,  formerly  called  Wtdi/ema, 
which  may  be  only  a  corruption  of  the  word  Galava.  Denton 
says,  "  I  read  of  one  Beueth,  a  Cumberland  man,  about  the 
time  of  the  Conquest ;  he  built  Buecastle,  and  was  Lord  of 
Buecastle  Dale ;  his  son,  Gilles  Beueth,  had,  or  pretended  a 
right  to  all,  or  part,  of  the  Barony  of  Gilsland,  at  least  to  that 
part  thereof  which  adjoineth  to  Buecastle."    Beueth  vras  a 

*  Section  II,  seep.  12S,  ante.       rjniii--.-ii  i    CjOOqIc 
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foUover  of  Gospatric  the  Greats  and  he  and  his  son  Gilles 
opposed  Hubert  de  Vallibus,  to  whom  the  Barony  of  GUsland 
had  been  giTen  by  Randolph  de  Meschines,  who  waa  Lord  of 
Cumberland  by  a  grant  from  the  Conqueror.  Denton 
proceedfi  to  state  that,  "  Attempting  something  afterwards 
for  the  recovery  of  his  wicient  right,  of  which  it  seems  he 
was  dispossessed,  he  was  banished  into  Scotland.  In  King 
Stephen  s  time,  when  the  Scots  were  let  into  Cumberland, 
he  took  that  opportunity  to  incite  as  many  aa  he  could,  to 
assist  him  to  recover  his  estate  in  Gilsland  from  Hubert  de 
Vallibus ;  and  it  seems,  notwithstanding  the  aUiances  and 
other  obligations  which  Hubert  had  laid  upon  the  inhabitants 
to  bind  &em  to  him,  they  took  part  with  Gilles  Beueth  as 
the  right  heir."  After  the  death  of  Hubert  de  Yalhbus,  his 
son  Robert  entered  into  the  Barony  of  Gilsland,  and  enjoyed 
the  same,  but  yet  not  so,  but  that  Gilles  Beueth  still 
continued  to  give  him  disturbance,  by  making  frequent 
incuTBions  into  his  ancient  patrimony,  and  wasting  that  part 
of  the  country  in  revenge,  whereupon  a  meeting  for  agree- 
ment was  appointed  between  them  under  trust  and  mutual 
assurance  of  safety  to  each  other,  at  wbicli  conference  Robert 
de  VaUibus  basely  assassinated  the  unarmed  Gilles  Beueth, 
thus  settUng  all  claims  to  his  ill-gotten  lands,  which,  however, 
were  not  permitted  to  descend  to  his  posterity,  for  his  only 
child  died  before  him.  It  appears  frx)m  this,  that  the  Lon^ 
of  Bewcastle  claimed  at  least  a  part  of  the  Barony  of 
Gilsland,  and  we  may  not  be  greatly  in  error  if  we  presume 
that  this  said  part  so  claimed  was  this  district,  which  has  so 
long  retained  the  name  of  Wuleva,  and  which  may  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  ancient  station  of  Galava.' 

quAiin  vbo  tmj  diwTs  fBrther  fridsBO* 
on  Ihii  emioiu  Bubject  of  Ronun  mjrtbo- 
logr,  tt  maj  be  uosptkbla  to  be  iahrmai, 
tlutt  a  detidled  nmiMrir  on  flw  etiltm  of 
DolicheiiDB  baa  been  stTcn  by  M.  Sndl, 
n  Wall,  aad  anolher  ia  noticed  br  id  the  laat  ndnmo  <rf  tbo  TrinnarHnnii  id 
jtiadnon,fi)Uiidat  Riaingbam.  Hr.  Reaoli  the  Imperial  Academj  of  Vienna  (Diririoa 
Smith  gives  same  aeconut  of  this  titli  of  of  HiiMry,  &e.,  vol  kU).  The  Mtbor 
Jupiter,  in  hia  notioe  of  a  Gallo-Ronuui  g>*ea  nx  pUtn  of  altaia,  and  eoumeratM 
altar,  dov  a  baptiimal  font  in  the  chnreh  lixty-eight  moniunenta,  Taaai,  &c.,baar- 
of  Haliii|^en,FaB  deCalaii.  (Collectanea       ing  the  name  of  noliclwatw. 
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THE  OBSEQUIES  OF  QUEEN  KATHARINE  OP  ABRAGON  AT 
PETERBOEOUaH. 

BY  TBB  RSV.  CHARLES  HENRT  HARTBHOBM^  H.A. 

In  inviting  the  attention  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  to 
some  illustrations  of  the  obsequies  of  Queen  Katharine  which 
have  not  been  previously  brought  forward,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  introduce  them  by  making  allusions,  at 
any  great  length,  to  the  various  events  that  chequered  her 
unfortunate  Me.  These  have  been  often  described;  and 
there  are  few  subjects  connected  with  English  history  better 
understood.  And  indeed,  after  the  impartial  and  careful 
biography  which  the  world  has  received  &om  an  accomplished 
authoress,  it  would,  even  if  occasion  permitted,  be  usurping 
too  much  space  at  present.  From  the  days  of  this  ill-fated 
Queen  down  to  our  own,  there  has  been  an  unanimous 
concurrence  of  opinion  amongst  all  writers,  an  universal 
verdict  haa  been  pronounced  by  successive  generations, 
that  her  conduct,  in  every  respect,  was  worthy  of  her 
regal  dignity,  and  entirely  irreproachable.  Witness  her 
firm,  but  respectfid,  obedience  to  Henry  VIIL,  her  sense 
of  conjugal  duty,  her  purity  of  life,  her  humble  and  religious 
demeanour,  and  the  resignation,  only  equalled  by  her  mag- 
nanimity and  independence,  which  all  show  that  no  one  ever 
set  forth  more  conspicuously  these  virtues  than  Queen  Kath- 
arine did  in  her  days  of  degradation  and  sorrow.  So  that 
the  wish  put  into  her  dying  lips  by  the  greatest  of  all  poets 
has  been  fully  accomplished,  and  "  the  speakers  of  her  Uving 
actions  have  kept  her  honour  from  corruption." 

Yet  it  will  be  needful  to  call  to  recollection  a  fe^incideifts 
in  Queen  Katharine's  life,  or  there  will  be  an  indistinct  idea 
of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  circumstances  of  her  death. 
She  came  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  to  England,  betrothed 
to  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  1501,  with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  This 
apparently  happy  union  stihsisted  but  a  veiy  short  time,  as 
the  young  prince  died  at  Ludlow  Castle  in  the  following 
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fipring,  She  remained  in  widowhood  for  Bevea  years,  great 
part  of  which  time  she  was  in  much  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, through  the  rapacity  of  her  father-in-law,  and  in  other 
respects  she  seems  to  hare  passed  her  life  very  unhappily. 
After  this  time  of  trouble  she  was  again  married  (1509), 
to  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband.  The  near  relation- 
ship betwixt  herself  and  Henry  VIII.  created  a  temporary 
obstacle  to  the  union,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father,  it  was 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  magnificence.  The 
Privy  Council  looked  very  favourably  upon  this  alliance. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  however,  opposed  it  as 
unlawful,  whilst  it  was  defended  by  Bishop  Fox,  with  so 
many  arguments  of  expediency,  in  which  he  did  not  fiul  to 
adduce  the  dispensafjon  granted  by  Julius  11.,  that  all  the 
difficulties  were  overcome.  For  sixteen  years  Henry  lived 
with  Katharine  of  Arragon  without  feeling  any  scruple 
about  the  illegality  or  iniquity  of  the  marriage.  It  has 
been  asserted,  and  it  is  the  impartial  duty  of  an  inquirer  to 
give  the  monarch  the  benefit  of  his  conscientious  misgiving, 
that  two  years  before  he  commenced  any  proceedings  for  a 
divorce,  he  was  doubtful  of  the  legitimacy  of  Mary  under 
such  an  union,  and  felt  far  from  confident  that  any  power 
was  dispensable  that  could  set  aside  the  moral  obligations  of 
the  Levitical  law.  Therefore,  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice 
towards  the  character  of  a  king  who  has  so  much  need  to 
ask  the  favourable  judgment  of  a  more  dispasdonate  age,  to 
deny  that  he  waa  utterly  devoid  of  a  sense  of  the  conse- 
quences of  profligacy  and  guilt.  Even  our  own  day,  three 
centuries  since  these  transactions  blackeued  the  page  of 
English  history,  can  scarcely  venture  to  lay  claim  to  the 
merit  of  unbiassed  expression  of  opinion.  For  the  principles 
affecting  the  validity  of  this  marriage  yet  remain  unsettled 
by  lawyers  and  theolo^ns,  whilst  there  are  still  increasing 
reasons  for  discussing  the  religious  differences  which  arose 
in  that  reign  with  moderation  and  charity.  We  are  relieved 
however,  from  the  difficulty  of  now  giving  them  any  consi- 
deration at  all,  since  without  examining  whether  the  dispen- 
sation or  the  divorce  vias  the  more  impolitic  or  unholy  act, 
we  have  rather  to  look  upon  them  as  questions  judidally 
settled,  than  as  calling,  at  present,  for  a  new  investigation 
and  decision.  AU  that  relates  to  the  actual  illustration  of 
the  subject  is  briefly  stated.    The  Queen  was  kept  for  a 
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considerable  time  in  suspense,  and  the  whole  nation  bad 
become  full  of  anxiety  'whether  she  was  to  be  divorced  or 
not  The  foreign  universitieB  were  consulted.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  called  together  that  of  Cambiidge,  which  decided, 
aa  Oxford  did  afterwards,  that  "  such  marriages  were  still 
forbidden  ChristianB  by  the  law  of  God  iind  nature."  The 
death  of  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  removed 
another  obstacle,  and  Henry,  long  since  both  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind,  and  determined  what  to  do,  separated  himself 
from  Queen  Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  married  in  1 532  Ann6 
Boleyn.  Aa  the  last  step  to  stamp  the  new  alliance  with 
the  semblance  of  legality,  Cranmer  pronounced  the  first 
union  null  and  void,  and  Katharine  was  for  the  future  left  to 
maintain  a  hopeless  struggle  with  neglect,  poverty  and 
oppression.  The  view  taken  of  Henry's  second  marriage  by 
Pope  Clement,  greatly  accelerated  the  religious  difierences 
then  subsisting  betwixt  the  nation  and  the  Court  of  Rome, 
and  caused  the  King  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  extir- 
pating the  papal  power  in  England.  But  we  need  not  enter 
upon  this  question,  nor  pursue  the  remainder  of  Henry's 
vicious  reign. 

After  the  separation,  Katharine  still  insisted  upon  retaining 
the  title  of  Queen,  notwithstanding  the  order  made  for 
styling  her  only  the  Dowager,  or  late  consort  of  Prince 
Arthur.  Much  uneasiness  arose  in  consequence  of  her  per- 
tinacity. In  all  the  oflScial  documents  this  title  only  was 
acknowledged,  and  in  the  one  that  will  be  shortly  brought 
under  review,  she  is  merely  named  as  late  wife  to  the  noble 
and  excellent  Prince  Arthur,  brother  to  our  Sovereign  Lord 
Henry  VIU. 

For  some  months  afler  her  separation  from  the  king  she 
resided  at  Greenwich  and  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but 
being  so  near  the  Court  was  inconvenient  and  embarrassing 
to  him,  and  she  was  removed,  under  gentle,  but  unequivocal 
restraint,  to  Buckden,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Bishops  of 
Lincoln.  Here  she  passed  her  brief  sohtude  in  the  exercise 
of  devotion  and  devout  contemplation.  But  she  was  not 
long  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  this  healthy  retire- 
ment, being  soon  transferred  to  Fotheringhay  Castle. 
Katharine,  with  much  show  of  reason,  objected  to  remaining 
here,  since,  from  its  constituting  a  part  of  the  dower  settled 
at  her  marriage,  her  residence  might,  by  implication,  seem 

vol.  II.        ,  3  a 
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to  compromise  those  rights  she  had  hitherto,  irith  so  much 
independence,  fruitlessly  vindicated.  There  was  equal,  in 
reality,  much  strooger  objection  to  be  urged  against  it  on 
account  of  its  unbealthiness.  For  eren  in  our  own  days, 
after  all  the  exertions  that  hare  been  made  (exertions  in 
■which  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  I  have  taken  no  incon- 
siderable part),  the  malarious  vapours  of  the  None  spread 
contagious  disease  through  the  long  and  treacherously 
verdant  valley  where  David  of  Scotland  erected  this  fortress. 
The  sluggish  waters  of  the  district  still  vainly  endeavour 
to  escape  from  it  to  the  sea,  and  in  unfavourable  seasons 
they  swell  into  a  wide  and  stagnant  expanse  that  destroys 
all  the  hopes  of  the  agriculturist,  and  leaves,  after  their 
subsidence,  the  seeds  of  ague,  fever,  and  death.  Shut 
within  the  humid  walls  of  a  gloomy  Norman  keep,  which 
was  surrounded  with  double  ditches,  and  stood  islanded 
amongst  the  perpetually  recurring  floods,  when  it  was  not 
begirt  by  a  pestilent  morass,  Queen  Kat^rine  must  sorrow- 
fully have  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  dry  plains  and  sunny 
vineyards  of  her  native  land.  One  illustrious  captive,  who 
succeeded  her  in  this  dreary  abode,  only  exchanged  it  for  a 
quicker  termination  of  her  sorrows  ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
the  two  royal  personages  who  were  confined  at  Fotheringhay 
should  both  have  received  interment  within  the  walls  of  the 
same  sacred  edifice.  The  prayer  of  Katharine  to  be  removed 
was  hstoned  to,  and  she  was  carried  to  Kimbolton  Castle  ; 
but  her  sickness  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  death 
released  her  from  further  misery.  She  had  besought  the 
King  to  let  her  bid  a  last  farewell  to  her  daughter,  but  with 
consistent  inhumanity  the  prayer  was  denied. 

Sir  Edmund  Bedyngfeld  wrote  to  Crumwell  from  "  Kym- 
baltun,"  on  the  last  day  of  December,  to  inform  him  of  the 
Queen's  condition.  "  Syr,"  said  he,  "  for  the  state  that  she 
ys  yn  now,  at  thys  present  tyme,  as  by  the  reporte  of  the 
Doctour  of  Fesyck,  yn  thejs  wordys,  'Non  multum 
pejus  quam  erat,  neque  longe  melius.'  Syr,  she  dothe  con- 
tynew  yn  payn  yn  her  stomake,  and  can  take  lytell  reste. 
Her  wekenes,  as  I  have  wrytun  to  you,  yn  my  formar 
lettours,  consydered,  the  sycknes  remaynyng  yn  force  canne 
yn  no  wyes  long  contynew,  without  God  otherwyes  dyspoys. 
Syr,  I  am  enformed  by  the  sayd  Doctour  of  Fesyck,  that  he 
moved  her  to  take  more  cowncell  of  fesyck  ;  whereunto  she 
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answered,  she  would  yn  no  wyes  have  any  other  Fesytion, 
but  obely  commyt  heraelfe  to  the  pleasour  of  God." ' 

In  a  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Chamberleyn  and  Sir  Edmund 
Bedyngfeld  to  Crumwell,  we  leam  that  on  the  7th  day  of 
January,  "about  10  of  the  clock  before  none,  the  Lady  Dowager 
was  aueled  with  the  Holy  Oyntment,  Mayster  Chamberlein 
and  I  called  to  the  same  *«*••.  Syr,  the  Grome  of  the 
Chaundry  here  can  sere  her,  zoo  sh^  do  that  fete ;  and 
furder  I  shall  send  for  a  plummer,  to  close  the  body  yn  lede, 
the  whych  must  nedys  shortly  be  done,  for  that  may  not  tary."* 

In  the  preceding  observations,  which  do  not  profess  to 
invite  attention  on  the  score  of  originality,  it  has  been 
equally  difScult  to  compress  what  is  essential  to  a  clear  and 
succinct  understanding  of  this  memorable  history,  as  it  is  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  defenceless  and 
persecuted  lady  who  was  its  object.  We  have  reached  the 
last  scene  of  the  royal  victim's  life,  and  it  now  devolves 
upon  us  to  describe  the  royal  funeral.  And  in  narrating 
the  solemn  pageantiy  that  marked  it,  I  shall  avail  myself 
of  the  use  of  a  document  which,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
has  remained  unconsulted  amongst  the  records  in  the 
custody  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Immediately  Henry 
was  apprised  of  the  Queen's  decease,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Lady  Bedingfield,  vrife  of  Sir  Edmund,  her  guardian,  stating 
his  intention  to  have  the  body  of  "  our  dearest  sister,  the 
Lady  Katharine,  relict  of  our  natural  brother.  Prince  Arthur," 
interred  according  to  her  honour  and  estate.  Lady  Bedingfield 
herself  being  appointed  one  of  the  principal  motuners.  The 
monarch  has  been  censured  for  not  complying  with  his 
consort's  vrishes  as  to  the  place  of  her  interment ;  but  when 
its  vicinity  to  Kimholton  is  considered,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  solemn  edifice  itself,  he  may  be  fairly  acquitted  of 
blame  in  ordering  her  remains  to  be  carried  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Peterborough.  The  ensuing  particulars  will  also  show 
that,  as  far  as  a  grand  and  empty  ceremonial  was  concerned, 
her  remains  were  treated  with  t^e  utmost  consideration  and 
respect.  Indeed,  it  is  a  &ct  rather  remarkable,  as  tending 
to  vindicate  Henry  VIII.  from  any  neglect,  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  Katharine's  funeral  were  so  like  some  of  those 
adopted  at  that  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  his  mother,  that  they 
would  seem  to  have  been  ordered  in  imitation.    She  died  on 
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the  7th  of  January,  .and  all  the  preparations  for  l^e  funeral 
were  ordered  to  be  completed  by  the  25th  of  the  month. 
They  were,  indeed,  of  so  costly  and  elaborate  a  nature 
that  it  woidd  hare  been  difficult  to  finish  them  sooner. 

In  the  first  place,  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the 
boweUing,  sering  and  enclosing  the  corpse  in  lead.  When 
Queen  Eleanor,  of  Castile,  departed,  as  we  read  in  the 
Royal  wardrobe  accounts  for  the  year,  her  body  was  stuffed 
wi^  barley.  Queen  Katharine's  was  ordered  to  be  sered, 
trammelled,  leaded  and  chested  with  spices  and  other  things 
thereunto  appertaining.  When  Henry  VIII.  himself  died, 
commandment  was  given  for  wrapping  his  corpse  in  cere 
cloth  of  many  folds,  over  the  fine  cloth  of  rains  and  velvet, 
surely  bound  and  trammelled  with  cords  of  silk. 

The  chandeler  received  instructions  to  prepare  a  proper 
number  of  lights  to  be  employed  round  the  corpse  during 
the  time  it  remained  at  Kimbolton  Castle,  or  in  the  next 
church  or  chapel  where  it  rested ;  and  he  was  ordered  to 
"  execute  all  exequies  and  ceremonies  for  the  time."  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  route  taken  by  the  funeral  cortege, 
hut  it  most  probably  lay  by  the  nearest  line,  which  was 
through  Huntingdon,  Stilton  and  Yaxley.  Particular 
directions  were  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  hearses  or 
canopies  that  rested  over  the  body,  and  were  borne  in  the 
procession.  There  were  to  be  two  of  these — one  with  five 
principals  of  main  divisions  of  the  entire  framework  filled 
with  lights,  which  was  to  be  placed  over  the  corpse  in  the 
church  where  the  funeral  made  its  first  halt ;  the  other,  **  a 
sumptuous  hearse,"  with  nine  principals  and  lights  accord- 
ingly, to  be  set  in  the  church  or  monastery  where  the  body  was 
interred.  These  hearses  were  commonly  very  elaborate  archi- 
tectural compositions,  exhibiting  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  period,  such  as  canopies,  images,  buttresses  and  finials, 
probably  all  made  of  wax  on  a  wooden  fi-amework.  The 
issue  roll  of  44  Edward  III.  mentions  the  cost  of  Queen 
Philippa's,  in  various  items,  as  amounting  to  166/,,  besides 
other  large  charges  for  lights  burning  round  the  body  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  these 
early  illustrations,  which  seem  to  be  of  a  hke  character,  not 
only  at  the  obsequies  of  the  Royal  family,  as  at  that  of  John 
Duke  of  Bedford,  but  of  several  noble  families  who  were 
not     allied    to    the    Crown,     King   Edward  I.,    with    his 
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osua]  magDificsnce,  and  conjugal'  attachment  to  Eleanor^ 
marked  the  sites  where  her  body  rested  on  its  way  to  inter- 
ment with  those  more  durable  monuments  or  herees  of 
stone  which,  at  Gieddington,  Hardiogstone  and  Waltham, 
still  remadn.  It  was  not  unusual  to  display  the  image  of  the 
deceased  in  these  works,  but,  as  we  shall  shortly  learn,  that 
of  Queen  Katharine  was  exhibited  in  a  different  manner. 

It  sometimes  happened,  as  at  the  funeral  of  King  Henry 
v.,  and  also  that  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  that  several  hersea 
were  manufactured,  but  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  number 
altogether  was  regulated  by  that  of  the  resting-places, 
though  there  was  occasionally  no  limits  set  to  the  number 
of  tapers  burnt,  or  the  weight  of  wax  consumed,  at  these 
ceremonies.  Two  hundred  yeomen  carried  staff  torches,  and 
long  torches  were  given  to  others  who  were  clad  in  gowns 
and  hoods.  Besides  the  common  wax  expended  for  tapers, 
white  virgin  wax  was  ordered  for  the  times  of  service,  when 
Dirige  was  sung  at  night  and  mass  in  the  morning. 

The  principal  bearse  had  double  barriers,  the  inner  one 
for  the  ladies,  and  the  outer  for  the  lords.  This  was 
evidently  intended  for  a  protection,  just  as  we  find  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Devon^  desiring  (1391)  that  she  should  have  no 
other  hearse  than  plain  bars,  to  keep  off  the  pressure  of  the 
people.  The  same  object  was  further  facilitated  on  this 
occasion,  by  there  being  forms,  covered  with  black  cloth, 
garnished  with  escutcheons  of  Queen  Katharine's  arms, 
which  wore  to  be  set  round  the  corpse  instead  of  barriers. 

"  A  solemn  facion  "  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  conveying 
the  corpse  from  the  chamber  to  the  church,  where  it  was 
first  to  remain,  at  which,  besides  three  bishops  (mitres)  with 
the  choir,  and  six  knights,  who  were  to.  bear  it,  there  were 
to  he  six  barons  and  other  noblemen  as  assistants ;  four 
knights  also  to  carry  a  canopy.  The  chief  mourner  (Lady 
Bedingfield),  with  eight  others,  accompanied  the  corpse  to 
the  chapel,  and  attended  the  Dirige  and  the  masses  :  at  every 
mass  she  only  offered  as  she  was  admonished  by  the  officer 
of  arms,  and  on  the  occasion  presented  palls  of  cloth  of  gold 
of  baudekyn. 

Nightly  watch  was  ordered  as  long  as  the  royal  body  lay 
unburied,  and  during  the  same  period,  the  prelates  were  to 
execute  daily  service.  A  chariot  conveyed  the  corpse  from 
the  chapel,  where  it  first  rested,   to  Peterborough.      The 
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corpse  itself  was  covered  with  a  pall  of  black  rich  cloth  of 
gold,  divided  with  a  cross  of  white  cloth  of  gold.  It  has 
beea  stated  that  the  original  pall  used  at  the  obBequies  of 
Prince  Arthur  is  still  preserved  by  the  Clothiers'  Company 
at  Worcester,  but  it  is,  in  reality,  no  other  than  the  mortuary 
cloth  of  the  fraternity,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  highly 
curious,  and  of  the  same  period,  but  not  sumptuous  enough 
to  have  been  used  at  a  regtd  funeral.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  it  was  customary  on  these  occasions  to 
introduce  the  likeness  or  image  of  the  defunct ;  and,  in  the 
present  instance,  there  was  fixed  upon  the  pall  a  cast,  or 
puffed  image,  of  a  princess,  appareled  in  her  robes  of  estate, 
with  a  coronal  upon  her  head,  with  rings,  gloves,  and  jewels 
upon  her  hands.  Six  horses,  coverod  with  black  velvet, 
drew  the  square  canopy,  which,  in  like  manner,  was  covered 
with  black  velvet,  with  a  cross  of  white  cloth  of  gold  ;  and 
at  every  end  of  the  chariot,  upon  the  coffers,  there  knelt  a 
gentleman  usher  all  the  way.  Four  horsemen,  in  mourning 
gowns  and  hoods,  rode  four  of  the  horses ;  each  of  the  six 
had  four  scutcheons  of  Prince  Arthur's  arms,  beaten  in  oil 
upon  tuke  with  fine  gold,  and  upon  every  horse's  head  a 
chaffron  of  her  arms.  At  each  comer  of  the  chariot  a 
gentleman  carried  a  banner  of  the  queen's  arms  ;  and  four 
other  banners  of  saints  were  borne  by  officers  of  arms  in  the 
king's  coats. 

The  chief  mourner  went  on  horseback  immediately  after 
the  body,  and  behind  eight  ladies  on  palfreys,  trapped  in 
blade  cloth,  the  ladies  riding  alone,  in  their  mantles  and 
slops.    This  method  of  riding  singly  was  followed  in  the  first 

? recession,  when  Katharine  went  from  Southwark  to   St. 
aul's  to  be  married. 

Another  chariot,  contaloing  four  ladies,  succeeded,  and 
^ler  it  six  ladies  on  horseback,  one  following  the  other. 
The  procession  was  closed  by  a  third  chariot  drawn  and 
apparelled  in  every  point  like  the  preceding  one,  and  holding 
six  ladies  or  gentlewomen. 

Palls  of  cloth  of  gold  of  baudekyn  were  provided  for  the 
offerings  of  the  prindpal  mourners :  three  for  a  duchess,  two 
for  a  countess,  and  one  for  every  baronesa 

Full  instructions  were  given  to  the  painter,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  order  of  four  banners  of  saints, 
each  of  them  a  yard  and  three-quarters  square,  of  double 
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sarsnet,  beaten  \rith  oil  and  fine  gold,  -with  a  scutcheon  of 
anm  on  each,  one  of  the  Trinity,  another  of  St.  George,  the 
third  of  our  Ladj,  the  fourth  of  St.  Katharine.  Four  banner- 
rolls  of  the  Queen's  arms,  with  Prince  Arthur's  arms  ;  ten 
banner-rolls  for  the  hearse,  and  sixteen  pensells  ;  twenty-two 
scutcheons  of  fine  gold  for  the  chariot  and  horses,  and  four- 
score scutcheons  beaten  in  party  gold  upon  buckram  in  oil, 
for  the  other  two  chariots  and  the  four  horses  that  bore  the 
banners  of  saints ;  besides  twenty-two  chaffrons  for  the 
chariot  horses  and  officers,  and  scutcheons  in  metal  and  upon 
paper  royal 

There  was  also  a  majesty  and  a  valence,  and  eight  rache- 
ments  of  black  sarsnet  wrought  in  party  gold,  and  in  every 
comer  of  the  same  a  scutcheon  of  her  arms,  and  at  the 
valence  her  word  and  arms. 

The  chaises  of  the  wardrobe  were  numerous.  The  fol- 
lowing sample  will  suffice  to  show  how  liberally  this  depart- 
ment of  the  ceremony  was  conducted.  Cloth  was  to  be 
provided  for  the  thirty  ladies  and  gentlewomen  mourners, 
acconling  to  their  degree :  namely,  a  duke  or  a  duchess  was 
to  have  for  their  mantle,  slop  and  gown  sixteen  yards  at  10^. 
the  yard,  and  livery  for  sixteen  servants,  after  their  degrees. 
Countesses  were  allowed  the  same  quantity  at  8s.  per  yard, 
and  livery  for  twelve  servants.  Barons,  six  yards  at  8*., 
and  livery  for  ton  servants.  Bannerets  and  knights  of  the 
garter,  bishops,  squires,  gentlemen,  and  yeomen  and  groom 
were  all  clothed,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  their 
servants,  according  to  the  same  rato  of  their  degree.  In 
fact,  nothing  that  was  usually  done  to  show  honour  to  the 
dead  was  omitted,  and  the  whole  of  these  arrangements 
must  have  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  vast  con- 
course of  persons  who,  from  the  counties  of  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  and  Northampton,  came  to  gaze  upon 
the  solemn  procession,  as  it  conveyed  the  body  of  the  royal 
lady  to  the  grave. 

There  has  no  accotmt  been  left  of  the  religioiis  obser- 
vances when  the  royal  procession  reached  Fetorborough 
Abbey,  for  Henry  YIII.  did  not  constitute  the  foundation  a 
bishopric  until  six  years  afterwards.  I  am  indebted  to  W. 
Hopkinson,  Esq.,  of  Stamford,  a  gentleman  who  is  the  possessor 
of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  original  portrait  of  Queen 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  for  the  following  additional  &cts  :x- 
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In  the  Churchwardens'  accounts  for  Peterborough  from  26 
April,  26  Hen.  Tiij,  to  21  May,  in  the  28th  of  the  same  King. 

lUeepl. 

Item  Reeyvi  for  the  Abbys  vhea  the  Order  wii  given   .  *j'. 

item  Kac^ved  of  Muter  Controller  for  my  Lady  Kmtem         .     >ij>.  TJ'. 

Pat/menti, 


In  the  Cathedral  account  (several  years  afterwards),  1548, 

Pud  for  Brekd  uid  Driok  at  my  Lady  K&tem'a  Dirige  .      i}\  iiij'. 

Item  Pftyd  for  nwkiog  the  Yem  (Iron)  of  one  of  my  I^djr 

Otttem's  Bumera \V. 


All  we  know  beyond  this  is  simply  that  Katharine  vaa 
buried  betwixt  two  pillars  on  the  north  side  of  the  quire, 
near  the  great  altar.  According  to  custom  the  hearse  was 
left  over  t£e  tomb  covered  with  its  rich  pall,  and  continued 
there  till  a  body  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  in  1643, 
amongst  other  acta  of  desecration,  violated  this  and  other 
monuments,  by  breaking  down  the  rails  that  enclosed  the 
place,  and  taking  away  the  pall  covering  the  hearse,  the 
hearse  itself  was  overthrown,  the  gravestone  displaced 
that  lay  over  the  body,  and  nothing  was  left  remaining 
of  that  regal  tomb,  to  use  the  words  of  the  narrator 
of  these  sacrilegious  outrages,  "but  only  a  monument  of 
their  own  shame  and  villany."  Nor  to  the  present  day  does 
any  fitting  memorial  mark  the  spot  where  the  royal  body 
was  interred.  This  neglect  of  so  illustrious  a  lady  may 
excite  surprise  ;  but  the  feeling  is  but  transitory,  and  we 
need  not  wonder  that  Queen  Katharine's  remains  are  thus 
consigned  to  oblivion,  or  that  the  spot  is  merely  pointed  out 
by  tradition,  when  the  monuments  of  some  of  our  most 
illustrious  monarcha  are  permitted  to  fall  into  decay.  A 
trifling  outlay  would  rescue  them  from  destruction  ;  but 
the  apathy  that  is  shown  to  these  precious  and,  in  many 
instances,  most  beautiful  examples  of  monumental  art,  is  as 
unworthy  of  our  advanced  state  of  civilisation  as  it  is  dis- 
creditable to  a  country  that  prides  itself  on  its  respect  for 
historic  greatness  and  for  loyalty  to  the  Throne. 
.  Among  the  Records  in  the  Public  Eecord  Oflace,  Rolls 
House,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  pur-> 
suant  to  the  Statute  1  &  2  Vict.,  c.  94,  to  wit,  among  ths 
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HlBcellaueous  Papers  of  the  Treaaury  of  the  Receipt  of  the 
Exchequer,  First  Series,  No.  86,  it  is  contained  as  follows  : — 
A  remembraiice  for  thenterremeiit  of  the  right  Excellent  and  Nohle 
princesse  the  Lady  Catherin  doughter  to  the  right  highe  and 
mighty  prince  Ferdinand  late  king  of  Caatle,  and  late  wief  to 
the  noble  and  excellent  prince  prynce  Arthure  brother  to  o^ 
Souvraign  lorde  king  Henry  the  viij. 

First  the  corps  must  be  aered,  tramayled,  leded  and  chested,  w* 
spices  and  other  thinge  therunto  appertayning. 

Item  a  herce  w^  v  principalles  and  lightf  accordingly  to  be  set 
in  the  churche  or  cbaple  where  the  body  shal  first  remayn  uatill 
the  removing. 

Item  a  sumptuous  herce  w'  ix  principally  and  lightf  accordingly 
to  be  set  in  the  churche  or  monastery  where  ihe  corps  shalbe 
buried. 

Item  staff  torches  to  be  borne  by  yomen  the  nombre  of 
whicbe  shall  sufSce  after  the  rate  of  cc  at  ones  w'  change 
at  e?y  removing. 

Item  long  torches  to  be  borne  in  greate  townes  as  the 

body  shall  passe,  and  to  be  spent  at  the  ceremonyes  of  thenterre- 
ment,  the  berers  wherof  must  have  gownes  and  hodea. 

Item  to  ppare  braunches  of  vhite  virgyne  wax  whlche 

will  s've  to  be  set  evy  night  at  dirige  and  evy  morning  at  masse 
uppou  the  corps. 

Item  aboute  the  principal  herce  to  have  duble  barriers  the  ynner 
for  the  ladyes,  and  thutter  for  the  lordes,  the  same  w'  the  formes 
to  be  covered  w'  black,  garnished  w*  scocbions  of  her  armes,  and 
by  the  waye  at  removing^  formes  set  about  the  corps  and  co?ed 
«■  black  shall  suffice  in  the  stede  of  barriers  onles  it  be  in 
principall  townes  where  it  shalbe  necessary  to  have  herces  aud 
barriers  made  befor. 

Item  there  must  be  a  solempne  facion  used  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  corps  from  her  chambre  to  the  chaple  or  churche  where  she 
shall  first  remayue,  at  whicbe  tyme  beside  iij  myters  w'  the  querc, 
there  must  be  put  divae  noble  men,  iiij  knightt  to  here  a  cauapye 
over  the  body,  vj  knightf  to  beare  the  same  corps,  andvj  barons 
or  other  noble  men  to  be  assistentf . 

Item  the  chief  momer  w'  other  viij"'  taccompany  the  corps  to 
the  chaple,  there  to  attende  the  dirige  and  the  masses,  and  at  evy 
masse  the  principal  momer  only  to  offer,  as  shalbe  admonished 
and  appointed  by  an  officer  of  armes,  all  the  rest  of  the  momers 
only  attending  uppon  her,  and  not  offering. 

Item  ordre  to  be  taken  for  watche  to  be  had  nightly  aboute  the 
corps  during  the  tyme  the  same  ahal  remayn  unburied,  and  in  like 
maner  for  thappointement  of  prelates  to  execute  daylie  during  that 
tyme  the  ceremonyes  and  s'vice. 

Item  there  must  be  provided  a  charet  to  conveye  the  corps  from 
the  chaple  where  it  shall  first  rest  to  the  place  where  it  8hall)o 
VOL.  XI.  3d 
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buried,  the  corps  must  be  co9d  w'  a  pall  of  black  riche  cloth  of 
gold  derided  «■  a  crosse  of  white  cloth  of  gold  and  appon  the  same 
a  cast  or  puffed  ymage  of  a  princesse  apparailled  in  her  robes  of 
estate  w>  a  coronall  uppon  her  hedd  in  her  hcare,  w'  ringf ,  gloves 
and  juellf  uppon  her  handes,  the  charet  must  be  framed  like  a 
canapye,  foure  square  coved  w*  black  velvat  w'  a  crosse  of  white 
cloth  of  gold,  the  trappers  of  the  horses  to  drawe  the  same  and  all 
other  apparail  touching  that  charet  to  be  co?ed  w'  black  velvat, 
there  must  be  vj  horses  trapped  as  afore  is  said,  to  drawe  the 
same,  on  evy  ende  of  the  charet  uppon  the  coffers  there  must  kuele 
a  gentleman  hnissher  all  the  waye,  ou  the  fore  horse  and  the 
tbUl  horse  ij  charet  men  in  black  cotes  w*  bodes  uppou  their 
heddf ,  on  thother  iiij  horses  iiij  henxmen  in  moniyng  gownes  and 
bodes,  epjf  horse  to  have  iiij  scochions  of  prince  Arthures  armes 
and  hers  beteu  in  oyle  uppon  tuke  w'  fyne  gold,  and  upon  ev; 
horse  bed  a  chafiron  of  hir  armes,  aud  by  e9y  horse  there  most 
a  gentleman  goo  on  fote  in  gownes  and  bodes. 

Item  tappoiute  iiij  gentlemen  to  here  at  iiij  comers  of  the 
charet  iiij  banera  of  her  armes,  and  other  iiij  baners  of  sayntf 
to  be  borne  by  iiij  officers  of  armes  in  the  lungf  cotes,  all  the 
horses  that  shall  doo  s'vice  aboute  the  charet  to  be  trapped  in 
black  to  the  paatemes,  and  their  trappers  also  to  be  gaiiiished 
w'  scochions  and  chaffrons  of  armes. 

Item  the  chief  morner  on  horseback  her  horse  trapped  in  black 
velvat  to  folowe  imediatly  the  corps,  after  her  eight  ladyes  on 
pal&eys  trapped  in  black  cloth,  they  to  ride  a  lone  in  their 
mantellf  and  sloppes,  e?y  horse  to  be  led  by  a  man  on  fote  in 
a  demye  black  gowne  w'out  cappe  or  hode. 

Item  after  them  must  folowe  a  seconde  charet  coved  w' 
black  cloth,  drawen  w*  vj  horses  trapped  in  like  maner,  in  the 
whiche  chfovt  their  must  be  iiij  ladyes,  and  after  this  charet 
must  ride  rij  ladyes  oou  folowing  an  other. 

Item  after  them  must  folowe  a  thirde  cbayre  drawen  and 
apparailed  iu  ev'y  pointe  like  the  eeconde  charet  w'  vij  ladyes 
or  gentlewomen  folowing,  the  sam  charet  to  be  full  of  ladyes  or 
gentlewomen. 

Item  their  must  be  prided  pallea  of  cloth  of  gold  of 
baudekyn  to  be  offred  by  the  principal  momers,  that  is  to 
saye,  for  evy  duchesse  iij,  for  evy  countesse  ij,  and  for  ePy 
baronesse  oon. 

The  Payntera  cliardge. 
First  iiij  banners  of  sayntf  e^y  of  them  of  a  yerde  and  iij 
qrters  square  of  double  sarcenet  beteu  w*  oyle  and  fyne  gold 
w'  a  scochion  of  armes  on  ^y  baner,  j.  of  the  trinytie,  an 
other  of  saynt  George,  the  thirde  of  C  lady,  the  iiij"'  of  saynt 
Catheryne. 

Item  foure  banner  rolles  of  her  armes  to  be  borne  abonte  the 
cbayre  evy  oon  an  elle  long  w'  their  sise,  the  same  to  be  likewise 
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beten  w*  fyne  gold  in  oyle  w*  prince  Arthures  armes  and  hers  and 
saclie  other  other  as  shall  pleaae  the  kingf  highnea  to  appointe. 

Item  for  the  ganiishing  of  the  herce  ten  baner  routles  of  like 
sise,  pty  gold. 

Item  XT]  dd  pensellf  for  the  garnishing  of  the  herce. 

Item  xxij  scochious  of  fyne  gold  beten  on  black  tuke  in  oyle  for 
the  chair  and  horses. 

Item  iiij*^  schochions  beten  in  ptye  gold  uppon  bnekersm  in 
oyle  for  thother  two  charettf ,  and  the  iiij  horses  that  shall  here  the 
banners  of  sajntf . 

Item  xxij  chaffrons  fo^  the  charett  horses  and  thofBcers  of  armes 
horses  that  shal  here  the  banners. 

Item  scochions  in  metall  nppon  paper  risll. 

Item  scochions  in  colons  uppon  paper  riall. 

Item  a  magestie  and  a  valence  and  eight  rachementf  of  black 

sarcenet,  wrought  in  ptie  gold,  and  in  evy  comer  of  the  same  a 

scochion  of  her  armes,  and  at  the  valence  her  worde  and  armes,  the 

said  valence  to  be  frynged  w*  black  sylk  and  gold. 

The  chargies  of  the  Wurderobe. 

First  cloth  to  be  provided  for  xxx  ladyes  and  gentlewomen 
momers  and  sitting  in  the  charettf  evy  to  have  after  her  estate 
and  degree. 

Item  cloth  to  be  provided  for  the  noble  men  that  shallbe  p'fit, 
her  chamberlayn,  stewarde,  and  officers  of  her  household,  thofBcers 
of  armes  and  suche  other  gentlemen  as  shalbe  appointed  to  doo 
s'vice  touching  this  enterrement. 

Item  in  like  maner  provision  to  be  made  for  ly  vejrs  for  the  noble 
mennes  s'vAtf  and  other  according  to  a  rate  whit^e  shalbe  made 
beraftre. 

Item  co's  cloth  to  be  provided  for  powre  mennes  gownea  and 
bodes  that  shall  here  the  long  torches. 

Item  cloth  to  be  provided  for  the  charettf,  horse  trappers,  the 
barriers,  formes,  stoles,  hanging  of  the  churche  and  other  tbingf 
necessary  about  the  herces. 

Item  cloth  for  x  men  that  shall  in  demye  gownes  bare  bedded 
wayte  uppon  the  ix  principal  momers  on  fote,  and  in  like  maner 
for  the  charet  men  and  henxmen. 

Item  it  must  be  remembred  that  in  cace  there  shall  not  be  the 
nombre  of  cc  yomen  officers  of  her  houahold  and  gentlemeaues 
s'vtitf  whiche  may  only  attende  for  the  cariage  of  staff  torches, 
there  must  beaidf  be  so  moche  cloth  provided  as  will  fumishe  the 
said  nombre  to  attende  only  for  that  p'^se. 
The  rate  of  the  lyveys. 

A  dake  or  dnchesse  must  have  for  there  mantell  sloppe  and 
gowne— xvj  yerdf  at  xs  the  yerde,  and  lyVey  for  xviij  s'vfttf  after 
there  degrees. 

An  erle  or  countesse  for  there  gowne  sloppe  and  mantel  to  have 
xvj  ycrdf  at  viiJB  the  yerde  and  lyv'ey  for  xij  s'vfttf.     (  ".^.-.(jl,. 
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A  bnroD  or  baronesse  for  there  gowae  and  hodd  vj  yerdf  at 
viijs,  lyVey  for  x  a'vntf . 

A  baueret  and  a  knight  of  the  garter  vj  yerdf  and  lyvey  viij 
3'vfttf, 

A  bisshop  is  rated  v'  a  baron. 

A  knight  V  yerdf  at  xjs  viij  d  the  yerd  and  v  s'vntf . 

A  squier  v  yerdf  and  ly9ey  for  ij  s'vfttf . 

A  gentleman  v  yerdf  ly9ey  for  j  s'vftt, 

E?y  yoman  and  grome  to  have  iiij  yerdf,  and  ev'y  gentlemannes 
s'tftt  iiij  yerdf. 

To  be  also  rememb^^. 

Tappointe  prelates  to  execute  during  the  tyme  she  ihalbe 
unburied,  dayUe  at  the  obsequies  to  be  dcran  for  her. 

Item  to  hare  the  psonages  that  shalbe  appointed  to  be  p'fit 
advcised  therof  by  I'res. 

Item  the  kingf  pleasure  touching  doles  and  after  what  sorte  the 
sam  shalbe  distributed. 

In  like  maner  for  the  diettf  of  all  them  that  shall  attende  uppoo 
the  corps,  or  have  other  s'vice  for  that  p'poae. 

The  xxv")  daye  of  this  p'iit  moneth  of  January  it  is  comaunded 
that  all  ancbe  stuff  as  is  cumytted  to  the  doingf  of  the  chaundeler, 
the  paynter,  the  sadler,  and  all  other  having  any  thing  to  be  doon 
touching  this  enterrement,  shalbe  ready  and  bestowed  in  suche 
places  as  be  to  them  appointed  for  the  same. 

(Indorsed.)  Interrment  of  Catherine  wife  of  Prince  Arthur 

.  .  .  embe of  tbenter  .   .  ent  of  the  pryncf 

doughter. 

First  proviaion  to  be  made  for  the  boweling,  sering  and  enclosing 
of  the  corps  in  lede. 

Item  for  lightf  and  other  thingf  necessary  to  be  employed 
about  the  corps  during  the  tyme  of  the  contyauance  of  the  same 
w^in  the  house  or  in  the  next  churche  or  chaple,  and  who  shall 
execute  all  exequies  and  ceremouyes  for  the  tyme  aboute  the 
said  corps. 

Item  proportions  to  be  made  for  all  maner  of  lightf  that  shalbe 
necessary  for  thenterement. 

Item  proportions  to  be  made  for  blackf  to  be  destributed  at 
that  tyme. 

Item  what  psonagea  and  bowe  many  psonages  women  shalbe 
appointed  to  be  principal  momers. 

Item  how  many  charettf  shalbe  Spared  to  folowe  the  corps,  and 
what  apparail  shalbe  appointed  for  the  same. 

Item  what  place  the  bodye  shalbe  entered  in. 

Item  what  nombre  of  preUttf  shalbe  p'itt  at  the  enterrement. 

Item  what  dole  shalbe  delt  in  e?y  place,  and  whether  the  same 
shalbe  in  pence,  di  grotes,  grotes,  or  in  all  after  the  divsitie  of  the 
place. 

Item  that  I'res  may  be  made  for  thappoiotemct  of  suche 
psonagea  of  houo^  and  shalbe  at  the  same.  i^  lOO^MC 
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We  resume  with  satis&ictioD  the  contributions  to  the 
history  of  medljcval  seals,  encouraged  by  increasing  interest 
in  researches  of  this  nature.  The  materials  existing  in  this 
country  are  of  great  extent  and  value,  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  hy  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  more  especially 
the  museums  formed  year  after  year  at  each  annual  assembly 
of  our  Society,  hare  drawn  forth  numerous  matrices  and 
impressions,  which  might  otherwise  hare  remained  lost  amidst 
the  stores  of  prirate  or  local  collections.  In  the  present 
year,  at  the  meeting  in  Cambridge,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
matrices  were  produced,  chiefly  Italian,  but  comprising  also 
sererai  raluable  English  examples,  and  presenting  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  this  department  of  Mediteval  Art.  It  is, 
howerer,  from  depositories,  suoh  as  those  of  the  collegiate 
niunimenta  at  Cambridge,  to  which  Mr.  Beady  has  been 
liberally  permitted  to  have  access,  or  the  archires  at  Canter- 
bury, whence  some  of  the  following  examples  are  derired, 
that  we  may  hope  hereafter  to  obtain  our  most  valuable 
materials.  The  perfect  security  and  accuracy,  with  which 
even  the  most  fragile  impressions  may  be  copied  by  aid  of 
gutta-percha,  hare  brought  within  our  reach  facilities  hitherto 
unattainable. 

1.  Seal  of  A  LICE,  CocnTSSa  of  £tr.  She  was  the  daoghtor  &Dd  erentaal 
beiresa  of  Heoiy,  Earl  of  Bn,  who  died  in  1183,  or,  according  to 
Micolaa,  1194,  Her  two  brothers,  Ralph  and  Guj,  died  in  her  life-time  ; 
the  latter  in  1185,  and  the  former  in  11^6.  This  family  held  considerable 
estates  in  this  countrj,  as  well  as  in  Noroiandy.  Her  mother  is  called  bj 
the  French  genealogists  Matildis  de  Longueiille,  but  Mr.  Stapleton  has 
shown  reasons  for  thinking  that  ahe  was  a  daughter  of  Hamelin,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  the  second  husband  of  the  heiress  of  Warenne,  and  that  she  was, 
consequently,  a  sister  of  their  son  William  de  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey. 
According  to  that  gentleman  Matildis,  the  mother  of  Alice,  had  first 
fuarried  Osbert  de  Preauz,  and  by  him  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom, 
named  Peter  de  Freaux,  had  a  daughter  Alice,  whom  this  Alice,  Countess 
of  Bu,  in  a  charter  dated  in  1233,  described  as  the  daughter  of  Peter  de 
Preaul  her  brother ;  and,  as  evideuce  that  Matildis  was  a  sister  of  William 
do  Wareune,  he  adduces  a  charter  of  the  Countess  witnessed  by  him,  in 
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vhioh  tie  IB  called  her  ancle  (avwnouio  meo.y  This  is  corroborated  bj 
another  docnioeitt  not  known  to  Mr.  Stapleton  ;  a  letter  among  the  records 
in  the  Tower,  whioh  was  written  by  William  de  Warenne  to  Hubert  de 
Burgh  Juaticiaij  of  England,  who  had  married  his  relation,  Beatrix  de 
Warenne  ;  and  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  arriral  of  bis  oVn  niece,  hia 
(Hnbert's)  kinswoman  {nepHi  tioitn  et  cognate  vettre),  A  translation  of 
this  letter  has  been  published  bj  Ur.  Blaauw  in  Uie  sixth  rolume  of 
the  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  pp.  110 — 111.  It  is  without  date, 
but  was  probablj  written  in  1219.  When  the  alliances  of  the  two  families 
are  examined,  it  certualj  seems  more  likely  that  the  relatioDship  between 
the  Countess  and  William  de  Warenne  was  one  of  blood,  as  suggested  by 
Ur.  Stapleton,  than  one  of  affinity.  On  what  authority  the  French 
writers  haTe  sapposed  her  mother  to  bare  been  a  De  LongueTille,  or  hare 
attributed  to  her  that  surname,  we  are  not  able  to  state.*  The  husband  of 
Alice  was  Eari  of  Eu  in  her  right.  He  was  Kalph  d'lssoudun,  brother  of 
Hugh  le  Bran,  Comte  of  La  Marche,  who  married  Isabella  of  Angoulfime, 
the  widow  of  King  John,  having  been  betrothed  to  her  before  her  first 
marriage,  but  deprived  of  her  by  John's  power  and  influence  ;  which  led 
to  these  two  brothers  assisting  Fhilip  of  France  to  wrest  Normandy  from 
John.  In  1219  Alice  became  a  widow.  Among  other  estates  in  England 
she  held  the  rape  and  castle  of  Hastings,  which,  though  seized  by  John, 
were  restored  by  him  in  1214.'  But  in  9  Hen.  III.  (1225)  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  the  king  and  the  Countess  Alice  respecting  them,' 
and  in  the  same  year  she  quitted  England,  and  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  have  died  in  1227.  This  Mr,  Stapleton  has  shown  to  be  a  mistake  ; 
for  she  appears  to  have  been  liring  as  Ute  as  1245,  aod  posubly  a  year  or 
two  later.*  Her  only  son,  Ralph,  called  by  Dugdale  William,  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  of  En,  but,  adhering  to  the  king  of  France,  did  not  obtain 
the  English  estates.  She  also  left  a  daughter,  Maude,  who  married 
Humphry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  was  an  ancestress  of  the 
subsequent  Earls  of  Hereford  of  that  family. 

The  seal  is  attached  to  a  deed  among  the  archives  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury,  which  relates  to  the  patronage  of  the  church  of 
"  Helham  "  (  \  Elham,  Kent).  It  is  not  dated,  but  appears  from  the 
contents  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Edmund,  who  filled 
the  see  from  1234  to  1242  ;  thus  it  furnishes  additional  eridence  of  the 
mistake  of  those  writers,  who  state  that  the  Countess  died  in  1227-  The 
form  and  size  of  the  seal  are  shown  by  the  woodcuts.  On  the  obverse  is 
her  effigy  in  profile,  a  position  not  very  uncommon  in  foreign,  though  rare  in 
English  seals  of  this  date,  bearing  on  her  left  hand  a  hawk  with  its  jesses 
pendent,  and  in  her  right,  which  is  brought  to  her  waist,  is  a  flower,  or 
possibly  a  fleur-de-lis.  She  is  habited  in  a  long  ungirded  robe,  with 
tight  sleeves,  and  on  her  head  is  a  kind  of  cap,  flat  at  the  top,  and 
secured  by  a  band  passing  under  her  chin.     The  legend  is  imperfect,  but 

'  Praf.    Hot.    Seae.  Norman,  ii.    pp.  Longaerflle,  tfaongfa  tbe  son  assumed  that 

cciixj.,  a.  teq.  or  Dfi  Warenoe. 

>  The  father  of  William  de  Warenne  *  Fref.  RoLScac.  Norman. iL  p.ccxizu. 

[a  some^mea  called  Hsmelin  PUntagenet,  note,  and  Cal.  Rot.  Pot.,  fi  b- 

but,  hating  bean  illegitimate,  his  snniama  *  CiL  Rot.  Pat,  13  b. 

is  uncertain  ;  sad  it  is  poaaible  a  daaghter  '  Pref.    BoL   Seac    Nonnau.  it.,  p. 

of  his  may  from  Kime  taasa  hne  been  cciuaiv. 

diatlBgiushed  b;   Iha   sornaoie    of    D*  rjniii--ii i   CnOOQic 
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supplying  tlie  missing  letters  in  parenthesea,  it  reads  thus  :  ^  sigilltji 
ha(eudis  c)o>iiti8SB  avoi.  Ths  name  Alice  is  found  occasianiill;  id  the 
form  of  Aelis,  and  in  the  passage  from  the  necrology  of  the  abbey  of  Eu 
quoted  by  Mr.  Stapleton '  the  expression  "  Aelidia  Comitissta  Augi " 
occurs.  Among  the  Tariations  in  the  spelling  of  this  name  Vrediua 
famishes  sereral  examples  of   Aelis  and  Aelidis.     The  initial  aspirate 

firesents  no  difficulty.  On  the  rOTerse  is  an  esout«hoon  of  arms,  harry  a 
abel  of  seven  points  ;  above  it  is  an  eight  petalled  flower,  an  angemma, 
or  double  rose  ;  and  below  the  escutcheon  a  portion  of  another.  The 
legend  en  this  side  is  also  imperfect,  but  supplying  the  missing  letters  it 
reads  lite  that  on  the  obrerse.  Mr.  Stapleton  describes  a  seal  of  thie 
Countess,  attached  to  a  document  at  Paris  dated  in  1219  soon  after  her 
husband's  death,  which  is  also  imperfect,  but  so  much  of  it  as  remained 
appears  to  have  agreed  with  this.^  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  matrix  had  been  in  use  as  her  personal  seal  from  the  commencement  of 
her  widowhood,  if  not  in  ber  husband's  life-time.  The  arms  on  the  shield 
are  not  those  of  Bu,  but  of  Lusignan,  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  L» 
Marche,  of  which  house  her  husband  was  one  of  many  cadets,  and  hence  the 
label.  The  coat  undifferenced  was  b&rry,  org.  and  ae.  It  was  subjected  to 
divers  brisures.  With  an  orle  of  martlets  it  formed  the  Valencecoat  in  this 
country,  they  having  been  descended  from  Hugh  le  Brun  by  Isabella,  widow  of 
king  John.  OuydeLusignan,  king  of  Cyprus,  another  cadet,  differenced  with 
a  lion  ramp  ^u.  over  all.  Others  might  be  mentioned,  but  they  aro  less 
known  in  this  country.  The  simple  coat,  as  bishops  in  those  days  did  not 
bear  any  mark  of  cadency,  occurs  in  stone  on  the  monument  in  Winchester 
cathedral,  commemorative  of  the  deposit  there  of  the  heart  of  Athelmar 
bishop  elect  of  that  see,  who  was  a  younger  brother  of  William  de  Valence. 
The  anna  of  Eu  were,  according  to  Vredius,  az.  billetty  or,  a  lion 
rampant  of  the  last.  Whether  they  were  ever  borne  by  the  father  of 
Alice  is  doubtful ;  we  know  no  example  of  them  so  early.  They  may  have 
been  in  reality  those  of  Brienne,  as  the  heiress  of  Eu,  a  granddaughter  of 
Alice,  married  Alphoose  of  Brienne,  and  Vredius  attributes  the  same 
coat  to  Brienne. 

It  is  not  uncommon  on  foreign  seala  to  find  ladies  figured,  holding  a 
fleur-de-lis,  or  some  other  flower  ;  nor  are  roses  or  flowers  resembling 
them  unfrequent  on  such  seals,  and  examples  of  fleurs-dG-lis  and  roses 
on  personal  seals  of  the  ziiith  century  are  numerous  in  this  country. 
The  fleur-de-lis  was  often  a  conventional  form  of  a  flower  ;  and  there  is 
much  reason  to  think  that  this  and  the  rose,  and  also  the  angemmc,  as 
'  well  as  the  proper  lily,  are  allusive  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  occasional 
introduction  of  the  fleur-de-lis  into  the  subject  of  the  Annunciation  coun- 
tenances such  opinion  in  regard  to  that  floral  device,  but  this  is  a  topic  too 
extensive  to  be  treated  of  incidentally. 

2.  Seal  of  MAaoAOET  db  NEriLLB  ;  who  was  the  wife  of  John  de 
Neville  of  Essex,  and  afterwards  the  third  wife  of  Sir  John  Qiffard  of 
Brimsfleld,  Gloucestershire  ;  the  former  died  in  1282,  the  latter  in  1299  ; 
she  lived  till  the  begtnaing  of  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  For  the  exhibition 
of  an  impression  of  this  personal  seal  with  heraldry  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Hon.  Richard  Neville. 

It  reproaenta  the  lady  habited  in  a  gown  and  mantle,  with  a  head-dress  - 

*  Pref.  Rot.  Sue.  Nnrnun  iL  p.  ccxxxv. 
•  lb.  p.  ocxxiiT.  note.     The  n  there  mentioaad  wu  moM  likely  a  miai'eMling  of  ^ 
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of  the  period,  and  atanding  on  a  dog,  between  the  arms  of  Glffard  of 
firimsfield,  three  lione  passant  in  pale,  on  her  right,  and  the  anna  of 
Neville  of  £bhz,  a  lion  rampant,  on  her  left. 
The  lioDB  of  Giffard  are  also  on  her  gown. 
The  legend  is,  s'  uaroaretb  de  nevile. 
In  Mr.  Drummond's  "British  Families,"  she 
has  the  name  of  Do  la  Warde  as  her  maiden 
surname  ;  hut  all  endeavours  to  diecoTcr  her 
parentage  have  been  unsacccssful.  The 
heraldry  as  well  as  her  designation  is  remark- 
able, for  while  she  digplaja  the  arms  of  Giffard 
twice,  she  uses  the  patronjmic  of  her  first 
husband.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  one  of 
the  coats  would  be  found  to  be  her  father's, 
but  no  Ward  or  De  la  Warde  of  that  period 
appears  to  hare  home  a  coat  at  qjl  resembling 
either  of  those  on  this  seal.  The  arms  of 
Nerille  of  Essex,  or  at  least  of  this  branch 
of  the  family,  were  az.  a  lion  rampant  or. 
Those  of  her  bod,  Hugh  de  Neville,  are  so 

given  in  the  roll  t.  Edw.  II„  and  the  like  formerly  existed  in  some 
of  the  windows  of  Langham  Church,  Bssex,  (Moraut  ii.  245],  in  which  parish 
the  family  had  a  residence  and  pork. 

In  regard  to  the  lion  rampant,  it  may  be  remarked  there  was  a  Hugh 
do  Neville,  sometimes  distinguished  as  "  the  Forester  "  by  reason  of  ^e 
office  of  Chief  Forester  which  he  hold,  who  is  said  to  have  been  with 
lUchard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  Palestine,  and  to  have  slain  a  lion  there. 
However  that  may  have  been,  he  used  a  seal  on  which  he  was  represented 
in  a  hauberk  combating  with  a  lion  coward,  Le.,  having  its  tail  between  its 
legs.  The  knight,  who  is  without  a  shield,  has  seised  the  beast  by  the  throat, 
and  is  abont  to  strike  it  with  his  sword.  An  impression  of  this  seal  remains 
attached  to  a  grant  in  the  Harleian  collection  of  Charters,  112,  B.  48, 
and  it  is  probable  that  to  that  story,  or  this  seal,  may  be  ascribed  the 
bearing  of  the  lion  rampant  by  his  descendants,  for  such  these  Nevilles 
appear  to  hare  been.  The  legend  on  the  seal  is  said  to  have  been  sioilltv 
HVOOHia  DE  KSViLLA  ;  but  Utttc  beside  the  first  of  those  words  now  remains 
on  the  impression.  The  seal  is  circular,  about  \\  inches  in  diameter,  but 
considerably  chipped  at  the  edges.  The  subject  of  the  grant  is  some  land 
in  Weresfeld  (now  Wethersfield)  Essex,  where,  as  well  as  at  Langham 
and  other  places  in  that  county,  Hugh  the  Forester  acquired  property  by  his 
marriage  in  1199  or  1300'  with  Joan,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Henry 
de  Comhill,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  London,  and  one  of  the  sheriffs  in 
1189,  by  his  wife,  Alice  de  Courcy,  heiress  of  the  Courcys  of  Devon,  who 
Burrived  him,  and  married  Warine  Fitz-Gerald,  by  whom  she  also  had  an 
only  child*  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  Baldwin  de  Redrers,  son 
of  William  de  Redvers,  otherwise  Vernon,  Earl  of  Devon. ^  John  de  Neville, 
the  first  husband  of  the  above-mentioned  Margaret,  died  seised  of  property 
in  Essex  within  the  same  parishes,  as  appears  by  the  Cal.  Inq.,  p.  m.  10 

'  See  Rot  Corus  Regis,  L,  p.  330,anil  Antjq.  Legibus,  p.  ii,     Heniy  de  Comhil] 

Rot  de  ObUtis  et  FiDitras,  p.  104.  died  in  or  before   1194,  see  Rot.  Curia 

'  Sttpleton'e    Frefsoe    to    Liber   de  Kegis,i.p.  14.                  C^tSOQlc 

YOL.  XI.  '3  Cc> 
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Edw.  I.  Another  example  of  theseal  of  Hugh  the  Foretter  eziats  among  tba 
ftrchWea  of  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury.  It  ia  attached  to  a  deed 
undated,  whereby  he  and  Joan  his  wife,  deicribed  as  the  daughter  and  hdr 
of  Henry  de  Cornhill,  released  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Canterbury  all 
their  right  in  the  town  (villa)  of  "  Walworth  "  and  "  Newentone."  Thia 
seal,  is  doubtless  from  the  aame  matrix  as  that  above  described,  and  the 
portion  of  the  legend  remaining  is,  t|«  bioil  .  .  .  htoonis.  s  . .  .  ztilla  ;. 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  back  ia  a  tecretam  or  counter  seal,  oa 
which  is  an  escntcheon  charged  with  party  per  few  dancetty  a  bendlet  over 
all,  and  the  following  legend,  i{i  htoo  sub  hoc  cupbo  ctat  tt  ipe  lbo. 
Over  the  c  in  ctat,  and  the  i  in  ipe,  are  marks  of  abbreviation  :  the  latter 
word,  no  doubt,  is"  tf>t«,"  and  the  former  most  probably  "certat."  To  the 
same  deed  is  alio  attached  the  seal  of  Joan  his  wife.  It  is  a  pointed  oval 
nearly  two  inches  in  length  ;  the  device  an  elegant  young  female  figure  in  » 
gown  and  mantle,  looking  towards  a  hawk  perched  on  her  left  hand  ;  and 
Uie  legend  t^  bioillth  iohannb  de  corthill.  The  snbstitution  of  v  for  k 
in  the  last  word  was  most  likely  a  slip  of  the  seal  engraver.  This  seal  is 
appended  to  another  undated  deed  in  the  same  collection,  by  which  she 
alone,  being  there  called  Johanna  de  Cornhill,  daughter  of  Henry  de 
Comhill,  made  a  like  release  of  all  her  right  to  the  same  property  in 
language  very  gimilar  to  that  of  the  before-mentioned  deed ;  and  as  several 
of  die  witnesses  to  the  two  iustnunents  are  the  same,  they  were  in  all 
probability  executed  about  the  same  time,  the  one  a  little  before  her 
marriage,  and  the  other  shortly  after  it.  As  she  appears  to  have  been  e 
ward  (in  ciutodia)  of  Hugh  de  Neville  in  1199,  and  wardship  of  a 
female  terminated  at  fourteen,  and  she  married  in  that  year,  or  in 
1200,  she  would  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than  fourteen  when 
that  seal  was  engraved.  However,  as  QIanville,'  writing  a  few  years 
earlier,  speaks  of  female  heirs  of  full  age  remaining  "  in  custodia  domi- 
nomm  .  .  .  donee  per  consilium  et  dispositionem  dominorum  marit«ntur," 
she  may  posubly  have  been  somewhat  older,  though  Hngh  was  not  likdy 
to  allow  her  to  remain  long  unmarried,  seeing  ho  aspired  to  her  hauL 
A  seal  of  their  son  John  de  Neville,  who  while  a  young  man  succeeded  his 
father,  (whose  death  occurred  in  1222)  as  Chief  Forester,  may  be  also 
noticed.  It  is  attached  to  a  deed  among  the  Harrington  muniments 
of  Alan  Clayton  Lowndes,  Esq.,  relating  to  that  gentleman's  estates  in 
Essex,  and  is  remarkable  because  the  device  on  it  is  also  a  knight 
contending  with  a  lion,  but  differing  from  that  on  the  father's  seal,  as  the 
knight  has  a  shield,  and  the  lion  is  not  coward,  but  rather  in  heraldio 
language  rampant,  having  his  fore  feet  on  the  knight's  shield.'  This  seal 
is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  two  inches  and  a  quarter.     The  legend,  so 

far  as  it  remains  legible,  is  ifi his  de   netiixa  piui 

BT  . .  Nis.  Hathew  Paris  relates  of  this  John,  whom  be  designates  "  non 
ultimus  inter  Anglie  nobiles,"  thst  in  consequence  of  misconduct  in  his 
office,  he  incurred  the  King's  displeasure,  uid  was  oondemned  to  pay  two 
thousand  marks,  beside  his  father's  debts  which  lay  heavy  on  him,  and 
that,  falling  sick  of  grief,  he  died  at  his  manor  of  Welperefeld  (no  doubt 

■  Lib.  vii.  cap.  12.  t.Hen.in.,are'<d'or  ODgbeDdedennilM 

'  At  this  time  the  lion   bul  not,  it  eroiselka   nture,"   different    it   M^j   be 

■honld  mem,   hetame   lienldie   in    (he  cbBerred    from    tfaoee   on   bii   biliar's 

funllv.       The    umi    of    this    John    de  vKrrtvm. 

Nerille,  M  given  in  the  Roll  of  AmiB,  (  'm~inil' 
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meaning  Wethenfield)  in  1246,  and  was  buried  at  Waltbam  near  his 
father.  His  family  sppear  to  hare  regained  in  aome  degree  the  favour  of 
the  Sovereign,  since  we  find  in  40  Henry  III.  (1256)  the  King  allowed  hia 
eon  and  heir,  Hugh  de  Neville,  at  the  instance  of  Henrj  de  Mara,  to  pay, 
hy  inBtalments  of  fiftj  marks  per  anoum, '  certain  debts  of  his  father  due 
to  the  Sichequer.'  This  Hugh  and  also  John  his  brother  nevertheless 
joined  the  party  ot  the  barons  in  their  war  against  the  King.  They  were 
both  pardoned  in  1266,  but  Hugh,  who  haJd  been  taken  prisoner,  lost  a 
considerable  portion  nf  his  estates  in  Devon.*  Ue  died  in  1:^69  without 
issne,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,*  who  was  the  first  husbuid 
of  the  above-men^oned  Margaret  de  Neville,  and  died,  as  has  been  stated, 
in  1282.  Ab  she  survived  till  1327,^  she  must  have  been  young  at  hia 
death.  If  he  married  her  while  be  was  a  yoanger  son  with  a  slender 
provision,  or  even  after  the  decease  of  his  elder  brother,  but  while  his 
estate  was  still  impoverished  by  payment  of  his  father's  debts  to  the 
crown,  and  the  consequeuoes  of  the  barons'  war,  that  might  account  for 
her  parentage  being  unknown,  and  the  nan-appearance  of  any  arms  on  her 
Mkl  that  can  be  referred  to  her  father,  whose  position  in  life  probably  had 
not  led  to  his  bearing  any  armorial  insignia.  The  arms  of  Robert  de  la 
Warde,  Tsiry  arg.  and  ta.,  are  given  in  the  roll  t.  £dw.  11.  Margaret 
may  have  been  of  the  same  family.  Ue  was  summoned  to  Parliament 
from  2S  to  34  of  Edward  I.,  and  was  Steward  of  the  King's  Household  in 
33  Edward  I.'  His  earlier  history  is  not  known  ;  he  may  have  acquired 
arms  in  consequence  of  his  elevation.  His  daughter  is  said  to  have 
married  Margaret's  son,  Hugh  de  Neville.* 

We  had,  by  inference  from  some  of  the  particuUn  above  noticed,  and 
others  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  appropriated  this  seal  of  Margaret 
de  Neville  to  the  lady  above-mentioned,  when  a  paper  by  Mr.  Plancb£  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Joomal  of  the  British  Archaeologioal  Association^ 
p.  139,  referred  us  to  dircot  evidence  to  (he  same  efiect,  viz.,  a  grant  in 
the  British  Museum,  Add.  Charters  L.F.C.,  zxiii,  16,  with  an  imperfect 
impression  of  the  seal  appended.  Mr.  Planch^  has  given  a  copy  of  the  deed, 
and  a  woodcut  of  the  s^ ;  but  as  the  legend  beyond  s.  hakq  is  wanting, 
and  the  figure  materially  defective,  a  woodcut  of  an  entire  impresuon  wiU, 
we  donbt  not,  be  acceptable.  The  deed,  which  has  a  topographical  interest 
alao,  is  in  French.  As  a  copy  of  it  is  published,  it  will  suffice  to  state  the 
purport  It  is  dated  the  10th  May,  8  Edward  II.  (1315),  which  was  in 
the  lady's  second  widowhood,  and  is  between  Dame  Margaret  de  Neville 
of  the  one  part,  and  Hugh  de  Neville  her  son  of  the  other  part,  and  she 
-thereby  grants  to  the  said  Hugh  her*'  Hostel  e  Maysouns  "with  the  garden, 
rents,  and  all  other  things  appertaining  to  the  said  "  Hostel  "  in  the  city 
{vile)  of  London,  which  is  called  Leaden  Hall  [Sale  de  Ptum)  on  Comhill, 
to  hold  to  the  said  Hugh  for  the  term  of  hie  life,  saving  to  the  said  Margaret 
for  her  life  the  advowsons  of  the  churches  in  the  said  city,  which  were 
appertaining  to  the  said  "  hostel ;  "  and  if  the  said  Hugh  should  die  before 
her,  then  the  said  "  hostel,"  ito.,  should  return  to  her  for  the  term  of  her 
life,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  "  hostel,"  <I(c.,  with  the  said  advowsons 
should  remun  to  the  heirs  of  the  sud  Hugh  for  ever.   Among  the  witnesses 


■  Excerpta  a  Rot.  Fminm,  U.,  p.  228.  *  CoU.  Topm.  v.  p.  11. 

'  --■--■-   "-'   - '  CW.  Rot.   Pat.,  G4  ■ 

attached  to  lliB  Bwou's 


*  Sts^eun's  PreC   to  Lib.  de  Antiq.  ?  Cal.  Roc   Pat.,  G4  b 

Leg.  IxiLcticg.  altached  to  lliB  Bwou's  leuer. -^  ^  .  [  ., 

»  Excerpta  «  Bat.  Finium  ii.,p^  498.  "  Monnt.i.  309,  V-Ttltl^lL 
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is  "  Siie  Jolum  6iff«rd  de  Bremesreud,"  her  eon  bj  ber  second  husband. 
Leaden  Hall  was  no  doubt  the  residence  of  Henry  de  Comhill,  whose 
dangbter  and  heiress  Hugh  de  NeTille,  the  Forester,  married.  Stow, 
spewing  of  Leadenball  says,  "  I  resd  that  in  the  year  1309  it  belonged 
to  Sir  Hngh  Nevill,  Knight."  This  date  being  earlier  than  the  deed 
seems  to  have  presented  a  little  difficulty  to  Ur.  Plancbd,  wbo  writes  as  if 
he  supposed  tbat  Msrgsret  de  Neville  was  the  absolute  owner  in  fee-simple 
nntil  she  made  the  grant  to  her  son,  though  he  suggests  that,  if  Stow  did 
not  mistake  the  date,  Hngh  migbl  be  residing  there.  It  is  more  probable 
from  the  history  of  the  family,  and  also  from  the  tenor  of  the  deed  itself, 
that  Hugh  was  not  only  residing  there  in  1309,  but  bad  been  the  pro- 
prietor from  the  time  of  bis  father's  death,  subject  to  his  mother's  dower 
or  jointure  in  it  for  her  life.  The  object  of  the  deed  seems  to  have  been, 
to  give  up  to  him  her  life  estate  in  all  the  property  except  the  advowsons, 
unless  he  faappened  to  die  before  her,  in  which  event  it  was  to  return  to 
her  for  her  life  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  contingency  of  Hugh  survinng  his 
mother  was  not  provided  for,  since  in  that  case  the  property  was  already 
his  in  fee  simple.  The  advowsons  referred  to  were  most  likely  St. 
Christopher's,  St.  Bennet  Finks,  St.  Peter's  Comhill,  St.  Margaret  Patens, 
and  St,  Olave's  extra  Turrem  :  for  of  them  the  father  of  this  Hugh 
died  seised.  What  Stow  proceeds  to  say  of  the  Lady  Alice,  Hngh'a 
widow,  faaviog  made  a  feoffment  of  Leaden  Hall  and  the  adrowsons  in 
1362,  is  an  error  so  far  as  she  is  stated  to  have  been  Hugh's  widow.  She 
was  probably  the  widow  of  his  son  John,  who  succeeded  him  and  died  in 
13f>S.  In  consequence  of  the  Chief  Forester  baring  had  one  «r  two 
contemporaries  of  the  same  name  there  is  great  obscurity  and  many 
contradictions  in  the  books  as  to  the  pedigree  of  this  family.  Any  one 
who  would  pursue  the  subject  will  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Drummond's 
"  British  Families,"  ^  Mr.  Stapleton's  Preface  to  Liber  de  Antiq.  Legibns, 
and  also  Morant's  History  of  Essex,  in  addition  to  the  published  Records, 
and  the  originals  of  the  several  Inquiutions  post  mortem  that  ore  mentioned 
in  the  printed  calendar.  On  whatever  authorities  Mr.  Drummond  and  Mr. 
Stapleton  have  relied,  as  to  Alice  de  Courcy,  the  mother  of  Joan,  the  wife 
of  Hugh  the  Chief  Forester,  there  must  surely  be  some  mistake  in  stating 
that  she  was  the  titter  and  heir  of  the  William  de  Courcy,  who  was  &  ward  in 
1201,  and  whose  father  was  only  twenty  years  old  in  118S  ; '  for  it  was 
hardly  possible  that  the  father  should  have  had  a  daughter  who  lost  her 
husband  in  or  before  1194,  having  had  by  him  a  daughter  that  married  in 
1200.  This  Alice  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  aunt  of  tbat  William 
de  Courcy,  and  tho  sister  of  his  father,  the  William  de  Courcy  who 
married  Gondrada  de  Warenne. 

3.  Seal  of  Flianor  Ferrb.  It  is  of  red  wax,  and  appended  to  ftn 
acquittance  to  "  Monsire  Edmoun  Cheny  "  for  12{,  lOj.,  the  rent  (Jenm) 
of  ber  dower  out  of  the  manor  of  Totele  (Tothill,  Lincolnshire).  The 
document  is  dated  at  Benhale  (Benhall,  Suffolk],  OQ  Tuesday,  before  the 

*  Id  this  costly  work  tbere  are  woodcuts  ThomoB  Beaufort,  Dulie  of  Exeter,  tlut 

«f  all  the  above-mentioned  leBls,  but  tbejr  died  in  1113.    'J'he  others  are  given  nnder 

are  by  no    means   Mtisfactory  ;  indeed  the  NeviUes  of  Eiaex,  p.  32,  Uieir  proper 

most  of    the  legends    are  inaccurately  place. 

eofued.     The  le^  of  Marguet  above  de-  ■  S«e  Pref.  to  Lib.  de  Antiq.  htf^tnu, 

•eribed  is  at  p.  7  misappTopriated  to  a  pp.  lU.  end  IxitL  notca 

Margaret   Neville   of  HonAiy,  »rife  of  (  "oooic 
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feast  of  St.  Faith,  22  Edward  Itl.  (1348),  and  is  preaerred  among  tlie 
CoinptOD  Vemey  deeds  in  the  posaession  of  Lord  Willoaghby  de  Broke, 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Evelyo  P.  Shirlej  for  the  oommunication  of  this 
example  hitherto,  as  we  belisTe,  undeacribed. 

We  have  here  the  personal  seal  of  a  lady,  bearing  on  an  escutcheon, 
flanlied  by  two  wjrems,  the  arms  of  Ferre,  a  cross  moline  over  all  a  b&ton,' 
dimidiated  with,  no  doubt,  her  paternal  coat,  a  lion 
rampant  within  an  orle  of  trefoils   slipped.     The 
legend  is  *  :  bioill'  :  euahore  :  ferrb  ;  .    She  was 
the  widow  of  Gu;  Ferre,  or  de  Ferre  as  the  name 
w  sometimes  written,  a  son  of  another  Guy  Ferre, 
who  ID  all  probability  was  the  brother  of  Otto,  and 
son  of  the  John  Ferre,  whom  we  find  mentioned  as 
recetriog  a  handsome  gratoity  from  Henry  III.,  on 
conveying  to  him  the  intelligence  of  the  birth  of 
John  the  lirBt-boni  aon  of  Prince  Edward  in  1266.* 
The  family  was  most  likely  from  abroad,  and  perhaps  origiaoUy  Norman  ; 
for  the  name  occurs   several  times  as  Fore  in  D'Anisy's  Archives  du 
Calvados,  without  any  apparent  connection  with  England,  and  there  was 
t.  Hen.  I.,  a  fief  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayenz,  which  was  held  by  William  and 
Durandus  Fere.     Her  parentage  has  not  been  discovered,  but  there  is 
great  reason  to  think  she  was  a  foreigner,  and  that  her  father's  name  was 
Montendre  ;  for  the  only  coat  wa  hare  found,  corresponding  with  that  on 
the  sinister  side  of  the  eacutcheoo,  is  attributed  by  Glover  to  Mountender, 
namely,  gu.  a  lion  rampant  within  an  orle  of  trefoils  elipped   or  ;  and 
according  to  Segotog  the  same  arms  were  borne  by  one  of  the  French 
families  of  Uontendre.     It  is  true  the  trefoils  are  not  stated  hy  Segoing  to 
be  slipped,  but  in  French  heraldry  they  are  ueoally  so  borne,  and  no 
meutioo  made  of  the  slip  in  the  blason. 

Guy  Ferre,  the  father,  and  Margery  his  wife,  daughter  of  Roger,  son  of 
Peter  Fitz  Osbom,  according  to  Morant,  bad  in  14  Edward  I.,  a  grant 
from  Edward  and  his  Queen  of  the  Uanor  of  Aythorp  Bothing,  Essex,  for 
their  good  Berrice ;  and,  according  to  the  same  authority,  this  Guy  bad 
in  16  Edward  I.,  a  grant  of  the  Uanor  of  Netherhall,  in  Guestingtborpe, 
Esfex.'  Uorant,  in  regard  to  bis  death,  must  have  confounded  him  with 
bis  eon  Quy,  as  he  states  that  he  died  in  16  Edward  H.  (1J22).  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  died  about  22  Edward  I.  (1294),  or  possibly  a  few 
years  later,  and  was  at  that  time  seised,  not  only  of  the  manors  just 
mentioned,  but  also  of  the  manor  of  Benball  and  free  warren  in  Kclton 
(Carlton]  and  Farnbam,  Suffolk,*  In  that  year,  22  Edward  I.,  Guy,  the 
son,  had  a  confirmation  of  the  manor  of  Benholl,^  and  according  to  Hasted, 
he  had  obtained  in  19  Edward  I.,  a  grant  for  his  life  of  the  manor  of 
Chatham,  Rent.^  In  25  Edward  I.,  he  or  his  father  was  a  witness  to  the 
delivery  of  the  Great  Seal  to  John  de  Langion.'  Soon  after  this  one  of 
them  is  found  to  have  been  the  King's  Lieutenant  in  Gascon^.'  In  28 
Edward  1,,  Guj,  the  son,  appeared  before  the  king  and  his  council  at 
Westminster,  on  Thursday  before  Palm  Sunday,  and  presented  to  the  king 

'  The  Roll  of  amiB  t.  Edw.  II.  given  *  C«L  Inq.  p.ia.  i.,  liJ. 

thuw  of  Sir  Quf  Kem  under  Suffolk  u  *  Cal.  Hot.  Fat.,  57. 

"de  goules,!  un  ter  de  molin  de  urgent,  '  Vol.  il,  66. 

e  un  baatonn  de  asure."  I  Cal.  BoL  Pat.  S9. 

'  Cal.  RoL  Pat.  38  b.  «  RoL  Pwl.  i,  ISl.    (  ,OOQ  C 
»  M<«nt,iL,467,30:.C.l.Bot.r»t.,i3.  ^o^-'^i^ 
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s  lad  (pner)  ntmed  Simon  de  Bordea,  vlio  ia  Hud  to  fa»e  been  bom  abroodi 
^kI  he  stated  that  in  caie  he  died  withont  iesue,  this  Simon  was  hia  oeik 
h^  {ierei  tsjui  propin^mor  liber  et  Itgitinmt)  ;  and  he  reqnegted  th« 
king  to  accept  him  aa  Buch,  to  which  the  king  asMnted,  though  somewhat 
gaudedly,  by  adding,  so  that  it  be  acoording  to  right  and  the  cuBtom  of 
the  kingdom  (prout  de  jure  et  conmettidine  regni /uerit  fadendum,  i»^y 
In  34  Edward  I.  he  prohablj  acquired  the  manor  of  Tothill  from  his  uncle 
Otto  Ferre,  which  appears  to  haye  been  held  of  the  Baronj  of  Chester.' 
He  was  appointed  steward  (lauMcalliu)  of  Aquitaine  in  1  Edward  II.,  and 
in  the  same  year  is  mentioned  as  Steward  of  Gascony.'  It  also  appears 
from  Rymer,  that  he  was  otherwise  mnch  employed  abroad  in  the  King's 
BerricQ  till  1 1  Edward  II.,  thoagh  occuionally  in  tbiscounlij.  He  had 
licence  to  impark  a  wood  at  Aythorp  Bathing  in  4  Edward  II.*  The 
unfortunate  Edward  having  been  compelled  to  assent  to  certain  ordinances 
for  the  removal  of  Oareston,  and  aeouring  a  better  administration  of 
affairs,  this  Guy  Ferre  was  in  5  Edward  II.  associated  with  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  (John  Salmon)  and  dirers  knights  and  clerks  in  a  commission, 
to  set  on  the  king's  b^alf  in  revisiog  and  correcting  those  ordinances.* 
The  name  of  Quy  stands  next  after  that  of  the  Bishop,  who  was  the 
principal ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  he  was  high  in  Edward's  fsTOur 
and  confidence.  In  the  Cal.  Inq.,  p.m.,  under  16  Edward  II.,  we  £nd  the 
names  of  Guy  de  Ferre  and  Elianor  his  wife,  as  if  they  had  been  jointly 
seised  of  the  manors  of  Chetham  (Chatham),  Kent,  Godindon  (Qoddington), 
Ozon,  Boclonde  (Bncklanci).  Surrey,  Tothill,  and  other  estates,  Lincoln- 
shire, Rothing  Aytrop,  and  Netherball,  Esses,  and  Benhall,  Badingham, 
Framlingham,  and  HUkeclishall  (Ilketshall),  Suffolk.  '  On  the  27th  of 
March  in  this  year  he  is  stated  to  have  died.*  Ur.  Stapleton  gives 
4  Edward  III.,  as  the  year  of  his  death.*  Possibly  his  anthority  was  an 
entry  in  the  Cal.  Inq.,  p.m.,  under  that  year,  with  reference  to  the  manor 
of  Chatham,  but  that  may  have  been  an  Inquisition  taken  a  few  yeors  after 
his  death  relating  to  that  manor  ouly.  Ho  died  without  issue  ;  and  in  the 
Cal.  Inq.,  p.m.,  under  17  Edward  II.,°  we  find  Simon  de  la  Borde 
mentioned  as  nephew  {ntpoi)  and  heir  of  Guy  Ferre,  and  aa  having  held 
the  manor  of  Godyngdou ;  so  that  it  is  probable  he  did  not  survive  hia 
uncle  more  than  about  a  year.  Elianor,  we  know  from  the  document 
above  mentioned,  out-lived  her  husband  many  years.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  reversions  ezpectaot  on  his  decease,  or  on  the  decease  of 
the  survivor  of  himself  and  his  wife,  in  several  of  the  manors  which  he 
held,  had  been  disposed  of  in  his  life-time.  Whatever  may  have  become 
ef  the  others,  Elianor  had  dower  oat  of  Tothill  as  we  have  seen,  and  she 
Jiad  also  an  estate  for  her  life  in  Benhall  and  in  a  third  part  of  the  manor 
of  Ilketshall.  The  fomier  of  tb«te  two  manors  appears  to  have  been  a 
considerable  property.  It  was  held  of  the  honour  of  Eye.  She  claimed  in 
respect  of  it  the  patronage  [avowerie)  of  the  Priory  of  Butley  in 
8  Edward  III.^  The  king  had  then  granted  the  reveruon  to  his  brother 
John.  Ear]  of  Cornwall,  who  died  in  1336.  The  eitent  of  it,  as  well 
as  another  claim  to  the  reversion,  appears  in  a  petition  presented  to  the 


Rot  Ptri.L,  143  b.  *  HaoniDg  snil  Bias's  Surrar  ii.,  21S. 

CsLIoq.  p.m.  i.,210.  '  Prcf.   LUi.  d«  Autiq.  Lepbua.  cxii. 

Kfiner,  iL,  37,  *!).  not*. 

Cal.  Rot  Fnt.  73.  "  Vol.  iv.,  <34. 

Itot.  Pari,  i.,  UJ.  '  Rot  Fwl.u.,  85  h.       CjOOQIC 
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king  bj  John  ie  Norwich,  in  21  Kdward  III.,  wherein  he  alleged  that 
Gu;  and  Eliaoor  hod  held  Benhall  in  special  tidl,  with  remainder  to  the 
heirs  of  Quj  ;  and  that  the  site  of  the  said  manor,  and  twentj-eight 
mesiooges,  .  i5i.  acres  of  land,  22  acres  of  meadow,  upwards  of  200 
acres  of  pasture,  124  acres. of  wood,  2  mills,  25  knights'  fees,  and  the 
market  (mareke)  of  Farnham,  were  held  bj  them  of  Uonsreur  Walter  de 
Norwich,"  the  father  of  the  said  John,  as  of  his  manor  of  Dalengeo 
(Dalinghoo),  and  that  bj  the  death  of  Guy  without  an  heir  he  (John)  was 
entitled  to  the  reversion  ttf  the  premises  bj  escheat ;  and  that  Elianor 
then  held  them,  and  the  king  had  granted  the  reversion  to  the  Eart  of 
Suffolk  (Robert  de  USbrd)  to  the  disinheri^ng  of  the  petitioner,  and  be 
prayed  that  the  grant  might  be  revoked.  The  answer  to  the  petitioner 
reminded  him,  that,  as  Elianor  was  yet  living,  his  application  was  prema- 
ture.^ We  find  the  king  also  granted  the  reversion  of  the  third  part  of 
the  manor  of  Ilketahall  in  11th  year  of  his  reign  to  Elizabeth  de  Burgh 
the  lady  of  Clare.'  Elianor  appears  to  have  kept  the  iast-oamcd  grantee 
somewhat  inconveniently  long  in  expectancy.  At  length  she  died  in  the 
23  Edward  III.,  about  a  year  after  this  teal  bad  been  affixed  to  the 
ahove-mentioned  acquittance. 

i.  Seal  of  Lachehce  se  Watelinotone,  a  personal  seal  with  heraldiy. 
The  matrix  of  brass  was  recently  found  near  Norwich  :  the  precise  place 
has  not  been  ascertained.     It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Norfolk  seals  and 
signet-rings  formed  by  Hr.  Robert  Fitch  of  Norwich.     The  handle  is  of 
the  common  pyramidal  form,  terminating  in  a  loop  or  ring  for  suspenaion  ; 
a  star  is  deeply  cut  near  the  margin,  showing  the  lop  of  the  seal,  and  the 
direction  in  which  it  should  be  held  when  an  impression  was  made.     The 
impress  is   an  escutcheon  boldly   engraved,    and 
charged  with  the  following  coat,  three  chevronels 
within  a  bordure.engruled.  The  small  spaces  around 
the  escutcheon  are  filled  up  with  foliated  orna- 
ments.   The  legend  is  —  i^t'  LiVREcii  .  d'.  watb- 
UHOTOBE.  (See  woodcut.)  The  date  may  be  assigned 
to  the  middle  of  the  iiTth  century.     BlomoGeld 
mentions  two  families  of  this  name  settled  from  an 
early  period  at  Watlington  in  Norfolk.    Sir  Robert 
de  Watlingtone,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  held  that 
manor  of  the  Bardolphs,  barons  of  Wirmegay,  and 

it  continued  in  the  possession  of  hia  descendants  until  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
No  mention,  however,  has  been  found  of  any  person  of  that  family  bearing 
the  name  of  Laurence.' 

The  coat  given  on  this  Seal  has  not  been  found  ascribed  to  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Watlington.  The  like  was  borne  by  a  cadet  of  Clare,  as 
we  learn,  from  the  Roll  of  Anns  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  where  it 
appears  that  Sir  Nicholas  de  Clare  bore.  Or,  three  chevronels  jrulei  ;  a 
bordnre  indented  ttAle,     A  similar  coat  was  also  borne  by  the  de  WatevUes 

"  He  WM  mccenively  baron,  treasurer,  counties.      In    the   reign   of   Edward   I. 

and  chief  bsmn  of  the  pxchequer.  Gonnilda    de    WntlinEton    bald     lands 

•  Rot    Pari,    ii.,    19S.     The  claim  of  in  Mu-low,  Bucks,  of  Matilda,  CooDtera 

the  crown  aeema  to  have  prevailed.     See  of  GIoucpbiot.  Hund.   Bolls,    vol.   ii.   p. 

CkL  Rot.  Pat.,  160  b.  3M.     The  manor  of  Watlingtona,  in  Weil 

■  Pref.  Lib.  de  Antiq,  Legiboa,  p.  exit  Haeboum,  Berks,  was  held  by  Edmund 


-r^ 


Earl  of  Com*  all, 


in  1331.^  r 
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of  Ebhx,  who  were  originally  tenants,  if  not  cadets  of  Clare.'  The  line 
seems  to  have  ended  in  an  heiress,  in  the  xirth  oentutj.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Watlingtons  maj  sabsequeutlj  haTo  assumed  their  bearing. 

5.  The  Kino's  Seals  for  fabbbs  given  to  labourers  and  servants,  ia 
accordance  with  the  Statute  of  12  Richard  IL,  1388. 

In  a  former  page  of  this  volume  a  representation  was  given  hj  Mr. 
Franks  of  a  matrix  in  the  British  Museum,  beiog  the  King's  seal  for 
Wangford  Bundred  in  Suffolk.*     It  closely  resembles  in  design  that  of 
South  Erpingham  Hundred  in  Norfolk,  vrhich  is  likewise  preserved  in  th& 
Museum.     By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Franks  ive 
are  enabled  to  give  the  accompanying  repre-- 
sentation  of  that  seal,    as  also  of  those  of 
I    Staplowe     Hundred    in   Cambridgeshire,    and 
i  of     HuretingtoD    Hundred     in     Huntingdon- 
I  shire,     hut     described     on     the    seal    as    of 
'  the  county  of  Cambridge,  to  which  it  is  adja- 
cent.     The  execution  of   the    two   seals  last 
mentioned   is    comparatively    rude,    and    the 
letters    irregularly    formed ;    the   crown,    in- 
troduced on  the  seals  of  Wangford  and  South 
~    -     -  '  J  wanting.     The  matrix  of  the 

seal  of  Staplowe  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Whincopp,  at  Woodbridge. 
An  impression  from  that  of  Huntington,  formerly  in  the  pOBsession  of 
Maurice  Johnson,  and  engraved  in  the  "  Beliqaira  Galeann,  '  plate  III., 
has  been  found  in  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Franks,  amongst  the 
US.  notices  resting  to  Sir  Hans  Sloone's  Collections.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  matrix  still  exists.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  an  urn  at 
Harlaxton,  Lincolnshire,  and  a  correspondence  between  Maurice  Johnson 
and  Sir  J.  Clerk  regarding  it  may  be  seen  in  Nichols' Bihl.Topog.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  71.  The  nsme  has  been  incorrectly  supposed  to  be  Armingford,  being 
that  of  a  Hundred  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  seal  of  the  Handled  of  Walsh- 
croft,  Lincolnshire,  was  added  in  1852  to  the  collection  of  matrices  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  name  it  written  walcrobt,  approaching  more  nearly, 
as  Mr.  Franks  has  observed,  to  that  in  Domesday — Walescross,  than  to  the 
modem  form.' 


BUplowA  Hundrad.  Huntington  Hundred. 

■  Wright's  History  of  Eebsx,  vol.  ii.  *  See  the  Memoir  on  "National  Anti- 

pp.  41,  82,  84.    Sir  Robert  de  Wstevile,  qiiities  in  tfae  British  Museum,"  by  Mr. 

of  Esaex,  Ijore,  Ai^nC,  three  cheTnmels  Franka,  ArclivoL  Jounwl,  vol.  x.  p.  12. 

gules,  a  bordure  indented  sable.     Boll  Ws  ore  indebted  to  bis  kindneMfor  the 

(.  EdiT.  II.  p.  36.  (ue  of   the  woodcnU  wliieh  accon)p*ii7 

'  Seepage  31,  anlf.     This  seal  )B  ntso  this  notice. 

noticed  and  »  re|ire«enl«tion  given  in  Mr.  Dmii-.-ri  i   CjOOQIC 

SncUins'aHisbirTofSiiffolk.vol.ii.n.117.  O 


SnekliDg's  History  of  Suffolk,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 
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The  oocurrence  of  seals  of  this  class  wu  indident^lf  notioed  in  a 
fonner  Tolume  of  tbis  Journal.*  We  would  here  renew  with  gratificatioo 
the  Miknowledgineat  of  the  courteous  asustanee  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Town- 
clerk  of  Cambtid^,  who  pointed  out  the  date  of  theee  seals,  provided  for 
the  porpose  of  autheoticating  passes  of  labourers  on  quitting  their  usual 
place  <^  residence.  Two  other  ezamplee  onlj  have  hitherto  conte  under 
our  observation.  Of  one  of  these,  the  seal  of  the  Hundred  of  Edmonton, 
Uiddlesex,  an  impression  is  amongst  the  collections  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  ;  the  matrix  (rf  the  other,  the  seal  for  the  Hundred  of  Plazwell, 
Lincolnshire,  has  been  recently  found  on  the  borders  of  the  parish  of 
Fishtoft,  near  Boston.'  The  inscription  is  sligbtlj  varied  from  those  oB 
the  other  seals,  ^  bioill.  com.  Lincoln,  p'.  s'tib.  (pro  tenit).  Across 
the  centre  is  inscribed  ?lixwbll.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
Edward  Trollope  for  an  impression.  Possibly  the  hexagonal  seal  of  the 
Hundred  of  Flegg,  Norfolk,  communicated  bjr  Mr.  Fellows  to  the  Nprfolk 
Arehtstdog^eal  Society,  may  be  (^  the  same  elass,  but  its  design  is  not  in 
oonformity  to  the  statute.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  Greek' cross,  instead  of 
the  name  of  the  Hundred,  whilst  round  the  verge  is — Aigtilu  Ht  ^iillrtttt* 
fDMt"  fUpt*  ^tE'.     (Norfolk  Arcbieology,  vol.  i.,  p.  368.) 

The  class  of  seals  under  consideration,  although  for  the  moat  part  rode 
in  their  execution,  may  he  r^arded  as  of  no  slight  historical  interest,  in 
connexion  with  the  position  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  at  the  period  to 
whieb  they  belong.  The  prevalenee  of  vagabondage  towards  the  dose  of 
the  reign  of  £!dw«rd  III.  bad  caused  serious  disorder  and  grievous  acta  of 
Tiolence^  and  these  evils  increased  rapidly  on  the  accession  of  his  youthful 
■accessor.  Many  persons  quitted  their  proper  service  and  abode,  on  the 
pretext  of  seeking  to  improve  their  conditim,  and  of  these  many  had 
Mootne  robbers,  without  any  fixed  dwelling.  The  prevalence  of  pilgrim- 
^es  had  no  doubt  coutributed  much  to  this  disorderly  state  of  the  lower 
classes.  The  determined  struggle  of  the  servile  classes  for  freedom  in 
the  eariier  years  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  which  led  to  the  great  rising 
under  Wat  Tyler,  must  be  familiar  to  our  readers.  The  position  of  the 
lower  orders,  the  influence  of  the  growth  of  manufactures,  which  drew 
persons  from  rural  districts  into  towns,  tempted  not  leas  by  the  induca- 
moit  of  higher  wages,  than  by  the  boon  of  freedom  which  villeins  or  serfs 
acquired  by  residence  of  a  year  and  a  day  in  a  town — these,  and  other 
features  of  that  remarkable  crisis  in  the  conditions  of  the  industrial  classee 
in  England,  have  been  set  forth  by  Sir  George  Nicholls,  in  his  recent 
"  History  rf  the  English  Poor  Law."' 

It  was  at  this  period,  at  the  Parliament  held  at  Cambridge  in  Septem- 
ber, 1388,  that  the  statute  was  passed,  which  hat  frequently  been  re- 
garded as  the  origin  of  our  English  Poor  I«w,  bang.  Sir  George 
Nicholls  observes,  the  first  enactment  in  which  the  impotent  poor  are 
directly  named  as  a  separate  class.  Its  chief  object,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  to  check  the  outrages  arising  from  the  itinerant  habits  of  the 
tenants  of  servile  condition,  which  had  become  a  nuisaaoe  to  the  com- 
munity and  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  agricultural  labourers.  A  fixed  scale 
of  wages  was  prescribed  by  this  statute,  and  all  persons  quitting  their 

*  Natiee  of  Heatiiigs  of  the  Cambridge  Thompson,  Gent  >lsg.,  Jsn.  1 8£  i,  p.  S. 

Antiquarian   SodMy,  ArdueoL  Jownsl,  ■  Lan<lon,3T(ilB.8v.i.  Ilt54.    8eev<a.i. 

vij.  vii.  p,  106.  pp.  47— «0.                          .  .             I 

'  &«e  a  notiee  rrceiTed  from  Mr,  P.  rjriiii,--rii,AjOOQlC 
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serrice  were  required  to  ahow  snfficieat  catise,  nid  to  prodtuo  a  pus  sealed 
with  tlie  king's  sesl,  specisH j  appointed  for  the  purpose,  u  follows : — 

<*  It  is  ordained  and  enacted,  thftt  no  servant  nor  labourer,  be  he  nun 
«r  woman,  shall  depart  at  the  end  of  bis  term  out  of  the  Hondred,  Rape, 
or  Wapentake,  where  he  is  dwelling,  to  aerre  or  dwell  elsewhere,  or  by 
colour  to  go  from  thence  in  Pilgrimage,  unless  he  bring  a  letter  patent 
eontainbg  the  cause  of  his  going,  and  the  time  of  his  return,  if  he  ooght 
to  return,  under  the  king's  seal,  whioh  for  this  intent  shall  be  assigned 
and  deliyered  to  the  keeping  of  some  good  man  (d'atcun  prodhomme, 
orig.)  of  the  Hundred,  Rape,  Wapentake,  City,  or  Borough,  after  the 
discretion  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  to  be  kept  and  lawfully  to  make 
such  letters  when  it  needeth,  and  not  in  anv  ether  manner,  by  his  awn 
oath  ;  and  that  about  the  same  seal  there  ^all  be  written  the  name  of 
the  County,  and  overthwart  the  said  seal  tbt  name  of  the  Hundred, 
Rape,  or  Wapentake,  City,  or  Borough."  ' 

It  were  needless  here  to  giTo  at  length  the  further  proriuons  of  this 
enactment.  Any  serraut  or  labourer  who  might  be  found  "  vagerfmt " 
without  a  sealed  letter  or  pass,  was  to  be  placed  in  the  stocks,  and  to  find 
surety  for  his  return  to  his  serrice.  No  person,  moreover,  might  harbour 
■neb  serrant  unprovided  with  a  pass,  nor  for  more  titan  a  night,  even  with 
that  testimonial.  No  person  might  demand  more  than  a  dtmUr,  or  penny, 
for  making,  sealing,  and  delivering  a  pass  of  thb  description. 

No  doubt  can  exist  se  regards  the  accuracy  of  Hr.  Cooper's  expbnatioD 
of  the  seals  now  brought  before  our  readers.  Some  of  them,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  more  distinctly  characterised  as  "  Le  Seal  le  Roi,"  ainee  the 
royal  crown  is  placed  over  the  name  of  the  Hundred ;  whilst  all  are 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  direction — "  quentour  le  dit  seal  soit  eaoript 
4e  noun  del  Countee,  et  a  trarers  du  dit  seal  le  noon  del  dit  hondrad, 
rape,  wapentak,  citee,  ou  burgh." 

Some  delay  probably  occuired  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Cooper  has  colled  oar  attention  to  the  writ 
addressed  to  the  Sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  and  tested  at  Westminster,  Uarch 
10, 14  Rich.  II.  (1391).  Similar  writs  were,  in  alt  probability,  addressed  to 
other  Sheriffs.  After  reciting  the  provisions  of  the  Statute,  the  writ 
proceeds  as  follows  :  —  "  Nob  volentes  statntum  predictnm  ezecocioni 
debite  demandari,  tibi  precipimns,  districcios  quo  possumus  injungentes, 
quod  omnibus  aliis  pretermiuis,  et  excusacione  quacumque  cessaute, 
quoddam  Sigillum  aostnun  de  Auricalco,  pro  quolihet  Hundredo,  Rapa, 
et  Wapentachio  Comitatus  predicti,  .fieri  et  fabricari,  et  circa  dictum 
Sigillum  nomen  ejusdem  Comitatus,  ac  ex  tronsverso  dicti  Sigilli  nomen 
hujusmodi  Hundred!,  Rape  vel  Wapentochii,  scribi,  et  SigiUuin  illud  cum 
uo  factum  et  fabricatum  fuerit  alicui  Justiciariorum  nostrorum  od  pacem 
nostram  in  Comitatu  predicto  conservandam  assignatorum  liberari  facias, 
at  ipse  hujusmodi  aigillum  alicui  probo  homiui  de  dictis  Hundredo,  Rapa, 
Wapentachio,  Civitate,  et  Burgo  liberare  valeat,  oustodiendum  juzta  for- 
mam  Statnti  predicti,"  &c.^ 

No  sea)  of  this  description  has  hitherto  been  noticed,  bearing  the  name 
of  any  City  or  Borough.  W.  S.  W.  and  A.  W. 

*  Statuleiof  lh«R«dm,voLiipp.  5fi,  Rolls  of  Pariiment,  Appendix  to  llw 
56.    Sim.  13  Ric.  II.  reignofRiidMidIL.voLiiLiL405,b. 

'  CUDa.U  Ric.  II.  n.lS,  printed  in  ,-  , 

r,o,i,,-,-,ih,.GoO(^  C 
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AuoHGBT  tbe  stores  of  raloablB  materials  trearared  op  in  the  Public 
Bepoaitoriea  of  Records,  available  for  the  elacidation  of  uioee  lubjecta  of 
researcli  vhich  engage  the  attention  of  the  Historiui  and  the  Antiqnorj, 
there  may  be  none  more  rich  in  all  the  details  relating  to  meditaval  times 
than  the  Uiacellaneous  Records  late  of  the  Qaeen's  Remembrancer.  This 
mass  of  curious  evidences  has  been  graduall;  reduced  into  order  through 
the  intelligent  care  and  the  energetic  direetions  of  &  gentleman,  whose 
experience  and  important  contributions  to  history  and  topographj,  aa  also  to- 
the  illustration  bf  onr  language  and  national  antiquities,  must  OTer  clum 
grateful  esteem, 

■  To  the  constant  kindness  of  the  Kev.  Joseph  Hunter  ne  are  indebted 
for  calling  attention  to  the  existence,  amongst  the  unpublished  records 
in  question  actually  deposited  in  tbe  Office  at  Carlton  Ride,  of  certain  Rolls 
of  Account,  Inrentories,  Indentures,  Fabric  Rolls,  and  other  evidences 
illnstratiTe  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  national  fortresses, 
BoTOr  Castle.  Similar  Documents,  as  Ur.  Hunter  informs  ns,  exist  in 
connexion  with  the  history  of  many,  if  not  all  of  the  royal  castles  and 
residences.  It  were  needless  to  set  forth  the  ralue  of  such  materials  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  detuls  of  Military  Architecture  and  of  mediffivat 
warhre  generally.  Our  late  lamented  coadjutor,  Mr.  Hudson  Turner,  was 
amongst  the  first  and  ablest  labourers  in  this  department  of  archnolo^cal 
researches,  and  the  fruitful  resolts  of  his  toil  amongst  the  Liberate  and 
Close  Rolls  are  well  known  to  our  readers  through  Hr.  Parker's  attractive 
publication  on  the  "  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

We  bare  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  Mr.  Hunter's  obliging  suggesUon, 
in  pointing  out  these  inedited  materials  relating  to  Dover  Castle,  and  have 
selected  from  amongst  the  Indentures  in  which  are  detailed,  on  tbe 
appointment  of  each  successive  Warden  of  the  Castle  and  Cinque  Forts, 
the  state  of  the  church  goods,  furniture,  munitions  of  war,  and  miscellane- 
ons  stores,  the  two  following  examples.  They  appear  to  have  been 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  Latin  or  in  French,  and  a  specimen 
in  each  of  these  languages  has  been  taken,  since  the  obsolete  words 
ftre  often  rendered  intelligible  by  comparison  of  the  corresponding  terms 
in  these  Indentures. 

ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  CONSTABLES  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  DOVOO. 
jwooBDS  Lua  OF  ims  Venn's  auuiiBBjtircsB,  rasscaviD  in  thi  bkamch  pdbuc 

RBCOBO  OVriC^  CIKLTON   KIDS. 

(Indenture  dated  Dec.  20, 17  Edw.  III.  1344.') 

Heclndenturafacta inter nobilemvinimWillelmum  de  Clyntone  eomitem 

Hnntyndone,  nnper  Custodem  Castri  Dovorr'  et  quinqne  portuum,  ex  una 

parte,  et  fiartholomeum  de  Burgheasshe  militem,  ex  altera,  testatur  quod 

'  Tbe  following  docoments  are  here  printed  ia  izCnuo,  wilh  tbe  esoeption  of  a  &w 
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die  Sabali  in  vigilia  bah cti  Thome  ftpostoli,  umoRegni  Regis  Edirudi  tercii 
a  coDquestn  Anglie  deoimo  geptimo,  Regni  vero  flui  Fruicie  qu&rto,  predictus 
ComeB  liberavic  prefeto  Bartholomeo,  virtute  brerie  domiui  Regia  patentia 
eidem  Comiti  directi,  Coatnim  et  quinqae  portas  predicta  cum  pertinenciis 
et  cum  armaturJB,  victualibus,  et  omnibuB  aliia  rebus  in  eodem  coatro 
eiiBtentibuB,  iaformsBubscripta,  Tidelicet,  in  Oapella  :  j.  cupam  BTgeuteam 
deauratam  cum  j.  coopertorio  procorporc  Christi  impottendo,j>coopertoriaia 
de  serico  nodat'  ad  peodendum  ultra  dietam  cupam,  iiij.  calices,  qnoriun 
j.  deaurata,  ij.  tunibilia  argeotea,  j.  parrum  ras  ad  roodum  nans  ad 
incenaum  imponendum,  quinque  corporatia,  xij.  baudelyns  quorum  sex 
debiles  et  nullius  Talorie,  ii.  paunoa  de  aerioo  veteres  et  putrefactos, 
j.  casuLim,  j.  tunicam  cum  almatica,'j.  oapam  cbori  de  nibeo  samito, 
j.  casulbm  de  pnrpre  umito,  j.  caiulun  baudekyo.  Itetn,  atiaa  sex  casnlaa 
de  cerico  cum  ij.  capis  cbori  de  cerico,  j.  capam  Baudekyn,  j.  tnoicam  cma 
olmatica'  de  cerico  Teterem.Tiij.  albas  quamm  iiij.  Tsldedebiies,  iiij.  amictaa, 
iiij.  fllolai,  iiij.  fanons,  vij.  tuellas  pro  altar',  ij.  manntergia,  j.  tuellam  de 
serico  cum  capit'  de  veWeto  pro  patena  tenenda,  ij.  missalia,  j.  portofor', 
j.  antiphanar',  j.  libmm  cootineiiteiii  legend'  et  anUphanar'  saactonim, 
]j.  gradalia  cum  troper",  iij.  spatteria  '  quonuD  j.  debile,  ij.  tn^ra,  j.  pro- 
eeBsionale  debile,  j.  plieretnim  cooperlum  oum  plads  argent'  pro  reliqniia 
imponendis,  ij.  pelTss  argenteoB,  j.  aurieulare  Tetiu  de  Berieo,  j.  Tetua 
ooopertorinm  ad  ponendum  Baper  Bacrarium,  nulliuB  raloris,  xivij.  bnraaa 
de  serico  et  saniito,  xiz.  bursas  de  panno  lineo  ia  dicto  feretro  et  extra,  cum 
reliquiis,  j.  candelabrum  de  cupro  deaurato,  iiij.  candelabra  de  feiro,' 
j.  velum  quad ragesim ale  debile,  j.  pixidem  argenteom,  j.pixidemeburoeum, 
iiij.  superpelicia  debilia,  ij.  ciatasad  iniponenda omnia  supradicta,  ij.lectorik 
de  ferro,  ij.  catfaedras  de  ferro,  j.  pertieam  deferro  procereis  saperponendia, 
i.  crucifixum  de  cupro  fiinm  Buper  uuum  baculum  procesuouale,  et  ij.  acaUs. 
Item,  in  Aula  ;  quinque  tabulas  dormientes,  j.  tabulam  vocatam  coppebord* 
iij.  tabulas  mobiles,  ij.  loogas  bordas,  iiij.  longas  formulas,  vj,  parraa  for- 
mulas, quinqae  triBtellas,  j.  skren  ante  oamiaum  in  camera,  j.  doleom 
vocnnm  pro  elemosina  imponenda,  j.  barelle  pro  armaturiB  rollandis,  j.  can- 
delabrum ferreum  fiium  in  muro  cum  quinque  floria  ferri,  et  ij.  scalaa. 
Item,  in  Marebch'  ;  j.  par  de  boefs,  iij.  paria  fergianim.  Item,  in  PinBiHA; 
ij.  algeaa  ad  pastam.  Item,  in  Bbaciha  ;  ij.  fomacea  de  plumbo.  Item, 
in  CoQniNA  ;  iiij.  dreBioria,  ij.  plumbe  fixe  in  fomace,  j.  mortarinm  fixnm 
in  terra,  j.  bnkette  magnum  ferro  ligatum  pro  petria  traotandia  usque  ad 
turrim.  Item,  in  domo  toktib  iufn  Dungone  ;  j.  buketle  debile  cum  j. 
cathena  de  ferro,  j.  magnum  cable  ad  aquaro  bauriendom.  Item,  in 
Fabrioa  ;  ij.  maides,*ij.  bicoru',  iij.  martelloB  magnos,  iij.  martelloe  parros,. 
ij.  tenoces  magnas,  quiuque  teaaces  parvaa,  ij.  ioBtrumenta  ad  fermia 
cindendum,  iiij".  instnunenta  ferrea  ad  clavea inficieudos,  ij.  paria flaborum, 
j.  folour  de  ferro,  j.  mola  de  petra  veraatilU,  pro  ferro  ocuendo,  et  ij. 
ligaminade  ferro  pro  j.  buketto.  Item,  inDOKOETCUSTODiAlNSEiiiAToius  ; 
j.  cable  magnum  continens  xL  brachta.  Item,  j.  aliud  cable  continens  xxx. 
brocbia,  pro  ingeniis  teudendis,  iij.  fundas  noras  pro  ingeniia  cum  cordis 
noria,  ij.  cables  vocat'  bauusera  pro  dictis  ingeniia,  iiij.  oordas  ad 
maeremiom    Iractandum,    xivij.   cluoaa*    de    raagno    filo  pro  cordis  ad 

■  £ie,fOTdAhnatiaa.  *  A  ohieor  ball  of  thraad,  &&,  called 

*  Sk,  for  Pialleria.  also   a  bottom.    <■  CIotrehyD   or   elow^ 

*  These  appear  by  eompariMn  iritli  the  gtomut,   ghbtu,   ^laninUM.**  —  Plompt. 
FreDch  document  to  have  been  anvils.  Parr.  ,   ~,.,.  il/^ 
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ingeaift  fadeBtUs,  j.  patelU  ferre&,  j.  lodel  ferr'  jn  plumbo  inftrn- 
d«iido,  ij.  onnrea  de  ferro,  j.  molun  pwrrkm  de  petn  pro  ferro 
acaeixlo.  Item,  in  iugka  tdbbi;  qoinque  doleft  et  j.  pipam  mellis 
unda  de  j.  doleo  defioiont  viij.  poUices,  et  de  alio  deficiont  iij.  pollicei, 
et  de  olio  deficinot  ztj,  pollices,  et  de  alio  xt.  pollicea,  et  de  quinto- 
2}.  pollicee,  et  de  pipa  deficiunt  zz.  pollicea.  Item,  j,  moleodinum  ma- 
naale  et  ij.  molaa  pro  eodem,  It«m,  in  uoLBKDiHOTEN'mio' ;*  iiij.  telaa 
■ufficientes  et  ij.  debiles,  et  ij.  moUa  competentea  com  ferramwt'.  Item, 
in  Dduo  ABiiOKim  ;  iij.  gpringald  magnaa  cum  toto  atilo  prefer  cordas. 
Item,  quinque  miooree  ^riogald  sine  cordia,  et  iij.  parte  springald  modici 
Taloria,  L  arena  de  tempore  Regis  avi,  cItj.  arena  de  tempore  Regis  nunc,' 
exzTJ.  arbalistaa  de  quibna  xzxiiij.  arbaliate  de  ooniu  ad  duoa  pedes,  et  iz.< 
de  coma  ad  nnnm  pedem,  et  iij.  magne  arbaliate  ad  tnrrai.'  Item,  xliij. 
baudrjs,  vij."  et  iz.  garkas  sagittarun,  Iviij.  eagittas  large  barbataa, 
zzT.  hanbergona  debiles  et  pntrefactos,  >iij.  baaenett'  debilea  de  Teted 
tour,  zj.  galee  de  ferro,  de  qnibos  vj.  euni  riaen,  zz.  capellas  de  ferro, 
xxg.  baaenett'  eoopertoe  de  coreo  de  Teteri  factura  delules  et  pntrefactos, 
XXT.  paria  cirateoarum  de  platia  nnllins  raloris,  zij.  capellas  de  narria  da 
pampilon'  depiot&a,  zzz.  holetona  et  gambesons  nnllius  valoria,  iz.  piooa,' 
ij.  tmbicl',  '  j.  cenerectorinm  cum  j.  rota  feiio  ligata,  j.  cunam,  iij.  instm- 
menta  pro  arbalistis  tendendia,  czvi^.  lanoeaa  quarum  zriij,  aine  oa^ulibus, 
j,  cas  cum  aagitUs  Sarseeuonim,  ciij.  targett'  quoram  xxiiiij.  nutlioa  Taloria, 

Lreterem  ciatam  cam  capilibus  qnarellorum  et  aogittanuD  debil',  ij. 
ell',  rj.  bukett'  cum  qnarellis  debilibos  non  pennatis,  j.  ciatam  cum 
quantitate  capitum  quarellorum  et  quaodam  qnaotitatem  de  Calketrappis  in 
j^  doleo.  Item,  m.  vj.'  et  xinij.  gairoka  de  majori  forma.*  Item,  iiij.** 
garroks  de  eadem  forma  Bine  capitibuB. .  Item,  m.  Tj,°  et  xiiij.  garroka  de 
minori  forma.  Item,  aigillum  officii  oaetri  et  iilj.  cietas,  quanun  ij.  debiles 
et  sine  ceruris,  j.  rotulum  vocatiim  Domesdaj  in  caatro.  Item,  j.  composi- 
oionem  passage  DoTorr*  ot  direraa  filacia  broTium  et  rotnloe  Curie.  Item, 
quinque  catheoas  ferreas.  In  cujus  rei  teatimoninm  tam  prediotus  Comes 
quam  predictua  Bartholomeus  hiia  Inde&turis  aigilla  sua  altamatim  appo- 
Boerunt  die  et  anoo  anpradio^B.  Item,  liberavit  ibidem  dno  magna  logenia 
cum  toto  apparatu  cum  xx.  magnis  peciia  plnmbi.  Item,  quioque  wagaa 
de  plumbo  in  maniboa  magiatri  domua  Dei  Dotott'. 

(Indenture  dated  Jan.  26,  35  Edw.  IIL  1361.) 

Ceate  endenture  fait  au  chaatel  de  DoTere  le  zztj,  jour  de  Jauner,  Ian 

du  Roj  ^dward  tierce  treat  et  quinti  comeneeant,  par  entre  mona'  Robert 

de  Eerie  Conestable  du  CHaatell  de  Dororre  et  gardein  de  sjnk  porti,  dnoei 

'  "  VoDtritieam  molendinDm "  ia    Ae  *  Poniblf  the  diminntiTo  of  *■  TrabU  ; 

oaoal  term,  but  tenliiium  oocnn  alio,      Wche  tn  pioche.'— Koquefdrt 

■""■'"■•  GiwTok*,  or  QaTTOts,  "ppear  to  have 


0  in  the  contnKted  word  la  our  test  niaj  ieeax  a  larger  kind  of  ni 
poaaibly  be  t.  namre  to  quarrels  for  Ibft  crow-bow,  bat 
'  '  Sit,  poanbljF  ■■  ad  tomani,''— bslista  eridently  dlAring  in  aome  easnitial 
d*  torno,  of  k  (oor,  perhiu  from  some  naped,  alltumgb  Heniek  and  oUwr 
peculiarity  in  the  mechamam  b;  wbich  wriMia  aeem  to  conclode  that  (he/  were 
the  bow  wag  bmt  '"  Tonti  ad  opua  balia-  identical.  In  theadditlona  to  DacMige,v. 
tanim"  occur ;  alao  "  carelli  gairotoinm  Gurotua,  it  ia  conjecLared  that  the  Oar- 
ad  tor,"  pooaiUjra  kind  of   vin'"      "  ""' ' """'' """" '~ 

wbirling  abaft. 
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paiie.'  et  diodb'  Joluii  Fits  Sire  'Gjlea  de  Beanchoiape,  execntonr  do 
tmt&ment  moos'  Jobau  de  Besuobanmpe  de  Warewik'  Dtdgarea  coneeUble 
iUoeques,  dautre  part,  tegnioigae  que  le  dit  mons'  Robert  -ad  resoeu  de  dit 
moos'  Johan  al  oeps  nostre  Beigneur  le  Soi  lea  choMK  seiu  eecntE,  ceatua- 
ymr.  Deinb  la  eblibe  ;.j.  coape  de  coper  endarre,  j.  corerture  porcorerer 
la  dit  coupe  de  Bfti,.j.'biute  de  yrore  pur  le  corpa  nostre  uigneur,  deins 
la  dit  coupe;  iiij.  chalices  dont  ij.  endorrei,  ij.  enaeDsen  dargeot,  j.  petit 
WBset  daigeut  !th  en  maner  dun  neef,  j.  esquiler  dargent  peisant  iiij. 
d.  iiij>  corporesox,  vij.  bBudekyne,  j.  chesible,  ij.  aubfls,  ij.  stolee,  ij. 
firnons,  ij.  copes,  ij.  tuocles,  tous  dun  colour,  dn  don'  le  Roi,  j.  cbeaible 
qest  apeUe  Oardokes  mantel,  j.  paire  de  veetementes  de  TeWet  rouge 
OTe  nuea  dor  or  tot  lapparelle,  j.  autre  vestinient  de  samite  rougS' 
dount.  les  parures  nacordeint  point'  a  la  chesible,  ij  amjs,  j.  aube, 
iiij.  Borplis,  t.  tuellea  pur  lautier,  ij.  autres  tuelles  pur  le  lavatoe,' 
j.  tuelle  de  aay  ove  chif  de  velvet  ova  qnele  la  patene  serra  tenus, 
ij.  missales  febles,  j.  grael,  j.  porthors  feble,  j.  antifoner  feblo,  j.  legender, 
j.  antifoner  des  seins  febles,  j.  troper,  ij.  saltierg,  j.  autre  troper,  j.  &etra 
ccrere  de  plates  dargent  pur  les  reliques,  ij.  basjus  dargent,  xit.  bourses 
de  saj  et  de  samite,  iriij.  bourses  de  liengq  drape  in  le  dit  fertre  et 
dehors  ore  reliques,  j.  chaundeler  de  ooper  endorre,  ij.  cfaaundelera  de 
foer,  j.  bust  dargont,  ij.  colres  pur  ains  metre  les  aTaotdita  chotes,  ij. 
lectournes  de  feer,  ij.  chaien  de  feer,  j.  perche'  de  feer  pur  les  serges 
sunnettre,  j.  cruufiz  de  coper  ficbon  sur  on  bastone,  ij.  escbeiles.  En  1a 
8AL;y>  tables  dormauntz,  j.  table  appelle  cupbord,  r.  tables meofeblesdonnt 
ij.  longes,  iiij.  longes  fourmes,  YJ.  petitei  ibunnes,  v.  trestelles,  j.  skryne 
pur  le  cbymene,  j.  tonelle  pur  les  asmoigncs  eiusmettre.  En  mebschalc'  ; 
j.  paire  de  beofs,  iiij,  paire  de  Ojrea.  En  la  pisteike  ;  ij.  trowes  pur  past. 
En  bracerie:  j.  fomays  deplome.  EnlaQUisiHZ  ;  iiij.  dreasoura,  ij.plombes 
fichea,  j.  fomais  gros,  j.  morter  ficbe  en  tefre.  En  meson  de  la  fohtaine  ; 
j.  boket  lie  du  feer  or  j.  chejne  et  j.  cable  feble  et  penu.  j.  boket  lie  de 
feer,  pur  pieres  traber  tanque  a  tour.  En  la  fOHflx  ;  ij.  andefeltea  de  fer, 
j.  andefelte  debruse,  j.  bikore,  iij.  alegges,  iiij.  hameres,  vj.  paires  tauges 
dount  deux  grosses,  iiij.  pensona  feblee,  iij.  n&iletoules  pur  clause  en  icels 
faJre,  iij.  paire  bidghes .  dount  une  nerell,  j.  peer  moler,  ij.  fusels  de  feer 
aicele,  j.  paire  de  wjncbes  as  meeme  la  peer,  j.  trow  de  peer  pur  ewe,  j. 
hortfaeBtaf  de.feer,  j.  cottyngyre*  j.  markyngjre,  une  cable  ve^  et  pours. 
En  la  ORACNT  tour  ;  t.  toneauz  et  j.  pipe  de  meel,  dount  de  j.  des  toneauz 
{ailontViij.  ponces,  dim  autre  dea  toneaux  xij.  pouces,  de  la  tiercec  rien 
remaint,  de  la  quarte  faileut  xij.  poncea,  de  U  quiute  failent  siiiij^poukea. 
flt  de  la  pipe  faitount  liiij.  poucea,  j.  moljni  roanuel,  et  ij.  peers  moleres 
uceles,  j,  moljuB  arent,  ij.  peere  moleres  coveuables  ore  feraments  pur  j 
fels.  Bn  le  dit  Chastelle  en  ditersez  tourxz  ;  noefs  eapringales  ore  tote 
lour  necc'icB  et  apparailc  bona  et  corenablea  dount  ij.  groses.  En  1* 
UEBOiT  DES  ABMODBS  ;  TJ.  aketoDs  covenables,  xxrj.  aktons  febles  et  de 
|utit  value,  vj.  paire  de  plates  febles  dount  iiij.  de  nulle  value,  babrejona 
et  autres  hemous  de  maile  il  ad  qe  nest  de  nuUe  value,  xij.  paire  de  gauns 
de  plate  feblea  et  de  nulle  value,  j.  bruatplate  pur  Justes,  deux  avant- 
plates,  six.  chapela  de  feer,  xj.  helmea  febles,  xiij.  basynetez  tiues  ove 


le— ^  perchcr  de 
rtiea," 

r,o,i,,-,-,ih,.CoO(^lc 
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nmbrm  febles,  et  autre  baajnet  et  pklet  debruBes  et  ponu  qd  Bonnt  de 
nulle  T&lue,'  tJ,  ciipels  de  aerfs  febles,  xl.  Urges  febles,  1.  iBimcex  ore 
testes  el  xiyj.  sans  teBtos,  ij.  coniftis,  j,  grate  pur  joutet,*  zzvj.  alblutes 
bones  et  coTeusbles,  xziiij.  alblutes  debrosez  et  poruE,  qe  lont  de  null* 
Value,  ij.  cofres  pldes  de  quaralei  pur  alblastes,  et  ij.  boketes  et  ij. 
bariles  ^einz  de  qaareles  pur  alblastes,  zzxiij.  arcs  booes  et  coTeuables 
et  ex.  arc2  febles  et  veus  dount  plusours  sent  ponu  et  debnues,  iiij.^ 
garbes  de  seetes  febles,  j.  ^el  cofre  ore  testes  de  quareles,  iij.  cofres 
pleinz  des  quarelee  pur  espringales,  j.  paire  pelalnt,  xxx.  baadrejea  feblea 
«t  porus,  xxiiij.  arc  pur  orblastes  de  corn  saunz  tellers,  iiij.  arcez  devis 
Tela  et  febles,  iij.  tis  pur  les  dit  arces  tendre  febles  et  perns,*  j.  coffjo  ov 
■eetes  pur  j.  arc'  de  Turkje,  ij.  tooeaUx  dout  en  lautre  une  grant  partie  de 
kaiktrapes,  auxiat  cheioez  et  aultiez  inBtrumentz  de  feer  pur  eog^fuz,  j. 
pael  Telx  debruse,  j.  grannt  caudrouae  lelz  et  debmse,  j.  cofre  ore  feer  He 
nble,  j.  bokeC  ove  feer  lie.  En  le  uasonuie  ;  ix.  pikoisez,  ij.  tribut'. 
Sn  leschbqbb;  le  seal  do  office  du  ahastelte,  j.  cofre  lie  oto  feer,  ij.  rodeles' 
appellez  doroesday,  et  diverse  Sales'  de  briefe  et  des  rodles  des  Courtes, 
auiiat  j.  qoaier  en  quel  sent  cotenuz  tous  les.  clems '  de  r.  po[r]tes  et  du 
lour  tnembreB,  auxint  j.  quaier  de  paper  de  la  com pte  William  barre* 
nadgaires  Recejrronr  de  Chastelle  suisdit  de  trois  aaz.  En  tesmoignanee 
de  queles  chosez  lea  dita  mons'  B^bert  et  Joban  as  j  ceatea  onut  mja  lovir 
seales.     Done  an  dit  Chutiel  jour  et  an  suiaditz. 

A  feir  explaoBtory  notes  on  certun  passagea  in  the  foregoing  doenmenta 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  Tne  Indentures  commence  with  a  full 
enumeration  of  the  sacred  omamenta,  Testments,  service  books,  &c.,  til 
the  Captlla,  being  doubtless  the  cnicifbnn  structure  adjoining  to  the  Roman 
pharos,  and  of  which  much  has  been  aud  bj  those  who  have  aonght  td 
establish  the  remote  aatiquitj  of  that  church,  connecting  ita  history  with 
the  name  of  King  LnciuH  or  of  St.  Augustine.  It  may  auffice  to  remark 
that  auch  a  theory  appeara  to  have  been  chiefly  oouutenanced  by  the 
eitensire  uae,  in  its  construction,  of  bonding  courses  of  tile  aometimea 
regarded  as  Roman.  It  ia,  bowcTer,  poasible  that  acarcely  any  portion  of 
this  curious  building  is  of  earlier  date  than  Norman  times.  Although  this 
firet  aeetion  of  the  inventory  is  remarkably  full  and  detailed,  and  may  serve 
to  show  that  even  in  the  stronghold  of  war,  sacred  things  were  regarded 
witii  singular  respect,  yet  many  items  in  the  chapel  are  deacribed  a^— 


I  debilea  et  putr',  j.  co^iliuium 

_ ,       ,„  m  u(pttis  pro  j.  arcu  de  Turkj'e." 

the  Execaton  of  Robeit  de  Herle,  dated  *  RoU',  in   another  Indentura.     Pro- 

7    Jul;,    38    Edw.  III.    (1364.)    "xiij.  bably  Rolls  of  tanamenta  aod  KrvioML 

twcenstt'  lisot'  cum  nmbrer*  debU'  et  Of   various  Rolls  mll«d  DumoMlsf,  see 

^la   bsceuett'  et  palett'  b>ct'  et  nullios  EUi*,  Introd.  voL  L  p.  2. 

Tslorii  ;  tL  e&peU*  da  nerro  debil',  &g."  '  ^at,  in  knolher  ludeuture  ;  in  the 

This  euly  mention   of  metal,  probkbly  Lalia  docomentB— flacia   or  ElacU  bre- 

inm,    tiosed,   deservea    notice.      It   is  vinm,  namely,  filea,  from  the  mode  of 

however    oiMud    tbkt   the   proeeu   of  foimiiig  documenla  into  bundlea   b^   a 

(inning  metal  was  known  to  mediiavsl  atring  or  oarrow  thoug  on  which  they 

artificen.  were  tT\^,  or  filed. 

*  "  j.  grato  pro  haaliludiia."    Ibid.  ■  Cltefk,  in  •aotho'  Indenture  :  in  the 

*  Compare  the  Indenture  38  Edw.  III.  I^tin,  *'  j.  qualem'  eont'  clvn'  quinquo 
before  dted.^ — *■  xxir.  arclH  pro  bnlist'  de  portuam,"  cljums  of  the  Cinque  porta, 
oxn'  Bue  telhir',  iv.  arena  de  vjri  veleres  >  Willum  Barr^,  as  (bo  UUM  is  elae- 
flt  debilea,  iij.  vyz  pro  oadem  arcubua  where  written.                 i     .\,vtI('     , 
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debila—putre/aelat,  and  others  were  found  to  he  old  or  of  no  ralue.  There 
were  oHginBllf  three  eapeUam,  whoM  duties  appear  to  have  been  set  forth 
with  considerable  precision  ; '  at  the  Iteformation  the  number  waa  reduced 
to  one,  and  the  serrices  were  perforpied  in  the  ancient  church  until  about 
1690,  when  it  became  ruinons. 

We  then  proceed  to  the  hall,  probably  the  ancient  Atda  Arthvri,  which, 
with  the  king's  kitchen  and  other  offices,  appears  to  hare  occupied  th6 
•pace  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Keep.'  The  simple  furniture  of  the 
hsll  deserves  attention  :  it  comprised  fire  standing  tables,  namely  on  fixed 
legs,  such  as  the  Franketein's  "  table  dormant  in  his  balle,"  in  Chaucer's 
Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  which  "  stode  redy  covered  alle  the  long 
day."  There  were  also  moveable  tables,  composed  of  boards  placed  ou 
trestles,  long  forms,  and  a  table  called  "  Coppebord."  This  last  is  described 
in  another  Indentore  as  "  i.  tabicda  pro  ciphis  supponendis,"  the  Drimary 
-meaning  of  the  term  benig  simply  a  litUe  side-table  on  which  the  cups 
were  placed, — not  a  closet,  as  the  word  is  now  used.  In  the  cnrions  account 
of  the  Feast  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  as  formerly  given  on  All  Saints' 
Day,  mention  is  made  of  "  the  cupboard  in  the  middle  of  the  haU  ;  "  ita 
{Mnition  having  been  apparently  in  front  of  the  dus,  and  a  table  is  still 
there  placed,  at  which  grace  is  tali,  hut  the  cups  have  long  since 
fersaken  it.' 

Some  provision  for  comfort  appears  in  the  Castle  Hall  in  the  form  of  a 
screen  before  the  chimney,  and  there  was  an  empty  barrel  to  receive  the 
broken  victuals,  donbtlesB  by  way  of  alms,  which  at  more  stately  tables 
were  placed  in  the  ship  {nef  or  navii  pto  eletnotimt),  which  tomatimea 
circulated  on  wheels,  like  a  modem  decanter- waggon.*  The  alms*  bucket 
still  continues  in  use  at  Winchester  College,  and  it  is  placed  under  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  scholara,  who  is  styled  Olla  prmfeotta. 

There  was  also  fonnd  in  the  Avla  a  barrel  "  pro  annaturis  roUandis." 
Armour  of  mail  was  cleaned  from  rust  by  a  simple  process  -of  ftictioo, 
namely  by  rolling  it  in  a  barrel,  probably  with  sand,  and  this  continued  in 
use  as  late  as  1603,  as  appears  by  the  inventory  of  Hengrave  Hall,  whera 
was  found  in  the  annoury — ■■  one  barrel  to  make  clean  the  shirts  of  mails 
and  gorgetts."  Eastern  nations,  by  whom  mail  is  still  worn,  brighten  it, 
as  Sir  S.  Meyrick  observes,  by  shying  it  in  a  sack  with  bran  and  sand. 
Vmesauf  describes  the  warriors  of  Cceur  de  Lion  as  whirling  their  hauberks 
for  this  purpose, — "Rotantnr  loricee  ne  rubigine  squalleacant. "  A  euriona 
tenure  of  land  is  foand  in  a  document  of  the  times  of  King  John,  Honast. 
Angl.,  Caley's  edit.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  625.  It  was  held  "  pro  servicio  rotandi 
unam  loricam  eemel  in  anno,"  &c.     In  another  also  <^  the  Dovor  Castle 

>  Sbs  DsnlTs  Dovor  Csstla,  p.  43  ;  Hvery,  that  Is  withont  doon,"  Qsge's 
Ii/on's  History  of  Dovor,  vol.  li.  f.  St,  HeDgnve,  p.  13.     Tha  "  sper  "  was  the 

>  Dsnll,  p.  S8,  screeQ  at  Uie  lower  end  ot  the  hall ;  » 
*  Dngdmle,  Oiig.  Jorid.  p.  204.  Sss  trimmer  signifies,  in  csrpeoti^,  ■  pro- 
tin  note  in  Fromptorium  Psrmlonini,  jvcting  rapport,  and  in  roofing,  s  piece  of 
p.  109,  on  theword''Capburde,aia«u(;''  timber  frsmed  at  right  angles  with  the 
also^  Hr.  J.  Q.  Nichols'  Glosurr  to  the  joiBts,  These  capbowdi  were  eridentl; 
UdIoii  Inventories,  p.  41.  In  the  luden-  HmiUl  side-tabl^a.  and  rich  aipela  at 
tnre  Tor  building  the  lislt  at  UengrsTe  in  tapestry  were  used  lo  cover  them.  The 
li38,  is  thia  posuge — "  The  said  hall  to  liver^r  eupboarde  appear  to  hate  bsen 
have  S  ooberds,  dtae  benithe,  at  the  sper,  formed  with  small  cloaeta  uid  doors. 
with  a  tremor,  and  snotlier  at  tiie  hy^er  <  See  Hr.  Hudson  Turner's  Ua^^  of 
tabtes  ende,  without  s  tremor  ;  and  the  Domeaiio  IMe,  AndueoL  JoBTnal,  voL  U. 
eobards    they    be  made    the    fiusyon    of  p.  26S.                                    l..iOO>''IC 
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IndoDtoreB  mention  ib  made  of  "  j.  barell  ferrat'  pro  srmatnris  Regis  mini' 
dandiB,  j.  grate  de  acere  pro  anoatnris  Regis  mundandis." 

The  MarucaUia  or  MarshaUea  occurs  next  to  tbe  Hall,  aad  its  coDtenta 
were  limited  to  g^ves  and  other  appliances  of  a  priaon,  one  of  the  proper 
functions  of  the  Marshal  having  been  the  punishment  of  offeaderB.  Tbe 
UarHhalsea  Tower,  or  Peverell's  Toirer,  still  eiists.  We  here  find  a  pair 
of  "boefa,"  or,  as  written  ia  another  indenture,  "  de  beoves  ad  prisonas 
mancipandoB. "  The  word  occurs  also  as  "boves,"  in  the  French  docu- 
ments "  heofs — hotfi."  This  was  doubtless  a  colliitrigium,  a  yoke  for  the 
neck,  a  kind  of  pillory.  Its  name  must  be  derived  from  its  resemblaiica  to 
tbe  yoke  for  oxen,  sometimes  called  an  oie-bo<r.*  Flautus  uses  tbe  word 
Boice,  signifying  fetters  for  the  neck  of  a  prisoner  ;  it  occurs  lilcewise 
frequently  in  mediteval  writers,  and  in  old  French  Buiea  has  tbe  same 
meaning/  In  regard  to  the  "  paria  fergiamm,"  or,  as  in  another  inden- 
ture, "fugearum,"  it  appears  by  the  French  documents  that  they  were 
gyves,  fetters  for  tbe  legs,  but  the  term  has  not  been  found  elsewhere. 

Tbe  limits  of  our  present  purpose  will  not  admit  of  the  endeavour  fully 
to  explain  the  numerous  archaisms  and  technical  terms  occurring  in  these 
documents.  Id  tbe  inventory  of  tbe  Forge,  especially,  there  ore  some 
terms  of  the  craft  which  we  must  leave  to  those  who  may  be  conversant 
with  such  details.  It  is  ungnlar  to  observe  that  no  stores  are  mentioned 
indicating  that  any  provision  of  food  was  made  for  the  inmates  of  the 
eaatle,  with  the  exception  only  of  honey,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity 
appears  amongst  the  contents  of  tbe  Great  Tower,  in  every  indenture  which 
ha*  been  examined.  It  was  probably  used  for  making  mead.  There  was 
a  windmill,  and  hand-mills,  but  we  find  no  store  of  any  grain  or  other 
provisions. 

Tbe  most  curious  portion  of  tbe  indentures  under  consideration  is  that 
occurring  under  the  head  of  the  "  Domns  Armorum," — the  old  Arsenal, 
in  which  even  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  her  chaplain  Darell  saw  arms  so 
ancient  that  they  bad  been  commonly  regarded  as  Roman.  Amongst  the 
munitions  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  docnnients  we  are  struck  by  the 
variety  of  crossbows  and  missiles  appertaining  to  tbe  more  simple  mode  of 
warfare  practised  in  earlier  times.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  gun- 
powder was  used  in  the  campaign  of  Edward  III.  in  1346,  as  has  been 
abown  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  in  a  valuable  memoir  communicated  to 
tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries.'  The  earliest  of  these  documents,  however, 
which  I  bare  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  in  which  any  allusion 
occnrs  to  this  important  change  in  mediteval  warfare,  is  found  in  the 
indenture  between  William  Latimer  and  Andrew  Guldeford,  late  constable 
of  Dovor  Castle,  dated  April  1,  46  Edw.  II!.  (1372.)  We  here  find 
amongst  tbe  monitions  of  the  fortress — "cc.  garbos  ssgittarum.  ij. 
gonnes." 

Amongst  numerous  items  in  the  Arsenal  deserving  of  consideration, 
there  are  two  to  which  I  must  briefly  advert.  One  of  these  is  tbe  mention 
of  a  kind  of  head-piece,  as  for  as  I  am  aware  hitherto  unnoticed, — "  xij. 

Bodia,  &c;  and  his  Dinertation  xx.  on 
Joinville,  wliere  he  showH  that  the  old 


Both*  atMDt  his  necke,  CoUitr  dt  btuf."      French  Buia  were  iden^cal  with  ifoue. 
EchircisMmeDt  de  U  Isngue  Fnocope.         VillancoB  terms  them  Savi. 
'See   Ducange,    nndfir    Boia,    Boga,  '  Ardueologia,  voL  xuii.  p.  379,1 ,-, 
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oapelloB  de  neiris  de  pomfHlon'  depicUa."  These  mtkj  posnblj  be  the 
Mine  which  in  &  Uter  inTentoij,  in  Frenoh,  are  deacribed  m  "  oapels  de 
nerfs  febles."  It  in  difficult  to  undentsnd  the  conatructioii  of  theae  head- 
pieceB.  It  aeems  certain  thmt  from  the  cloae  of  the  thirteenth  centurj 
means  were  denaed  to  produce  defeoceB  of  Icsa  cumhroua  natnre  than 
amiour  of  iron,  and  amongst  these  waa  the  use  of  balayn,  bakna,  or  * 
whalebone,  ginog  to  padiud  or  quilted  garments  a  certain  degree  of 
BoUdity.  For  aueh  a  purpoae  the  tough  and  elaatic  propertiea  of  viimal 
ainew  maj  likewise  hare  been  rendered  available,  bat  it  mnat  be  left  ta 
future  iuveatigation  to  determine  how  the  ntrvi  were  compacted  so  aa  to 
form  any  protection  for  the  head,  whether  for  instance  they  were  placed  in 
riba,  aa  was  probably  the  case  in  regard  to  the  braasarts  and  gloiea  armed 
with  whalebone,  manicce  and  oirottca  de  balayn.  In  the  present  inBtance 
the  capellcB  appear  to  hare  been  painted,  and  in  default  of  any  certain 
iDformation  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  phrase  de  pamjnhn'  impliea 
that  either  in  conHtrnolion  or  the  painted  ornament  of  the  surface,  they 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  acaly  bearing  in  heraldry  *  termed  by  the 
French  papelonn/,  and  representation  a  of  such  acaled  defences  are  supplied 
both  by  USS.  and  monumental  effigiea,  aa  Bbown  by  Ur.  Hewitt  in  one 
of  hia  valuable  memoira  in  this  Journal.  [Vol.  viii.  p.  299.)  In  docu- 
tnents  cited  amongst  the  additions  to  Ducange,  mention  is  made,  in 
1273,  of  aeajxiluf  Pfunpilonia,  and,  in  I3I9,  of  a  copelliu  de  Pampalona, 
but  the  term  ia  loft  without  any  explanation.*  The  supposition  that  it  may 
have  been  derired  from  Pamplona  or  Pampeluna,  the  capital  of  Nararre, 
appeara  well  deserving  of  consideration. 

It  iH  singular  to  find  amongst  the  mnnitiona  of  a  fortress,  which 
ftom  its  poaitioD  was  not  exposed  to  assaults  in  which  horsemen  could 
engage,  a  large  quantity  of  caltraps,  usually  employed  against  caralry. 
In  an  indenture  of  16  £dw.  III.  the  item  is  found— "j.  barelle  cnm 
nil.  DCCCC.  calketrepp',  u.  quaretl',  iiij.  springald',  CO.  parre  olle  terree  et 
iij.  dolei  pro  eisdem  imponendis,  cum  sex  seruria."  Large  stores,  both 
of  caltraps  and  small  earthen  pots,  are  comprised  amonget  the  muni* 
tiona  in  olher  indentures  which  I  hate  examined.  The  occurrence  of 
the  latter  with  caltraps,  and  carefully  atowed  away  in  barrels  with 
double  locks,  Beema  to  imply  that  they  could  not  have  been  destined 
for  any  homely  or  culinary  purposes.  It  has  been  snggested  that  these 
earthen  oUa  may  ha*e  been  used  like  the  caltraps,  and  that  when 
thrown  under  boraea'  feet,  the  sharp  sherds  freshly  broken  would  prore 
eqnally  injurious.  It  aeeraa,  howoTcr,  more  probable  that  theae  earthen 
jars  were  intended  to  be  filled  in  time  of  siege  with  Greek  fire  or 
some  inffanimatory  compound,  and  to  be  thrown  amidst  the  aasailanta 
like  the  hand-grenades  of  modem  times.  The  use  of  such  missiles  has  been 
shown  by  Reinaud  and  Fave,  in  their  learned  Treatise  "du  Feu  Gregeoia." 

ALBERT  WAV. 

'  Sea  Tsrions  illostrstlonB  of  this  bear-  colours  for  servanntcs,  sliiglite  m^e  w 

ing   in   PsUio^  p.    G21,  Qnder  the  word  psinpilion  ;"    and   amongst   expensBa  for 

Papeionnd.  dreas  of  Richard  Fermor,  in  1590,  ii  the 

'  Hotlyband,     in    his   "  TreaBarje   of  item,    "  For  psmpillon    for     the    hoa^ 

F^em^Tongue,**  IfieO,renden''HBbil1e-  xij.  d."     Comp*r«   "Pamp^   ^ofle   k 

QWDt  do  Bnresa — m  «oate  of  ohanngaible  Amits."    Boqoefort. 
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frontlrinss  at  t^e  JVlttlfngB  of  t^r  ^Ttbacalagfcal  Insitliite. 

Anhual  MsETiKe,  1854. 

Held  at  Caubhisoe,  Jult  ith  to  Iltb. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
commeaceJ  on  Tuegday,  July  4,  under  the  patronage  of  Hia  Royal  Hign- 
nesB  the  Prince  Chancellor,  and  with  the  cordial  encouragetnent  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  anthorities  of  the  UniTereity,  as  also  of  the  Mayor 
and  Boraagh  Council  of  that  ancient  town.  The  introductory  meeting 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  The  Mayor  aad  municipal  authori- 
ties, whose  friendly  invitation,  received  at  the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
at  Chicheater,  had  given  assurance  of  hearty  welcome  and  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  Institnte,  assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber  to 
give  a  suitable  reception  to  the  noble  Preudent ;  and  they  conducted  liim, 
accbmpanied  by  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Society,  presidents 
and  officers  of  the  sectioni,  and  members  of  the  Central  Committee,  into 
the  Town  Hall.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malabidb  having  taken  the  ohair,  the 
following  congratulatory  Address  was  read,  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor, 
by  the  Town  Clerk  :— 

.  "  To  the  Right  Bonoumbte  the  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  the  Preeident, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britun  and 
Ireland. 

"  We,  the  Mayor,  AMennen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Cam* 
bridge,  beg  we  may  be  permitted  to  tender  yon  our  cordial  welcome  on 
Ais  yonr  first  visit  to  this  ancient  and  renowned  seat  of  learning, 

"  We  highly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  investigatioDs  in  which  you  are 
engaged.  The  careful  discrimination  of  facts  which  properly  fall  within 
the  province  of  Archaeology  we  consider  of  the  utmost  importance,  aa 
serving  essentially  to  enlighten  the  obscurity  of  the  past.  We  congratulate 
yon  on  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  yonr  learned  researches, 
and  sincerely  trust  your  Institute  may  long  continue  to  accumulate  and 
disseminate  interesting  truths  Uluslrative  of  History  and  the  Arts,  Mannera 
and  Usages  of  former  times.  We  especially  hope  that  your  visit  to  tbia 
most  interesting  place  may  be  eminently  conducive  to  the  useful  ends  for 
which  your  body  has  been  established,  uid  productive  of  nnmijed  gratifi- 
cation to  each  of  you  individually. 

"  Given  (by  order  of  the  Council)  under  the  common  seal  of  the  sud 
borough,  at  the  Guildhall  there,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1854," 

In  proposing  the  vote  of  hearty  thanks  to  the  Corporation  for  the  grati- 
fying welcome  with  which  the  Institute  had  thus  been  greeted  at  the  outlet 
of  their  proceedings,  Lord  Talbot  expressed  the  peculiar  satisfaetion 
with  which  he  witnessed  in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning  sneh  unison 
of  feeling  in  regard  to.  the  value  of  thoae  researches,  which  it  was  the 
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purpoM  of  the  Tiutitute  to  promote.  It  vu,  perhaps,  inevitftUe  thmt  BOina 
groundB  of  Tariaace  in  opinion  shouM  occur  botween  the  Unireraitj  and  tha 
Corporation,  and  it  iras  highly  gratifying  that  on  occasions  soch  ns  the 
present  there  was  unanimity  of  good  feeling  in  recognising  the  beneficial 
influence  of  such  societies  and  meetings,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  better  appre- 
dation  of  all  national  institutions.  Lord  Talbot  would  take  this  occaBion 
to  express  the  gratiGcalion  which  tbe  menibers  of  the  Institute  felt  at  the 
hearty  encouragement  and  co-operation  with  which  they  had  been  favoured 
by  tbe  Vice- Chancellor  and  all  the  authorities  of  that  ancient  UniTersity. 
Thanks  to  the  Uayor  and  Council  haTJng  been  carried  by  acclamation — 

The  Vice-Chancellor  (Dr.  Oeldart)  observed  that  he  had  the  honour  of 
representing  that  learned  body  to  which  the  noble  President  bad  referred  ; 
on  tbe  following  day  he  hoped  that  the  University  would  bare  a  mora 
worthy  and  distinguished  repreaentdtive.  He  felt  high  gratification  that 
the  visit  of  tbe  Institute  bad  occurred  in  his  (Dr.  Geldart's)  year  of  office, 
and  that  it  had  devolved  upon  bim  to  devote  all  means  in  his  power  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  contribute  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  tbe  distin- 
guished visitors  thus  assembled.  Without  the  friendly  co-operation  of  tbe 
Uayor  and  corporate  body  his  wishes  to  do  honour  to  the  visit  of  the  Society 
could  not  have  been  carried  out ;  and,  on  aa  occasion  where  they  hod  a 
common  purpose  in  view,  be  witnessed  with  satisfaction  an  united  courtesy 
evinced  towards  the  Institute  in  tbe  University  and  Towu  chosen  as  the 
place  of  tbeir  annual  assembly. 

Tbe  UitTOR  desired  to  reciew  the  assurance  of  eOrdial  desire  to  give 
furtherance  to  the  purpose  of  tbe  Institute,  and  promote  the  gratification 
of  the  members  ;  he  testified  bis  full  concurrence  in  tbe  feeling  expressed 
by  the  Vice- Chancellor,  and  hailed  with  pleasure  this  occasion  presented  to 
the  town  of  Cambridge  for  co-operation  in  furthering  the  interests  of  a 
Bcientiflo  undertaking. 

The  President  then  rose,  and  in  calling  on  tbe  Disneian  Professor  to 
deliver  tbe  discourse  prepared  for  this  occasion,  Lord  Talbot  took  occasion 
to  advert  to  the  position  of  Archaeological  Science,  and  its  claims  to  consi- 
deration in  that  ancient  Beat  of  learning,  He  alluded  to  the  valuable 
BBsistanoe  which  had  been  rendered  to  historical  research  by  the  labours 
of  the  archaeologist,  more  especially  as  regards  the  obscure  periods  of 
which  we  possess  no  records,  no  oral  or  written  tradition,  and  tbe  sole 
vestiges  are  to  be  sought  in  their  enduring  monuments.  The  noble  Presi- 
dent observed  that  Le  felt  considerable  diffidence  in  addressing  these 
introductory  remarks,  on  the  present  occasion,  surrounded  as  he  was  by 
those  better  qualified  than  hicnself  to  discourse  on  Archaeological  studies, 
and  more  especially  as  he  saw  around  him  many  to  whom  be  bad  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  in  earlier  times  with  great  deference  and  respect.  It  was 
»  source  of  great  sstisfactiou  to  him  to  have  been  able  to  attend  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  renew  old  associations  with  the  University,  and  revive 
agreeable  recollections  of  former  years,  passed  amidst  those  opportunities 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  had  given  a  lest  to  pursuits  that 
might  otherwise  never  have  occupied  his  attention.  Lord  Talbot  offered 
come  remarks  on  the  great  changes  in  public  opinion  regarding  the  subject  of 
archaeology  and  the  extended  bearing  of  its  purpose,  embracing  matters 
occasionally  perhaps  regarded  by  careless  observers  as  of  trifling  moment, 
but  leading  to  important  resnlta  in  the  elucidation  of  history,  or  of  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  arts,  and  manufactures.     The  noble  Preoident 
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•nUred  into  certun  details  regarding  recent  adrances  in  Tarions  brancbea 
of  archaeologicnl  iDrestigatioD, — the  protecution  of  discoveries  in  Egjpt, 
Assyria,  the  valuable  aids  derived  from  nuiuismatio  science.  Me  apoke 
with  high  eology  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  history  of  this  couotij  bj  hia 
Talned  friend.  Dr.  Quest,  Master  of  Caius  College,  whose  memoirs  on  the 
period  betweea  Roman  and  Norman  dominion  had  excited  the  most  lively 
iotereBt  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Institute.  Lord  Talbot  cherished  the 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  science  of  arcbaeologj,  which  had  been  at  length 
weleomed  by  Abna  mater,  more  extensivelj*  recognised  amongst  academic 
atudies.  He  cooudered  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  had  guned  a 
step  in  advance,  bj  the  establiahment  of  a  Professorship  of  Archaeology  ; 
sod  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
patriotism  and  diBinterestedness  of  Dr.  Disney,  who  had  presented  hia 
valuable  museum  to  the  Uoiversity,  and  had  accompanied  that  generous  act 
by  founding  an  arcbaeological  professorsbip.  Uuseums  should  not  be 
limited  lo  the  works  of  classical  antiquity  ;  they  ought  to  comprise  eolleo* 
tioni  illustrative  of  the  arts  and  mannera  of  our  forefathers,  and  Lord 
Talbot  thought  it  important  that  local  antiquities  should  be  carefully  pre- 
aerved.  At  the  British  Uuseum  the  forraaUon  of  such  collectioni  had  at 
length  oommenoed,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  national  depository  might  of  late 
have  enriched  that  incipient  series  by  the  acquisition  of  the  "  Faussett 
Collection,"  unrivalled  iu  its  extent  and  instructive  character,  as  illustrative 
of  the  Roman  and  Saxon  periods.  So  far  as  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  however,  were  concerned,  that  distinguished  collection  might  have 
been  transferred  to  some  museum  on  the  continent,  where  the  value  of  such 
reliques  ivas  bettor  appreciated,  had  it  not  been  rescued  by  a  gentleman  at 
Lirerpool,  whose  successful  enterprise  in  commerce  was  only  iuferior  to  his 
laudable  spirit  iu  fostering  archaeology  and  science. 

Lord  Talbot  then  called  upon  the  Disneian  Professor,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Uarsdkn,  B.D.,  who  delivered  a  discourse  on  Archaeology,  according  to  its 
proper  definition  as  the  study  of  History  from  Monuments,  not  from 
written  evideuce  but  from  material  and  tangible  reliques  of  the  past,  works 
of  art,  the  produetiotis  of  ancient  coinage,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
The  Professor  ofiered  some  interesting  observations  on  the  remains  of  Greek 
and  Roman  art  preserved  in  the  University  ;  and  alluded  to  the  valuable 
accession  due  to  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Disney,  and  now  deposited  at  the 
FitEwilliam  Museum.* 

Sir  Charles  Ahdersoh ,  Bart.,  having  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Professor,  the  following  memoir,  comprising  numerous  details  of  much  local 
interest,  was  read  by  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  C.  H.  Coofeh,  F.S.A. 

"  Historical  notices  of  the  ancient  houses  of  the  King  at  Royston  and 
Newmarket,  and  of  Royal  visita,  with  anecdotes  characteristic  of  the 
manners  of  the  times." 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Cooper  were  proposed  by  Mr.  ClattOK, 
Town  Clerk  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  who  expressed  very  appropriately  the 
estimation  iu  which  the  labours  of  that  indefatigable  antiquary  must  be 
held,  as  having  thrown  an  important  light  on  the  mediraval  history  of  the 
town  of  Cambridge  and  neighbouring  localities. 

The  Master  of  Tiunitt  then  rose  to  tender  thanks  to  the  President. 
He  spoke  of  the  noble  lard's  attunments  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  times, 

■  FroftMur  MsndcD's  diseonrM  will  be  given  in  the  neat  vnliima  of  tlus  JoamaL 
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tlie  inrcstigation  oF  which  had  drawn  them  together  on' the  preftent  occasion* 
,He  (Dr.  Whewell)  felt  he  might,  even  At  tUia  Oftrly  stage  of  the  meetiag, 
■congratulate  the  President  and  the  Societj  upon  the  prospect  that  it  would 
.be  distinguished  bj  the  interest  of  the  oommanieations,  prepared  for  the 
various  sections.  He  recalled  with  pleasure  the  extraordinarj  amonnt  of 
instruotion  and  interest  presented  at  the  prerioas  meetings,  which  he  had 
been  able  to  attend,  in  the  museums  formed  on  those  occasions.  Within  the 
last  few  dajB,  however,  he  bad  witnessed  within  the  waUs  of  his  own  college 
the  rapid  creation  of  one  of  those  collections,  such  an  attractiTo  feotore  of 
the  annual  assemblies  of  the  Institute ;  it  appeared  to  possess  all  the 
features  of  a  national  museum  and  all  the  best  of  local  antiquitiea,  com- 
bined in  scientific  arrangement.  He  felt  gratification  as  a  member  of  th« 
.UniTCraity,  that  they  now  possessed  a  Professor  of  Archaeology  who 
could  represent  the  subject  in  the  presence  of  such  an  assembly  as  he  now 
addressed,  and  the  discourse  to  which  they  had  listened  showed  how  varied 
and  ezpressiTe  were  the  views  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  that 
snbject,  even  witliin  a  limited  apace  and  referring  only  to  collections  in 
possession  of  the  University.  Dr.  Whewell  observed  that,  ou  an  occasion 
when  the  students  of  archaeology,'  academic  and  unacademic,  had  congre- 
gated with  a  common  object  in  view,  he  felt  peculiar  pleasure  in  welcoming 
in  their  nohle  President  an  old  acquaintance,  and,  he  might  add  with  satis- 
faction, an  old  pupil,  one  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  connected  by  tiea 
of  regard  and  interest  which  lie  loved  to  recall. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  seconded  by  Dr.  Disnet  and  carried  bj 
acclamation,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

WZDSBBDIY,  July  5tb. 

nis  Royal  Highness  the  Prikcb  Chancellor  having  graciously  signified 
fais  intention  of  making  a  special  visit  to  the  University,  in  onler  to  be 
present  at  a  meeting  in  the  Senate  House,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  earlier 
part  of  the  morning  was  occupied  by  preliminary  meetings.  The  Section 
«f  Antiquities  assembled  in  the  Law  School,  and  a  Uemoir  was  read  by  the 
President,  the  Hon.  Ricbabd  C.  Neville,  on  Ancient  Cambridgeshire, 
being  a  Survey  of  vestiges  of  early  occupation  in  that  county  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Essex,  and  combining  the  results  of  Mr.  Neville's  explorations. 
His  observations  were  illustrated  by  a  map,  displaying  the  various  sites  on 
which  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  reniuns  had  been  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  C.  C.  BARixannr  offered  some  interesting  remarks  in  illustration 
of  the  same  subject. 

An  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  a  Roman  rilla  at  Abbot's  Anne, 
near  Andover,  Hants,  was  communicated  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Seat,  accompanied  by  representations  of  the  tessellsted  pavements  and 
other  vestiges  of  Roman  times  brought  to  light  at  thst  place,  whioh  ho 
suggested  might  be  the  Roman  Anderetio. 

The  Section  of  History  sssembled  in  the  Norrisian  School,  the  V«y 
Rev.  the  Dbah  of  St.  Paul's  presiding  ;  and  a  Memoir  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  HAHTBHORnE  on  the  Parliaments  of  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hakdwick,  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine's  Hall,  road  r 
paper  on  the  charge  of  sorcery  brought  against  Eleanor  Cobham,  Dnohesa 
of  Gloocester,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.     He  called  attentioa  to  the 


'  Printed  iu  lbi«  vuluma  of  the  Junnal,  p.  307. 
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enriou  US.  P«ni  in  the  Public  Library,  attributed  to  Lydgate,  who  was  a 
faroiirite  of  tho  Duke  of  QlouceBter'B.  aud  being  the  Farewell  of  the 
Dnchess  after  her  condemnatioD  to  perpetual  impriMament,  io  1441.  Dr.^ 
UiL¥AH,  ID  eoDTeyitag  the.th&uks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Uardwick,  urged 
him  to  undertake  tbe  publication  of  that  enrioua  poem,  which  baa  greater 
merit  than  moat  composilions  of  its  period. 

At  the  appointed  hoar,  the  arriral  of  the  Pbihcb  Comboht  was  made 
known  bjtbe  harmonious  pealefrom  St.  Mary's  Church,  aiid  shortly  before 
twelve  His  Boyal  Uighnesn,  attended  by  the  Hon.  Colonel  Grey  and 
■  Colunel  Seymour,  entered  the  Senate  nouse.  He  was  accorapaoied  by  the 
Vica-Chancellor,  and  was  receited  with  every  mark  of  respect  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  University  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament.  The  Pribcb  Aubkrt  took  his  seat  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  President,  the  Vice-Chancellor  being  at  Lord  Talbot's  left. 
The  Mastor  of  Caidb  Colleos,  Dr.  Qosst,  then  deliTered  a  Disconrse  on 
the  four  great  Boundary  Dykes  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  probable  dates 
<tf  their  construction.  He  had  prepared,  in  illostration  of  this  important 
subject  of  historical  inquiry,  a  map  indicating  the  supposed  state  of  the 
Boutb-eastern  counties  in  British  times,  and  showing  the  three  fertile  vales 
of  Pewsey,  the  White  Horse,  and  Aylesbury,  the  extensive  tracts  of  forest, 
and  the  open  ranges  of  chalk  down.  The  loknield  Street  was  pwnted  out 
as  the  great  highway  across  the  chalk  country  between  the  fens  and  the 
woods.  The  dykes  of  Cambridgeshire  were  referred  by  Dr.  Guest  to  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  British  princes  ;  be  songbt  to  trace  their  succession 
from  the  cursory  notices  of  early  historians,  and  from  numiimatic  evidence; 
The  Brent  dyke  he  was  disposed  to  assign  to  the  period  of  the  second  great 
Belgic  conquest,  about  b  c.  90,  and  the  Psmpisford  dyke  to  about  a.  d.30. 
The  Fleam  dyke  and  the  Devil's  Ditch  are  of  a  much  later  period,  the  former 
being  probably  the  Auglo-Saion  limei  of  East  Anglia  in  the  wars  of  the 
seventh  century,  between  the  Mercians  and  the  East  Angles  ;  whilst  the 
latter  may  be  a  Danish  work  of  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 

Lord  Talbot  De  Ualahide  rose  to  offer  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Dr.  Guest.  He  was  desirous  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  Arcbaeologicsl 
Institute,  the  high  sense  of  the  honour  graciously  conferred  upon  the 
Society  by  the  Pbimce  Chskobllob,  in  the  special  visit  to  Cambridge  which 
be  bad  been  pleased  to  make,  in  order  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  which  had  been  favoured  with  his  patronage.  The  members 
of  the  Institute  retained  a  gratetui  remembrance  of  the  part  which  his 
Royal  Highness  had  taken  in  promoting  their  desigB,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  illnstration  of  Medieval  Art,  through  the 
Exhibition  opened  in  1850.  The  patronage  with  which  the  Prince  bad 
favoumd  the  Institute,  in  their  visit  to  the  University  of  which  ha  is  the 
bead,  would  give  a  fresh  stimulus  and  encouragement  to  their  future  exer- 
tions, and  tend  to  establish  in  tbe  minds  of  all  the  cunriclion  that  there  was 
^mething  in  archaeology  beyond  tbe  indulgence  of  a  vain  and  frivolouri 
curiosity. 

The  Hastbe  of  Tiuhitt  having  dieii  taken  tbe  Chair,  as  President  of 
the  Section  of  Architecture,  tbe  Rev.  Professob  Willis  delivered  an 
admirable  discourse  on  the  Ccdl^ate  and  other  Buildings  in  Cambridge. 

Tbe  vote  of  thanks  having  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Whbwell,  and 
seoonded  by  PKOFsaaoB  Sksqwice,  was  carried  with  more  than  ordiuary 
enthusiasm.     The  Pbihgb,  after  personally  ex presai^  to  ^r.^^ft^j^id 
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to  the  leuned  FrofesBor  hia  gratification  and  thankfl  for  their  disconnes, 
quitted  the  Seiute  House,  and  the  proceedinge  of  this  memorable  meeting 
concluded. 

His  Rojal  HighneM  afterwards  honoured  with  a  visit  the  Mnieani  of 
the  Institute,  formed,  hy  the  hind  permission  of  the  Uaster  and  Seniors, 
in  the  Lecture  Rooms  at  Trinity  College.  The  collection  wu  unnsnallj 
rich,  not  less  in  examples  of  mediteTal  art,  than  in  the  antiquities  of  the 
earlier  periods,  chiefly  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  The 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  had  kindly  contributed  their  eiteneire 
collection  of  local  antiquities,-  to  which  were  added  a  selection  from  those  ' 
in  the  possession  of  the  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  the  collections  formed  bj 
Ur.  Lichfield,  of  Cambridge,  the  Rer.  S.  Banks,  the  choicest  eiamplen 
from  tbe  Ely  Uuseum,  with  a  rich  contribution  from  the  West  Suffolk 
Archaeological  Institute,  Sir  H.  Bunbury,  Bart.,  Mr.  Tymms,  and  various 
members  of  that  Society.  Amongst  ancient  remains  of  high  interest, 
from  more  distant  localities,  may  be  mentioned  several  Roman  bronaes, 
antique  glass,  and  other  remains,  sent  by  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville  from  his 
mnsenm  at  Aadley  End  ;  the  "  sword  of  Tiberius,"  found  near  Majence. 
brought  fay  Mr.  Farrer ;  the  entire  aseemhlage  of  An^o-Saxon  rennains 
disinterred  at  Fairford  by  Mr,  Wylie,  and  liberally  entrusted  by  that 
gentleman  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  objects  of  similar 
character  discovered  in  Cambridgeshire  hy  Mr.  Neville  ;  the  Roman  relica 
long  since  collected  at  Reculver,  as  described  by  Battelcy,  and  now  pre- 
served in  tbe  library  of  Trinity  College  ;  the  rich  display  of  Irish  gold 
ornaments  recently  found  in  the  county  Clare,  and  brought  hy  Lord 
Talbot  i  also  numerous  objects  from  the  Eastern  Counties,  collected  by 
Ur.  Greville  Chester.  Amongst  productions  of  art  and  artistic  manufac- 
tures were  specially  to  he  noted  examples  of  mediieval  enamel,  contributed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  Bart.,  Mr.  Webb,  the  Rev.  H.  Creed,  Mr.  Franks, 
and  Mr.  Bale ;  the  rich  assemblage  of  ancient  plate  in  the  possession  of 
the  Colleges,  comprising  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  examples 
existing  in  this  country  ;  the  collection  of  rings  formed  hy  the  lion. 
R.  Neville,  with  other  personal  omamentB  of  the  same  class,  sent  by  the 
Master  of  Trinity,  Mr.  Warren  of  Ixworth,  and  Mr.  Whincopp.  The 
roost  novel  and  attractive  features,  however,  of  the  medicevsl  portion  of  the 
collection  was  presented  by  a  series  of  Majolica,  from  Mr.  Franks'  collection, 
and  the  sculptures  m  ivory,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr,  Uaakell, 
the  Master  of  Clare,  the  Rev.  Walter  Sneyd,  Mr.  Wehb,  and  Mr.  Parrer. 
combined  with  the  extensive  assemblage  of  casts  from  the  choicest 
continental  examples  ;  an  unique  and  most  instructive  series  for  whioh 
archaeologists  are  indebted  to  the  exertions  and  good  tsste  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Neshitt.  The  Mayor  and  Council  of  Cambridge  liberally  produced  their 
ancient  charters,  municipal  registers  and  other  interesting  objects.  A 
selection  iUustratire  of  ancient  armour  was  sent  by  the  Hon.  Board  of 
Ordnance.  Tho  library  of  Trinity  College  contributed  several  HSS> 
remarkable  for  the  choice  character  of  their  illuminations.  The  limits  of 
this  brief  sketch  permit  us  only  to  enumerate  the  more  striking  features  of 
this  instructive  museum. 

Hie  Royal  Highness  honoured  these  collectione  with  a  detailed  examina- 
tion, attended  by  Mr.  C.  Tucker,  Director  of  the  Museum.  The  Prinoe  more 
especially  expressed  admiration  of  the  sculptures  in  ivoi;  with  the  casts 
from  numerous  works  of  art  of  that  class  in  forugn  mnseume,  diqilayed  in 
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UiQ  aeries  arraiiged  by  Mr.  Neabitt  ;  he  commended  the  high  nlae  of  Buch 
a  collection,  not  on);  as  illnstrative  of  the  history  of  &rt,  but  on  account  of 
the  practical  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a  series  of  cbsracteriitia 
specimens,  if  the  collection  were  made  amiable  for  public  instruction  ia  the 
Schools  uf  Design. 

Having  graciously  signified  his  entire  approbation  of  this  attractive  part 
of  the  arrangements  at  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Institute,  bj  which 
treasures  of  antiquitj  and  art,  worthy  of  a  plsce  in  a  National  Museum, 
were  brought  to  light  and  classified,  his  Kojal  Highness  took  his  leave  snd 
returned  to  London. 

Id  the  aftenioon  Fhofebsor  Wiujs  accompanied  a  large  party  to  Jesus 
College,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  architectural  peculiarities  to  which 
he  had  referred  in  his  diBcounse  in  the  Senate  House.  The  ancient  church 
of  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Rhadegnnd,  now  the  College  Chapel,  contains 
details  well  deserving  of  careful  investigation. 

An  evening  meeting  took  place  in  the  Town  Hall,  Lord  Talbot  db 
Ualaeide  presiding.  A  momoir  was  read  by  Mr.  NoRitis  Dbck,  upon 
rebuses,  or  tbe  siogaUr  name-devices  extensively  used  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  occurring  amongst  architectural  decorations,  on  seals,  painted 
glass,  pavement  tiles,  &c.  A  lengthened  diacnssion  ensued,  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Anderson,  Mr.  Westmacott,  Lord  Alwyne  Coropton,  Professor 
Henslow,  Mr.  J.  Gongh  Nichols,  and  other  persons  took  part,  describing 
various  remarkable  examples  of  these  devices. 

Mr,  FaEEMA.N  then  read  a  paper  on  the  architecture  of  Wisbech  Churoh. 
The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  proposed  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Jones. 

In  the  conrse  of  the  conTeraation  which  ensued,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter  offered  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  preservation  of  monumental 
inscriptions,  as  materials  of  great  utility  to  the  topographer  and  genealogist. 
These  observations  elicited  certain  extraordinary  instances  of  the  spoliation 
and  reckless  destruction  of  sepulchral  brasses  and  tombs.  Mr.  Falkner 
and  Mr,  Alfred  Dunkin  stated  some  cases  of  incredible  barbarism  ;  and 
Archdeacon  Thorp  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  seeking  without  delay 
an  effectual  and  stringent  remedy  for  such  wanton  desecration. 

Thdrsdai,  July  6th. 

In  the  Section  of  Antiquities,  Octatius  Moroah,  Esq.,  M.P.,  presiding. 
Lord  Talbot  read  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  large  hoard  of  gold 
ornaments  in  a  railway  cutting  between  Limerick  and  Bonis.  Thia 
treasure  consisted  of  six  gorgets,  two  torques,  and  137  armilln,  of  which 
the  larger  portion  was  laid  before  the  meeting.  This  large  assemblage  of 
annular  ornaments  tends  effectually  to  disprove  the  theory  that  such 
objects  were  made  for  tbe  purpose  of  money ;  as  they  are  found  not  to  be 
formed  on  any  graduated  scale,  and  the  weights  are  not  multiples  of 
12  grains,  as  observed  in  several  examples  cited  by  some  writers  in 
substantiation  of  the  theory  of  "  Irish  Ring-money. "  Their  date,  according 
to  the  observations  which  Lord  Talbot  had  received  from  Dr.  Todd,  may 
be  assigned  to  tbe  11th  ceDtnry,  and  there  is  considerable  ground  for  the 
Buppotaition  that  tbe  gold  was  obtained  in  Ireland,  according  to  the 
evidence  cited  by  that  learned  antiqnary. 

Amemoir  was  then  read,  byMr.WBSTUAOOTT,  R.  A.,  on  the  application  of 
colour  to  sculpture.     It  will  be  given  in  the  next  volume  of  this  Joumal.|  o 
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The  Sec^on  of  Arcbitectaro  met  id  tlie  Noniuan  School,  the  Habtbr  of 
Triihtt  Colle»e  presiding. 

Kr.  A,  Mesbitt  read  a  meraoir  on  the  Brick  Architecture  of  the  North- 
Eaet  parta  of  German;,  illiutrated  b;  numerous  excellent  drawingB.  He 
BbovMl  the  capabilitiea  of  the  material  for  all  purposes,  both  of  conatmction 
and  oroamental  detail.  In  the  conreTsation  which  followed,  Hr.  B.  J. 
Sharpe  adfocated  the  application  of  bricks,  and  etpeciall;  those  formed 
of  fire-clay,  to  the  erecdon  of  ecclesiastical  edifices,  on  the  ground  of 
economy  and  durability,  without  any  loss  of  effect.  Hr.  J,  H.  Parker 
remarked  that  some  of  the  noblest  gothic  buildings  in  the  worid, 
eiistrng  is  the  south  of  France  and  north  of  Italy,  were  entirely  built  of 

The  Rev.  J.  Hailstone,  Yicor  of  Bottiaham,  then  read  a  most  inte- 
resting memoir  on  Anglesey  Abbey  and  the  Parish  Church  of  Bottisham, 
Bubjects  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  attention  for  several  years,  aod  to 
which  he  has  contributed  much  valuable  information.  Profeasor  Willis,  in 
moving  the  thonka  of  the  Section  to  Ifr.  Hailstone  for  his  valuable  memoir, 
called  attention  to  the  series  of  unique  sepnlcbral  arches  enclosing  coffins 
under  the  south  wall  of  Bottisham  Church.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed  as  to  their  use  and  intention,  in  which  llr.  Hailstone,  Ur. 
If  esbitt,  and  the  President  took  part. 

The  Rev,  E.  Vemableb  followed  with  an  eicellent  monograph  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Qreat,  Cambridge,  tracing  by  means  of  the  parish 
registers  both  its  architectural  history,  and  the  various  changes  made  jn  its 
internal  and  ritual  arrangements  to  suit  the  dominant  faith  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  He  also  continued  its  history  down  to 
the  present  time.  In  the  conversation  which  followed.  Professor  Willis 
severely  deprecated  the  unauthorised  removal  of  the  stone  balls  from  the 
top  of  tbe  battlements  of  the  tower,  about  fourteen  years  since,  as 
destroying  a  marked  feature  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  building,  and  some 
critical  remarks  were  mode  relative  to  tbe  contemplated  restoration  of  this 
Chureh,  both  externally  and  internally,  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
noch  discussion. 

The  Sectional  Ueetings  having  terminated,  a  large  party  set  forth  on 
an  excursion  to  Anglesey  Abbey,  and  eiarained  the  ruined  conventual 
buildings  under  the  friendly  guidance  of  the  Rev.  John  Hailstone,  the 
present  possessor  of  these  interesting  remains,  who  welcomed  his  visitors 
with  a  very  hospitable  entertainment  in  the  Manor  House,  now  occupying 
the  site  of  the  Chapter  House.  They  proceeded  to  view  the  churches  i^ 
Bottisham,  Fulbourn  and  Cherry  Hiuton,  and  passed  Oreat  and  Little 
Wilbraham,  the  scene  of  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  Saxon  reliques  In 
the  cemetery  excavated  by  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville. 

At  the  evening  Meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  OoTAvics  MoHOAK,  M.P. 

Mr.  Frbeuan  communicated  a  short  account  of  the  turoulns  at  Uley- 
bui7,  Qloucest«rshire,  which  he  proposed  to  examine  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  Cambridge  Meeting.  He  kiudly  invited  any  members  of  the 
lustitute  interested  in  such  researches  to  come  to  his  house  near  Dunley, 
and  aid  in  the  exploration.  The  results  of  tbie  excavation  have  been  given 
by  Dr.  Thurnom  in  this  Journal.     (See  p.  315  of  this  volume.) 

The  R«v.  J.  CoLLiKOwooD  Bbcce,  L.L.I).,  the  Historian  of  Uie  "Roman 
Wall,"  gave  on  interesting   dissertation  on  certain  Roman  inscriptions 
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preKerred  at  Trinity  College,  and  obtaioed  in  the  North  of  EDgland  bf  Sir 
Robert  Cotton. 

The  BeT.  J.  hxs  Wabneb  reul  «  memoir  on  Walaingham  Abbey  in 
Norfolk,  and  on  the  curious  metrical  Teraioa  of  the  Waigingh&m  Legend, 
printed  by  Pjnson,  of  which  a  copy  exists  in  the  Pepysian  Library.  He  - 
also  related  the  resnlta  of  eiCBTations  made  under  his  direction  vritb  the 
view  of  tracing  the  position  of  the  conventual  buildings. 

FEiDiT,  July  7th. 

This  day  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  with  a  viut 
to  the  noble  old  manaion  of  HengraTe  Hall,  and  other  objects  of  attraction. 
The  Institute  had  been  favoured  with  a  special  invitation  ^m  the  Suflfolk 
Archaeological  Institute  and  their  noble  President,  the  Rev.  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey,  and  the  preliminary  preparations  were  concerted  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Tymms  (one  of  the  local  Secretaries  of  our  Society  in 
Suffolk),  with  the  most  friendly  and  gratifyiug  consideration.  At  half- 
past  nine  a  special  train  quitted  Cambridge  for  Bury ;  a  much  larger 
number  than  had  been  anticipated,  encouraged  by  the  promising  aspect  of 
the  day,  availed  themselves  of  this  conveyance,  numbering  not  less  than 
185  pilgrims  to  the  venerable  site  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Edmund.  The  train 
halted  for  a  short  inspection  of  the  "  Devil's  Dyke,"  and  Mr.  Babington 
gave  a  passing  note  on  the  supposed  age  and  purpose  of  that  remarkable 
earthwork,  which  excited  general  curiosity,  since  the  eloquent  discourse  of 
Dr.  Guest  on  the  previous  day  bad  invested  these  ancient  landmarks  of 
.  history  with  a  fresh  interest.  At  eleven  the  visitors  reached  Bury,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Guild  Hall,  where  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  with  a  distin- 
guished body  of  the  Archaeologists  of  Suffolk,  offered  a  most  cordial 
welcome  to  Lord  Talbot  and  the  members  of  the  Institute  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied. 

Previously  to  the  detailed  examination  of  the  chief  objects  of  archaeologi. 
eal  attraction  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Lord  Abthdb  Hervet  delivered  to  the 
numerous  audience,  assembled  in  the  Guild  Hall,  an  excellent  address,  in 
which  he  gave  a  strikiug  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  town  and  of  its 
great  conventual  establishment,  the  influence  of  that  powerful  monaatie 
institution,  the  legendary  history  of  its  eai'Iy  foundation,  the  frequent 
visits  of  our  eariy  sovereigns,  as  also  of  the  existing  vestiges  of  the  arcki- 
tectural  splendour  of  the  abbey,  and  the  ancient  town,  which  had  grown  up 
amidst  many  stormy  commotions  of  popular  feeling.  The  noble  lord 
observed  that,  in  his  estimation,  the  chief  importance  of  archaeology  lay  in 
ita  connection  with  history,  and  in  its  remarkable  power  to  elucidate 
historical  inquiry.  This  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Bury. 
Read  with  a  discrimiuating  eye  it  is  the  history  not  of  Bury  alone  but  of 
England  ;  it  seta  before  us  the  contests  between  the  feudal  system  and  the 
middle  classes — those  contests  which  ended  in  securing  our  liberty  and  our 
oonstitution.  The  archaeology  of  Bury,  Lord  Arthur  remarked,  may  teacli 
the  very  history  of  those  contests.  The  chief  buildings  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  abbey — the  gateway,  the  towers,  and  the  walls.  Why  do 
they  remiun  ?  Because  they  were  built  with  stone  at  a  great  cost,  indicating 
that  they  were  reared  by  persons  of  great  wealth  in  their  day,  whilst  other 
buildings  of  that  time  were  swept  away,  for  those  who  erected  them  had 
not  the  power  to  raise  such  solid  and  expensive  structures.     If  we  turn  to 
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histoiy,  we  find  it  telling  preciselj  the  same  tiling  ;  the  feudal  lordi, 
unong  whom  the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  held  an  eminent  place,  were  the 
lerifttlion  poflaesBore  of  property  and  power,  whilst  the  commonalty  or  the 
realm,  the  middle  classes,  were  nothing  at  all.  The  buildings  indicate 
•  something  more.  They  show  not  only  the  wealth  and  power  of  iboM  who 
raised  them,  but  that  they  were  for  protection  against  hostile  violence. 
Those  who  dwelt  within  those  niusive  wbUb  were  not  at  ease  ;  they  were  not 
on  terms  of  lore  and  peace  with  their  neighbours  of  the  town.  The 
power  represented  by  those  strong  gateways  and  high  walls  did  not 
conciliate  the  affection  of  those  over  whom  they  domineered.  It  dtd  not 
deure  either  their  progress  or  their  improTement.  The  object  of  that 
power  was  its  own  selfish  aggrandiaemeDt,  the  maintenance  of  odious  and 
exclusive  priTileges,  the  constant  oppression  of  the  middle  and  commercial 
elasam. 

Lord  Talbot  expressed  thanks  to  the  noble  President  of  the  kindred 
Institute,  not  less  for  his  address  on  this  occasion  than  for  the  great 
cordiality  of  the  welcome  which  had  marked  the  present  occasion.  The 
visitors  then  proceeded,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Arthur,  the  committee 
of  the  Suffolk  Institute  and  their  able  secretary,  Mr.  Tymms,  to  examine 
the  abbey  gate  and  the  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings  and  Abbot's 
palace,  tlie  picturesque  Abbot's  Bridge,  an  unique  example  of  buildings  of 
that  class ;  the  striking  ruins  of  the  Abbey  Church,  the  Noruian  Tower, 
recently  preierred  from  impending  decay  under  the  skilful  direction  of  the 
late  Hi.  Cottingham.  They  visited  the  two  remarkable  churches,  Sl 
James'  and  St.  Mary's,*  and  the  curious  relique  of  domestic  architectore 
in  the  twelfth  century,  known  as  "  Mouses'  Hall."*  The  party  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Town  Hall,  where  most  hospitable  entertainment  had  been 
provided  on  the  kind  iuTitation  of  Lord  Arthur  and  the  members  of  the 
Suffolk  Institute. 

The  sequel  of  the  programme,  arranged  with  such  obliging  conuderation 
to  enhance  the  gratification  of  the  visitors,  included  an  eicursiun  to  West 
Stow  Hall,  ocRBsionallj  the  residence  of  Mary  Tudor  and  of  her  second 
husband  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  a  brick  building  of  curious  character.  Tbey 
proceeded  to  Uengrave  Hall,  where  every  facility  bad  been  kindly  afforded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gage  on  this  occasion,  and  thence  to  the  churches  of  Risby 
and  Little  Saiham,  on  the  relurn  to  Bury.  Thus  closed  this  gratifying 
day,  long  to  be  remembered  not  less  for  the  fraternal  cordiality  and 
courteous  attentions  shown  to  tbe  Institute  by  a  kindred  society,  than  for 
the  varied  interest  and  importance  of  the  archaeological  objects  brought 
within  the  too  brief  limits  of  the  time  which  could  be  devoted  to  them. 

Satdhdat,  July  8th. 

The  sections  resumed  their  meetings  at  the  schoola.  In  the  Section  of 
Antiquities,  a  memoir  was  read  by  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Hartsbobhb,  on  the 
Obsequies  of  Eatiuuine  of  Arragoo  at  Peterborough  (printed  in  this  vdume, 
p.  351,  anU.) 

*  Mr.  Tj'mnia,  nba  bu  dona  to  moeh  *  See  a  dotk*  of  this  eorioiu  bnildio^ 

for   the   illiuiration   o[   the   bUtoiy   of  and  repr»«iu<ino*  of  •ome  oF  iia  dr- 

Bnrj,  bM  itWj  eompleled  an  exnellant  tula,  in  Mr.  Parkrr's  ■*Dnmulia  ArcU- 

monograph  of  ilie  Qiareb  of  St.  Muj,  tectnra  in    Eogliuid,    TwelFih   Ctnuaj." 

tiimuljt  reooniDirnilMl  to  th«  notiee  of  Our  p.  46.    S««  al»  Mr.  Tjnania' "  Hsndbuok 

rewten.    See  p.  30S  in  thk  voIuiiib.  to  Bur^  SL  Ednmud'a" 
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'  Mr.  C.  C.  Babingtoit  then  gare  &  short  di«couT«e  on  Ibe  ancient  state 
of  North  Cambridgeshire.  It  appeared  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
the  district  snhsequentlj  converted  into  fen  bad  been  thickly  inhabited, 
•nd  consisted  of  extensive  tracts  of  corn  land.  The  numerous  vestiges  of 
Roman  occupation  brought  to  light  in  the  fen  country  were  described  bj 
Ur.  Babington,  and  they  present  co&elusiTe  evidence  of  this  remarkable  fact. 
He  produced  a  map  showing  that  bj  the  silting  up  of  the  Wash  the  waters 
of  the  rivers  which  flowed  iuto  the  sea  at  that  outlet  were  thrown  back, 
converting  a  fertile  district  into  swamp,  Mr.  Babingtou  also  brought 
before  the  meeting  a  detailed  plan  of  Cambridge  in  Roman  dmes,  tha 
Camboritwn  of  the  Itinerary,' 

Id  the  Historical  Section  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  Dr, 
QcEsr,  Master  of  Caius  College.  A  Memoir  on  the  Accession  of  Harold  II. 
was  read  by  Mr.  Frbejcsn,  and  an  interesting  discussion  on  that  obscare 
period  of  national  history  ensued,  to  which  Dean  Milman  and  other  members 
took  part,  and  expressed  their  gratification  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Freeman 
for  the  information  which  be  had  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject. 

The  remainder  of  this  day  was  oooupied  in  a  very  agreable  excursion, 
through  the  kind  permission  of  the  Lord  Braybrooke  and  the  invitation 
of  the  lion.  Richard  Neville,  to  visit  Audley  End,  as  also  the  neighbouring 
town  of  SaSron  Watden.  Nearly  two  hundred  visitors  enjoyed  the  kind 
courtesies  shown  oti  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Neville,  who,  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  the  Master  of  Magdalene  College,  in  the  absence  of  the  venerable 
nobleman,  the  possessor  of  that  magnificent  dwelling  founded  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Audley,  welcomed  the  numerous  party.  The  special  object 
of  archaeological  interest  was  the  Museum  of  British,  Roman,  and  Anglo- 
Saion  Antiquities,  the  results  of  Mr.  Neville's  personal  researches  and 
excavatio[is  at  Chesterford,  Little  Wilbraham,  Bartlow,  Linton  Heath,  and 
other  ancient  sites  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex.  With  many  of  the 
discoveries  by  which  these  indefatigable  investigations  have  been  rewarded 
our  readers  are  familiar,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Neville  in  communi- 
cating them  from  time  to  time  to  this  Journal.  It  was  with  high  gratifica- 
tion that  his  visitors  on  this  day  witnessed  the  singular  success  which  bos 
attended  his  operations,  as  strikingly  evinced  by  the  varied  treasures 
submitted  to  their  inspection.  It  were  much  to  he  desired  that  this  spirited 
antiquary  should  he  disponed  to  produce  a  description  or  catalogue  of 
the  Audley  End  Museum,  the  creation  of  his  zeal  and  intelligence  in  the 
cause  of  national  archaeology.* 

After  inspecting  the  architectural  features  of  the  mansion,  the  portraita 
and  works  of  art  preserved  in  it,  the  beautiful  gardens  formed  on  the  site 
of  the  conventual  buildings  of  Walden  Abbey,  whilst  some  of  the  visitors 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  ancient  earthwork  on  the  "  Ring  Hill,"  opposite 
Audley  End,  the  company  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Neville  to  Saffron  Walden, 
in  order  to  inspect   the  church,  the  picturesque  timbered  dwellings,  the 


*  See  Mr.  Babington'a  "Ancient  Csid- 

bFidunliire,"  |jubliili«il  by  tlie  Cimbridgii 

■.iQseum  uf  tfae  Insiituto  in  CanibrUxt^,  m 

l»n  u{  Briuin. 

Nevillg  h>d  compiled  iliis  eUaWae,  and 

•  Mr.  Neville,  it  msy  be  hopnd,  g»e  k<i 

CBuied  it  to  be  prinud  apedallj  lot  tbe 

tanusi  of  Nch  mi  lUtentiuD,  wIwd  he 

VCCuiOD. 
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ruined  cutle,  and  the  Kuaeum  of  tfast  ancient  toirn.  Here  tiio  an 
Agreeable  and  hospitable  entertainment  had  been  provided  in  the  Agti- 
cultural  Hall  by  tbe  Major  and  principal  inhabitants.  This  apacioos  hall 
was  appropriately  decorated  with  a  collection  of  drawings  and  illuBtrations 
of  ancient  remains,  especially  a  valuable  assemblage  of  representations  of 
mnsaic  pavements  and  other  Roman  vestiges  in  England,  arranged  with 
excellent  e£Fect  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke.  The  Mayor,  Joshua  Clarke,  Esq.. 
preuded,  and  after  a  few  loyal  and  appropriate  toasts  liad  been  proposed 
by  Lord  Talbot,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  the  Hon.  R.  Neville,  the  guests 
dispersed,  and  repaired  to  the  chnroh,  upon  which  on  historical  notice  was 
read  by  Mr.  Frye.  Ur.  Freeman  also  offered  some  observations  on  the 
nrohitectural  features  of  this  fine  structure,  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
noblest  parochial  chnrah  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  in  England,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  St.  Hnry  Redcliffe.  After  visiting  the  Huseum,  where 
■ome  interesting  local  antiquities  are  preserved,  with  extensive  and 
instmotive  general  collections,'  and  inspecting  some  of  the  curions  old 
houses  of  Waldeo,  especially  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Fiske,  Ae  archaedogists 
took  their  leave  and  returned  to  Cambridge. 

MosDAT,  July  10th. 

The  Section  of  Antiquities  met  in  the  Law  School,  Lord  Talbot  pr&- 
uding,  and  a  communication  was  read  on  the  ancient  sculptured  crosses  in 
Ireland,  by  Mr.  H.  O'Neill,  illustrnted  by  drairinga,  facsimile  rubbings 
from  the  original  sculptures,  and  lithographs  prepared  for  his  work  now  in 
course  of  publication. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Bolton  read  a  memoir  upon  the  painted  glass  in  King's 
College  Chapel,  showing  from  the  contracts  still  existing  that  it  was  the 
work  of  English  artists,  and  the  designs  had  possibly  been  suggested  by 
those  of  the  windows  in  the  ohapel  of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster.  He 
described  the  series  of  subjects  and  explained  some  portions  hitherto 
unintelligible,  offering  also  certain  critical  remarks  on  the  artistic  power 
remarkably  shown  in  the  composition  and  colouring. 

A  discourse  by  Mr.  Winstoh,  on  the  ancient  art  of  glass  painting,  was 
then  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clarke,  in  which  the  principle  of  an  improved 
manufacture  of  the  material  was  explained,  whereby  colours  placed  in 
juita-position  preserve  their  distinct  effect  when  seen  at  a  distance.  Bj 
the  chemical  Boalysis  of  old  glass  great  advances  had  been  made  in 
the  production  of  a  material  almost  equal  in  artistic  effect  to  the  glass  used 
by  medieval  painters. 

The  chair  having  then  been  taken  by  Mr.  Hawkiks,  the  Rev. 
E.  TxNABLEs  read  a  notice  of  the  MS.  memorials  of  Pembroke  CoU^;e 
and  of  the  library  there,  compiled  by  Bishop  Wren. 

At  one  o'clock  a  numerons  party  rep^red  by  special  train  to  Ely.  The 
velcome  and  hospitalities  which  had  been  shown  at  the  Palace  and  at  the 
Deanery,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Institute  during  the  Norwich 
Meeting,  were  most  kindly  renewed  The  company  then  proceeded  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  a  discourse  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Edmukd  Sbarpb  on  the 
arohitectural  history  of  that  remarkable  stmctare,  taking  various  stations 
within  the  building  and  on  the  exterior,  whence  the  architectural  features 

n  asedlant  cktalagne  hu  bmn  printed  of  the  coolants  of  (bis  nnseum,  with 
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might  be  viewed  moat  ulTaDtageoaslf.  Ur.  Shupe  bad  kindly  prorided  » 
rery  useful  guide  to  bis  description,  ahowing  the  chronological  clusification 
of  the  principal  works,  and  tbey  were  visited  u  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
order  of  the  date  of  construction,  proring  in  a  striking  manner  that  tha 
noble  fabric  illustrates  the  history  of  church  architecture  in  England  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  Reforraatioa. 

The  progress  of  the  works  of  renoration,  which  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  vigilant  and  tasteful  direction  of  the  Dean,  were  ezamioed  with 
much  interest,  and  at  the  close  of  the  afternooli  service  the  visitors  returned 
to  Cambridge. 

In  the  evening  the  Museum  of  the  Institnte  in  Trinity  College  was 
lighted  up,  and  the  invitation  to  examine  the  valuable  objects  there  dis- 
played was  gladly  accepted  by  the  chief  members  of  the  corporation,  their 
families  and  friends,  with  numerous  other  residents  in  Cambridge  by  whom 
attentions  had  been  showu  to  the  Institute. 

TnEBDAT,  July  11th, 

The  customary  General  Meeting  of  members  of  the  Institute  took  place 
in  the  Law  School  at  ten  o'clock.  Lord  Talsot  de  Malahise  presiding. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  for  the  previous  year  (see  page  192,  in  this 
volume],  was  snbmitted  to  the  Oeneral  Meeting,  as  was  also  the  following 
Annnal  Report  of  the  Central  Committee.  £oth  these  Reports  wero 
nnanimonsly  adopted. 

In  submitting  to  the  Society,  according  to  custom,  the  annual  roview  of 
the  progress  of  the  Institute,  as  also  of  the  results  of  investigations  and 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  Archaeological  knowledge,  the  Central  Committeo 
viewed  with  renewed  pleasure  the  retrospect  of  tbe  previous  year.  The 
influence  of  the  Institute  in  promoting  a  taste  for  the  study  of  Archaeology, 
and  the  higher  appreciation  of  all  vestiges  of  antiquity  and  art,  had  been 
incraaungly  evinced.  The  friendly  correspondence  with  antiquaries  in  all 
iMrts  of  the  country,  and  with  many  of  the  provincial  Archaeological 
Societies,  bad  constantly  brought  before  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  an 
ample  provision  of  ramarkable  facts,  and  speedy  intelligence  of  the  dis. 
coveries  wbicb  had  occurred  ;  whilst,  moreover,  many  new  members  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  society,  such  communications  had  also  in  several  cases 
been  raceived  from  persons  not  enrolled  on  its  lista  The  continued  demand 
for  the  publications  of  tbe  Institute,  and  expccially  for  the  Journal,  claimed 
notice,  as  evincing  that  their  varied  and  instructive  character  had  proved 
acceptable  to  tbe  public  at  large. 

During  the  past  year,  the  attention  of  the  Society  had  been  directed,  at 
their  monthly  meetings  in  London,  to  certain  questions  of  importance 
connected  with  the  conservation  of  public  monuments,  and  tbe  Committee 
felt  assured  that  the  strong  feeling  shown  by  the  members  of  the  Institute 
on  those  occasions  had  not  been  without  beneficial  effect.  The  proposed  * 
destruction  of  a  large  number  of  tbe  parish  churches  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  the  desecration  of  tbe  burial-places  connected  with  them,  no  provision 
being  made  for  preserving  the  sepulchral  memorials  which,  in  many  cases, 
are  of  considerable  historical  interest,  had  justiy  called  forth  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  regret  and  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Society  to  avert  such  reckless 
devastation.  The  proceedings  on  that  occasion  have  been  recorded  in  tbe 
Journal,  with  the  memorial  which  had  been  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's 
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fiecretorj  of  State  in  that  emeTgeaey,  prating  the  conBideration  of  tho 
GoTernmeDt  to  the  evils  whiob  muat  attend  the  prapoaed  meaaure.'  At  m 
subaequeut  time,  at  the  instaaoe  of  Mr.  Mttrklftnd,  the  Bishop  of  London 
had  courteously  received  a  deputation  from  the  Society,  sod  had  given  fnlt 
oonsidera^on  to  the  arguments  nrgentlj  advanoed  bj  that  ^ntlemao  ahd 
the  influential  meinbera  of  the  Institute  accompanying  htm.  The  Cotnmittea 
rejoiced  that  the  apprehended  eviia  in  the  profanation  of  so  many  conse- 
crated sites  had  been  averted,  and  that  the  proposed  Bill  had  ultimatetjr 
been  rejected  by  Parliament. 

Another  subject  of  material  moment  in  regard  to  national  monomentft 
had  been  urgently  brought  under  the  conBideration  of  the  Institute,  at  their 
olosing  meeting  of  the  last  session.'  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1853. 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  decayed  and  neglected  tombs  of  the  royal  raco 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  a  gentleman  of  highly  cultivated  tute  and  judg- 
ment.  Professor  Donaldson,  and  that,  on  his  invitation,  many  leading 
members  of  the  Institute  had  accompanied  him  in  a  visit  of  detailed  inspec- 
tion. Tbe  general  impression  bad  been  at  the  time,  that  any  "  Restora- 
tions "  of  such-  memorials  were  to  be  deprecated,  and  must  necessarily 
involve  the  destruction  of  their  value  and  authenticity  as  examples  of  art. 
The  apprehensions  of  many  antiquaries  were  aroused  by  tbe  appearance, 
amongst  the  estimates  submitted  to  Parliament,  of  a  large  sum  which  it  was 
proposed  to  expend  in  the  repairs  of  the  royal  monuments.  The  feeling  of 
the  members  assembled  at  the  meeting  was  strongly  in  concurrence  with 
that  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  it  was  unanimously  determined  that 
such  measures  should  he  taken  speedily  as  might,  if  'possible,  avert  the 
projected  renovation  of  those  venerable  memorials.  A  memorial  was  acoord- 
inglj  addressed  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  conservation  of  the  tombs  at  Westmioster  may  be  found  fully 
eompatible  with  the  preservation  of  that  authentic  evidence  and  originality 
which  renders  them  most  valuable  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary. 

The  Committee  had  referred,  in  their  Report  of  the  previous  year,  to  the 
lively  interest  and  satisfaction  with  which  they  viewed  the  growth  of  & 
series  of  national  antiquities  in  the  rooms  at  length  appropriated  to  that 
purpose  at  the  British  Museum.'  It  was  with  deep  regret  and  mortification 
that  they  felt  bound  now  to  advert  to  the  failure  of  all  eienions  made  with 
the  view  of  impressing  upon  the  Trustees,  the  importance  of  making  acquis 
sition  of  tbe  "  Faussett  Collections,"  comprising  a  richer  and  more  instruc- 
tive Bsaemblage  of  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  than  might  be  ever 
attainable  from  other  sources.  The  family  of  the  late  posaesaor  of  this 
valuable  collection  had  shown  the  utmost  liberality,  impreaaed  with  the 
desire  for  ita  permanent  preservation  in  the  National  Depository,  and  the 
Teij  moderate  estimate  of  G651.  had  been  named  as  a  valuation.  The 
Trustees,  however,  heedless  of  tbe  appeals  addressed  by  the  Institute. 
as  also  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
expressions  of  individual  opinion  of  tbe  value  of  these  antiquities  for  public 
iuatructioD,  even  from  those  whose  practical  knowledge  and  earnest  devotion 
to  the  study  of  national  antiquities  might  have  entitled  them  to  consideration, 
ultimately  rejected  the  proffered  acquisition.     Negotiations,  the  Committee 

■  See  pp.  177,  163,  in  this  Tolame^  Chiuheater    Meeting,   Arcbmol.  Jourual, 

*  Se«  p.  204,  in  this  Tolume.  Vul.  x.,  p.  347. 

'  Report    of   tho    ComniittM  at   die  (  'i^i-inic 
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were  informed,  hid  been  eommeneed  for  its  purvhase  <tn  behalf  of  a  foreign 
miuema,  and  a  much  larger  price  than  had  been  named  might  readily  hsTO 
been  obtoiDed.  The  "FauBMtt  Collection"  had,  boweTer,  not  quitted 
England,  haring  been  rescued  tlirongb  the  ipirited  libenJitj  of  Mr.  Uajer 
«f  Lirerpool,  where  it  ia  grati^Dg  to  feel  assured  that  its  value  will  be  fully 
appreciated.  Meanwhile,  the  diBappointed  Ttsitor  of  the  "  British  Room  " 
oad  its  unfurnished  cases,  must  *eek  in  vain  for  that  desired  information 
regarding  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  Archaeological  investigation, 
which  the  rejected  Kentish  Collections  were  admirably  suited  to  supply.' 
It  |s  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  disappointod  hopes  of  English  orchaeolo- 

Cto  the  success  and  earaestness  with  which  the  exertions  of  many 
societies,  mostly  in  friendly  relations  with  the  Institute,  have  been 
prosecuted.  Amongst  the  numerous  provintnal  inatitu dons,  those  in  Wilts,  iu 
Surrey,  and  in  Somersetshire,  have  made  vigorous  advance  during  the  past 
year  ;  the  Bast  Anglian  archaeologist*  also  have  sustained  their  fair  fame 
in  the  Geld  of  our  common  labours ;  contributions  to  Archaeological  literature 
have  been  published  in  various  quarters.  The  establishment  of  a  Diocesan 
Arohiteotural  Society  in  Worcester  has  been  carried  out  under  very  farour- 
ahle  auspices. 

It  becomes  again  the  punful  duty  ofthe  Committee  to  allude  to  the  losses 
sustained  b;  the  Institute  since  the  last  annual  assembly,  and  to  pay  a  last 
tribute  of  regard  and  respect  to  many  whose  friendly  co-operation  or  encou- 
ntgement  hod  cheered  our  progress.  With  great  regret  must  be  named  first, 
amongst  the  patrons  whose  memory  will  be  held  in  grateful  estimation,  thd 
aoble  president  of  our  meeting  at  Lincoln,  Viscount  Brownlow,  whose  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  augmented  the  general  gratification  of  proceedings  which, 
■nder  his  favourable  auspices  and  influence,  proved  so  successful. 

Amongst  our  earliest  supporters,  whose  lives  have  terminated  during  the 
past  year,  we  nninber  with  sorrow  several  distinguished  names  in  the  sister 
University, — the  late  President  of  firasenose.  Dr.  Haiington,  the  Dean  of 
Wells,  the  R«ctor  of  Exeter,  Br.  Richards,  all  of  whom  were  honorary 
aiembers  of  the  Central  Committee.  We  must  record  also  with  sincere 
regret,  the  loss  of  our  kind  patron  at  the  meeting  iu  Wiltshire,  the  lata 
Bishop  of  Salisbury ; — of  the  patron  of  another  meeting,  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  ; — and  of  the  lamented  Lord  Colborne,  a  nobleman  of 
remarkable  attainments  and  cultivated  taste,  whose  friendly  encouragement 
on  the  occauon  of  the  meeting  at  Norwich  must  be  remembered  with 
gratification.  There  is  none,  however,  whose  untimely  removal  from  a 
sphere  of  useful  and  intellectual  exertions  is  more  heartily  to  be  deplored, 
than  the  late  Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  British  Museum,  a  member  of  our  Central 
Committee ;  a  loss  severely  fdit  by  many  friends,  who  appreciat«d  his 
valuable  and  kindly  qualities  not  less  than  the  extent  of  his  informadon  in 

'  Tlie  labject  of  this  ineKplinbla  deci-  and  tbeir  ultimate  resolgtion  to  iDsert  in 

don  b;  tbs  TroRtes  wbb  brought  befr .re  the  Parliamentary  Estimate  for  pnrohues 

Fai^iament,  sod  CufNea  of  Reports  and  of  aaiiqaities  the  sum  of  35001.  in  lieu  of 

CommuniestiouB    were    ordered      la    lie  4QD0t  proposed  by  the  Viscount  M*hoD, 

primed,  Jnne  9,  on    the  niotion  of  Mr.  and  doubilnis  intended  bj  the  noble  Pre- 

Ewart.      The  Uemoriala    addr«ised    by  sident  of  the  Society  of    ADtiqniuie*  to 

tbelnatltatewill  therebe  fonnd  at  length,  comprise  the  aoqniaitian  of  the  KausMtt 

as  aba  the  strong  reeommendation  of  the  Collection.      This    Parliamentary  Paper 

puTchue  by  Mr.    Hawkins,    Keeper  of  (British  Mnaenm,  No.  397), is  weltdorrv- 

tln  Antiqaitiea,   the  alleged  CKCose  that  iog  of  perusal  by  those  *lu>  are  inlereated 

their  Trauees  hsd  "  no  sufBdeot  tbndi,"  in  this  eitrsordinary  traossction.      i , , 

TOL.  XI.  3  a 
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nanj  bnoclies  of  literature,  or  his  prompt  cheerftiliMBB  in  imparting  it  to 
otberB.  And  here  we  are  pikinfully  reminded  of  the  Qntimel;  lou  of  one 
who  participated  with  coostitDt  interest  in  our  efforts  from  their  commenoe- 
men^  and  to  whose  friendly  zeal  Id  their  cause  the  Institute  is  indebted 
for  the  cordiai  welcome  tendered  hj  the  mayor  and  municipal  authorities 
of  this  ancient  town.  The  memory  of  Hr.  Deck  will  nlwayR  be  held  ia 
esteem,  as  associated  with  his  ardent  love  of  science  and  of  Archaeolo* 
gicnl  inqniries  :  had  life  been  spared  to  him,  none  on  this  occasion  wootd 
have  entered  with  greater  spirit  into  all  the  objects  of  onr  meeting  in  thi* 
Unirersity,  or  have  rendered  us  more  efficient  co-operation.  Amongst 
others  with  whom  we  have  enjoyed  friendly  intercourse  in  the  course  of  our 
■uccessive  annual  meetings,  and  whose  assistance  on  those  occasions  baa 
contributed  to  the  gratification  of  the  Society  by  communications  from  their 
stores  of  local  knowledge,  or  by  enriching  our  attractive  museuma,  we  mutt 
make  honourable  mention  of  the  late  Bev.  Edward  James,  Canon  of 
Winchester ;  of  Mr.  Baring  Wall ;  of  Mr.  Belcher,  President  of  the 
Whitby  Literary  Society,  whose  estensire  information  was  of  great  value 
to  Mr.  Newton  in  the  preparation  of  his  memoir  and  map  of  British  and 
Roman  Yorkshire  ;  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Diion,  Canon  of  York,  a  warm 
friend  and  supporter  of  our  meeting  in  that  city ;  of  Mr.  Pardell  of  Lincoln ; 
of  Mr.  Seth  Stevenson  also,  and  Mr.  Loaoombe,  whose  liberality  contributed 
largely  to  the  interest  of  our  local  museums  at  Norwich  and  at  Bristol,  by 
freely  placing  at  our  ^sposal  the  treasures  of  art  in  thfflr  respectiv* 
eol  lections. 

It  is  a  painful  duty  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  Society,  the  loss 
of  ao  tnanr  valued  friends  and  members  removed  by  death  since  our  last 
meeting  ;  the  committee  turn,  however,  with  renewed  gratification  to  tha 
increasing  interest  in  our  cause  shown  by  many  persons  infiuentlsl  in  society 
through  their  poulion  or  their  attainments,  and  to  their  readiness  in  affording; 
friendly  co-operation  and  giving  extension  to  that  national  parpose  6^ 
which  the  Institute  has  been  established. 

The  Committee  cannot  close  this  Report  without  adverting  to  the 
auspicious  circumstances  by  which  the  meeting  at  Cambridge  has  been 
marked.  The  Institute  will  now  take  leave  of  Abna  Mater,  cheered  by  tha 
high  encouragement  and  distinction  which  the  Prince  Chancellor  has  so 
graciously  conferred  on  Archaeological  science,  not  only  in  favouring  with 
his  patronage  our  meeting  in  the  University,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  but 
by  his  condescension  in  making  a  special  visit  to  Cambridge  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute. 

The  following  lists  of  members  of  the  Central  Committee  retiring  in 
annual  course,  and  of  membera  of  the  Institute  nominated  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  were  then  proposed  to  the  meeting  and  adopted. 

Members  retiring  from  the  Committee  : — Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P-> 
Tice-Prericknt ;  BdwardA.Bond.Bsq. ;  Philip  Eardwick,  Bsq. ;  Edmund 
Oldfield,  Esq.  ;  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit ;  Samuel  P.  Pratt,  Esq.  ;  Willism 
W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.  The  following  gentlemen  being  elected  to  supply  the 
vacancies  i^William  W.  B.  Wynne,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-Pretident ! 
Sir  Frederick  Madden.  K  H.,  Keeper  of  the  MSS..  British  Museum: 
OcUrius  Morgan,  Esq.,  MP.,  F.R.3.,  F.S.A. ;  Frederic  Ouviy,  Esq.. 
Treosnrerof  the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq.,  M-F-i 
J.  0.  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S. ;  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Arehitects. 
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The  following  members  of  the  Inatitnte  were  also  elected  anditon  for 
the  ^ear  1854:  William  Parker  Hamond,  Jiin.,  Eaq.,  George  Gilbert 
Soott,  Esq. 

The  Noble  Preiident  then  iavited  the  congideratioa  of  the  members  te 
the  Baleotion  of  the  place  of  meeting  for  1855.  The  loBtitute,  ha  observed, 
bad  received  friendl j  requiaitions  from  Beveral  places  presenting  advantages 
ftnd  attractions  fuUj  equal  to  those  afforded  bj  several  of  the  cities 
previonslj  visited  bj  the  Inatitul^.  A  very  cordial  renewal  of  welcome  at 
Peterborough  had  been  received  from  the  Dean  and  from  other  friends  to 
the  Society  ia  Northamptonshire.  That  interesting  cathedral  town,  bow- 
ever,  might  appear  so  nearlj  adjacent  to  the  place  of  this  year's  assembly, 
that  itmight  be  eipedient  for  the  present  to  defer  their  visit.  The  Committee 
Itad  also  received  a  friendly  invitation  from  the  Mayor  and  municipal 
authorities  of  Southampton,  a  town  which  would  afford  many  facilities,  and 
A  meetiog  there  might  combine  many  objects  of  considerable  interest  in 
Hampshire  and  adjacent  localities.  A  very  agreeable  requisition  had  been 
addressed  to  the  Institute  by  the  Deao,  the  Vicar,  and  many  of  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  Bangor,  inviting  the  Society  to  that  interesting  locality. 
The  wish  had  also  been  expressed  by  several  friends  and  members  of  the 
Institute  in  Anglesea  and  North  Wales,  that  Bangor  might  be  selected  as 
the  scene  of  the  next  assemby,  and  it  bad  been  hoped  that  the  Cambrian 
archaeologists  might  on  such  an  occasion  fraternise  with  the  Institute,  and 
eombine  the  meetings  of  the  two  kindred  societies.  From  Shrewsbury  also 
the  Committee  had  encouraging  aBsurancee  of  a  favourable  reception.  The 
Viscount  Hill,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Shropshire,  had  readily  assented  to  be 
Patron,  in  the  event  of  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  being  held  in  Shrewsbury, 
and  many  assurances  of  co-operation  evinced  the  friendly  feeling  of  the 
chief  residents  in  that  ancient  town  and  in  the  county  at  large.  The  objects 
of  Archaeological  attraction  were  numerous  and  varied.  The  Central 
Committee  accordingly  recommended  Shrewsbury  as  the  most  eligible 
place  of  meeting  for  the  ensuing  year. 

It  was  then  proposed  and  unanimously  agreed  that  the  meeting  for  1855 
should  be  held  at  Shrewsbury.  These  proceedings  having  been  thus 
brought  to  a  close,  the  memlrars  adjourned  to  the  Norrisian  School.  The 
chair  having  been  taken  by  Phofbsbob  Willis, 

Kb.  J.  H.  CooPKB,  Secretary  to  the  Cambridge  Archaeological  Society, 
Tead  a  memoir  on  the  Priory  Cborcb  of  St.  Andrew  the  Less,  Cambridge, 
now  in  course  of  restoration  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  Professor 
Willis,  in  thanking  Mr.  Cooper  for  his  communication,  protested  against 
the  excessive  restorations  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  buildings,  now  too 
frequently  uodertsken,  and  amounting  in  many  cases  to  the  destruction 
of  all  the  ancient  features  of  the  monuinenta'of  antiquity. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Swth  laid  before  the  meeting  proposals  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  "  Athena  Cantabrigienscs,"  dwelling  upon  the  great  value  of  the 
umilar  work  on  the  sister  UniverBity,  by  Anthony  a  Wood,  and  mentioning 
the  numerous  sources  of  information  available  for  a  like  history  of 
Cambridge  worthies.  He  thought  such  a  work  should  not  be  undertaken 
by  private  speculation,  but  should  be  accomplished  by  a  society. 

Mr,  NoRRia  Deck  thought  it  a  work  that  might  be  appropruttely  carried 
on  by  the  Syndics  of  the  Pitt  Press,  and  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing  it 
commenced  under  such  auspices  ;  he  hoped  they  would  not  wait  with  the 
idea  of  getUng  a  perfect  work)  but  would  leave  it  to  a  future  generation 
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to  do  for  tbiB  proposed   undertaking  wliat  Dr.  Blin  bad  'n  admiraUf 
carried  ont  for  Anthony  a  Wood. 

The  meetiog  then  adjourned,  and  at  one  o'clock  the  final  meeting 
eorameoced  in  the  Senate  House. 

The  Noble  President  having  taken  the  chair,  the  Tice-Chancellor  being 
at  his  righthand,  and  the  Uayor  at  hU  left,  a  distinguished  aMoiuhlage  of 
the  heads  of  HouaeR,  Universitj  and  Municipal  Officers,  with  many  ladiex, 
and  the  leading  members  surrounding  him,  tlie  concluding  proceeding* 
canimenced,  and  Lord  Talbot  obserred  that  the  pleasing  dutj  now  devolTcd 
upon  him  to  return  thanks  to  all  those  hj  whose  asustanee  or  iufiuence  the 
successful  issue  of  the  meeting  had  been  ocbiered.  Tbe  inatitute  hod  been 
highly  favoured  on  tbit  oocosioa  in  the  distinction  conferred  on  the  Sodetj 
by  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Consort,  who  had  graced  tbe  meeting  with  hia 
presence.  Lord  Talbot  now  proposed  that  their  best  and  moat  reapectfid 
thanks  be  returned  to  the  Prinee-Chancelior,  the  Patron  of  their  meeting, 
for  his  condeieension  in  thue  honouring  the  prooeedinga  of  tbe  Societj. 

This  proposition  having  been  carried  with  much  applause.  Sir  Chaxlks 
Anqerson,  Bart.,  spoke  with  much  feeling  of  the  generous  cordiality  and 
hospitable  kindness  which  had  been  extended  to  the  Institute  in  the 
Uuiversity,  'and  he  proposed  an  expression  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to 
the  Vice- Chancellor,  the  Masters  of  Trinitj,  Oaius,  Christ's,  and  Uagd»- 
lene,  the  Provost  of  King's  and  other  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the  University 
authorities,  to  whose  friendly  encouragement  and  welcome  the  Society 
both  collectively  and  individually  had  been  ao  largely  indebted. 

The  Vice-Crahcbllor,  in  returning  thanks,  expressed  the  feeling  i^ 
gratification  which,  he  was  fully  assured,  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  University  around  him  shared  with  himself,  in  tbe  retroapect  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  past  week,  and  the  agreeable  interconree  which  they 
had  enjoyed  with  their  archaeological  visitors  on  this  oooasioc.  TIm 
Prittcc-Chancellor  had  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  hia  graeiens  con- 
currence in  the  desire  which  had  been  generally  entertained  in  the  Univer- 
aity  to  give  encouragement  to  the  visit  of  the  Institute,  and  his  Boyal 
Highness  had  expressed  in  most  gratifying  terms  his  satishction  in  that 
part  of  their  proceedings  which  had  been  favoured  by  his  presence. 

The  Hon.  W.  Fox  Stranowats  proposed  the  most  cordial  thanks  of 
the  Institute  to  the  Mayor  and  Borough  Council,  for  the  welcome  so 
kindly  expressed  in  their  address,  and  for  their  obhging  co-operation,  froili 
the  earliest  moment  when  the  visit  of  the  Society  hod  been  in  anticipation. 

The  Hatur  acknowledged  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  bun,  with 
aasurances  of  tbe  pleasure  with  which  he  had  render«i  any  assistance  ia 
his  power  towards  the  success  of  the  meetbg,  and  the  gratification  of  the 
Society. 

Tbe  Master  of  Trinitt  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  had  thrown  open  their  mansions  and  shown  gratiffing 
attentions  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  during  the  excursions  of  the 
week,  and  especially  to  Lord  Braybrooke,  the  Hon.  Riohard  Neville,  Loid 
Arthur  Hervey,  and  tbe  members  of  the  kindred  Society  of  Snffblk,  <^ 
which  he  is  the  President. 

Hr.  Freeuan  proposed  thanks  to  tbote  who  had  received  the  Institnte, 
and  welcomed  the  Society  with  liberal  hospitality  on  several  ocoasioaB ; 
more  especially  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  to  tbe  Dean  of  Ely,  one  of  tbe 
warmest  and  earliest  of  their  friends,  to  the  Mayor  and  inhabitants  of 
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Saffron  Wdden,  and  to  the  ReT.  Joba  Hailetone,  whose  eotertalnmeat  at 
Aoglesea  Abbej  would  not  be  forgotten  in  the  reBtrospeot  of  the  agreeable 
week  now  closiDg, 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Hartshoiuib  moved  thanks  to  thoK  Societies  instituted 
for  kindred  purposes  to  those  of  the  Institute,  whose  auxiliary  kindDCBS 
had  been  liberallj  shown  on  this  occasion,  and  he  made  special  mention  of 
the  Archteolo^cal  Inatitote  of  Suffolk,'  bj  whom  they  had  been  generously 
entertained  at  Burj ;  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  and  Architecture 
Societies,  and  their  excellent  President,  the  Master  of  Jesus. 

The  Kev.  Jobk  Haiutohe  proposed  an  acknowledgment  to  those  wki 
liad  enriched  the  Museum,  more  particularly  to  the  Colleges,  whose'  valuable 
plate  had  been  entrusted  for  exhibition,  the  Hon.  Board  of  Ordnance^ 
the  Hon.  R.  Nerille,  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  BarL,  the  Master  of  Clare  Hall, 
the  Archaeologists  of  Suffolk,  and  many  who  had  shown  the  most  Fiberal 
feeling  on  this  occasion. 

Thaoks  were  also  proposed  by  the  Tioe-Chakckllor,  to  the  authors  of 
Memoirs  ; — bj  Professor  Sbdowici,  to  the  Presidents  and  Officers  of  the 
Sections ; — by  the  Hon.  W.  Fox  SnuHOiTATa,  to  distinguished  visitors 
'from  distant  parts,  expressing  his  plessore  in  again  meeting  Dr.  Waagen, 
who  had  participated  in  the  Meeting  at  Oxford  ; — and  by  Mr.  Wat,  to 
the  Local  Committee,  to  the  Mayor,  their  Chiurman,  to  the  Town  Clerk, 
Mr.  Cooper,  the  talented  Annalist  of  Cambridge,  as  also  to  Mr.  Bahington, 
Mr.  Norris  Deck,  and  other  valued  auxiliaries. 

The  YiCE-CHAKCRLLoa  finally  expressed  a  graceful  acknowledgment  to 
the  noble  President,  to  which  Loud  Talbot  reaponded,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Meeting  then  closed. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  party  of  the  Members  availed  themselves  of 
the  obliging  invitation  of  Mr.  Parker  Hamond,  of  Pampiaford  "Hal!,  and 
under  his  guidance  visited  the  "  Brent  Ditch  "  on  his  estates,  and  the 
remarkable  mansion  at  Sawston,  which  was  open  to  their  inspection 
through  the  kind  permission  of  the  present  posiieBgor,  Mr.  Huddlestone, 
This  curious  structure,  hoilt  by  order  of  Queen  Mary,  has  preserved  in 
striking  perfection  the  domestic  arrangements  and  oharactetistics  of  the 
Eliiabethan  period. 


The  Central  Committee  deare  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Cambridge  Meeting ; — The  Tice-Chaneellor,  lOL  ; 
A.  0.  Brimley,  £sq..  Mayor,  51. ;  The  Master  of  Cains,  101.  ;  The 
Master  of  Catharine  Hall,  21.  ;  J.  Heywood  Hawkins,  £sq.,  51.  ;  C.  C. 
Babington,  Esq.,  21.  ;  Professor  Henalow,  21.  ;  Hon.  R.  NeviUe,  II.  lOt.  ; 
Rev.  W.  R.  Collett,  II.  ;  Rev.  W.  B.  Hopkins,  U. ;  Rev.  G.  M.  NeUon, 
It. ;  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  U.  ;  Rev.  G.  M.  Tr»heme,  U.  U.  ;  Rev.  T. 
Field,  II. ;  Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq.,  Brit.  Mus.,  U.  It.;  WiUiam  Peck- 
.orer,  Esq.,  21. ;  Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.,  11.  U. 


Do,l,.cdtyGoO(^lc 
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iKont||Ij»  ftontron  Matiagfi. 

SamiBKK  3rd,  1854. 

Jaues  Tatbs,  £a^.,  F.B.S.,  in  tho  Chur. 

The  Rev.  H,  1L,  Soartb  commnnicated  a  more  det&iled  account  of  dis> 
CO*eries  of  Roman  iutennenta  on  Combe  Down  near  Bath,  noticed  at  a 
previoue  meeting.*  He  sent  also  drawingg  representing  the  stone  cista, 
one  of  which  contained  the  ekull  of  a  horse,  and  a  number  of  stone  coffins 
brought  to  light  in  September  1852,  at  the  top  of  Ruasell -street,  Bath. 
Mr,  Hearth  alluded  to  the  frequent  dieccrery  of  such  coffins  at  Bath  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  all  of  them  marked  bj  a  certain  unifomiit;  of  appear- 
ance. Attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  subject  shortly  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Somerset  Archraological  Society  at  Bath,  in  1852,  through  the 
excaTations  for  constructing  a  sewer  in  RusBell-street,  when  the  discoTery 
above-mentioned  took  place.  Six  stone  cofBus  were  found,  placed  in  pairs, 
from  two  feet  to  three  feet  apart,  the  heads  to  the  north-eaat,  and  a  serenth 
was  discorered  placed  singly  in  the  same  line  ;  near  the  foot  of  this  last 
was  the  lower  stone  of  a  quern.  In  one  of  these  coffins  were  the  remains 
of  8  female  and  of  an  infant,  with  portions  of  the  bones  of  two  small  animals 
and  some  pins  of  metal  much  corroded.  Near  it  lay  a  coin  of  ConstanUne, 
broken  Roman  pottery  and  green  glass  of  beautiful  manufacture,  and  bonea 
of  graminivorous  ouimaU.  In  another,  of  smaller  size,  were  the  remains 
of  two  young  children.  In  another  coffin,  containing  a  skeleton  of  large 
stature,  was  a  small  oUa  or  urn  of  dark  coloured  ware,  of  ordinary  form,' 
placed  on  the  right  side  near  the  ribs.  This  um  ia  now  in  the  Uuaenmof 
the  Bath  Institution,  The  coffins  are  rudely  shaped  out  of  blocks  of  stone, 
the  heads  usually  rounded,  the  width  considerably  greater  at  the  bead  than 
at  the  foot,  and  with  one  exception  they  had  lids  of  stone  fitted  to  them. 
A  skeleton  was  found  deposited  in  the  soil  near  one  of  the  cofSnL 
Mr.  Scarth  described  numerous  stone  cists  of  the  same  kind  found  in  Bath 
at  various  times,  in  several  instances  with  Roman  rellquea  and  coins,  and 
he  noticed  the  singular  circumstance  that  one  or  more  skeletons  are 
generally  found  deposited  in  the  earth  near  the  coffins.  On  one  occasion  a 
number  of  iron  nails,  resembling  those  with  which  the  Roman  caliga  were 
thickly  ehod,  were  found  near  £e  feet  of  the  skeleton.  He  gave  a  further 
account  of  numerous  discoveries  of  cists  or  coffias  at  Weston,  near  Bath,  aa 
related  by  the  vicar  of  that  parish,  the  Rev.  J.  Bond.  On  one  occasion  not 
less  than  twelve  were  disinterred  at  one  spot.  The  covers  lay  about  a  foot 
beneath  the  sur^e,  sometimes  the  head  was  placed  towards  the  east,  but 
■they  hod  been  deposited  indiscriminately,  !n  all  directions.  Stone  coffins 
had  also  been  found  at  English  Combe,  near  Bath,  where  vestiges  of  the 
Waosdyke  are  distinctly  traced,  at  Bitton,  probably  the  Roman  A,bona,  also 
near  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Langridge,  and  in  the  parish  of  Bath- 
viok,  dec.  The  remarkable  recent  discovery  at  Combe  Down  occurred  in 
building  a  wall  near  the  church,  the  spot  being  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 

lie  cm  represented  in  this  Joar&il,  vol. 
i.p.  19,atfootof  tbeplata.    ,^.,. 
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ftnd  not  far  &t>ore  the  remains  of  Roman  building  in  a  t«7  pictnroBquo 
frontier.  Roman  pottery  and  a  coin  of  Liciniua  laj  near  &e  coffiiiB,  which, 
as  before  noticed,  were  three  in  nnmber,  two  of  large  lize  contusing  the 
elieletons  of  femalcB,  and  ahont  two  feet  distant  from  one  of  them  lay  a 
skeleton  hent  round  the  head  of  the  coffin.  The  third,  placed  a  few  Inches 
apart,  of  smaller  size  and  gquare  at  each  end,  contained  the  skeletoa  of  a 
male  of  small  stature.  The  headn  were  to  the  north.  The  most  remark- 
able features  of  this  discorerj  were,  as  briefly  described  before  that  in  a 
line  with  the  three  cists,  about  nine  feet  to  the  west,  was  a  square  sfone 
ehest  full  of  burnt  bones,  and  on  the  other  side,  twelre  feet  distant  towards 
the  east,  another  chest  containing  the  h^od  of  a  horse.*  To  all  of  these 
receptacles  stone  coren  were  fitted.  Mr.  Scarth  is  disposed  to  asugn  these 
iitterments  to  the  later  Roman  period,  possibly  not  long  prior  to  the  Saxon 
inrasion.  The  juxtaposition  of  deposits  in  cists  without  cremation,  of  an 
interment  without  a  coffin,  and  of  sepulture  after  cremation,  is  deserving^ 
of  notice.  The  deposit  of  part  of  a  horse,  in  the  mode  here  obserred,  and 
with  the  same  provision  for  its  pre»ervatioa  as  is  shown  in  regard  to  the 
fanman  remains,  is  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  without  precedent. 
Mr.  Scarth  sent  nnmerons  drawings  in  illustration  of  this  curious  subject,' 
representing  many  of  the  sepulchral  cists  found  at  Bath,  as  also  seToral  of 
undoubted  Roman  orig^  disinterred  at  York  and  on  the  continent,* 

Dr.  Thqbhah  sent  a  memoir  on  the  recent  examination  of  the  chambered 
tnmulns  near  tfleybury.    It  is  given  in  tbis  volume,  p>  315. 

Mr.  Yates  called  attention  to  the  discOTOry  of  a  large  hoard  of  Roman  nlrer 
coins,  near  Coleraine,  some  impressions  from  which  had  been  produced  by 
Hr.  Way  at  a  previous  meeting.'  Mr.  Yatea  gave  some  further  particolara 
receired  from  his  friend  Mr.  Scott  Porter,  who  had  carefully  investigated 
the  facts  connected  with  this  remarkable  discovery.  In  the  conversation 
which  ensued.  General  Fox  snggested  the  possibility  that  a  mint  might 
have  existed  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  in  times  long  subsequent  perhaps  to 
Roman  dominion  in  this  country  ;  and  he  considered  this  hoard  in  some 
respects  analogous  to  that  brought  to  light  in  Cnerdale,  in  1840,  of  which 
a  full  account  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Hawkins  in  this  Journal.*  In  that 
instance  the  silver  coins,  six  or  seven  thousand  in  number,  were  chiefly 
Saxon,  with  a  few  of  oriental  origin  ;  the  remarkable  feature  in  both  these 
discoveries  was  the  occurrence  of  small  ingots,  suited  for  the  purposes  of 
eoining,  and  of  ornamented  objects  of  silver  cut  in  pieces  for  facility  in 
melting.  The  objects  of  this  kind  in  the  Coleraine  hoard  are  of  totally 
different  character  to  those  fonnd  at  Cuerdale,  the  ornament  presenting 
for  the  most  part  the  appearance  of  late  Roman  work. 

Mr.  Fbanks  observed  that  the  Coleraine  discovery  comprised  ingots 
closely  resembling  one  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  found 
during  the  last  century  in  tbe  Tower  of  London.  The  impress  npon 
that  ingot  had  been  erroneously  given  in  the  Arcbraologia  as  honobii, 
but  the  correct  reading  is  honorihi,  as  it  has  been  given  in  tho 
**  Monuments  Historica."  (Inscriptions,  p.  cxx.  'So.  I44a.  Archmologia, 
toI.  T.p.292.) 

*  See  notieee  at  nmuna  of  tbe  hone  *  Hr.  Scarth*i  ctuiona  Memoir  <rill  be 

fband  in  talij  inteimenta,  in  Dr.  WilsoD'a  fP*'''  ''  length  in  tbs  TruiMctioni  of  the 

Prehistoric    Annsll    of    Scotlsnd,    pp.  SomerMt  Archnological  Sodetj. 
iSS,  6&%    Memwre*,  Soc.  des  Antiqu.  *  See  p.  263,  in  this  toIdiiml  r 

de  Piesrdie,  voL  V.  p.  145.  '  VoL  i».  pp.  Ill,  189.  vItOOQIC 
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The  R«v.  J.  WiLuuisoK  commuoicftted  a  notice  of  tbe  fragraeat  of  k 
■epnlcbral  efSgj  of  gnoite,  Bculptured  in  low  relief,  diacovered  at  Shcr- 
bfHDe.  It  appears  to  have  beoo  the  memorial  d  Clement,  Abbot  oE 
Sheiborae,  about  aj>.  1163.  This  eurioua  relique  will  be  noticed  more 
fully  hereafter. 

Mr.  Albbbt  Wat  gare  a  abort  notice  of  the  remaina  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  situate  on  the  coaat  of  Northumberland,  near  Ebb's  Nook,  not  far 
Booth  of  Baiuboraugh,  and  which  he  had  lately  rieited  with  Mr.  Hodgsm) 
Hinde,  bj  ifhom  the  site,  long  forgotten  and  wholly  corered  up  by  drifted 
Band,  had  been  laid  open  during  the  past  autumn.  It  is  aituate  on  a  small 
rocky  promontory,  known  as  Beadnell  Point,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
church  and  hamlet  of  Beadnell,  one  of  the  four  diriaioiu  of  the  parish  <^ 
Bamborough.  Of  the  remote  origin  of  this  chapel,  suppoaed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  St.  £bba,  nothing  can  be  ascertained  ;  the  remains  brought 
to  light  by  Mr.  Hinde  enconrage  the  supposition  that  the  building  may 
have  been  raised  at  a  very  early  period  after  Christianity  was  introduce 
into  Northumbria.  ■'  Beadnell  (Mr,  Hodgson  Hinde  observed)  or  Bedinholl, 
was  held  of  the  royal  manor  of  Bamborough  by  the  service  of  Brengage. 
There  are  two  inquisitions  in  the  Testa  de  Nevil  which  record  the  aervloes 
incident  to  this  tenure  ;  one  in  the  reign  of  John,  where  Thomas  de  Bedin- 
bale  is  called  ■  de  Resiithale  '  (p.  393)  ;  the  second  in  that  of  Henry  III., 
where  the  name  appears  as  'Bodenbal'  (p.  389].'  Id  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  ■  Beidnell '  was  in  the  crown."  In  1666  it  belonged  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Ferster,  and  it  came  by  purchase  before  the  middle  of 
last  century  to  the  family  of  the  present  proprietor,  Thomu  Wood 
Craster,  Esq. 

"  I  know  of  no  mention  of  a  chapel  at  Beadnell,  previous  to  157&  ; 
in  that  year  at  the  Chancellor's  Visitation,  George  Patterson,  curate  (with- 
out license),  and  Matthew  Forstcr,  parish  olerk,  presented  tliemBelres, 
In  the  following  year,  the  oure  was  vacant,  and  no  curate  occurs  subse- 
quently. The  existing  chapel  in  the  village  of  Beadnell,  half  a  mile  from 
the  old  site,  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The 
ancient  site  is  known  as  Ebb's  Nook.  In  the  same  way,  the  site  of  an 
abandoned  chapel  of  St.  Giles,  at  Work,  in  the  parish  of  Carbarn,  is 
called  Oilty's  Nick." 

St.  Ebba,  whose  name  seems  thus  connected  with  this  primitive  little 
ehurch,  and  by  whom  it  may  possibly  have  been  originally  founded,  was 
sister  of  St.  Oswald  and  of  Oswi,  kings  of  Northumberland  in  the  seventh 
century.  Oswald  and  his  brothers,  when  their  father  Etbelfrid,  king  of 
Deira,  fell  in  battle,  in  617,  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  where  they  were 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith.  When  the  sovereignty  of  Bemicia  and 
Deira  was  restored  to  Oswald  in  633,  he  sought  to  introduce  Christianity, 
and  obtained  from  Scotland  a  biahop  and  miusionarios  for  that  purpose. 
Aidan,  a  monk  of  lona,  came  at  his  request,  and  Oawald  bestowed  on 
him  Lindisfame  as  his  episcopal  seat,  and,  as  Bede  relates,  interpreted  to 
his  subjects  the  discooraes  of  Aidan,  whilst  the  bishop  was  unacqUMUted 
with  their  language.^     Churches  were  built  in  many  places  and  monas- 

'  In  the  NorUinmberiuitl  Pipe  Bolls  ■  Liber  Feod.  18  Biz.,  Hodgsim'sHisL 

the  name  is  written— BeaeiilulI,Bewtilul,  Nerthonib.  voLiii. 

Beainghal,  Bendenhala,  and  Brendential,  *  Beds,  E«et.  Hist.  B.  IIL  c  3. 
the  Uat  being,  m  Hr.  Hinde  tfainks,  errun. 


ii,Coo(^ic 


ii,Googlc 
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tenet  founded  by  Osw&ld'a  liber&Iitj.  In  the  esrlj  part  of  his  r^gn, 
Oswald  resided  chiefly  at  Bunborougb.  Ebha  appears  to  bave  Uken  an 
ftctive  share  in  bis  efforts  to  eatabluh  the  Christian  faith  ;  she  founded 
monuteries  at  Ebchester  and  tA  Coldingbam,  where  she  died  in  683, 
being  abbess  of  that  religious  bouse.' 

The  attention  of  Hr.  Hodgson  Hinde  having  been  directed  to  tbe  head- 
land where  the  vestiges  of  this  Northumbrian  Perraniabuloe  laj  concealed 
beneath  accumntated  aand,  preMrved  in  some  degree  bj  a  strong-rooted 
kind  of  grass '  from  drifting  before  the  fearful  galea  prevalent  on  that 
coast,  he  spoedilj  ascortMDed  tbe  position  of  tbe  rained  walls  b;  probing 
the  sand  with  a  crow-bar.  The  interesting  results  of  bis  exploration  are 
ehoirn  bj  the  accompanying  plan.  The  chapel  measured,  eitemallj, 
about  55  ft.  bj  16  ft>  ;  thiclcnesB  of  the  walls,  which  are  of  coarse  rubble- 
work,  2  ft,  and  portions  on  the  north  side  remained  about  5  ft.  in  height. 
The  building  was  divided  into  a  nave  and  a  chancel,  the  former,  measuring 
23  ft.  by  12,  tbe  latter  12  ft,  by  12,  and  to  the  west  is  another  division 
11  ft,  by  12,  which  couununicatea  with  the  nave  by  an  opening,  4  ft.  8  in. 
wide. 


Onmiiil-pluL    Chkpel 


The  opening  between  the  nave  and  tbe  cbancel  measured  5  ft.  2  in. 
wide.  Both  these  openings  are  cut  straight  through,  and  were  probably 
arched  over ;  tbe  faces  of  the  reveals  are  smooth,  showing  uo  indication 
of  any  door  having  existed  between  tbe  nave  and  the  building  westward. 
The  nave  bad  two  doora,  north  and  south,  immediately  opposite  to  one 
another,  the  jambs  of  the  former  remained  standing  and  tbe  head  of 
tbe  door  was  not  arched,  bat  formed  of  two  large  stones  placed  upon 
the  imposts  and  inclined  against  each  other ;  the  semi-circular  bead  of 
the  opening  being  cnt  out  of  them.  One  of  these  stones  remained,  and  fell 
from  its  place  during  tbe  excavation.  Tbe  doorways  splayed  considerably 
inwards,  tbe  width  on  the  inside  being  3  ft.,  the  opening  between  the 
jambs  of  the  door  only  25  in.,  the  height  of  the  doorway  4  ft,   8  in.     No 

I  The  cxiMing  nruube  of  ColtUogham  '  It  1iu  not  been  Mceituned  whetbcr 

Abbay,   B«rwicluhira,  are  sbont  a  mile  Ihia  may  be  the  Arundo  araiana,  or  tbe 

from  tha  aam,  bat  SL   Ebba'a  nannerj'  ia  O'^anu^rottu  armaria,  Sea  Matweed,  the 

anppoaed  to   ha*e  been  placed    on   the  toogh,    twining   roots   of   which   are  of 


is  St.  Abb'a  Head,  great  Berrice  in  binding  the 
and  Bumiunded  on  three  aidea  by  the  sea  on  many  parti  of  our  mtita 
t»  completely  aa  Ebb'a  Nook. 
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vestige  of  any  windows  conld  be  found,  but  they  were  probably  formed  at 
B  greater  height  from  the  floor  than  anj  portion  of  the  eziating  walla. 
The  altar  (No.  1,  in  Plan]  remuned 
nearly  entire,  it  was  formed  of  coarse 
rubble-work,  and  it  w&a  speedilj  demo- 
lished in  search  of  treasure.  At  its 
north  side  was  found  part  of  a  shallow 
stone  trough  (No.  2),  amongst  the 
rubbish,  and  probably  not  in  its  ori- 
ginal position.  In  the  soath-weat  ang;!* 
there  was  a  small  bason  (No.  3), 
PiMofth  KorthDoor  desoribod  by  Mr.  Hodgson   Hinde  aa  a 

holy  water  Teasel.  Adjoining  this  there 
was  a  piHlion  of  a  low  atone  bench,  which  also  ran  along  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  nave,  as  efaown  in  the  ground-plan  (No.  4).* 
In  the  south-east  angle  <^  the  nave  there  was  a  cavity  in  the  wall 
which  apparently  had  contained  a  piscina,  and  near  tbe  south  door  there 
was  fonnd  a  stone  basin,  very  rudely  formed,  supposed  to  have. been 
a  font.  No  stones  were  found  with  mouldings  or  ornaments,  nor  any 
sepulchral  slab,  which  might  aid  in  fixing  a  date ;  the  roof  had 
apparently  fallen  in,  as  numerous  stone  slates  for  roofing  were  found 
amongst  the  rubbisli.  The  building  to  the  west  of  the  nave  seemed 
to  hare  been  erected  subsequently  to  it,  and  the  rubble-walling  waa  of 
much  coarser  and  inferior  work  to  the  other  parts  of  the  chapel,  the  mortar 
being  almost  without  limo  ;  it  was  constructed  with  strught  joints  where 
the  uorth  and  south  walls  met  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  without  any 
attempt  to  bond  their  courses  into  it.  A  low  stone  bench  was  formed  along 
the  walls  as  in  the  nave.  At  the  south-east  angle  there  appeared  an  irre- 
gular opening  in  the  wall,  which,  from  its  appearance  when  fint  eicarated, 
was  considered  by  Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde  to  hare  been  a  doorway  ;  it  is 
possible  that  this  western  chamber  may  hare  been  the  dwelling  of  an 
anchorite  or  of  the  priest.  The  ground-plan  of  the  curious  ruined  church 
near  Low  Qosforth  House,  Northumberland,  described  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the 
ArcbiBologia  .£liana,  Vol.  iL  p.  243,  preseots  much  general  confemii^  to 
that  at  Ebb's  Nook,  and  a  narrow  space  thne  appears  westward  of  the  nave, 
resembling  that  here  described,  bat  without  any  opening  of  commnnieatira 
with  the  nave  ;  Mr.  BtA]  supposed,  however,  that  the  west  end  had  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  uave  being  shortened  a  portion  of  the  original  church  had 
been  cut  off. 

These  simple  examples  of  the  early  Northumbrian  cbarches  are  well 
deserving  of  attention,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  little  oratory  at 
Ebb's  Nook,  disinterred  by  Mr.  H.  Hinde,  waa  not  carefully  examined  by 
■ome  one  vened  in  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  architecture  in  NorUi 
BrilMD  and  Ireland,  where  it  is  stated  that  primitive  buildings  exist,  which 
[ffesent  features  strongly  resembling  those  noticed  in  the  mined  remuna  in 

■  Ths  stone  bendi  rui  round  the  Collins,  p.  SS,  The  long  bai«h  along  the 
gretttF  part  of  the  west,  north,  uid  south  wall,  DDdeniabl]'  a  feature  of  chnrchea  of 
walls  in  the  ehapet  of  PMTmoatbnloe,  m      earl;  date,  occors  also   in  boilding*  of 


1   bv  Mr.  Hulun's  plu,  in  his  oonipiinliTelv  l&te  conatniction.     A  por- 

Df  that  remarkable  little  Wilding,  tion  maj  stUI  be  seen  in  the  panwal 

p.   73.      See   alao    ■  Pemnabnioc,   the  church  at  Holjr  labod. 

Loet  Charth  found,"  by  die  R«*.  C.  T.  tOoOQ  C 
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HorUmmberlond.  Hr,  WilliamwD  states  that  the  evlj  Irish  ontories 
generally  measure  about  20  or  30  ft,  b;  14  to  16  ft.  wide,  and  that  most 
of  them  had  either  a  chancel,  or  west  end,  added  to  the  original  structures 

The  Ber.  Wilter  Bluht  seut  a  notice  of  the  Norman  font  in  Lillesball 
Church,  Shropshire,  accompanied  bj  sketches  of  the  sin^lar  ornaments 
■eulptored  upon  it.  The  form  is  cylindrical,  an  arcade  of  round  arches 
supported  by  very  abort  columns  runs  partly  round,  being  partly  interrupted 
bj  interlaced  work  of  mde  design.  Under  the  arches  are  foliated  and 
Other  ornaments,  the  intention  of  irhich  is  rery  obscure  :  in  one  of  these 
compartments  appear  three  cubes,  like  dice,  in  another  six.'  Under  the 
arcade  is  a  band  of  ornament,  which  seems  to  be  a  Tariety  of  the  Chinese- 
like Z  ornamentation,  the  full  development  of  which  is  shown  from  Irish 
USS.  by  Mr.  Westwood,  in  his  valuable  memoir  in  this  Joumal.i  The 
south  door  of  Lilleshall  Church  displays  the  Norman  oherrony  moulding, 
but  with  that  exception  the  fabric  possesses  little  interest.  Ur.  Blunt 
communicated  also  an  account  of  a  singular  object,  probably  a  sun-dial,  at 
Uadeley  Court,  an  ancient  mansion  of  the  Brooke  family,  in  the  same 
county,  now  undermined  by  collieries.  It  is  a  cubic  block  of  stone  raised 
on  a  platform  in  the  outer  court,  each  aide  measuring  about  4  feet  square  ; 
the  side  towards  the  north  is  plain,  on  each  of  the  other  sides  is  a  deep 
bason-shaped  oavitj,  surrounded  by  four  smaller  cavities  at  the  angles,  and 
escutcheon*.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  cavities  there  is  a  hole, 
probably  to  receive  the  gnomon.  The  cube  is  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
and  the  whole  measures  about  6  ft.  in  height. 

Lieut  Col.  GaAHT  communicated  a  short  acconnt  of  the  site  of  a  round 
church  which  he  had  laid  open  on  the  Western  Heights  at  Dovor,  doubtless 
connected  with  the  House  of  the  Templars  mentioned  by  Leland  and  other 
writers.     A  ground-plan  of  these  remains  vrill  be  given  hereafter. 

flntiquEtinf  neB  nmW  of  9xt  er^tbOtV. 

By  the  Rev.  Thoiub  Hugo. — A  stone  celt  of  unusually  large  dimeiwoas, 
found  in  the  Thames  in  September  last. 

By  Capt.  Hebrt  Bsll,  through  Hr.  Allies. — The  remarkable  bronce 
reliqne,  found  in  1844,  on  Leckhampton  Hill,  near  Cheltenham,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  the  frame  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  headpiece  or  cap, 
(See  notices  in  this  Journal,  vols.  i.  p.  386,  iii.  p.  352).  A  detailed 
account  of  this  Mngular  object  will  be  given  hereafter.  Also  a  bronze 
spear-head,  described  as  found  on  Leckhampton  Hill,  length  7J  in. ;  it  has 
rivet-holes  at  the  ude  of  the  socket,  and  is  enemsted  with  a  fine  light 
green-coloured  patina. 

By  Mr.  W.  Holseh. — A  small  bowl  of  thin  bronze  plate,  found  near 
Cahir,  in  Munster.  Diameter  4}  in.  It  is  perforated  in  four  places 
immediately  under  the  rim,  which  is  slightly  recurved,  and  there  was 
possibly  some  adjustment  for  suspension  by  four  cords  or  chains.  Another 
Iritdi  object  of  this  description,  and  nearly  similar  in  size,  but  the  lip 
witboDt  any  perforation,  is  represented  in  Lord  Talbot's  Memmr  on  Anti- 
quities found  at  Lagore,  co.  Meath,     (Arch.  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  104.) 

'  *  Praelieal  Geologj  and  Ancient  Archi-      Towers,  p.  16S.    In  tba  eariisat  Biranga- 
tectoTS  o(   IreUnd,  b;   G.   WiUiamwin,      ment  the  door  was  at  ttM  WM(  sod, 
lOiS,  p.  100.    See  slso  Petria's  Bonad      ^*  VoL  a.  p.  2811. 
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By  Mr.  W.  J.  Bbkshard  Sum.— Several  stone  we&pom,  Ac.,  eom- 
priuDg  a  celt  of  cream-coloiired  flini, 
of  the  form  found  in  masj  pArta  of 
Great  Britain,  tbe  place  of  diworery  not 
aacertMned ; — a  singular  object  of  flint 
fotmd  at  Pentrefoelas,  DeDbighihiie  ;  it 
lias  been  supposed  that  it  may  hare  been 
nsed  as  a  flajing-knife,  a  pnrpose  for 
irhich  certun  lamine  of  stooe  found  in 
Shetland  had,  as  it  hai  been  supposed, 
been  used.'  This  implement,  of  a  type 
bitherto,  as  we  believe,  unnoticed  !n  this 
country,  meuures  3g  in.  b;  2-^  id. 
(See  woodcut.)  A  6oe  celt  of  green 
porphyry,  (length  8}  in.)  with  grooTes  at 
the  sides  at  the  blunt  end,  to  facilitate 
attachment  to  the  haft ;  and  a  weapon 
of  granular  quarts,  probably  from  the 
South  Seas. — Two  arrow-hnids  of  flint, 
localities  unknown  ;  and  a  broad  bronse 
blade,  found  in  Shropshire,  given  to  Hr. 
Bemtiard  Smith  by  Ur.  John  Anstice  of 
Madeley  Wood,  in  that  county.  It  is  of 
a  type   rarely    found  in   England,  bnt 

FUi.t  tapi«-™t,  ft™  j>«.bi(rh.hi«.  ^^.jr^  wespons.uBualiy  somewhat  curved, 
are  found  in  Ireland.      Tbe  blade  was  affixed  to  a  haft  by  four  strong 


rivets,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut.    Length   12}  in.,  greatest  breadth 
3i  inches. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Bakks. — A  bronze  blade,  found  at  Mildenhall.  Cam- 
bridgeshire, length  10  in.,  pierced  for  two  rivets,  and  of  the  class  of 
weapons  usually  described  as  daggers.  A  bronxe  spear-head,  from  Ballina. 
<!0.  Mayo,  height  7}  in.  It  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  represented 
in  this  volume,  p.  231.  Also  four  antique  bronie  spear-heads,  obtained  by 
Mr.  Banks  in  China,  where  antiquities  of  bronze  are  in  great  estimation.' 


'  CkUlonie  of   tlie    Miuenm   of   the  "  Fo-Im-tu,"  or  PUta  on  kamed  Anti- 

-Soeietin  of  ADtiquaries,  p.  14.  quitiea.      A  largs  vsriet;  of  fonnt  of 

'  A  volDauDoui  work  has  bean  pro-  vaiea,     muaical     inatnuDenIs,     metallio 

ducad  in  China,  deaeribing  antiquities  of  mirnin  with  iDseriptiaui,  and  objects  of 

all  claaaea,  &omB.c  1700.    Itiseatitled  all  hinda  maji  there  be  Iband. 


&ncianC  Bronze  Epean.  fyom  Cluiia. 
tn  thsCaUocUDDcIthtRaT.  Suniul  Bmiki. 
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Of  two  of  these,  no  objects  of  the  kind  hiring,  u  we  beliftve,  hitherto 
been  published  in  this  cnuntry,  representations  mre  here  giren  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  types  discovered  in  Europe.  In  some 
of  these  Asiatic  weapons,  instead  of  a  loop  on  each  side,  for  attachmeDt 
to  the  shaft,  as  is  frequently  found  in  those  brouze  speara  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  there  ia  a  single  amall  loop  on  one  face  of  the  weapon, 
{see  woodcut.  No.  2} ;  the  opening  of  tbe  socket  is  mitred,  and  the 
edge  of  the  blade  is  formed  occaaiaiiallj  with  a  peculiar  flowing  corre, 
not  noticed,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  anj  English  example.  (See 
woodcut,  No.  1). 

By  Mr.  Charles  Ainblie. — A  collection  of  reliques  of  rarioas  periods 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  near  Weatminster  Bridge,  and  in  excava- 
tions in  the  citj  of  London  ;  comprising  some  reliqaes  of  the  Roman  age, 
Samian  and  other  pottery,  a  bronie  umbo,  and  a  curious  assemblage  of 


in  l^mjxtADd  fT)  fbund  in  London. 


spurs,  spear-heads,  daggers,  a  massive  aie-head,  arrow-heads,  knives,  and 
other  iron  implements.  A  diminutive  costrel,  or  pilgrim's  bottle  of  white 
ware  covered  with  mottled  green  glaze.  A  pewter  jug,  having  a 
medallion  on  the  inelde  at  the  bottom,  representing  the  crucifix  with  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  ;  the  maker's  stamp  is  an  escutcheon  charged  with  the 
initials  A.  K.,  and  two  Btars  under  them.  Amongst  the  more  ancient 
objects  in  Mr.  Ainslie's  poSBession  is  that  here  represented,  (see  woodcut) 
being  of  a  class  of  iron  reliques  usually  found  with  Roman  remains,  and  of 
which  the  intention  bag  not  been  determined.  Three  examples  are 
preserved  in  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  Museum  of  Ltmdon  Antiquities,  and  one, 
considerably  differing  in  form  from  the  above,  is  represented  in  his 
Catalogue,  p.  77,  No.  346.  He  observes  that  they  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  almost  always  near 
Roman  buildings.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  temporary  shoes 
for  horses  or  oien  with  tender  feet,  and  they  have  been  called  spurs  oc 
stircopB.  A  curious  example  with  rings  attached  to  the  cheek-pieces, 
found  at  Vieil  Evrcux,  is  figured  in  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  Collectanea 
Antiqua,  vol.  iii.  p.  128.  Some  antiquaries  have  supposed,  perhaps  with 
greater  probability,  that  these  objects  were  lyehnuehi  pentilet,  or  hanging 
lamp-holders  of  a  homely  description,  and  adapted  for  the  same  purpose  aa 
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the  iron  Um^hliolder  of  more  seemly  fuhion,  found  in  the  Roman  tomb  at 
Bartloir,  in  1838.  (Archaeolo^A,  vol.  zzti.  part  i.)  An  example  found  at 
Langton,  Wilts,  wu  considered  by  the  lat«  Sir  S.  Heyrick  to  be  a  spur,* 

By  Mr.  Fbakxb. — Two  finely  engrared  plates  of  flilrer  parcel-gilt, 
examples  of  Flemigb  art  of  high  class,  date  early  in  the  XVth  ceotory. 
They  represent  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  doobtleas  originally 
accompanied  a  crucifix,  being  affiled  possibly  to  the  surface  of  a  shnne  or 
some  other  object  of  sacred  use. 

By  Mr.  Edvahd  Richabsson. — Representation  of  a  diminutiTe  sepulchral 
effigy,  found  buried  under  the  font  in  Sheinton  church,  near  Buildwas, 
Shropshire.  (See  woodcut,  next  page.)  This  figure  presents  an  addition, 
veil  deserring  of  noUce,  to  the  Mries  of  miniature  monumental  sculptures, 
enumerated  by  Hr.  Walford  in  a  memoir  in  this  Journal,  (vol.  iii.  p.  238.) 
It  may  be  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  XlVth  century  ;  it  is  sculptured 
on  a  ^ab  measuring  2  ft.  4  in.  by  1  ft.  7  in.  at  the  head,  and  9  in.  at  the 
foot.  The  head,  orer  which  is  tbrowD  a  kerchief  falling  in  flowing  folds 
upon  the  shoulders,  rests  on  a  single  pillow.  The  dress,  closely  fitting  at 
the  neck  and  on  the  arms,  is  not  confined  by  a  girdle,  and  falls  in  ample 
folds  to  the  feet.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  thu  little  effigy  is  the  clasped 
book  placed  under  the  left  arm.  The  preserration  of  this  curious  sculpture 
is  due  to  the  care  of  Mr.  T.  Pountney  Smith,  of  Shrewsbury. 

By  Ur.  Hbhkt  Halbtei),  of  Chichester, — A.  uWer  betrothal  ring  found 
in  Sussex,  the  impress  being  the  initials  I.  and  M.  united  by  a  trn»JoTe 
knot,  with  the  tasseled  ends  turned  outwards.*  See  the  late  Mr.  Crofton 
Croker's  obserrationB  on  devices  of  this  kind  ;  Journal  of  the  Arcbraologioal 
Associa^on,  toI.  ir.  p.  389.  Date,  about  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century. 

By  Usjor-Qeneral  Fox. — A  brass  standard  quart  measure,  bearing  the 
initials  E  R.  under  a  crown,  and  the  date  1601.  Many  standard  measures 
appear  to  have  been  made  at  that  period  ;  anongat  other  examples  bearing 
the  same  date  may  be  mentioned  the  UaiTersitj  Taxors'  measures,  kept  in 
the  public  Ubrary  at  Cambridge,  and  a  Bet  (gallon,  quart,  and  pint)  now  in 
the  Hampshire  Museum  at  Winchester,  and  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Ur.  J.  Newington  Hughes,  of  that  city.'  General  Fox  has  pre- 
sented this  measure  to  the  Institute. 

By  Mr.  Clact,  of  Reading. — Litbognphic  drawings  (presented  to  the 
Institute)  representing  a  reniarkshle  fire-place  with  a  projecting  mantel  of 
Btone,  in  Abingdon  Abbey,  and  a  limber  roof  in  a  house  at  Abingdon. 

Matrices  and  Impressions  of  Seals.  By  the  Rer.  C.  Crdmf. — Matrix 
of  the  obverse  of  the  large  circular  seal  of  Evesham  Abbey,  representing 
the  swineherd  Eores,  probably  a  reproduction  in  old  times  of  the  original, 
which  might  have  been  injured  or  lost.  The  design  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  seal  of  which  impressioos  exist,  but  with  some  slight  Tariations,  and 

■  A  reprsesntatioo    ii   givm  in    the  Idnd  ronnd  hit  Stntford,  and  soppoasd 

"Barrow  Diggen,"  pL   7,  p.  83.    Two  to  have  belonged  to  Sbakapvan.,  Qent. 

fDond  at  CuinrtOB  areie  tba  MDMOin  of  Mag.,  vol  lux.  pi.  2,  p.  322. 
the  Bristol  PbiltMaphical  InMitntion,  and  '  Tbey  were  •xhibitad  in  the  HtuenD) 

were  •:Ulibiled  in  tbat  of  the  Itntitute  at  of  tb«  Inititala  at  SaHsbury,  with  a  btaas 

the  Briitol  Uefltiog.  See  Bristol  ToIiudb,  seven  pound  weight,  nuvlied  at  ander  a 

6G8.    Five  are  flgnred  in  the  "  Bulielin  crown,  ah.  do.  IS6S.    BepreaeDtationa  of 

onamental,"   1810,  p.   47£.     See  alio  the   Winchealer  Heaanrea  of  the  aama 

*■  Antiqnitda  Ironv^  k  Culm,"  by  Selimidt,  rein  are  given  ia  Dr.  Hilner^  "  History 

t>I.  G.  of  WiadteMer,"  voL  i.  p.  871 
*  See  a  tvpresenlatiDti  nf  a  ring  of  Ihii 
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MINIATURE  SEPULCHRAL  EFFIGY. 
Diantvand  nndsr  tbe  Foot  In  Shalnton  Chunh,  EKuoptbin, 
LoiU,  1  fcH  t  Iscka :  wUlli  ■  t  knl.  1  ftiM  1  iKk ;  U  KM.  *  fauko. 
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it  wu  fiogrkTed  apparentlf  hj  a  vorkmaD  ignorant  of  Saxon  characlen. 
R«preBentatioii8  of  the  origioal  »eal  have  been  gireo  in  Tindal's  Hist,  of 
Evesham,  p.  142  ;  Honast.  Angl.  by  Calej,  toT,  ii.  pi.  1.  p.  13  ;  Nash'l 
Biat.  of  Worcestenhire,  vol.  i.  p.  396,  and  irith  greater  accuracy  in  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xix,  p.  68,  pi.  v.,  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  F.  Hadden,  who 
mentions  the  existence  of  thii  matrix  noir  in  Mr.  Crump's  poMeaaion.  It 
was  given  to  that  gentleman,  about  fifty  yean  sbce,  at  Worcester,  with 
coins  and  other  objects  which  had  belonged  to  a  collector  in  that  city. 
Ur.  Cmmp  observes  that  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  hare  been 
engraved  in  the  time  of  the  last  Abbot,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  seal,  of 
somewhat  smaller  sise.  The  date  of  the  original  seal  was  considered  by 
Kr.  F.  Hadden  to  be  early  in  the  XVth  centiuy.'  For  the  exhibition  lU 
this  curious  matrix  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley. 

By  Mr.  J.  Grbtille  Chester. — Seal  of  John  Bagot,  an  impression  from 
a  silver  matrix  in  poseesaion  of  Lord  Bagot,  at  Blithfield.  It  bears  an 
escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  Bagot — a  chevron  between  three  martlets,  with 
helm,  lambrequins,  and  orest,  namely  a  goat's  head. — ^igtllu  ;  fo^'it : 
basot :  anntg'.  An  engraving  of  this  seal  is  given  in  Lord  Bsgot's 
Memorials  of  his  family.  —  Impression  from  a  brass  matrix  found  in 
August  last,  at  Bungay,  Suffolk,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Q.  Baker, 
of  that  town.  It  is  circular,  and  bears  on  escutcheon  of  arms — three 
dnqnefoils  pierced,  a  quarter;  with  helm  and  crest,  a  swan's  head  and  neck 
between  erect  wings.  Two  kneeling  wodewoses,  or  wild  men,  support  the 
escutcheon  and  helm. — gf,  timid  Dl  U  ifmuMt.  Date,  the  latter  part 
of  the  XVth  century. 


l^tBforifBl  anti  ^Tttiatologfral  ^blftatfons.— .jpottfsn. 


Spiciixqiuk  SoLxnam. — Complecten*  SS.  Pstnin  nctommqaa  £ 
anecdota  hictenns  open  pnblioi  jnrii  facta,  &o.  4b>,  DidoL  The  first  volome  of  this 
Important  collection,  edited  bj  the  Bsnedietina  of  the  Abbey  of  Solesmea,  has  recently 
appeared.  It  will  fonn  two  Mrias,  each  of  five  vohunsi,  with  historical  notices  ud 
dinertatioiuL 


RferuE  AacntoLooiaut— Paris,  8to.  Vol.  XI.,  livr,  1.  April,  1864—  U 
Egyptians  da  Nahr-el-Kelb  ;  Lea  fiontona  da  Parthenon  ;  Examen  d'nn  Hdmtire 
poathoine  de  H.  Letronoe  ;  InacriptioD  Romaine  tronvie  en  Provence  ;  De  la 
mMecine  ehcz  lea  aDciena  E^yptiens,  Ae. — Livr.  2.  Notice  kit  Ahm^  dit  PeDKmvan, 
17*  at  13*  dynaatiea  Egyp^enoesi  Lea  fronlona  dn  Parthenon  ;  Poiik  dea  villei  dn 
nidi  de  la  France  ;  Antel  rotif  conaerTJ  dsna  I'^gliae  de  la  Madeleine  dans  lea 
Pyr^D^ea  ;  Cr^tion  d^e  Conuniasion  dea  Monuments  hialoriqnea  a  Vienne  (Antridie) 
tie. — livr.  3,  Mdnioire  poelhonie  de  H.  Letronne  ;  Snr  le  rfiythme  d'nn  ehmur  dn 
Cieiope  d'Eimpide  ;  Dooatioa  da  XII'  SiMe  (senlptared  tympannm  of  a  door  at 
Mervillrra,  in  the  dioceee  of  Qutrtree}  ;  Horioga  pnbliqoe  k  Angers  en  1384  ;  Baa* 
relief  Oallo-Romwn  de  Longe-porte  ft  Ijuigrea  (repraaentation  of  a  foDr.wheeled  car)  ; 
Hedaille  de  Gone  IV.  roi  de  I'Albanie  ;  Poida  dea  Villea  da  midi  de  la  Fnuoe  ; 
TabletteahistoTiqaeeendaitesdecireeonMrT^eaanx  Archivea  derEmpire,  fte., — liv.  4; 
Ue  d'Egine,  temple  de  Jupiter  Panbellenien ;  I'Agon  d'Alh^oea  ;  Lea  Bellitaoi  (Fline, 
Hilt.  Nat.}  U  Hoae  de  Jericho  ;  Ratable  d'or  de  U  CathMrale  de  BAle,  &o.— Livr.  G  ; 
L'Agora  d'Athdnea  (Mqi);  Oruementation  d'nne  Haiion  de  Straaboarg  dn  XTI< 
Mele ;  Ia  Commanderie  de  Sainl-Jean  de  lAtran,  Ac,  k  Paris  (repieaantatioDS  of 
Ineiaed  tombs) ;  Baa-relief  Oallo-Romain  dn  Uoato  da  Stnabonrg  ;  Inaeription  dfaon. 
varle  pris  de  B^dera,  &o. — Livr.  6  ;  Lea  Oiaeaox  de  Diomede  ;  Recattea  MAIieales, 
tradaitea  d'nn  fragment  ^ypden ;   He  d'Egina  j  Emplot  das  qoarta  de  ton  dans  le 

<  Bee  farther  remarks  by  Sir  F.Haddan      put  L  pp.  810,   S9t;    and  part  IL  p. 
on  th«  Eveeham  Seals,  Gent.  Mag.  vol  c      318.  LiuvTlr 
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KtenuM  hiUlatiaoi  luoifava  en  SoUm,  &«.— liv.  7;  H«ui«iM 

VoaWaaan  Qlida;  OnNaaotatiDn  d'nns  binmo  da  Stiuboai^  dn  XTI* 

viole,  Art.  3  ;  I'Epuile  de  Gallardon  (foru-vw  nwr  Quutrai);  U*  d'Egina  ;  Inaerip- 
fioBi  Ronudncs  rBcacilliei  duu  la  proTinaa  d' Alger,  Ac — Livr.  S.  Inrenture  da  as 
«^  ae  troQTut  daoa  le  ehalcMi  ia  Tincannee  et  duu  eelol  da  Baanlri  en  1420  j 
tUdaUlM  Honluouidae  i  Rwtontjon  dn  Cluut  litoigiqua  ;  Covpae  eo  K:gent  offVaal 
dca  lajete  mfthjogiqnee  et  religiBai ;  La  Tamb«*n  da  Odt  la  Clare,  Abb£  da  Im  KoS  ; 
Inaoriptioiu  reUtin*  i  noa  Tille  da  I'laoie  ;  MonnmenUGiiQa-RoDuiiuetM^ZDnngieD^ 
fte. — lJ*T.  9  ;  L'euoelDte  du  fenboiiTf!  septeiitriDiiel  da  Puia  j  ScidptnnB  d«  moanmant* 
nligieoK,  Dapt  da  !■  Oiroiide  ;  I'^iiia  da  SL  Gann^H  dec  Fr£a ;  Dfcodrerte  do 
Sanpaott  da  Mempbia  ;  U  Glypliqaa  an  iuii;«i  age  <|Jate  of  Hediaral  CMneoa)  ; 
AntiquilA  GaUo-Bomainea,  Ael— Gaoaial  Index  of  the  eoDlaote  of  the  Bnt  ton 
Tolomae. 

AmiLn  AacBfcoujaiQDn,  public  par  Didron  aint,  4ta,  Tome  XIY. — LiTiaiaoa  3 
Cercmeila  et  inhumatloiu  ao  moyen  Im  (plate  of  MeroTiDgian  Stone  Gita  al  Paria) ; 
leonogtaphie  et  OmemeotaliOQ  da  IVglise  Saint-Mare,  k  Voiiaa  ;  Dea  iDflaeneee 
BTzantinel  (illtulralioai  of  Bjiantina  Architeetnre  in  Fnnoa)  ;  I'Egliae  fariangnlaire 
de  Plai^  PjiWm— Lin.  ( ;  loenographie  Chr^tiauia,  Titrail  da  la  Quuit^  (a  Painted 
Window  ezecntad  nnder  tb«  direotion*  of  H.  Didrm,  and  of  whieh  ha  preaenta  a  krgs 
ool«red  plate  to  his  aQbacribera) ;  Dea  InBiienoea  Byzantinea ;  Hiufa  de  Seulptnra 
an  Louvre,  Salle  de*  Angiuer;  Narattea  k  eooen*  dea  XII*  at  XIII*  idielea  (plate  of 
enamelled  reeeale  for  iDoenae);  lUhngea  etNoaTellea — Li-rr.  B  ;  Orf^Trerie  dn  XIII^ 
^ide,  la  Croix  de  CUirmanu ;  EgUee  de  Plan^ ;  Femmnarie  du  Uojren  Age,  grilln 
en  far  ;  Cathjdrale  de  Reima,  Dflawemanta,  Vicea  et  Tertua;  Uua^  de  Sculpture  dn 
LouTra,  Sallee  de  Coyzeroi,  de  Paget,  As. — Lit.  E  ;  Le  Mojen  Age  en  Italia  ;  Unafe 
de  Senlptare  ao  Louvre  ;  Tillea  et  Chiteauz  du  XIII<  Siiela,  an  payi  de  Galloa  ; 
leonographie  de  la  CathMntle  de  Beimi ;  Lea  Ecuuu  ;  BlbUognphie. 

FiCASDin.— H^mnirea  de  la  Soei^  dea  Antiqnvrea,  Tome  XIII.  (DeniUme  Sfrie, 
Tome  III.)  8to.  Paris,  DunianliD,18fi4;  Ptiainageanz  Foutainea  dana  le  df  partement 
de  rOiae  (popular  euatoma  and  anpantitioDB  re^rding  holy  wdla);  Oamaoiaa  et  ea* 
Seigneun,  jneqD'an  IS76;  Eiaai  ear  lea  mcainaiea  dea  eomteedePonthieo;  Catalogue 
de*  Uanoaerils  eur  la  Pieardie,  <joB»trri»  k  la  Bibliotfaique  imptriale  ;  La  Csofr^e 
4e    Notie-Dame   dn  Pu]r    d'Amieni,  &e^-Bulletin    de    la    Sooi«U,    annte    1854, 

No*.  1, 2,  Bto.    Amount  reoeut  aaqiUaitiona  annannoed  aa  added  to  die  If 

AoiieM  it  a  leaden  comu  found  near  thatd^  — j  _— ^  — . .  ._  -i-  .».i  .  — . — 
fid  are  four  qnadrign  in  relief,  auminnded  I 
6alla-Bomaa  pottarj,  a  bracelet  of  jet,  &a, 

BoRH,  AniQuiaiM  or  Riiimb-lird. — Jahibllchw  dea  TaMina  voo  Altertfanma- 
fileonden  im  Bheinlande,  XXI.,  ElcTeath  year,  Bonn,  18S4,  Svo.,  (three  lithographic 
plaice) — On  Boman  remains  at  Kreniuach ;  Dormagen,  Rheniih  Pnuaia,  and  im 
MoDumauta  of  the  Roman  age  ;  Roman  cjlii,  Inaeribed  coro  :mpl>  ;  Gauliih  Coin* ; 
Inieriplions ;  Recant  diacoreriea,  tm, — LondoD,  0.  C.  Harcua,  8,  Oaftad  Street 

410.  ISM. 

ftomM* ;  with  a  notke  of  three  taUeta  found  at  Watannora,  near  Cireaaaatar, 
(AfebMolc^  vol  KzviL  p.  211.)  Number  IL  Mamoriala  of  the  Winkdiied  Uauij, 
■nd  ik  die  daaoent  of  Arnold,  the  hero  of  Sempeoh.  Namber  UL  Die  kdti«efa«n 
Phhlbaulen  in  den  Bchwwanween  ;  a  rahuble  memotr  b/  Dr.  Keller  oa  dwelUpge 
eonatnieted  with  pilae  and  fnmie>wDrk  of  timber  on  the  margins  of  lakealnSwitHrland  ; 
alae  lepreeantaBuaa  of  antjqmttae  of  stone  and  brouie,  aaaa,  ohiael^  Ad.  ofalou^  with 
handlti  of  et^e'  born,  una,  remaikahl*  lypea  of  bronte  weapon*  and  imidenianl*,  of 
peat  InleTett  a*  illnstnMing  oartain  rare  form*  found  in  the  Britidi  islands  VoL  X. 
iDsariptionaa  Conlbedentioiiis  HelretiOB  Latiiue,  ed.  llieod.  Hecomsan.  HU*  nJoahle 
XapwoTHM  la  aooompaniad  b;  a  tni^  indioadug  the  dtee  in  Switieriand  where 
Roman  inaoiptions  hare  baoi  limnd, 

a.  Da  SoMSMi'iaw. — Notice*  inr  de*  atmea  et  chuioli  d«  guem  deeoBterts  k 
Vefenauiplia  de  Bema,  en  1861.  I^iuanua,  4lo.    With  nine  lithographic  plataa. 

Hmi  BoMtiia. — !>•  Arehtvee  de  Fmnoe,  on  biatoire  dea  atdiirN  de  fEmidre,  dea 
arebiTea  dea  ministerea,  dee  d^partementa,  dee  commnnea,  dea  hdpitanx,  dea  gieBiM, 
de*  notures,  etc.,  enntenant  I'inTentaira  d'une  paitia  de  oa*  d^pAla.  1  rtd.  in  Sto,  flf . 
Paria,  Dumoulin. 
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. '  Boakit  Di  SrBMAaiwrv- — Raenci)  de  Docanantt  et  de  UdmolTes  tdkfib  fc  I'Aada 
aga.  Tl^«iteM  Anirfa,  No.  7 — 10.  Sro.  A  munbv 
B  iltiutntioo  of  Dwdiseind  nala,  ^)peus  moDtblj.  It 
eompriBM  hiitorickl  nolie««,  accompuiiad  b;  Damaroiu  woodcuta.  la  the  Uter  onm- 
hvtw  ia  gifBD  K  deacriptioii  of  the  Urge  cDlleclioD  of  matrieM  of  aeil*  in  tho  eoUection 
of  MsduM  Fabrre  of  llacon. 

A.  Di  BKiUKom. — Redtcrehei  mr  I'uigliia  dn  BliMn,  et  enparttealiariarlft  flenr 
do  lye.  Pari*,  Leleox.     8vo.  22  pUlei. 

F.  Ds  SinujT. — Hadierdiea  Kir  la  oooibiiiatiMne  indalquo.  Pavis,  BolUo,  4to 
20  pUnchea.  This  work  eompriaea  the  raolts  of  M.  de  Sulej'i  raoeat  jounof  in 
Srna  and  Palestjue,  in  regard  to  the  ooini  atmck  bj  the  Jswa  and  bj  the  Ktnun 
^mperon  at  Jenualeni. 

J.  Da  FovtBHiT. — Hannel  de  I'unateor  de  Jetona.  Paris,  DamoaliD,  Bto.  Tigncttea. 
TUb  Tolnioe  comprige*  a  detailed  aecooDt  of  me  ^f***  nanallj  termed  ooonten,  which 
■erred  In  nledinnl  time*  for  varioiu  porpoees.  Thef  an  anangad  nnder  the  gaoanl 
cUanfiealion  of  mtnaiix,jilmn,  and  jttont. 

C  Roam. — Etndea  ummonatiqaca  tnr  one  parlia  dn  nord-eat  de  la  Fnuioft    KtO, 


V.  HrcHii Recherohn  nir  le  oommnce,  la  bbrieatlan  cl  I'nMge  dM  ttalht  d* 

■oie,  d'or  et  d'argeot,  et  aotrea  Uuoa  jnrieiaus  en  Oooidant,  piindptumcDt  on  Fmwe, 
pendant  le  mojen  Age.    Tome  IL  Paris,  Leleox.  ito. 

J.  A.  Ki>BODZ^— Ovtline  Traoinga  of  the  Piindpal  Remaina  of  Chriatlan  Art  ia 
Italy,  trota  120U  to  1600.  The  t*a  first  portions,  comprinng  the  period  anterior  to 
Giotto  riS  parts,  60  tinted  plates,}  and  tbe  prodnctiona  of  the  •cfaool  of  Oiotto  (60 
tinted  plates)  hiva  been  pnblished.  The  thrm  renuining  portiona  will  connat  of  tho 
Siena  achooj,  Peragiao  and  tbs  Umbriaa  schooliand  tha  BOhoolof  R^ihasL  Imp.  folio. 

Wbiobl's  Anciimt  Woaixnna. — Holrsehnitts  berUhmter  Hdatar,  A  aelection  of 
chancteriscic  and  nn  prDductiona  of  the  sarlieat  sigraTon  oti  wood.  Coaq^ate  in 
IS  parta,  60  plates.  Folio.  Leipiig,  1B52— fii. 

llDNlCB,  PaimtD  Glus. — Coloured  repreaentationt  of  paintings  <M  glaaa  extoDted 
in  the  Roval  Eatabliihmeat  for  punting  on  g^  at  Mnniefa,  and  plued  inChrtat 
Cbordi,  KilndowD,  Ktat,     15  coloniod  plates,  folio.  Hnnieh,  1BS3. 

WORKS  IN  PREPARATION. 

UnMl  Painting*  in  the  ehoidMa  «f  Sweden,  tnta  tba  middle  of  Urn  Xllllb  oenlniy, 
In  Riaat  pact  ooi^saled  b;  whiuwaab,  until  laid  open  to  view  bj  tlr.  Blandolgrea,  who 
<riU)  (be  asaialatiee  of  tba  Swedish  goreniiuant,  lias  oc^iod  a  eonndoabla  m'        ' 


tbeaa  deoorations,  hitlierta  tmaotioed.  It  is  propoasd  to  pnbliah  at  Copenhuea  % 
■alection  by  aid  of  liiboeluNitnj :  fonr  nmnbera  to  be  given  eadi  jrear,  comprii&g  in 
«adi  nnmbar  nina  plates,  whfa  deacriptions  in  Frenoh.  Sabaoibera'  names  ara 
MOsiTod  by  Mr.  J.  RosaeU  Smith,  trota  whom  farther  information  ra^tding  these 


'  et  dee  dmetlirea  Fianea,  explor^a  en  Normandie.  Second  editioD.  With  die  addition 
of  3  plates,  IIB  woodoat«,Bad  SO  page*  of  letter  press,  eompriaiag  (hereaDllaofreecnl 
excarations  and  of  reaearobea  b;  otho'  antiquaries  in  Eoslud,  Belgian,  Qarmailf ,  Aa 
Konsn,  Sto— London:  Uarcns,  8,  Oxford  Slreeti  J.  H.  Parkar,  Oxford. 


jaitfutological  InuUfstiut. 


The  fonnation  of  «  WoEazaTEBBHUB  AKcmrEOTimAL  Socmr  hu  talen 
pUce  during  th«  put  je«r  under  Terj  faTonrable  anspices,  and  been  accom- 
panied b;  two  ver;  intereitiDg  tneetinga  on  Sept,  25th  and  26th,  at 
Woraeater,  Lord  Lyttelton  presiding,  and  at  Great  llalvem.  Amoogat 
the  mo>t  gratifjing  featorea  of  the  proceediuga  must  he  mentioaod  a 


4S2  ARCHAEOLOOtCAL  IKTELLIGENOE, 

diaconne  hy  Hr.  Uarkland, "  On  the  Bcclaeiastics]  Architecture  of  Eoglaiid, 
u  it  haa  been  affected  by  the  taste  and  feeling  of  past  and  present  times." 

AKTiQnAKiEa  OF  ScoTLAKD. — December  11.  An  account  of  a  Burgh  or 
"  Pict's  House  "  in  the  OrknOTs  was  read  bj  Mr.  Fairer.  Ht.  Laing,  m  a 
letter  to  Lord  Murray,  urged  the  necessity  of  taking  precautions  for  tho 
preserration  of  ^e  Cathedral  luid  remains  at  lona,  a  subject  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Institute  had  been  called.  See  p.  293  in  this  volume.  It 
was  stated  that  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  church,  St.  Oran's  chapel  and  the 
Nunnery,  require  support,  which  might  be  effected  at  a  small  expense, 
Hr.  Cosmo  lones  gave  au  account  of  the  Crosier  of  St.  Uoluach,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  a  little  estate  in  the  isle  of  Lismore  had  beea 
long  held  by  the  aerrice  of  keeping  this  Baelml,  or  episcopal  staff,  Vr, 
Joseph  Robertson  mentioned  other  Scottish  Crosiers,  especially  that  of 
St.  Kentigeni,  long  kept  at  Ripon.  Ur.  Christie  communicated  an  appeal 
regarding  a  Collection  of  casts  of  National  Sculptures.  A  large  stone  um 
found  in  a  barroir  near  the  standing  stones  of  Stennis,  and  other  antiquities 
from  the  Orkneys,  were  presented  to  the  Museum. 

EiLSBNNT  Abch^ological  SOCIETY. — At  the  Meeting  on  Sept.  20,  8 
UrgenumberofOgbam  inscriptions  were  brought  under  notice,  two  of  them 
being  examples  hitherto  unnoticed.  Mr.  Nerins,  of  Waterford,  presentetl 
to  the  Museum  a  good  example  of  this  kind  of  mouument,  tbe  only  one 
which  has  been  found  in  the  County  Wexford.  It  is  an  oblong  water-worn 
boulder,  presenting  no  angle  to  supply  the  medial  line,  usually  found  in 
these  inscriptions.  It  was  found  on  the  beach  under  a  ruined  church  on 
the  promontory  of  Hook,  having  probably  been  thrown  down  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  burial  ground,  which  had  been  undermined  by  the  se&. 
Dr.  Graves  has  bad  an  engraving  of  this  inscription  prepared  for  his  forthi 
coming  work  on  Oghams,  and  he  had  suggested,  from  the  rounded  form  of 
the  stone,  that  it  bod  served  as  the  pillow  of  the  anchorite  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ohurch,  and  had  been  inscribed  as  the  memorial  on  his  grare. 
Another  example,  now  first  noticed,  is  a  stone  inscribed  on  both  edges,  and 
built  into  tbe  east  gable-end  of  St.  Declan's  oratory,  Ardmore,  a  building 
assigned  to  t^e  fifdi  century.  Mr.  Prim  gave  an  account  of  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  street  architecture  recently  found  in  Kilkenny.  Mr.  Edward 
Hoare  gave  an  account  of  on  inedited  HibemO'DaniBh  coin  found  in 
breaking  up  a  "  rath,"  or  circular  earthwork,  near  Fermoy.  Ur.  Graves 
gave  an  account  of  the  remarkable  discovery  of  gold  ornaments  in  tba 
county  Clare,  noticed  in  this  Journal,  p.  184,  ante,  and  he  read  a  Memtnr 
<m  the  Promontory  of  Hook,  county  Wexford,  a  site  of  considerable  iutereK 
to  the  antiquary.  The  first  and  second  parts  of  a  third  voiume  of  tbe 
Journal  of  the  Society  have  been  issued  to  the  Subscribers. 

An  addition  to  the  numerous  works  on  Provincial  Dialect  has  very  recently 
mpeared,  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  careful  observation, — "  A  Glossary 
of  Northamptonshire  Words  and  Phrases,  with  examples  of  their  colloquial 
use,"  by  Hiss  Baker,  the  sister  of  the  late  talented  historian  of  the  county. 
The  archaisms  and  local  peculiarities  of  language  here  brought  together  are 
very  numerous,  amounting  to  upwards  of  5000,  of  which  more  than  2000 
have  not  been  included  in  previous  publications  of  the  kind.  Miss  Baker 
has  given  many  illustrative  quotations  from  the  dramatists  and  other 
writers,  demonstrating  the  utility  of  Provinnal  Glossaries  in  elucidating 
our  early  literature.  She  has  incorporated  also  her  collections  regudiog 
local  cuiumu,  proverhial  sayings,  and  popular  antictuities  in  guranJ^,^ , ,. 


Ackuu.  for  iaoenw,  rmm  Hajence,  fiS,  69. 

A^iuDei,  monldlbr,  180. 

Aiiulie,  Mr.,   utiqiiitieB  eihibited  b;,  4 1 6. 

AWnun,  Mr.,  hit  remarks  on  Skxoq 
■itiiln,£3. 

Altbuter,  tablet  of,  re|jr«i«itiiig  St.  Tbooua 
of  Cuiterbai7,  18S. 

AUiea,  Hr.,  big  ucooot  of  antiqiut'iei  kt 
Leckhmmpton,  292  ;  bionie  head-piece 
found  a.,  413. 

Amber,  Saxon  beads  of,  101 — 111  ;  einque- 
cento  (taell-Bhaped  orn  ' 

Anehorilet,  notices  of,  194. 

Aholo-Sixoh    Antiquitiea ; 

Union  Healh,  61, 95  ;  iron  ipean,  in 
Mr.  Bemhard  Smith's  coUectioD,  284  ; 
spear  and  oUwr  renudns  found  near 
Lecklumpton,  292  ;  bronze  head-piece 
found  i£.,  293  ;  found  at  Ash,  295. 

Arabic  numerals,  on  aehaliee,  72. 

Abcbiticturi  ;  Ij^chnocoopcB  in  churchoa 
iu  CamwiJt,  33 ;  remuns  of  Saxon 
work  at  BiahapstODe,  60  ;  account  of 
Caste)  del  Monte,  in  Apulia,  65  ;  ar- 
rangeioent  of  chapels  eaat  of  trusepte, 
13G  ;  cathedral  at  Drontheim  restored, 
180;  ornamental  brickwork  at  Laugh- 
ton  Place,  190  ;  in  London,  286  ;  low 
side  windows,  possiblf  conneetod  with 
anchorites'  dwellingn,  199  ;  notice  of 
"  Architectural  Studies  iu  Frvnce,"  by 
B«T.  J.  L.  Petit,  299  ;  ancient  shnr«b 
in  Northumberland,  410. 

Armada,  phtying-cards  represenUoE  scenes 
of,  ISO. 

Annlei,  Roman,  foond  at  Wenden,  78  ;  iti 
Bucklersboiy,  1B6  ;  Saion,  at  Lblon 
Heath.  9S — 114  ;  gold,  found  in  Ire- 
land, 1B4. 

AuoDB  and  Arms,  Roman,  39  ;  Saxon, 
found  at  Linton  Heath,  96—114  ; 
in  Mr.  Bembard  Smith's  collection, 
61,  ei,  234  ;  Oriental,  IBS  ;  inrentotiee 
of,  at  DoTor  Castle,  381. 

ArFow-head,  Swiss,  187  ;  of  horn,  inn,  ftc, 
found   at    Bedford   Castle,    295 ;   at 


^         BleuhMin   Park,   ii. ;  forked,  iS.     of 

Astrolabe,  preaanted  to  the  British  Mussum, 

31. 
AcDiTou,  their  Beport,  192. 


Babinglon,  Mr.,  bis  ac«oant  a(  Ulejbar;, 

328. 
Badges,  enamdled,  in  British  Hosuun,  SI ; 

Pslham  badge  of  the  buckle,  190. 
Banks,  Rev.  G.,  bronze  weuon*  exhibitad 

by,  414. 
Barrows,  near  the  Hudea  Way,  11  ;  nms 

found  in  one  at  AlFriston;  one   near 

Lewes  exearated,  64 ;  in  Cambridie- 

shire,  exMDiD»d  by  Hon.  R.  KetiUe, 

211. 
Bartlett,  Mr.,  exhibits  a  miniature  Roman 

axe  from  Sileheater,  57  ;  porceUiu  seal 

found  in  Wilts,  in  bis  poMewon,  58  ; 

his  aeoonut  of  borse-shoBS  found  near 

Silbuiy,  GG,  296. 
Bath,  Roman  cofBus  an!  remains  fonnd  at, 

289,403. 
Beacons,  on  the  Dorlham  frontier,  15. 
BokIs,  Saxon,  of  amber,  crystal,  and  paste, 

101—114. 
Bedford,  Mr.   I  . 

tiles,  &C.,  fon&d  at  Haberdashers*  i 

72,  180  ;  exhibits  a  MS.    Antiphoner 

and  sarTice-book^  61. 
Bedfohosiiibe  :  —  enamelled      ornaments 

fonnd  at  Warden  Abbey,  30. 
Bell, inscription  on  one  in  Bedalechorch,  72. 
Bell,  Captain,  bronze  hciad-[Heee  and  spear 

exhibited  by,  413. 
Bbbxshjkb  ; — pottery  found  at  Newbnir, 

30  1  notices  of  UfBn^n  church,  147  ; 

flint  celt  fonnd  at  Sunning  Hill,  18  G. 
Bewcaatle,CnmberlBnd,acconntof,  12S,  S61- 
Birah,      Mr.,      communicates     notices    of 

ancient  remains  in  Herefordshire,  55. 
Bishopstone,  Sussex,  ancient  son-dial  Ibei*, 

60. 
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BlackbaTD,  Mr.,  exhibila  ■□  iratj  horn, 
188  ;  gtrments  of  Chiules  I.,  i£. 

Blunt,  Rev.  W.,  hli  uconnt  of  dm  font  at 
LillenbsU,  4 1 3  ;  of  a  iiui-dw]  at  H&de- 
ley  Court,  ii. 

Boekett,  Miu,  ctnoi  uid  curiooa  plajing- 
cards  exhibited  by,  180. 

Bodcke,  Mr.,  iTory  combs  in  hii  posiewion, 
179. 

Borneo,  atone  implementa  fouDd  there,  116. 

BuxgroTO  PHory,  doeumeota  relating  to,  i6. 

Brscketone,  Ur.,  aeal  of  Joaeph,  Di»n  or 
Amugb,  eibibited  by,73. 

BradbuT}',  Hr.,  omameattl  brick  exhibited 
by,  286. 

Blltasa,  aepuiehra]  ;  Hgnre  preaented  bj 
Mr.  Hewitt  to  the  Britiab  HnBeam, 
SI  ;  FlemiA  plate  porchMed  (or  the 
British  Museum,  31  ;  brasBoi  in 
Suoay,  PniH^  and  Poland,  170;  at 
Nemik,  191  ;  Kt  Melasea  and  Lnbec, 
289. 

Brick-work,  ornamental,  at  Langhton  Place, 
190i  with  bust  of  Charles  V.  found  in 
London,  2S6  ;  found  at  Cambridge,  J6. 

Bridle-bit,  Sa][on,  found  on  Linton  Heath, 
106. 

Bright,  Mr,,  exbibits  a  jewelled  S&ion 
broocb,  59  ;  an  Julian  seal,  62. 

Brighton,  buUa  of  Alexander  IV.  found 
there,  61  ;  gold  broocli,  71- 

Britannieua  pig  of  lead  bearing  his  name, 
278. 

BaiTBia  MusBii 

ditione,  23  ;  acerru  from  Mayence 
purchaaed,  53;  Irish  antiquities,  58  ; 
FauBsett  collection  offbred  for  purcliase 
and  refiued,  51,  63,  91,  94,  402; 
iiolieoofa  gem  in  (hs  Towiieley collec- 
tion, reaembling  seals  of  CarloTiiigtan 
kings,  Sd7  ;  Roman  pig  of  lead  pre- 
sented, 280  ;  pavement  tiles  from 
Thornton  Abbey  presented,  286. 

Bronte,  antiquities  of^  discoTery  of  celts 
with  masAes  of  crude  metal,  24  ;  wea- 
pons, found  in  the  Thame",  79  ;  celte, 
294.  295  ;  frame  of  a  Saxon  head-piece, 
293,  413  ;  blade  weapons,  414  ;  spears 
from  China,  ib. 

Brooch,  titrtoiHe- shaped,  fonnd  in  Irehuid, 
58  ;  Saxon,  59,  97  ;  penaimulur,  found 
in  Ireland,  70  ;  gold,  fouud  at  Brighton, 
71 ;  scyphatf,  louud  at  Linton  Heath, 
103, 1 09  ;  ring  brooch,  found  iu  Ireland, 
285, 

BDCKJNOHjiiuHiaB  :— sepulchral  effigies  at 
Clifton  Reynes,  149, 

Bulla  of  Pope  Alexander  IT-,  found  at 
Briahton,  61. 

Bnrr.  Miia,  exhibits  ancient  needlework, 
287. 

Burtt,  Mr,,  exhibits  a  remarkable  Preacb 
dopunienc,  72. 

Hymn,  Her,  J,,  prcBents  an  imprpHsion  from 


charter  of,  exhibited,  287. 

Cairns,  in  Cmnberland,  13,  IS,  230,  233  ; 
cbambered,  in  Gloaeeslarshire,  Somer- 
set, &c.,  289,  315,  326. 

CjkXBBiDaE  :— acolplured  eroaa  found  at  the 
Castle,  70  ;  seals  in  the  college  tre»- 
aories,  copied  by  Mr.  R«dy,  192 ; 
decoratire  bricks,  286  ;  Meeting  of  the 
Institute  there,  386, 

Cahbbidqeshibe  :— bronze  canldron  foond 
at  Shudy  Campa,  31  ;  Saxon  cemetery 
on  Linton  Heath,  6 1 ,  95  ;  seal  found 
at  Fen  Dilton,  73  ;  aorrey  of  ancient 
Teetigea,  by  Hon.  H.  NeTille,  207 ; 
medallion  of  Caracalla,  foond  at  Ickle- 
toD,  294  ;  brouie  reliquea,  fuuud  at 
Melboum,  295 ;  leal  of  Slaplowe 
Hundred,  378. 

Camp,  Uleybury,  Glonceatershire,  328. 

Caulsrbnry,  view  of  St  Elheibsrt's  Tower, 
exhibited,  61  ;  rights  of  Christ  Church, 
on  the  death  of  a  bishop,  273  ;  seal 
found  at,  73. 

Cards,  playing,  with  scenes  &om  the  history 
of  the  Armada,  180. 

Caton,  Mr,,  impresmons  of  seals  eifaibited 
by,  191. 

Cells,  of  bronze,  in  British  Museum,  24  ; 
found  at  Uelbouni,294  ;  ju  theTbunea, 
295  ;  of  flint,  found  in  the  I^  of 
Wigh^  179  ;  found  in  Dennarii,  it,. ; 
at  Sunning  Hill,  186. 

Chalice,  date  1517,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wil. 
son,  72  ;  at  Durham  Clatliedia],  made 
of  the  Bishop's  seals,  277. 

Chamber,  for  cannon,  found  at  Bridgnorth, 
296. 

Channel  Islands,  seals  relating  to,  192. 

Charies  1,,  garments  worn  by  him^  ]88  ; 
his  gold  buckles,  298- 

Chartera,  municipal,  surrendered  to  Qiarlea 
IL  ai]d  James  II,,  287, 

Cherlaey,  inscribed  di^  found  there,  26. 

Chbuibk  : — sepulchral  urn  found  in  Dda- 
mere  Foreet,  23 ;  rsmoTal  of  the 
Reconls  from  Chester,  313. 

Chester,  Mr.  J.  GrcTille,  exhibila  a  bronzB 
figure,  found  at  Winchester,  283 ; 
pulley-beads,  found  m  Norfolk,  295  ; 
arrow-heads,  pheoni,  &c,  it,;  imprea- 


tectuml  HubjeclB  at  Abingdon,  417. 


dkftDDi  Mr.,    hid  renurka  on    Treoaura    I 
Trove,  164. 

Clifton  Rc/nes,  wpnlchrml  effigiea  then 
U9. 

Cofiini,  RoiDui,  in  the  MiDorieB,  26  ;  nea 
Chicheiter,  ii.  ;  at  Aneaater,  283;  i 
Bath,  389,  4»S. 

Coins,  British,  found  at  SUcbeater,  57  ; 
KomaD,  raand  in  Ireland,  2S3,  409  ; 
Romui,  found  with  Anglo-Suian  re- 
nuins,  99, 114  ;  med^lioa  of  Cancalla, 
fouBd  at  IctleloQ,  294  ;  Roman,  foand 
■t  UlBjbury,  3-25  ;  at  Balh,  409  ;  coin 
of  CuQobeline,  foun.l  at  Wenden,  78 ; 

Slid  Merovingian  coia  foand  at  Brock- 
am,  69. 
Coleraiiie,  Soman  eoina  diseovered  near, 

283,  409. 
Cumb,  found  at  Mayeuoe,  54  ;  Saxon,  foand 
at  Linton   Heath,    113  ;  of  sculplured 
ivory,  exhibited  by  Mr,  Boikke,  179. 
Cooper,    Mr.,    bis    notice     of     seals     for 

I^bouTers'  Passes,  379. 
CoBMWiLL  :  —  lychuoseopea    at     Mawgan, 

Grade,  &c.,  33. 
Cflorteniy  fkmily,  kttei'S  relating  to,  IGS. 
Cromer,  enamelled,  in  the  Briti£  Museum, 

31. 
Cross,  proceesional,  from  Glastonbury,  30  , 
KusBo-Greeli,    2SB ;    ailrer,  faimd   in 
Ireland,  190. 
— ,  sculptured,  found  at  Cambridge,  70  : 
in  Ireland,  75,  169,  185 ;  at  Bow- 
castle,  with  Runic  inscriptioD,  130 
Soposed  pnblicatioa  on  crossea  by 
r.  Le  Kcux,  280. 
—     headatone,  St.  Margaret's    Church, 
Herefordstiire,  66;  aepnlcbral  slab, 
Kauceby,  68. 
— ,    earthwork  in  shape  of,  55. 
CroaabowH,    exhibited  by    Mr.    Bemhard 

Smith,  296. 
Cniciiii,  peculiar  ancient  lypsa  of,  in  Ire- 
land, 63,  185. 
Cmmp,  Rev.  C,  exbibita  the  aeal  of  Eves- 
ham Abbey,  4 1 8. 
Cufic  charactera,  on  an  ivoiy  coffer,  71. 
Cohbkbuhd  :  —  Sarvey    ot    the    Maiden 
Way,   1,  124,  217,    345;   noUces  of 
BewcasUe,    123,  351  ;   stone  weapon 
found  near  the    nver    Kirkbeek,  8: 
bronze  spear,  231. 
Cupboard,  early  use  of  the  term,  386. 
Cunon,  Hon.  R.,  bis  remarks  on  ancdenl 
driakini^vessels,  187. 


r,  187. 

Dials,  portable,  in  the  British  Museum,  30  i 
at  Biahopatone  church,  SusscK,  SO  ;  at 
Kirkdale,  ¥orkiihir«,  61  ;  at  Maddey 
Court,  Sliropahire,  413. 

Dickinson,  Mr.,  exhibita  reliqnea  found  at 
Coventry,  56. 

DocuHBNTs,  OntoiNiL  : — Will  ot  Luke  de 
PonyngfB,45  ;  correspondence  between 
Bp.  GrutdisBon  and  the  Coortenays, 
165  ;  Rights  of  Chtiat  Church,  Canter- 
bury, 273  ;  AccouutB  of  Constable*  of 
Dovor  Caatle,  381. 
B,  of  lead,  found  at  Vslle  Crucis,  179. 

Dovor,  Accounts  of  the  Constables  of  Iha 
Castle,  381  ;. Templars'  church  on  tha 
Weatem  Hetgbt9,413. 

Dnughtemen,  of  wood  sjid  walrus'  tosk,  31. 

Uriaking-vesaela,  167. 

Drummond,  Mr.,  preseDts  anUquitiea  from 
Fariey  Heath  to  the  Britiah  Hnseum, 
23,  27. 

Da  Noyer,  Mr.,  his  notice  of  emblem*  of 
the  Paaion,  80. 

DysoD,  Rev.  F.,  iron  spear  exhibited  by. 


Ear-oniamenis,  Saxon,  110, 113. 
Effioies,  sepulclirsl ;  at   Pickering,  67  ; 

Earl's  Colne,  76  ;  Ciiftoa  Reynea,  149  ; 
Sherborne,  410  ;  of  miniature  aiie  at 


Sheii 


117. 


Emhkl  :-on  an  ancient  buckle,  25  ;  ex- 
amples of  Roman  work,  from  Parley 
Heath,  27  :  vase  found  at  .Sudbury, 
29 ;  medallions  found  at  Wardon 
Abbey,  30  ;  of  the  work  of  Limogea, 
31,  80,  186  ;  estket  from  Maestrieht, 
71  ;      bosses     in     Rer.    W.    Sneyd's 


,   161  ; 


Denmark,  an^quitiss  of  stone  from, 
l>BRBTBBilti  : — sculptured  croaa  a 
well,  282. 


from  a  tamalus  near  Lewes,  187  ; 
pUqnes  in  the  style  of  N.  D.  Pape, 
296  ;  altar-cruet  found  in  Ireland,  297. 

EIssEX  : — ^bronie  cells  found  at  Elmdon,  24  ; 
Roman  glass  vase,  from  Colchester,  28  ; 
seal  of  a  Prior  of  Bitsiagton  found  at 
daverin^,  61  ;  gold  ring  found  at 
Eaiton,  i£.;  Roman  villa  at  Wenden, 
77 ;  piscina  of  tJie  destroyed  church 
at  Wenden,  78  i  effigies  of  the  De 
Verea,  at  Earl's  Cohie,  78  ;  ring  found 
at  Great  Chesterford,  79  ;  pit  contaio- 
ini  iron  implements,  fto.,  discovered 
by  Hon.  H.  Neville,  278  ;  Survey  of 
ancient  vestiges  in  psrts  of  Elssei,  by 
Hon.  R.  Neville,  2U7. 

Evesham  Abbey,  seals  of,  418. 

Exeter,  chnrch  in  tbe  castle,  157  ;  silver 


E^lfiT  Hefttfa,  Samj,  BntiqnitiM  foood 
Uiire,  23. 

FuTBT,  Hr.,  eshlbitt  a  Smrkeenio  coffer, 
71  ;  cukst  with  «auiielled  ornamente, 
fion  MMttriefat,  ii.;  pkqnea  of  «iumel, 


in  rdation  to  it*  parahua,  S3  ;  refuwd 
b;  tha  tnulMi,  91  ;  porehwed  b;  Ur. 
Hkfor.gi,  Si,  i03. 

FenratriilB,  ioiriiidoiri,  190. 

Fibnlk.    Sm  Brooch. 

Figg,  Mr.,  hu  nolica  of  an  uwiaDt  £>1  kt 
BiihopitiMH  ehnr^  60  ;  of  a  Briluh 
nni  foDnd  d«<«  Lem,  64  ;  «n«iieO«d 
wiumsDt,  foond  ib.,  187. 

Finnurk,  Dugidjkn'a  ooIUr  from,  280. 

Fitch,  Hr.,  eibibitH  a'broDie  boil  round 
at  CaiatsT,  6S  ;  laal  of  lAwreoce  de 
Wateliugtcni,  377. 

"  ■ Ttion  of  I 

1,  exhibitadrcs. 

FoDt,  at  St.  MarVa,  Bxaj,  307  ;  at  Lillea- 
haU,  413. 

FonlaTTanlt,  caat  from  effigy  of  Richard  I. 
there,  298. 

Forreat,  Mr,,  uihibita  Hajolick  and  Norem- 
burg  irare,  60  ;  an  aJabaater  tablet  of 
the  martfrdom  of  St.  Tbomaa  of  Can- 
terbniT,  186  ;  enamelled  plalea,  ib. ; 
pewter  tankard,  ftc,  ii. ;  Hajoliea  tile. 
296;  toaeh-boz,  euunela,  &c.,  ib. 

Fox,  Major-Qen.,  praacata  a  atandard  biaaa 
lDea«ire,417. 

n*Bee,  Deeofatin  Pavement  at  Rheims, 
38  ;  «  Anduteetnial  Studiea,"  by  Rot. 
J.  L.Petit,iii)lieed,299. 

Franka,  Ur.,  Mamoir  on  Additiona  to  the 
Britiah  Unaenm,  23  ;  ezhibita  Irish 
antiquities  of  atone,  bimiie,  and  Bold, 
ee  J  majolica  with  tfao  arma  of  Ifae 
Doke  of  Urbino,  72  ;  broDie  weapona 
fonnd  in  the  Thamea,  79  ;  gold  poman- 
der, ib. ;  brooia  tripod,  187  ;  gold  ring 
with  fignrea  of  ainta,  tfi. ;  oaata  from 
ornamented  bricka,  286  ;  bait  of  varie- 
lated  dayi,  fouod  in  Lincoloahire, 
2S5  ;  engraTod  lilrcr  plataa,  117. 

Freeman,  Hr.,  Manuur  on  Amngement  of 
Cbuda  Ea«t  of  Tranaepta,  13$  ;  on 
the  l4fe  «f  Eari  Gedwine,  236,  330  ; 
~  >  of  the  Tump  near  Ul^rbury, 


a  head  given  to  St  Paul'i 


Glaaa,  Boman  vaoe  fbm 

example*  from  Hay anee,  in  the  Britidi 

Huaeom,  £3  ;  Saxon,  fonnd  at  linton 

Hoath,  109. 
GLODoDtaRBHiu  :— Tumnliu  at  Ulejborr, 

389,  31fi  ;  camp  of  Uleybnry  deaoibed, 

338 ;    anUquitiea    foiud    »Mr   Leck- 

hamptoli,  293,  413. 
Godwine,  Kail,   Memoir  on  hia  life  and 

Deuh,  236,  330. 
Gold,  auejeot  omamenia  of,  fonnd  in  Iro- 

land,  24  ;  in  Doraet,  SO  ;  tore  in  SUf- 

fordahire,  6i  ;  Iri^  ring-miKiay,  .58  ; 

fragment  of  the  conlet  fonnd  at  Hold, 

69  i   gorgets,  armleta,  Ac,  fonnd  in 

CO.  Clare,  1B4.     See  Brooch,  Rioft  te. 
Grandiaaon,    Bithop,    hia    coneapuudiBie* 

with  the  CourtenajS,  IliA. 
GraTea,  Re*.  J.,eihibitathe  aealof  Thomaa 

de  Roaa,  288. 
Guuier,  Rev.   W.,  preoenta  a  atatnetls  of 

St  Georw  to  the  Britid]  Hnaram,  31 ; 

will  of  Lake  de  FoDjngea  conmumi- 

caled  by,  45, 

H. 
Hailatone,  Hr.,  exhibita  a  aeal  found  at  Fen 


LondoD  Bridge,  72  ;  a  wlrar  betrothal 
ring,  fonnd  in  Suuei,  417. 

Bamiltan,  the  Dnke  of,  axhiluta  aulTorgilt 
goblet,  166. 

HiKFSH[Ri :~  figure  of  St.  George  fomidat 
Wincbeater,  preaoitad  to  the  Britiab 
Mnaeom,  31;  miniature  bronn  axe, 
ooina,  Ac,  found  at  Silcheater,  57; 
amall  bronze  fignra  fomid  at  Win- 
cheater,  283, 

Uaftahome,  Rer.  C.  H.,  Memoir  on  Ob- 
aequiea  of  Katharine  of  Arragou,  36Z 

Hawkiaa,  Mr.,  hii  appeal  in  regard  to  lbs 
preaerratian  of  Chnrehee,  176  ;  hia  no- 
tice of  a  moaaic  paTement  in  Biifaopa- 
gate,  184  ;  remonstiance  on  pmpOBBd 
reatontion  of  royal  tomba,  294. 

Mawkioa,  Mr.  H.  R.,exhibitaaJetBea],73; 
axnleioe,  183. 

Hellycr,  Mr.,  exhibita  a  aat  of  toilet  imtde- 
manta,  188. 

HxaxTOBiMKixs  : —  emeiroRa  earthwork, 
near  SL  Margaret'*  ehar<di,  £5 ;  broont 
objecta  foaiid  near  it,  t&. ;  croaa-alab 
tbe[e,56. 

HiKTFOBMHiBx :— bronie  edta,  foond  at 
Wolwyn,  24. 

Hewitt,  Mr.,  preaeule  a  aepnlchial  braaa  to 
the  British  Musenm,  31. 

Hinde,  Hr.  Hodgson,  bis  noUeea  of  Bead- 
nell,  Northninberlaod,  41fl. 

Uoare,  Ur.,  silver  ring-monaf  in  hit  col- 


_,  _.  .  ,  _  r  brooefa,  70; 

r  eradflx,  19C ;  cnielfix  figure 
tooDd  in  eo.  Cork,  297. 

Bolden,  Mr.,  exhibits  a  bronxe  bovl  fniutd 
in  IreUbd,  4 1 3. 

Holjhead,  broiue  reliqoM  fniuid  nckr,  2i. 

Uocu,  of  irory,  ia  llr,  BUckburn'a  po«- 
seanon,  188. 

Hone,  remuna  of.  in  &  ciK.  with  Ronuui 
inlWDMDts  M  Bath,  209.  409. 

Hone.<faoea,  uicieat,  foood  mar  Silbnr; 
Hill,  65,  396. 

Howlett,  Hr.,  on  mechanical  ^da  for  draw- 
inn,  1B6. 

Hugo,  It««.  T.,  eahibita  a  fragmait  nl  the 
gold  conlet  found  at  Hold,  59  ;  brouie 
armlet,  186  ;  spoon  and  lignla  fooiid 
in  Buckleraborjr,  SBS ;  bNnie  celt 
found  in  the  Thamea,  39fi  ;  tlone  celt 
found  in  the  Thanua,  413. 

HoKTiNaDomsiKn  :- 


I. 

InaoriptiiHU,  IUoom,  found  at  Uneolo,  pre- 
■eoted  to  the  ttritiih  Huaeam,  25  ; 
Roman,  found  at  Bewcaatle,  127  ; 
Rnnea,  on  the  croaa  there,  ISO.  133. 

lima,  neglected  alale  of  remaini  there,  S93. 

iBBLiND  :— flint  knire^  oma,  bronie  ob- 
jects, gold  omamenta,  &&,  obtained  for 
the  Bridah  Hnaenm,  24,  58  ;  bronie 
broocbei,  35 ;  ailver  ring-monejr  in 
Hr.  Hoare'a  coUecdon,  59  ;  remarka 
on  peculiar  typea  of  the  oncifix  ii 
earl7  art,  63  j  broach  in  Hr.  Hoare' 
CoUeEtion,  70  ;  aeal  of  Jonph,  Dean  of 
Annagb,  73  ;  ima  found  on  Ballon 
Hill,  ca  Cariow,  73  ;  emblema  of  tbi 
Faauon,  80,  193  ;  nolicea  of  wolptnTed 
eroaaes,  75, 1B9,  185  ;  gold  ornamenta 
found  in  eo.  Clare,  1B4  ;  metal  staff 
reeembling  that  used  in  the  Greek 
Choreh,  185;  ntrer  crucifix  in  M: 
Boare'a  coUectioD,  190  ;  Bonian  coin 
and  gilver  ingots  found  near  Colerwot 
2B3,  409  :  gold  ring  brooch  in  Mr.  El 
Shirley's  collection,  365 ;  seal  found  at 
Kilkenny,  283  ;  crucifix  figure  in  Hr. 
Hoare  'scolleetion,297;  enunelled  al  tar- 
cruet,  297  ;  chamberad  tumuli,  324; 
bronzabowi,  413. 

Itort,  Bcalptnred  workg  of,  Saracenic 
coffer,  exhibitad  by  Ur.  Famr,  71  ; 
diptycha,  flgnre  of  the  Good  Sbephard, 
Ac.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilson,  72  ; 
eomba  found  at  Pompeii  and  in  Wales, 
179  ;  casta  trtna  gxamplea  on  the  con- 
tinent, obtained  by  Mr.  Neabitt,  180, 
394  i  in  the  Bev.  W.  Sn^d'a  collec- 
tion, 181  ;  horn,  mounted  m  nlrer,  in 
Hr.  Blaekbnm'a  poesaaaion,  188  ;  caate 
exhibited  by  Hr.  Weatwood,  197. 


JaTB,  annent  atone    wedgea  or  axe-hoda 

found  there,  US. 
Jenkins,  Hr.,  his  account  of  antiquiljas  in 

Herefordshire,  £5. 
Jet,  S[)aniah  seal  formed  of,  73  :  bead  of, 

found  with  Saxon  remains,  109. 


Katharine  of  Arragon,   her  obaeqnira  at 


Kell:e,ReT.  W.  H.,  on  aepnkhnl  effigies  at 

aifton  Reynaa,  149. 
Kenilworth  Castta,  atone  piscina  (I)  found 

there,  297. 
Kanr  : — seal    found   at   Canterbury,   73  ; 

AccouniB    of    Conttables    of    Domr 

Caatle,  381 ;   dinrch  of  the  Templars 

at  Dovor,  413, 


I^mp-boldai^  Bomao,  fonnd  in  L<mdan, 
416. 

Le  Keoi,  Ur.,  eihitnta  dnwinp  of  Stone- 
benge,  and  areb<te«tnral  aabiecta,  59 ; 
urn  fonnd  at  Ealing,  72 ;  drawii^  of 
St.  Ethelbert'a  Tower,  Canterhniy,  31; 
illustration*  of  the  realored  Cathedral 
at  Drontheim,  180;  hia  proposed 
publication  on  stone  croaaea,  3S0, 

Lend,  pig  of,  foiwd  on  the  Uendip  Hills, 
378. 

LecLhamplon,  pottery,  iron  weapons,  &c., 
fonnd  near,  393  ;  bronie  head-piece 
and  apear,  393,  418. 

Leemans,  Dr.,  on  alone  implement*  (bund 
in  Java,  1 16. 

Umogae,  enamelled  work  of,  examplea 
noticed,  31,80, 186,396. 

LiNCOUtsBtan  : — Roman  inacriptiou  from 
Lincoln,  preaentad  to  the  British 
Uusenm,  35  ;  hand-bricks,  27  ;  mural 
painting  at  Ranoeby,  descnbed,  68  ; 
croaa-slab  at  Kaoceby,  1 89 ;  alone  coffin 
found  at  Ancaater,  2G3  ;  pavement  tilee, 
bum  Thornton  Abbey,  285;  ball  of 
variegated  sliys,  found  at  ReTeeby,395; 
seals  of  WalshcTott  Hundred,  37B;  aeal 
of  Flaxwell  Hundred,  379. 

Linton  Heath,  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  dia- 
coTcrad  diere  by  Hon.  B.  Neville,  51, 
95; 

Lointoi' : — Roman  aareophagna  found  in  the 
Hinorics,  35 ;  S»mi«n  ware,  tilea,  &c., 
■t  Haberdasher*'  HaU,  72,  81,  180  ; 
gold  ring,  at  London  Bridge  73  ;  pro- 
ceedings in  reference  to  the  threatened 
dealrucdon  of  City  chnrchea,  176,  IBS, 
382,  402  ;  Uoauc  pavement  in  Biifaops- 
gsie,  1 B4  ;  sepulchnU  daba  fonnd  a*  St. 
Beuet'sFink,l8£     ' 
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M  BiiGklersbi]T]',ie6,283;  celtafoaod 
in  tfae  Thames,  295,413;  &ntiquU 
Mr.  Aintlie'B  callectioD,  4 IS. 

Low  oindowBiin  churches  Id  Cornir*]], 33 : 
■ucb  wiadowa  poBsiblf  connected  with 
ftnchoi'agea,  199. 

Lower,  Mr.,  seal  in  hit  pocsenion,  ISS. 

Lj'cbnoMopeB,  in  churches  in  Coniwall,  33. 


UkddeD,  Sir  F,,  obeerrfttiom  on  the  mode  of 

■e&ling  en  pbcmrd,  261. 
Maiden  Wsy.Cnmberhuid.SarTeyof,  1,124, 

217,346. 
Mail,  armour,  how  cleaned,  336. 
Majendie,  Mr.,  exhibilB  drawings  of  the  De 

Vera  tombs  at  Earls'  Cobe,  78. 
Majolica,  in  the  British  Museum,  31  ;   iu 

Mr.    Franks' collection,  72;   exhibited 

by  Mr.  ForrcHl,B0,296. 
Manning,  Rev.  C.  R,  his  notice  of  a  frami 

(for  a  feneatral  I)  at  Framingham  Earl, 

Norfolk,  190. 
Uantell,  Dr.,  hia  collection  of  antignitiea, 

now  in  the  British  MuBCQin,  23,  "" 
Markland,  Mr.,  his  appeal  for  thi 

tioD  of  churches,  1B3, 282. 
Han^an,  Rev.  J.,  his  Survej'  of  the  Maiden 

Way.l, 124.217,345. 
Maj'er,  Mr.,  presenis  an  Aalrolabe  to  the 

British    Museum,   30  ;   purchases  the 

FaUBsett  colleetioD,91,94,403. 
Heeting,  Annual,  in  Londoo,  1 92 ;  at  Cam- 
bridge, 388. 
Hetivier,  Mr.,  seals  in  his  possessiQii  relating 

to  the  Chaonel  Ishtnds,  192. 
MliTor,  Roman,  fonnd  in  Stusex,  26 ;  mirror 

case,of  irory.in  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Sneyd's 

Monuments,  memorial  for  their  preeervation, 
177,183. 

Mosaic  pavetneala,  at  Uplyme,  49 ;  in 
Bishop^ate,  184. 

Mnrgan,  Mr.,  observation*  on  ancient  atone 
implementa,  169  ;  exhibits  a  brasa 
mould  foe  IbaAgans  Dd,  1  SO ;  doeoment 
with  seals  of  tee  guilds   of  Cologne, 


N. 

Nesbitt,  Mr.,  bis  aooonnt  of  aepnlcbral 
farasae^  at  Erfurt,  Bamberg,  and  Cra- 
cow, 171)  ;  at,MeiSBenandLDbec,3ag  ; 
casta  from  seulptnres  in  ivorj  exhibited 
by  him,  180,394. 

NbtIlLS,  Hon.  R.  C.,his  discoveries  at  the 
Saxon  cemetery  on  Linton  Heath,  G 1 , 
95  ;  memoir  on  Ancient  Cambridge- 
diire,  207  ;  notices  ot  Itomiin  villa 
excavated  at  Wenden,  77  i  of  a  pit 
contwning   iron    implemcDIs,    ftc,  at 


Cbeiterford,  278  ;  of  a  piaeina  at  Wen- 
den, 298  ;  notices  of  antiquities  in  his 
museum,  seal  of  a  Prior  oF  Bilsington, 
61  ;  gold  ring  found  at  EaslOQ,  ift. ;  coin 
of  Cuuotieliue  found  at  Wendsi,  7B  ; 
silver  ring.  Great  Chesterford,  79 ; 
leaden  dove,  1 79  ;  Greek  medallion  of 
Caracalla,  294  ;  seal  of  Margarvt  de 
Neville,  conununicatad  by,  370. 

Nichols,  Mr.  J.  G.,  ancient  needlework 
exhibited  b;,  286. 

Nightingale,  Ur.,eihibitsamaBrive  liiif  of 
baked  clay  from  Wilton,  190;  a  lamp 

Nobfolk; — bronze  bnatfonndatCaJaler,  SB; 
frame  for  a  fcDeatral  (t)  at  Framinj^am 
Earl,  190  ;  seal  of  Lanrencede  Walrl- 
iagtone,377  ;  sealofHnndred  of  South 

Erpinsham,  378. 
NorriB,  Mr.,  exhibits  a  deed   with  seal  of 

NoBTHiMPTOKsniHx  I — hsnd-brick  foond  at 

Ouiidle,2T  ;  seal  of  W.  do  Clare.  31  ; 

obsequies  oiF  Katharine  of  Amgon  at 

Peterborough,  352. 
NoBTBDHBiaLiND  :— brsu  ewerfoDiid  Bear 

Hexham,  29  ;  site  of  aoaacicDt  church 

at  Ebb's  Nook,  410. 
NOTTiHaHiMSHiBB  : — gold    ring  found   at 

Nottingham,   188)  braaa  in   Newark 

cliuich,l»l. 


O'Neill,  Mr.,  his  observations  on  nma  found 

in  Ireland,  7G  ;  on  scnlptnred  crossci 

in  Ireland,  64,75,  169,185. 
Oliver,  the  Hev.  Dr.,  on  the  ancient  diurcfa 

in  Exeter  Castle,  156. 
OxFouwBiiua : — hrooie   ^ear    fonnd    at 

Littlemore,  166. 


PainUnga,   mural,   at    Pickering,   66 ;   at 

Hauceby,  68. 
Pall  Hall,  notices   of   the    game   of,   79, 

252. 

FassioD,  symbols  of,  81, 193. 

Fsvemeul,  Decorative,  at  Klieims,  38.  Sea 
Tiles. 

PelerboroDgh,  obsequies  of  Katharine  of 
Arragon  at,  352. 

Pickering,  Yorkshire,  nnirai  paintings  found 
there,  66  ;  sepulchral  effigies  tSere,  68. 

Pipes,  for  smoking,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bern- 
hard  Smith,  181. 

Pits,  possibly  sites  of  andent  dwellings  in 
Cumberland,  16. 

Pomander,  gold^,  found  near  the  Thames, 
79. 


coin  fonnd  at  SileheiCer,  57  ;  on  kccan 
of  CiiDobeline  round  in  Evei,  78. 

Fmim  od  lingB,  61,  62,  73, 1B7,  IBS  ;  on  a 
ling-brooch,  71. 

PoTTmT  : — Briiish  ums  found  in  Chashira, 
Suasex,  uid  tjuflaik,  23  ;  in  ft  tuiDuliu 
aen  Liwea,  l>4  ;  Ronum  veeaelB  in  a 
ejat  nearChlcbeater,  2£;  Stuniui irare, 
S7,  112;  Saxan,  in  Lincolnshire,  28  ; 
LinEon  Heath,  100,  107  i  lUliAn  Bad 
Spanish  majolica,  3,  72,  82  ;  urn  eou- 
tuning  coins  foimd  at  Ealing,  72  ;  cos- 
trelU  found  in  Norfolk  and  in  LondoD, 
S85,  416  ;  reinaiiiB  of  lupposed  pot- 
teries near  Leckhampton,  292. 

FoBLiciTiONS,  ArctuEOlogical,  Noticeg  of—; 
Sussex  Arcbieol.  Collectioiu,  vol.  VI., 
S2;  PoblicstioDa  of  tbe  Cambridge 
Antiqo.  Societ]',  86  ;  lllostrations  of 
Ancient  Art,  by  Rev.  E.  TroUope,  87  ) 
The  Ancren  Riwle,  194  ;  Symbols  and 
Emblem!  of  Chrisiian  Art,  by  Louiu 
Twining,  200  ;  Aniiqnities  of  the 
BuBsiBU  Empire,  202  ;  Architectural 
Studies  in  France,  by  the  Rer,  J.  L. 
Petit,  299  ;  Handbook  of  Bury  Si. 
Edmunds,  and  Account  of  the  Cbarch 
of  St.  Mary,  by  Mr.  S.  Tymms,  303  ; 
Lists  of  recent  PoblicMions,  English 
and  foreign,  91,  203,  308,  419. 


QMsrrels,  feathered  Kith  wood,  296  ;  enlries 
relating  to,  in  InTontories  of  DoTor 
Castle,  383,  365. 

Queen  Kalharine  of  Airagon,  her  Dbsequiep, 


JUuceby,  mural  paio^gs  found  there,  68  ; 
cross-slab,  IRS. 

Ready,  Hr.,  seals  in  College  Treuories  at 
Cambridge,  copiod  by,  192,  283. 

Rheims,  decoratiTs  pavement  at,  38. 

Kichordsou,  Mr.,  exhibits  casta  from  the 
efligiee  of  Bichanl  I.  and  Berengaria, 
298  ;  represeutation  of  a  miniature 
effigy  at  Sheinton,  417. 

JllMOS,  gold  twisted  ring  fonnd  at  Bonner, 
SB  ;  signet,  in  Hon.  B.  Neville's  ool- 
lectioo,  61 ;  inscribed  with  a  posy,  62, 
73  ;  Roman,  found  at  Great  Chester- 
ford,  79  ;  Saxon,  97,  102;  gold,  found 
at  BewcsBtle,  127  ;  eilTer  betrothal 
ring,  from  Sudbury,  1 80  ;  gold,  with 
figures  of  saints,  1 87  ;  gold,  found  at 
Exeter,  ib.  ;  gold,  found  at  Notting- 
ham, 188  ;  Roman,  found  on  the  Gog- 
magog  Hills,  212;  rings  of  Bishops 
deceased,  claimed  by  the  Crown,  273  ; 

rings  from  Finmark,  280 ;  ring  set 


Rogen,  Mr.,  on  lycbnoscopes  in  churchea 
io  Corawall,  33. 

Rolls,  Mr.,  exhibits  a  miniature  portrait, 
variooa  Dmaments,a  Guoatic  ring,&c., 
288. 

RoHiiN  Antiqnitiea: — Survey  of  the  Maiden 
Way,  1,  124,  217  ;  traces  of  mining 
iiperatiuna,  lf>,  278  ;  aarcopbagus 
fomid  iu  the  Minories,  S5  ;  Inscrip- 
tions  found  at  Lincoln,  ii. ;  villa  found 
at  Uplyme,  49 ;  Samian  and  other 
tiutlle  waree,  25,  27, 112 ;  aoem  from 
Mayence,  purchased  for  tbe  British 
Museum,  63,  69  ;  ministiiTe  axe  found 
at  Silehealer,  57  ;  bronze  bust  found 
at  Caister,  58  ;  Titla  at  Wenden,  Essex, 
77  ;  station,  inscriptions,  &c.,  at  Bew- 
caslle,*  1 25  ;  mosaic  pavement  found 
in  BishopBgale,  184  ;  roads  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 209 ;  pig  of  lead  found  on 
tbe  Meodip  UiUa,  278  ;  slone  coffin 
found  at  Ancaster,  263  ;  coins,  silver 
ingots,  Ac,  found  near  Colerune,  283  ; 
none  coffins,  &c.,  at  Bath,  269,  408. 

Runes,  on  a  copper  dish  found  at  Cherteey, 
29;  on  t]ie  BewcBstle  Croae,  130, 132. 

Ryley,  Mr.,  exhibits  Saxon  reliques  found 
at  Ath,29«. 


Salmon,  Mr,,  exhibits  the  frame  of  agip 

Samian  ware,  27  ;  found  with  Saxon  re- 
mains, 112. 

SixoN  Antiquities  ;  found  in  Wiltebiis  and 
SuHei,  28  ;  masonry  in  Bishopstone 
church,  Sussex,  60  ;  cemetery  disco- 
vered by  the  Hon.  B.  Neville,  on 
Ijoton  Heath,  61,  95  ;  iron  weapons 
in  Mr.  Bembard  Smith's  coUectJon, 
284. 

Scarth,  Rev.  H.,  his  acconnt  of  Roman 
coffins,  &e.,  at  Bath,  289,  408. 

ScOTLiHD  : — Bronie  tore  and  bowl  found 
in  Iioehor  Moss,  25 ;  survey  of  tbe 
Maiden  Way,  in  Dumfriesshire,  346  ; 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of,  proceedings 
noticed,  422. 

SejiU,  examples  of,  described,  366 ;  me- 
moir on  the  mode  of  sealing  en  pla- 
card, Sli9  i  matrices  and  imprestions 
exhibited,  seal  of  Wangford  Hundred, 
Suffolk,  31  ;  of  William  do  Clara,  ib. ; 
bulla  of  Alexander  IV.  found  at  Brigh- 
ton, 61  ;  seal  of  Edmund,  Prior  of 
Bilsington,  ifr. ;  signet  ring  found  at 
Easton,  ib.  ;  Italian  seal  representing 


the  smptore  of  the  anieoni,  62 ;  ■*■! 
of  Joaepb,  Dwn  of  Azmagb,  73  ;  m]  ; 
fmnd  at  Feo  Ditton,  ii. ;  cdf  jet,  ib.  ;  I 
of  M^theiu  C^mIIuiu,  fanDd  at  Can- ' 
lertitu;,  >i. ;  of  Blidielbaai  Piiorj, 
84  i  iMtl  in  Mr.  Lower's  poweaaion, 
1S2  i  mrith  Eogliah  legend,  in  Rer.  W. 
Soevd'a  miuenm,  182 ;  auli  «]iliibited 
bT  Hon.  W.  F.  StnoKvaya,  ib. ;  aeal 
of  tbe  fmtentity  of  Tailore,  ExeUr, 
(6.;  Italian  aeal  in  Mr.  Walrand'a 
oollectioD,  183  ;  seal  of  &i  John  de 
BoTgh,  191  ;  of  Sir  Thomu  More,  ib.; 
of  Anthony  Cell,  ib. ;  otBdal  seal  of 
Sir  Job  QiarltoD,  ib. ;  of  the  Mayor- 
alty of  London,  A. ;  leala  reladng  to 
GneniBey  and  Jersey,  1 92 ;  copied  by 
Mr.  Ready  at  Qusen'a  and  Corpus 
Colleges,  Cambridge,  >&.  ;  of  John  de 
Balliol,  ib. ;  of  John  Avenell,  ib. ;  of 
Maud  de  Veie,  ib, ;  notioe  of  Anglo- 
EaxoQ  seals,  262  ;  seal  of  Eadca, 
King  of  France,  266  ;  antique  gems 
used  by  the  Carlovingian  tonga,  ii. 
introdoetion  of  the  counter-seal,  269 
seal  of  Peter,  Bishop  of  Beaorus,  292 
•eala  of  deceased  bishops  given  Dp  ti 
tiu)  metropolitan,  373  ;  (or^ed  episco- 

CJ  seals  of  lead,  277  ;  French  seal 
tely  in  Mr.  Pickering's  poesession, 
2S3  i  teal  of  ^  Richard  de  BoHey, 
ib. ;  of  Thomas  de  Koi,  found  at 
Kilkenny,  ib. ;  of  Cologne,  and  the 
Euilds  in  that  city,  29fl  ;  of  WiUiam 
Hoonceatii,  ti>. ;  of  Alice,  Counteas  of 
Eii,3G7;  □fMiTmntdeNeTille,370; 
of  Hagh  de  Net^,  371  ;  of  Joan  de 
Comhill,  372;  of  John  de  Nertlle, 
372  ;  of  Eleanor  Ferre,  374  ;  of  Lan- 
renee  de  Watelingtone,  377  ;  seals  for 
labourers'  paseea,  for  Tarians  hun- 
dreds, 378,  379  ;  seal  of  Eveahun 
Abbey,  417  ;  of  Sir  John  Bagot,  419  ; 
of  D^iis  )b  HamesB,  &. 

Sal  of  Chinese  panelain  foand  in  Wilt- 
shire, S8. 

Sbeinton,  miniatare  etBgy  found  at,  417. 

Shell,  found  in  a  Saxon  gnve,  109. 

Sherborne,  effigy  of  an  abbot  of,  410. 

Shield,  Saxon,  98  ;  formed  of  oik,  206. 

Shirley,  Mr.  E.,  exhibits  a  gold  ring  brooch, 
285  ;  seal  of  Eleanor  Ferre,  37S  ;  seal' 
of  Emham  Abbey,  417. 

SBKOPsniKB  I  —  Remarks  on  St  Mary's 
chorch,  Shrewglrary,  1 43  ;  Bnitdwaa 
Abbey,  146;  font  at  lilleshall,  413  ; 
effigy  found  at  Sheinton,  417 ;  old 
manufactures  of  clay  pipes,  181  ;  sun- 
dial at  Madeley  Coort,  413;  bronze 
blade-weapon  in  Mr.  Bemhard  Smith's 
colleetian,  414. 

^bory  Hill,  ancient  horse-dioes  found  near, 


Slofaeater,  Roman  n 


IB  fonnd  at,  A7. 


Silver,   ingots  and  Roman  c 

fonnd  near  Coleraine,  28S,  409. 

Sindn,  Saxon,  53,  96,  108  ;  formed  of  yew, 
306. 

itSLBenetfiFink, 
inccdnshire,  189. 
tea  letters  between 
,     GnmdisBon   and   tbe   Conrtenay 
fsinily,  166, 

Smith,  Hr.  W.  J.  Bamliard,  exhibits  ra- 
piers, 61  ;  model  of  a  head-piece,  81 ; 
daggers  and  poniards,  ib. ;  tobacco- 
pipes,  181 ;  flint  celt  found  at  Sunning 
dill,  186  ;  tironze  spear,  from  Oxford, 
ib. ;  Oriental  weapoaa,  ib. ;  iron  Saxon 
we^KinB,  284  ;  uieagl'a  and  bronies 
&om  the  Canine  c<^leetioo,  296  ;  ar- 
Fow-heada  and  luurea,  U>. ',  ebtxabet  ol 
a  cannon  found  at  Bridgnorth,  ib. ; 
stone  weapons,  arrow-hasds,  bronie 
blade-weapons,  Ac,  4 1 4 

Smith,  Hr.  C.  Roach,  stone  anliqmties  from 
Denmark,  in  his  collection,  179  ; 
leaden  seals  of  bishops,  277. 

Soeyd,  Re*.  W.,  enamelled  bosaea  in  his 
museum,  181  ;  ivory  Bcalptnrea,  mir- 
ror case,  &C.,  ib.  ;  teal  exhiUted  by, 
182. 

SOHKRSXTSBiBE  : — Renurlii  on  Crewkeme 
chnrcb,  1 44  ;  pig  of  lead  fonnd  on  the 
Mendip  Hilli,  27B  ;  deed  relating  to 
North  QAaime,  S98  ;  Roman  remains 
found  at  Bath,  289,  40B. 

Spear,  of  bronze,  from  Oxford,  1 86  ;  from 
Cumberland,  231  ;  from  Leokhampton, 
HiU,  418;  (nun  China,  414;  Saxn 
spears,  96,106,284. 

Spoons,  found  near  Coventry,  M. 

Spur,  Saxon,  found  at  Linton  Math,  99  ; 
found  in  Saxony,  187. 

SriFFOHDSHiaa :  —  Gold  tore,  found  at 
Stanton,  54. 

Stanley,  Hon.  W.  O.,  preaenia  bronxere. 
liquet  found  near  Holyhead  to  the 
Britiah  Museum,  24. 

o.  Rot.  W.,  exhilnta  a  stone  piaci- 
(I)  fomid  at  KenUworth,  397. 

SroKB,  antiquities  of  ; — weapon  found  in 
Cumberland,  8  ;  Imivea,  kc,  bom  Ire- 
land, 24,  68  ;  wedges  or  axe-beads 
from  Java  and  Borneo,  116  ;  cells 
found  in  tbe  Isle  of  Wight,  179  ;  im- 
plements and  weapons  from  Denmark, 
m  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  mosemn,  t6. ; 
chipped  flints  found  in  barrows,  311  ; 
axe-heads  fonnd  at  Uley,  323  ;  oelt 
(bund  in  tbe  Thames,  43. 

Stiangways,  Hon.  W.  Fox,  his  aoeonnt  of 
Castel  del  Monte,  66  ;  exhibits  imprea- 
sions  of  seals,  183. 

SuFTOLx  :-~Briddi  um  found  at  Felii- 
slow,  33  ;  vessels  of  white  metal  trtma 
Icklmghun,  38  ;  enamelled  dboriDm 
fonnd  at  Sudbuiy,  39  ;  seal  of  Wang- 


r«d  Hnndrad,  91  ;  vidt  of  dw  InMJ- 
tme  to  Bury  SL  Ednundt,  397  ; 
nnbliratioDB  r«l&tiiig  to  Biht,  bj  Mr. 


pnUicstioi 
Sdbux:— Briiufa  a 


1,303. 


Turner,  Rot.  W.,  hia  Mooimt  of  sepiilehnd 

anu  in  CO,  Ckrlow,  73. 
Tweezen   foond  with  Saxon  remBiiM,  99, 


I  found  it  AIMMod, 
.  anunallad  bwAle,  2S ;  Ronao 
eoffia  Mtd  nnis  found  mt  WaMorgato, 
i&  ;  gold  ring  found  kt  Banner,  3B  ; 
doramont  relftCing  lo  Bosgrore  Priorr, 
46  ;  aon^dud  >t  BiihopHone  chnnji, 
60  ;  Britiflh  am  tonnd  near  Lewee, 
64  ;  gold  brooch  found  at  Brighton, 
71  ;  notice  of  Miohelham  Prioiy,  B4  ; 
iBmarkson  cburcbe^  Weal  Ham,  138; 
Old  and  New  Sboreham,  1 39  ;  Sotaft- 
ii^,  141  ;  Bajham  Abbejr,  U7  ;  eoa- 
moiled  bronu  tonnd  near  Lawsa,  187  ; 
btick-mffk  at  Lu^^faton  Place,  190. 
Sword,  Saxon,  98,  108. 


e  to  the  Britiah  HuMum,  2! 


TuBOT  DB  UiLiSiDS,  Lord,  remarka  oi 
Iriih  aiitiijnitiM,  62  ;  addreat  at  th< 
Cambridge  tIeetiDfc  391. 

Taaaellatad  pavamMt,  nond   at  Upljrme 


PBTomMt,  I 
Biaho|Mgate, 


49;  is 
m,  I 
naarUkybury,  S16. 

Tilu,  Rranan,  for  roofing,  49  ;  meduan], 
in  the  Britiah  Huaenni,  31  ;  fomid  at 
Haberdaafaer*'  Hall,  72,  31,  180  ;  at 
Thornton  Abbe;,  285  ;  atoTe-lile  of 
Nuremberg  *ai«,  80  ;  Hoorub,  186, 
188. 

Tile,  Mr.,  oihiUtB  a  MS.   book  of  pmyen, 
•     236. 

Tobaoco-pipaa,  early  nuumfactnreof,  181. 

Todd,  Rot.  Dr.,  hia  remarlifl  on  Iriah  gold 
omamenls,  184,  39£  ;  on  a  blODle  ataff 
found  in  Ireland,  16S. 

Toilet  inplemenla  OKhibited,  188,  288. 

Tore,  golden,  found  in  SlafTonialure,  64. 

Trafaeme,  Rev.  J.  H.,  eibibila  a  miniainre 
bj  Cooper,  298  ;  notioe  of  gold  bncklea 
worn  by  Chariea  I.,  ib. 

Treasure  Trove,  remarlia  on,  134. 

Trollope,  Mr.  A.,  preaents  a  Roman  intcrip- 
tioQ  to  the  BritUh  Museum,  25. 

Trollope,  Rev.  £.,  presents  Saxon  urui  to 
the  Britiah  Museum,  28  ;  bis  aceeunt  j 
of  a  decorative  pavement  at  Rheims, 
38 ;  of  a  muru  pointing  found  at ' 
RAQcaby,  68  f  eroo-aUb  at  Ranceby,  I 
IBS  ;  magieian'g  collar  bmn  flnmarl    ' 


obeerntiona  on 
Brecon  Priory  church,  145 ;  ivory 
oomb,  stated  to  have  been  found  in 
Walea,  179  ;  bronze  plate  foond  at 
Castell  y  Bere,  ib.  ;  leaden  dove  found 
at  Valle  Cracia,  ib, ;  charter  of  Caer- 
narron  exhibited,  287  ;  stone  imple- 
ment found  in  Denbighshire,  414. 

Walfonj,  Mr.,  on  a  seal  of  Peter,  bishop  of 
Bes,QvaiB,  269 ;  on  certain  rights  of 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  272]  on 
examples  of  madiieval  seals,  367. 

Walrond,  Ur.,  seals  in  his  collection,  182. 

Warden  Abbey,  medallions  with  arms  of, 


W*BWlCi 


-  Reliql 


283. 
Tneker,  Mr.  C ,  his  notioe  of  an  inscribed 

bell  in  Bedale  church,  72  ;  gold  rings 

found  at    Eieter,    187  ;    ahell-abaped 

watch,  188. 
Tucker,  Rev.  O.,  his  account  of  a  Roman 

villa  at  Upl;^,  19. 


rorth  Castle,  297. 
!  Watches,  andent,  exhibited,  188,  288. 
Way,   Mr.,    exhibits   a  gold    Merovingian 
coin  found  in  Surrer,  69  ;  seal  found 
at  CaoterbDry,  73  ;  his  notices  of  the 
^uue    of  pall   mall,    2fi3  ;    of  certain 
rights  of  Christ  Church,   Canterbury, 
274  i  of  a  pig  of  lead    foond  on  the 
Mendip  Uills,  278  ;   of  Roman   coins 
found  at  Coleraine,  283  ;  of  an  enamel- 
led altar  cruet  found  in  Ireland,  297  ; 
of  an  ancient  church  at  Ebb's  Nook, 
Northumberland,  410. 
Webb,  Hr.,  exhibits  the  charier  of  Caer- 
narvon, 287  ;  his  notice  of  desecration 
at  lona,  293. 
Westmacott,    Mr.,    hia    obserrstaons    on 
Saxon  remains  found  by  Mr.  Neville 
at  Linton  Heath,  SI  ;  on  early  art  in 
Ireland,  and  repreaeutations  of  sacred 
persons,  76. 
Westminster  Abbey,  proposed  restoration 

of  royal  tombs,  2S4,  403. 
Weatwood,  Mi.,  bis  remarks  on  the  value 
of  the  Fanssett   collection,  £2;   exhi- 
bits  Cae-similcs    of   Saxon  and   Irisli 


;  remirki  on 


Iriah  wcu 


.  n  Kulptui^  aomn  in  Ireland, 
64,  76  ;  on  ft  craas  found  at  Cambridge, 
70;  eihibitB  andeat  comba  of  Ivory, 
179;  dMcribea  the  aepDlcliiBl  ulaba 
found  at  St.  Banet's  Fmk,  186. 

Whincopp,  Mr.,  commuaicatea  tha  inven- 
tOTv  of  efTecU  of  T.  Reiett,  288. 

Wight,  Ib]«  of,  siona  celts  foand  at  Sbauk- 
lia,  179. 

Williaou,  Ur.,  seals  exhibited  bv,  191. 

WUliamaoo,  Rev.  J^  notice  <tf  acnlptare 
found  at  Sherborne,  410. 

WiLiaaiBKi^ — BroDie  reliqnca  found  near 
Derizes.  27  ;  Saxon  luitiqaitiea  at  Han- 
ham,  28  ;  poToclain  seal  found  at  Great 
Bedwin,  £8  ;  bone-lhoee  near  Silbory 
Hill,  66  ;  remarlu  on  Cricklade  church, 
144  ;  ring  and  cresset  of  baked  clay 
fonndat  Wilton,  190. 

Wjmne,  Mr.,  exhibitl  a  bronie  diss  fonnd 


Yates,  Hr.,  his  aocoont  of  an  aeerra  for 
incense,  in  the  British  MuwulD,  63, 
69  i  of  a  aeulpturad  iTorr  comb,  it  \ 
of  a  Bold  tore  foond  in  Staifordihire, 
64 ;  of  a  bolla  of  Alexander  IV.  foand  at 
Briehton,  6 1  ;  eommtmicates  a  mtmoir 
by  Dr.  Leemana  on  Stone  Antiqiutiea  in 
Java,  1)6,  160;  exhibits  Danish  ma- 
poiu  or  implements  of  sltme,  firom  Mr. 
Roach  Smith's  collection,  179  ;  hit 
account  of  a  costrell  found  in  Norfolk, 
2So  ;  of  Roman  coins  found  at  Cols- 
raine,  409.  ,' 

VouuHiBK  : — Hnral  painliiigB  at  Picker- 
ing, 6€  ;  sepnlehisl  efligiee  then,  68 ; 
inscribed  beU  at  Bedale,  73. 
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